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CHAPTER LVII. 


We worship the elopliantino ])roboseis of Ganosa, not; to bo resisted* by 
^ bis oneuiies, reddened with vermilion, a sword dis[)ellinj^^ great arrogance.* 
May the third eye of S'iva, which, when all thre(5 were ocpially wildly-rolling^ 
blazed forth beyond the others, as he made ready his arrow upon the string, 
for the burning of Pura, protect you. May the row of nails of the 
'Man-lion, t curved and red with blood, when he slew his enemy, and his ilery 
^look askance, destroy your calamities. 

\ Sfory of the i)ortcr who found a Thus Naravahanadatta, the son 

bracelet. o£ the king of Vatsa, reniaineil in 

( Kausainbi in happiness, with his -wives, and his ministers. And one day, 
when he was present, a merchant living in the city, came to make a 
■’eju’csentatioii to his father, as he was sitting on bis throne. That mer- 
cliant, of the name of Itatnadatta, entered, announced by the warder, and 
^bowing before the king, saitl as follows : “ O king, there is a poor porter 
iLere, of tlie name of Vasundhara ; and siKhlenly he is found of late to be 
eating, drinking, and bestowing alms. 8o, out of curiosity, I took him to my 
Louse, and gave him food and drink to his heart’s content, and when I had 

1 read mada for modya. . , 

t Nrisiiiha, Visliuu assumed this form for the destruction of Iliranyakasipu. 
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Jhaclehim drunk,! questioned him, and he gave me this answer, ‘ I obtained 
rfrom the door of the king’s palace a bracelet with splendid jewels, and I picked 
out one jewel and sold it. And I sold it for a htkh dimrs to a merchant 
named IIiran 3 ’aga})ta ; this is how I come to he living in comfort at present.’ 
AAlien ho had said this, he shewed me that bracelet, which was marked with the 
king’s name, and therefore 1 have come to inform your nnijesty of the circum- 
stanre.” AVlien the king of Vatsa luaird that, ho had the porter and the 
merchant of precious jewids summoned with all courtesj^, and when he saw 
tlie bracelet, he .said of himsidf; Ah ^ 1 nnnember, this . celct slippel 
Irom my arm when 1 was going round the cit\n” And ihcH?ourtiers askcvi 
llie ]jorlci', ‘‘ AMiy did a on, when \ou had got hold of a bracolot markt'd 
A\ith the king's name, coneeifl it lie rejdied, 1 am one who g(‘is his living 
by canning burdens, and how' am I to know' the lettersof the king’s name ? 
AYlien 1 got field of it, I appropi i.itcd it, being burnt u[) with the misery 
of ])overi\.” Wdien hi' said this, the jewel-mi'rchant, being reproached 
.for kee])ing the jiuvel, .said — “ 1 bought It in the mai'ket, >\It]i()ut putting 
an\' jiressure on the man, and there Avas no ro^ al mark upon it, tliougli 
now' it is said that it Ifclongs to the king. And he has taken Iivi3 thousand 
ol the price, the rest is with me.” !\'hen Vaugandhara} ana, who was 
])resent, heard this s[)eeeh of 1 1 iranyagupta’s, he said — “No one is in fault 
in tins matter. \\ hat can w'e sa}' against the porter who does not know' his 
letters f J^overty niaki's men steal, and w'ho ever gave up what he had 
tound And the merchant who bought it irom him cannot be blamed.” The 
king when he heard this decision of his ])rime minister’s, ap^iroved it. 
And he took back his jewel from the merchant, pacing him the tlvo 
thou‘'and dnuins, wdiich had been spent b\' tlio ]>orter, and he set the porter 
at libertv, alter taking back his bracelet, and he, liaving consmned his 
five thousand, went free from anvietj' to his owui house, ^nd the king, 
thougli in the bottom of his heart he hated that merchant IJatnadatta. 
Us being a man who ruined those that rcposi'd confidence in him, honourcci 
him for his service. AVhen they bad all departed, Yasantaka came beford 
the king, and said, “ Ah ! w'hcn men are cur.'^ed bj' destinv, even they 
Avealth they obtain depart.s, for the incident of the inexhaustible pitchcjl 
has hap])(!ned to this porter.” f 

tHonj of the incxhnubtihh jnfthvr.*' 1 or voii must know that there^: 

lived long ago 

liputra, a man of the Jiamc of Shibhadatta, and he ev 


, in the city of . 

ery day carried in i\U 


* See the note on page It of thi.s Avoik. Parallels will he found also in the 
notes to No. 52 oi the Sn ilian Tale.s, collected hy Laura von Gouzi'uhach. T have 
rffoiTed, in the Addenda to the 1st Paseiculus, to Ralston’.s llus.sian Kolk-tah s, p. 230 and] 
\Yeckeiistcdt’s Wendisehc S.iQun, p. 152. The Mongolian form of the dory is found 
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of wood from the forest, and sold it, and so maintained liis liouseliold. 

' niu> day ho wont to a distant forest, and, as it bappenecl, he saw there 

i ikslias with heavo’dy ornaments and dresses. Tlie Vakshas, seciim lie 
' in,^ ^ 

riil'uid, kindl}^ asked him of his cireumstanees, and rindiiiL,^ out that 

^yllas poor, they coneeive<l pity for him, and said — “ Uemain hero as a 

^mt in our house, wo will support your family for you without trouble 

r })art ” When Shibhadatta heard tliat, he agreed, and remained 

I tliem, nnd he su])plied them witli re(piisites for batliing iind performed 

menial ''' -es for lliem.' AVhen tlie time for eating eamc, those 

Alias said to him — “ Give ns food from this inexliaustible pitcher.” 

flho hesitated, seeing that it was empty, and then the Yakshas again said 

Lm, smiling — “ Shibhadatla, do you not understand.^ Put your hand 

Rie pitcher, and \ou will obtain whatever you want, ior tliis is a pitcher 

supjdies whatever is reipiired ” When he heard that, he ])ut his 

1(1 in the pitcher, and immediately he belield all the food and drink that 

\1 bo re(piired. And S'ubhadatia out of that store .’uppiied them 

ate himself. 

^^Tlins waiting on the Yakshas every day witJ), devotion and awe, 
iadatta rmnained in their prestmee anxious about Ids lamily. lint his 
rowing family was comforted by them in a dream, and this kindness on 
r part made him happy. At Hue termination of one month the Yakshas 
to him, “ We are pleased with this diivotion of yours, we will grant you 
•on, sa}' what it shall be.” When he lu*ard that, ho said to tlicin, ‘‘^ddieii 
: me this inexliaustible pitcher.” Tlieii the Yakshas said to him, ‘‘ YYu 
iiot be aide to keep it, for, if broken, it departs at once, so elioosc some 
for boon.” Tliougb they warned b^n in tliese words, S'ubbadatta would not 
)Ose any other boon, so they gave him that inexhaustible pitcher. Then 

( diadatta bowed, before them deligl^ted, and, taking that })ltelier, (puekly 
irned to bis bouse, to tin' joy of bis relations. Then be took out of 
it jiitcber food and drink, and in order to eeneeal the secret, be })laeed 
iin in other vessels, aiuYeonsnmed them with bis relations. And as lie 
ve up carrying burdens, and a"’ u‘d all kinds of delights, bis kiiisinen 
3 day said to him, when bo was drunk; “How did you manage to 
]iure the means of all this enjoyment?” He was too mueJi jmiled up 
Lb pride to tell them plainly, but taking the wish-granting jiiteher on his 


Sagas from the Far FiUst, p 1 18. Sc'O also rorrii;omla and Addenda fo Vol. I, and 
m'ntJS J^orso Tales, pp. 12, 201, and 2'J3 — 21)«5, and xcv of tb(' InloMluetion. The 
rat parallel is very close, as the Ihto of the lale h'ts out Ids seer t, wlien warmed 
Th wihe. For the most ancient example of tins kind of tale, see Rhys Uavids, RAd- 
f Birth Stories, Introduction, pp. xxi. 
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five hihhs of gold and jewels in those two days, ‘nut Snndari, with a. 
alfcctation of disintcrestednes.s, refused to take them, saying — “ 1 luwe. 
tained much wealth, but 1 never found a man like you ; since I have obtil* 
you, wliat should Ido with wealth ?” J3ut her motlier ]\Iakarakati, wliosei 
eliild she was, said to her, “ Ilenccforili, whabn^r wcaltli belongs l'^ . 
is as much his as his own properly, so take it, iny daugliter, as a' 
tribution to our common stock, what harm is therein that?” 
Suiuhui's motlier said this lo her, she took it with afteeted unwilling 
and tlio fooii.sh f.svar.uarmau thought she was really in love with | 
'While the merchant remained in her hou'^e, charmed hy her heauty,! 
dancing, and singing, two months passed, and in course of time he bestc!] 
iqioii her two crorcs. 

Then liis friend, named Arthad.itta, of his own accord came to him! 
said — “ Frievd, has ail that training of yours, though painfully acaiu^ 
from the proved u^ele^s, now that the occasion has presented it.^' 

as skill i'll the use of weapons does to a coward, in tliat yon helii'vc j 
‘there is sincerity in this love of ‘d h(f(era Is uater ever really fouii' 
desert-mirages? So,let us go hefoix' all jour wealtli is consumed, fo^ 
your father were to hear of it, he would he v(‘ry angry.” W'hen his frj 
said this to him, the merchant’s ^on said, “ It is true that no reliance , 
be ])laeed ujion hctacrixi as a rule, hut Sundari is not like the rc'st ofd 
class, for, if she were to lose sight of me for a moment, my fi iemU/ 
wogld die. So do you break it lo lier, if we must in any ease go.” ? ' 

'When he said this to Arthadatl a, Artliadatta said to Sundari, in th 
scnce of rsvaravarman and her mother Makarak.iti, “ You entertain extra 
dinary affection for r'^varavarman, hut he must cerlainlv go on a ti’ading 
jiedition to Svarnadvipa immediately. There he will ohi.iin so much weal 
that he will come and live with you in happiness all his life, eoii'^eiit to 
my friend.” When Sundari lieard this, she ga/ed on tlie face of J'sva 
varmaii with tears in her eyes and assumed dopondeney, and said to ArtI 
datta, “ What am 1 to say ? yon gentlemen know best. Who (-an rely on a 
one before seeing the end ? ATver mind ! Let fate deal with me as it will 
When she said this, her motlier said to her, “ J)o not be grieved, con^^ 
yourself j your lover will certainly return when he has made his fortune ;<j 
will not abandon you.” In these words her mother consoled her, hut ma 
an agix'cment with her, and had a net secretly jircpared in a well, that lay 
the road they must lake. And then Tsvaravarman’s mind was in a sti 
of tremulous agitation about jiartiug, and ►Sundari, as if out of grief, to 
but little food and drink. And sbe slicwed no inclination for singii 
music, or dancing, but she was consoled by rsvaravarman with varic 
difectionato attentions. 

Theii; on the day named by bi.s friend, Isvaravarman set out from t 
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Siuulan, after the Icutt/ifii had offered a prayer for his success, 
'nnidari followed him weeping, with her luother, outside the city, as 
W the well in which the net had been stretched. There he made 
turn back, and he was proceeding on his journey, when she flung 
|f into the well on the top of the net. Then a loud cry was heard 
filer mother, from the female slaves, and all the attendants, ‘‘ Ah ! my 
iiti'r ! Ah ! mistress 1” That made the merchant’s son and bis friend 
round, and when he hcardthat his beloved had thrown herself into a well, 
’'^as for a moment stupelied with grief. AndMakarakati, lamenting with 
r( cri(3s, made lu^r servants, who were attached to her, and in the secret, go 
’ /i into tlu' well. T’lu'y let themselves down by means of ropes, and 
jfaiming, “ d'hank heavim, she is aliv(', she is alive,” they brought up 
k^dari from the w(dl. When she was brought u]), she assumed the ap- 
;|rance of one iKMirly dead, and after she had mentioned the name of the 
[y’chant’s son, who had returned, she slowly began to cry. ilutjie, being 
uforted, took her to her house in great delight, aecompanu’dby his atten-, , 
'^ts, returning there himself. And having made up his mind that the 
of Sundari was to bo relied on, and considering tbi^t, b^ obtaining her, 
lad obtained the ri'al end of his birth, he once m<n*c gave up the idea of 
'htinuing his journey. And when he had taken u]) his abode there, detcr- 
lied to remain, his friend said to him once more, “ ^My friend, why have you 

I fned yourself by infatuation ? Do not rely on the love of Sundari simply 
Jauso she ilung herself into a well, for the treacherous schemes of a JcuttinC 
'e not to be fathomed even by Providence. And what will you say to 
^uir father, when you have spent all your property, or where will you go? 
ft leave this place even at this eleventh hour, if your mind is sound.” 
*'|ien the merchant's son heard this siieech of his friend's, ho ])aid no 
lj| iilion to it, and in another month he spent those other three crorcs, 
»n he was stripped of his all ; and the kutljiU Alakarakati had him 
by the back of the luick and turned out of Sundari’s house. 

, lint Arthadatta and the others quickly returned to their own city, and 
^ d the w hole story, as it ha[)pened, to his father. His lather itatnavar- 
^n, that prince of merchants, Avas much grieved when he heard it, and 
great distress went to iV^dJcuttini, Yamajihva, and said to her, “Though 
received a large? salary, ^ou taught my son so badly, that ATakarakati 
jiis with case stripped him of all his wealth.” AVdien he had said this, he 
old her all the story of his son. Then the old Jcuftinl Yamajilna said ; 

' Have your son brought back luu-c ; I will enable liim to strip Maka- 
■akati of all her wealtli.” When tbc JcutUni Vainajiliva made this 
)romise, Uatnavarman quickly sent off that moment his son’s well-mein- 
ng friend Arthadatta with a message, to bring him, and to take at the 
lamo time means for his subsisteuce. 
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8o Arthad.’itta went back to tliat city of Kanchanapnra, and tc^is 
wliolo messageto rsvaravarman. And he went on to say to him — “ l^d- 
you would not do wiiat I advised you, so you have now had personal expo- 
of the iintrustwortliy dispositions of hetcerce. After you liad given tlpI 
crores, you were ejoeted neck and crop. What wise man looks for hpj 
hctane or for oil in sand? Or why do you put out of siglit this uii' i' 
able nature of things?* A man is wise, self-restrained, and pos-g- 
ba])piness, only so long as ho docs not fall within the range of won^ 
cajoleries. So return to your father and appease his wr th.” With tj 
words Arthadatta (piiekly induced him to return, and cn ouraging him,]' 
him into the presence ol his father. And his father, out of love for his 
son, spoke kindly to him, -md again took him to the house of Vamajifi 
And when she ([uestioned him, he told his whole story by the moutli 
Arthadatta, down to the circumstance of Sundau's Hinging herself i 
the well,, and how he lost his w^ealth. Then Yamajiliva said— “ I ind| 
^.ani to blame, 'because 1 forgot to teach him this tiiek. For Makaraf 
stretched a net in the well, and Sundari llung herself upon that, so she 
not killed. 8till there is a remedy in this case.” Having said this, | 
Jen! tint made her female slaves bring her monkey named Ala. And in tl*' 
jiresence she gave the monkey her thousand dinars^ and said — “ Swall^, 
these,” and the monkey, being trained to swallow money, did so. Then 
said, “Now, my son give twenty to him, twenty-live to him, and sixty 
him, ‘and a hundred to him.” And the monkey, as often as Yamaji^,^ 
told him to pay a sum, brought up the exact number of iluidrs, and ga^ 
them as commanded. f And after Yamajiliva had shewn this device ' 
Ala, she said to rsvaravarman, “ Now take with you tliis young monke, 
And repair again to the house of {Sundari, and keep asking him day by d;^ 
for .sums of money, wbich you have secretly made him s\vallow. Ai 
Sundari, when she sees Ala, resembling in his pow'crs the wishing-stone, w; 
beg for bini, and will give you all slie has so as to obtain possession of the a 
and clasp him to her bosom. And after you have got her wealth, make h^ 
swallow enough money for two days, and give him to her, and then dep^ 
to a distance without delay.” 1 

• 

* I find in the Sanskrit Colh-go MS. vimuchjate, 

t In La Funtdiiu’s ContfS ct Nouvullcs 111, lo, iluTo is a liUlo do^ qni nfcoue aV 
argent et des pur)crieft. Tho id(;a prol)ai)ly comes from the Mahahharata. In this ]) 0 (I 
Siinjaya ha.s <a son named Suvarna.slUi'vin. Somo robhers treat him as tin! goose tlu 
laid tlie golden eggs was treated. Then; are also birds that si)it gold in llie JMji 
hahhdiata. (>Se<' Levcque, L<'S i\Iytlies et Legendes de V Ind(', pp. 280 — 20 1) Thor 
is an ass with the same gift in tsiciliani.sche ]\[aicla'n, No. 52. For the wishing-ston 
8c^ Da.sent’s Norse Tales, Inti odue lion, p xev. He remarks that the stone in liis lid 
No. LIX, which tells the prince all the secrets of lus biidcs, “ is plainly the ol 
Oakastein or wisliing-stone.” 
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I Yamajiliv;! had said this, she gave that aj^e to Tsvaravarman, and 

1 % 9 gave him two crores by way of capital. And with the ape and 
id aey lie went once more to Kanchanapura, and despatching a messen- 
pr cfi front, he entered the house of Sundari. Sundari welcomed him 
5 ihvere an incarnation of perseverance, wliicli includes in itself all 
}for attaining an end, and his friend with him, embracing him round 
f u,k, and making other demonstrations. Then Tsvaravarman, having 
P roj her confidence, said to Arthadatta in her presence in the house: 

arund bring Ala.” He said, “ I will,” and went and brouglit tlio 
■•'fiy. And as the monkey had before swallowed a thousand lUndrSy ho 
iep him, “ Ala, my son, give us to-day tlirce hundred duidrs for our 
^ and drinking, and a hundred for betel and othe'r expenses, and give 
‘‘'^lundred to our mother Makarakati, aiid a hundred to the Brahmans, 

t <l^ive the rest of tlie thousand to Sundari.” When rsvaravarnhin said 
iUhe monkey brought up the dmdrs he had before ssvallowcd, to the 
^lOnts ordered, and gave them for tlie various objects required:’ 

A^o by this artilice Ala was made to supply every day the necessary 
^fses, for the period of a fortnight, and in the meanwliilo Ma’-arakati* 
P^undari began to think ] “ Why this is a very wishing-stone which 
^ |s get hold of in the form of an ape, which gives every day a hundred 
ou*6'; if lie would only gi ^ us, all our desires would be accomplished.” 
nxng thus debated in pnvate with her mother, Sundari said to that 
in*avarman, when he was sitting at his case after dinner, — “ If you really 
!^<^ell pleased with me, give me Ala.” But when rsvaravarman heard 
he answered laughingly, “ lie is my father’s all in the world, and it 
<fot proper to give him away.” When he said this, Sundari said to him 
in, “ Give Idm me and I will give you live crores'^ Thereupon 
aravarman said with an air of decision, “ If you were to give me all 
\r property, or indeed this city, it would not do to give him you, much 
f for your crorcsd^ When Sundari heard this, she said, “ I will give 
d all I possess ; but give me this ape, oflicrwise my mother will be angry 
k me.” And thereupon she clung to rsvaravarman’s feet. Then 
Madatta and the ethers said, “Give it her, happen what will.” Then 
iravarman promised to give it her, and he s[)eut the day with the de- 
nted Sundari. And the li vt day he gave to Sundari, at her earnest 
treaties, that ape, which had in secret been made to swallow two thou- 
id dmdrs, and he immediately took by way of payment all the wealth in 
r house, and went olf quickly to Svarnadvipa to trade. 

And to Sundari’s delight, the monkey Ala, when asked, gave her 
jularly a thousand dinars for two days. But on the third day lie did 
♦ Tho reading should be Makundmtyevam. ^ 


2 
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not give her anj’thing, though coaxed to do it, then Suudan sti 
ape with her fist. And the monkey, being beaten, sprang up in a 
bit and scratclicd the faces of Sundari and her mother, who were tVjf 
him. Then the mother, whose face was streaming with blood, fi4 
passion and beat the ape with sticks, till he died on tlic spot. > 
Sundari saw that lie was dead, and reflected that all her wealth was, 
she wa^ ready to commit suicide for griet, and so was her mother, 
when the people of the town heard the story, they laughed anc 
“ Because Makarakati took away this man’s wealth by means of a n| 
in his turn has stripped her of all her property, like a clever fellow tlf 

is, by means of a pet ; she was sharp enough to net him, but did luj 
tect the net laid for herself. Then Sundari, with her scratched fact 
vanished wealth, was with difficulty restrained by her relations froi 
stroying'herself, and so was her mother. And rsvaravarniau soon ret’ 
from Svarnudvipa to the house of his father in Chitrakiita. And win 
father sawhini returned, having acquired enormous wealth, ho rewardc 
kuttini Yamajihva with treasure, and made a great feast. And Tsvai 
man, seeing the nujtchless deceitfulncss of hetterie, beeame disgusted 
their society, and taking a wife remained in his own house.* 

“ So you see, king, that there never dwells in the minds of hctceroe 
an atom of truth, unalloyed with treachery, so a man who desires prosj 
should not take pleasure in them, as their society is only to he gainc 
tl^e wealthy, any more than in uninhabited woods to be crossed only 
a caravan. t” 

When Naravahanadatta hoard, from the mouth of Marubhuti, 
above story, word for word, of A'la and the net, he and Gomukha appro 

it, and laughed heartily. 


CHABTEB LVIII. 


When Marubhuti bad thus illustrated tlio untrustworthy cbaracto 
hetcerar, the wise Gomukha told this tale of KuinuJika, the lesson of wl 
was the same. 

* There is a certain resemblance between this story and the Xth Novel of 
Vllltli day in Boccacio’s Decameron. Dunlop traces Boccacio’s story to the Discip 
Clericalis of Petrus Alphonsiis (c. 16). It is also found in the Arabian Nights (stor 
Ali Khoja, the morchaiit of Baghdad,) in the Uosta Komanortirn (c. 118), and in 
Cento Novello Anticho (No 74), see also Fletcher’s liulo a Wife and have a Y 
(Dliiilop’s History of Fiction, p, oG, Liobrecht’s Goman translation, p. 247). 
t An elaborate pun. 
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of king Vikromasinha, the he- There was in Pratisli^hana a 

md the yoxmg Brahman. king named Vikramasinha, who was 

by Providence a lion in courage, so that his name expressed his nature, 
id a queen o£ lofty lineage, beautiful and beloved, whose lovely form 
! or only ornament, and she was called S'asilckha. Once on a time, when 
3 in his city, live or six of his relations combined together, and going 
g palace, surrounded him. Their names were Mahabhata, Virabahu, 

^ u, Subhata and Pratiipaditya, all powerful kings. The king’s minister 
' roceeding to try the effect of conciliation on them, but the king set him 
I ind went out to fight with them. And when the two armies had begun to 
ige showers of arrows, the king himself entered the fray, mounted on 
ephant, confiding in his might. And when the five kings, Maha- 
i and the others, saw him, seconded only by his bow, dispersing the army 
s enemies, they all attacked him together. And as the numcrQus force 
e five kings made an united charge, the force of Yikraitiasinba, being 
ior in number, was broken. Then his minister Anaiitaguna, who was at 
ide, said, “ Our force is routed for the present, there is no chance of vic- 
to-day, and you would engage in this contlict with an ovcrwi-elming 
tin spite of my advice, so now at the last moment do what I recommend 
ji order that the affair may turn out prosperously; come now, descend 
your elephant, and mount a horse, and let us go to another country ; 
111 live, you will conquer your enemies on some future occasion.” 
n the minister said this, the king readily got down from his elephant, 
nounted on a horse, and left his army in company with him. And in 
le of time, the king, in disguise, reached with his minister the city of 
y’ini. There he entered with his minister the house of a lietoera, 
id Kumudika, renowned for her wealth ; and she, seeing him suddenly 
ing the house, thought, “ This is a distinguished hero that has come 
ly house : and his majesty and the marks on his body shew him to be a 
d king, so my desire is sure to be attained if I can make him my in- 
^ment.” Having thus rcfiected, Kumudika rose up and welcomed him, 

I entertained him hospitably, and immediately she said to the king, who 
wearied, — “ I am fortunate, to-day the good deeds of my former lilo 
; borne fruit, in that Your Majesty has hallowed my house by coming to 
1 person. So by this favour Your Majesty has made me your slave. The 
dred elephants, and two myriads of horses, and house full of jewels, 
ch belong to me, arc entirely at your majesty’s disposal.” Having said 
. she provided the king and his minister with baths and other luxuries, 
jh magnificent style. 

xhen the wearied king lived in her palace, at his ease, with her, wha 
her wealth at his disposal. Ho consumed her substance and gave it 
y to petitioners, and she did not tihow any anger against him on that 
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account, but was rather ])leaseJ at it. Thereupon the king was ^ 
thinking that she was really attached to him, but his minister Ananti*’® 
who was with him, said to him in secret : “ Your majesty, hetcerce ar^> 
to be depended upon, though, I must confess, I cannot guess the reasoh^^- - 
KumudiJui shews you love.” When the king heard this speech of 
answered him : “ Do not speak thus ; Kumudlka would even lay 
life for my sake. If you do not believe it, 1 will give you a convincing 
After the king had said this to his minister, he adoi)ted this artifice ; ]f 
little to eat and little to drink, and so gradually attenuated his body, and 
he made himself as dead, without movement, prostrate on the ground. 
his attendants y)ut him on a bier, and carried liim to the burning-y/^«/ 
lamentations, while Anantaguna affected a grief which he did not 
And Kunmdika, out of grief, came and ascended the funeral pyre with 
though .her relations tried to ])revent her. But before the fire was ligl''"^^® 
the king, y)crc'eiving that Kumudika had followed him, rose up with a 
And all his attendants took him home with Kumudika to his lodging^ 
claiming, “Fortunate is it that our king has been restored to life.’’ 

Ihen a feast wiis made, and the king recovered his normal condi 
and said in private to his minister, — “ Did you observe the dovotif'^^'^ * 
Kumudika?” Then the minister said, — “I do not believe even now. 
may be sure that there is some reason for her conduct, so we must wait to^^^^ 
to tlie bottom of the matter. But let us reveal to her who wo are, in 
that we may obtain a force granted by her, and another force sup[)lie(' ^ 

your ally, and so smite our enemies in battle.” While ho was saying ' 

the s|)y, that had been secretly sent out, returned, and when (yuestiorP^^' 
answered as follows ; “ lour enemies have overrun the eount>*y, and qir 
Sasilekha, having heard from the people a false rey:>ort of j-our majes 
death, has entered the fire.” When the king lieard this, he was smitten 
the thunderbolt of grief, and lamented— “ Alas ! my queen ! Alas, chc 
lady !” ^ 

Then Kumudika at last ^ame to know the truth, and after consoling 
king Vikramasinha, she said to him ; “Why did not the king give me 
order long ago ? Now yninish your enemies with my wealth and my forc^vh 
When she said this, the king augmented the force by means of her weal ^ 
and repaired to a powerful king who was an ally of his. And he march 
withhisforccs and those forces of liis own, and after killing those five enemri^ 
in battle, he got possession of their kingdoms into the bargain. Then V c 
was delighted, and said to Kumudika who accompanied him ; “ I am pleasctk 
with you, so tell me what I can do to gratify you.” Then Kumudik^ 
said “ If you are really pleased, my lord, then extract from my heart 
this one thorn that has long remained there. I have an affection for a 
Brahman s son, of the name of feridhara, in Ujjayini, whom the king has 
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. into prison for a very small fault, so deliver him out of the king’s 
Because I saw by your royal marks, that your majesty was a 
IS hero, and destined to be successful, and able to effect this object 
^jie, I aited on you with devoted attent\ ms.. Moreover, I ascended 
bi yre out of despair of attaining my object^, considering that life was 
Is without that Brahman’s son. When the lietcera said this, the king 
4yd her ; “ I will accomplish it for you, fair one, do not despair.’^ 
j^Jsaying this, he called to mind his minister’s speech, and thought— 
Maguna was right, when he said that lietcerce wet 'ot to be depended 
But I must gratify the wish of this miserabi creature.” Thus 
fd, he wont with his troops'to TJjjayini, and aft\ ; getting S'ridhara 
liberty, and giving him much wealtli, he made Kumndika happy by 


her with her beloved there. And after returning to his city, ho 
^^luisobeyed the advice of his minister, and so in time he came to 
the whole earth. ’ 

So you see, the hearts of liefcero} are fathomless and hard to undei stand.” 
^^jlihen Gomukha stopped, after he had told this story. But then 
^!ntaka said in the presence of Naravahanadatta-;-^ Prince, you must 
repose any contideneo at all in women, for they are all light, even 
^e that, being married or unmarried, dwell in their lather’s house, as 
as those that are he , ce by profession. I will tell you a wonder which 
j)cned in this very place, hear it. 

Lston/ of the faithless wife who burnt There was a merchant in this 

t //’ with her husband's body. very city named Balavarman, and 'he 

d a wife named Chandrasri, and she beheld from a window a handsome 
Irchant’s son, of the name of Sllahara, and she sent her female friend 
j^V’ite him to her house, and tlicre she used to have assignations with 
' I secret. And while she was in the habit of meeting him there every 
\ her attachment to him was discovered by all her friends and relations, 
t her husband Balavarman was the only one who did not discover that 
, was unchaste ; very ^?-ftcn men blinded by affection do not discover the 
^kedness of their wiy iS. 

! Then a burning. ;mver seized Balavarman, and tlie merchant conse- 

K was soon ? luced to a very low state. Bub, though hg was m 
..ate, his wife ^ went cveiy day to her friend’s house, to meet her 
ramour. And the next day, while she was there, her husband died. And 
hearing of it she returned, quickly taking leave of her lover. And out 
grief for her liusband, she ascended the pyre with his body, being hrmly 
jolvod, though her attendants, who knew her character, tried to dissuade 


narks (Songs of tlio Kussian people, p. 327.) “ Tho fact that in 

' ousu»' ’ ' >1 ago, widows used to destroy themselves, in Older to 
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Thus is the way of a womau’s heart truly hard to understand. 
fall in love with strange men, and die when separated from their luisbr \ 
When Tapantaka said this, Hari.sikha said in his turn, ‘‘ Have 
heard what happened in this way to Devadasa?” 

Story of the faithless wife who had her time there lived 

husband murdered. village a householder, named 

dasa, and he had a wife named witli good cause Duhsila.* Ar 
neighbours know that she was in love with another man. Now, onC(? 1^, 
time, Devadasa went to the king’s court on some business. And his 
who wished to have him murdered, took advantage of the occasion to i 
her paramour, whom slie concealed on the roof of the house. And r ^ 
dead of night .she had her husband Devadasa killed by that paramour 

loti 
ith 


he w’as aslee^i. And she dismissed her paramour, and remained quiet ) 
the morning, when she went out, and exclaimed, “ My husband haJ ^ 
killed by robbers.” Then his relations came there, and after they hac<^*o 
his body, they said, If he was killed by thieves, why did they not car^ ^ 
anything ?” After they had said this, they asked her young son, 
there, “Who killed your father?” Then he .said plainly; “A man 
gone up on the roof here in the day, he came down in the ]iight_^^i 
killed my father before my eyes ; but first my mother took me and 
up from my father’s side.” When the boy said this, the dead m'' 
relations knew that Devadasa had been killed by his wife’s paramour, 
they searched him out, and put him to death then and there, and t^ 
adopted that boy and banished Duhsila. ’ 

“So you .see, a w'oman, whose heart is fixed on another man, infalli 
kills like the snake.” When Harisikha said this, Gomiikha said again 
“ Why should we tell any out-of-the-way story ? Listen to the ridicuh 
fate that befell Yajrasara here, the servant of the king of Vatsa.” 


Story of Vajiasdra whose wife cut off being bravc and handsor 

his nose and tats. Jjjij beautiful wife that came fn 

Malava, whom he loved more than his own body. Once on a time his wif 
father, longing to .sec her, came in person, accompanied by his son, fr 
Malava, to invite him and her. Then Vajra.'^ara entertained him, a 
informed the king, and went, as he had been invited to do, to Malava w 
his wife and his father-in-law. And after he had rested a month only 


accompany their dead hii.sband.s to tho world of spirits, seems to rest upon incontost; 
evidence, and there can he no dou])t that ‘a lito of suttee, like that of modern Jn 
prevailed among tho heathen Sl.ivonians, tlie descendant, peihajis as JNtr. 'J'ybr reim 
(Primitive Culture, I, 421) of ‘ widow-sacrifice’ among many of tho European na^**^^ 
‘an ancient Aryan rite belonging originally to a period even earlier then th‘-iiy he 
* I. e,y of bad character. ..iCetion fo 

the king ! 
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ll-in-law’s house, he came back here to attend upon the king, but 
prayenr remained there. Then, after some days had passed, 

coiiccil name of Krodhana came to him, and said : — “ Why 

riruined your family by leaving your wife in her father’s house ? 
ijaudoned woman has there formed a connexion with another man. 
jtold me to-day by a trustworthy person who came from that 
. |o not suppose that it is untrue ; punish her, and marry another.” 

•* '^odhana had said this, he went away, and Vajrasara stood bewildered 
|mcnt, and then rellected — “ I suspect this may be true ; other- 
(]1(1 she not come back, though I sent a man to summon her ? 
I go myself to bring her, and see what the state of tlio case is.” 
ing formed tins resolution, ho went to Malava, and after taking 
t/f his father-in-law and his mother-in-law, he set out with 
>Jc. And after he had gone a long distance, he eluded lii^ followers 
^^'^^ftrick, and going by the wrong [)atl\, entered with his wife a dense 
lie sat down in the middle of it, and said to her, out hf hearing of 
; “ I have heard from a trustworthy friend,’ tliat you are in love 
P^'/anothcr, and when I, remaining at home, sent for you, you did not 
; SO tell me the truth ; if you do not, I will punish you.” When 
^-Jicard this, she said : If this is your intention, why ?o you ask me ? 
yfwhat you like.” When Vajrasara heard this contemptuous speech of 
sf, he was angry and tied her up, and began to beat her with creepers, 
while he was stripping olT her clothes, he felt liis passion renewed, and 
)^'|ed her to forgive him, whereupon he said ; “ I will, if I may tie you 
/«^ud beat you with creepers, in ti*o same way as you tied me up and 
^^♦jme, but not otherwise.” Vajrasara, whose heart was made like stubble 
Dve, consented, for he was blinded by passion. Then she bound him 
ly, hand and foot, to a tree, and, when ho was bound, she cut off his 
and nose with his own sword, and the wicked woman took his sword 


clothes, and disguising herself as a man, departed whither she would. 

But Vajrasara, with his nose and ears cut off, remained there, 
■essed by great loss of blood, and loss of self-respect. Then a 
Liin bcnOYolont physician, who was wandering through the wood in 
ell ot healing herbs, saw him, and out of compassion unboupd him, 
*u brought him home t6 Ips house. And Vajrasara, having been brouglit 
o '’d by him, slowly retur^' 0 <l to his own house, but he did not find that 
wife, tliougli he soit^ lit for her. And he do.5cribed tlie whole 
^icurrenco to Krodhana, and ll rcl.itcd it in the presence of the king of 
tatsa ; and all the people in tlV king’s court mocked him, saying, lliat his 
Wife liad ju.stly taken away lii.s man’s dress and suitably piinislied him, 
because lie liad lost .all manly spirit and faciilt / of just resontmont, and 
so become a woman- Tint, in suite of tlieir ridicule Le remains there with 
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lieart of adamant, proof against shame. So what confidence, y j 
Highness, can be placed in w’omen ? 

When Gomiikha had said this, Marubhiiti went on to sa^'nti^^ 
mind of woman is unstable, hear a tale in illustration of this triittf^ aij 
Story of king Sinhabixla and his fickk Formerly tlicre dwolt^^\so 

Deccan a king, of the name • b 
bala. And his wife named Kalyanavati, the dangliter of a prince o^^ ]\ 
was dear to him above all tlic women of his Iiarem. And the 
the realm with her as consort, but once on a time lie was expelled h 
kingdom by his powerful relations, who banded together against hi'^'id 
then the king, accompanied by the (pieen, with his weajions and 
attendants, set out for the house of his father-in-law in Malava. \ai ' 
And as he was going along through a forest, which lay in histot 
lion charged him, and the hero easily cut it in two with a stroke \th 
sword. And wfiien a wild elephant came at him trumpeting, he cjigl 
round it and ‘cut off with his sword its trunk and feet, and sti 




it of its jewel, and killed it. And alone ho dispersed the 1^S| 
bandits like lotuses^ and trampled them, as the ele['hant, lord of 
forest, tramples the beds of white water-lilies. Thus he accomp]j|j 
the journey, and his wonderful courage was seen, and so he reai, 
Malava, and then this sea of \alour .said to his wife: “You must' 
tell in your father’s house this that hajipened to me on the journey, it 
bring shame to me, my (pieen, for what is there laudable in courage < 
jilaycd by a man of the military caste?” After be had given her this injui 
tioh, he entered his father-in-law’s house with her, and when oag 
questioned by him, told his .story. Ili.'s father-in-law honoured him, . 
gave him elephants and horses, and then he repaired to a very powe;*. 
king named (lajaniha. But being intent on compiering bis enemies, 
left his wife Kalyanavati there in her father’s house. 

Some days after he had gone, his wife, while standing at the wiruL 


saw a certain man. The moment .she .saw him, he captivated her heart 


his good looks; and being drawn on by love, she immediately thought, \ 


know, no one is more handsome or more brave than my husband, but al 
my mind is attracted towards tliis man. So let what must be, be I v 
have an interview with him.” So .she determined in her own mind, and ti 
her de.sire to a female attendant, who was her coniklante. And 
her bring him at night, and introduce him into the women’s apartments 
the window, pulling him up with a rope, Wlieii the man was iutrodiici 
he had not courage to sit boldly on the sofa on wliieh she was, but i 
apart on a chair. The queen, when she saw that, was despondent, think i 
he was a mean man, and at that very moment a snake, which was roami 
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down from the roof. When the man saw the snake, he sprang 
fu'jin fear, and taking his bow, ho kiUo<l the snake wifh an arrow. 
;^^t fell dead, lie throw it out of the window, and in liis deligid at 
/r-j^ped that danger, the coward danced for joy. When Kalyana- 
I |m dancing, she was cast down, and th )ught to herself over and 
: “ Alas ! alas ! What have 1 to do with this mean*s[)lrltcd 
5; 'jAnd her fri(nid, who was a discerning })orson, saw that she was 
XijJand so sh(‘ went out, and (juiekly returned with assumed trepida- 
Jisald, “(^^leen, your fatlier lias come, so let this young man 
J^yurn to his own house hy the way by which he came.” When 
lis, he wont out of tlie window hy means of the rope, and being 
. (ji’edby fear, Ik; fell, but as luck would have it, he was not killed, 
^ipn he bad gone, Kalyanavati said to her conlidinte, — My fi'iend, 
1^' acted rightly in turning out this low fellow. You penetrated 
/■(jpigs, ibr my heart is vexed. i\[y hu'.band, after slaying tigers and 
' locals it through modest, y, and this cowardl) man, after killing a snake, 
/Jvifor joy. So why should I desert such a hu^l>a^d aiul f.ill in love with 
,(^ijmon fellow ? (lurse on my unstable mind, ov rather curse on 
who arc like Hies that leave eam[)hor and haste to impurity !” The 
,;^spent the night in thijse self-roproaehes, and afterw.iru. remaintal 
,^^lg in her father’s lu)u^e for the return of her hnshand. In the 
\y\vhile Sinhahala, having been sup[)lied with another army by king 
(iika, slew those live wleked relations. Then he rec.overed his kingdom, 
o, the same time brought hack his wife from her father’s house, aud 
p), loading his father-in-law with ahuudauee of wealth, he ruled the 
jj.^jfor a long time without opjiONition. 

So you .see, king, that the mind of even discerning women is fiekle, 
,^^hough they have brave and handsome husbands, wanders hither and 
,, r, hut women of pure cliaraeter are scarce.” 

^yVlien Xaravahanadatta, the sou of the king of Vatsa, had hoard this 
jj^p'clated hy Maruhhuti, he sank off into a sound sleep and so pas.-^ed 


ClIAPTEU LIX. 


Early the next day, Naravahaiiadatta, after he had pcrforaicd his 
,‘^ossary duties, went to his garden by way of amusement. And whde ho 
.as there, he saw first a blaze of splendour de.secml Ironi heaven, and alter 
* The Sunskiit College MS. inseits nit/w altei' ItitutH. 
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it a company of many Vldyjidliara females. And in the ,, 

glittering ones, he saw a maiden charming to the eye like a digit 0.^ 
in the middle of the stars, with face like an opening lotus, wf* 
eyes like circling bees, witli the swimming gait of a swan, dii^‘'}. 
perfume of a blue lotus, with dim])lcs charming like waves, 
adorned with a string of pearls, like the pre-:iding goddess of 
lake in Cupid’s garden, appearing in l)odily form. And the [)rine('^Jj^„. 
saw that cliarming enamoured en'ature, a medicine j)oteut to 
god of love, was disturhed like tlio sea, when it Ix'holds the 
moon. And he apjiroaehed lier, saying to Ids mini.sters — All ! ext^^ 
is the variety in jirodueing fair ones that is characteristic of Pix^l 
And wlien she looked at him with a sl«h*long look tender with pa^^ 
a^ked her — “ AVhoare }ou, auspicious one, and why have you (‘oinijc 
"Wiien the maiden heard that, she said, “ J/iden, 1 will tell you.” 

“ d'lu're is a town of gold on the llimahiyas, named Ivanehai^ 

In it there lives a kiiyg of the VidyadhaiMs, named Sph:itik;iyasas, j 
just, and kind to the wretched, the uu[)roteeted, and those who seek 
Know that I am his danghler, horn to him by the (jueeii lleinapra 
coDsecpieiice ol a boon granted by Cauri. And I, being the y( 
child, and having live hro( hers, and being d(\'ir to my father us 1 
kept by his ad\iee jiropil iating (jauri with vows and h\ inns. SIk 
]) leasetl, bestowed on me all the magic seieiiees, and (hagned to addi 
thus — ‘ Thy might in science shall he tenfold that of tliy father, a 
husband shall be Karavalianadattn, the son of the king (d‘ Vatsa. tlu 
einpei'or of the VidyadhaiMs? After tlie consort of S'lva Jiad s, 
slie disijipeared, and by h(‘r favour I ohlained the seienei's and gi.. 
grew 11]). And last iiiglit tlie goddess a]»])e;ir('(l io mo and eoinmandi'd 
‘ To-morrow, my daughter, thou must go and visit thy husl)aiid, and 
must return here the same day, for in a month thy fatli(U', who lui 
entertained this inteniion, will give thee in marriage.’ The goddess 
giving me this command, disaj>])care(l, and tin' night canio to an end ; ^ 

I am conic, your Highness, to ])ay you a visit. So now 1 will de 
Ha\ing said this, S'akti^asas Hew up into the heaven with her atteiic 
and r(?lurned to licr fatlier’s city. 

jjut Xaravahanadatta, being eager to marry her, wont in disappoiir 
considering the montli as long as a And Clomukha, seeing that 
WMs despondent, said to him, ‘‘Listen, prince, I will tell 3 on a deli-di 
fetory.” "" 

of l-ing ,S>oi,rnia% the Nishdila In old time tluu’e was a 

mni.h,,, <md the lomnd imnU* Kanckuiapurl, and in it tl 

* C]). tlio t.dcon in Cliaucer’s Sfpiirc’s Tali; ami Hu; parallels quoted by fc 
in bis luiioductioji to Chaucer’s l’rioie.sscs Tale <kc., p. xlvii. 
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co'iat king named Sumanas. Tie was of extraordinary splendour, 
ng ditlicult and inaceessildo regions, lie conquered tlie fortresses 
sses of lii.s foes. Once, as lie was sitting in tlie hall of assein- 
larder said to him— “ King, tlie daughter of the king of tlie 
(named i\ruktalat;i, is standing outside the door with a parrot in 
of|ecomi)anied by her brother Viraprabha, and wislu^s to see your 
'vlf The king said “ Let her enter,” and, introduced by the 
Jlhilla maiden entered the en(do.>ure of tin* king’s hall of 
And all there, when they saw her beauty, thought 'this 
^vitl|)rbal maiden, surely this is some heavenly nymph.” And she 
i for(! the king and spoke as follow’s — “ King, here is a jiarrot that 
four Vi;das, called SVid raganja, a po(d skilled in all the sciences 
eiihe graei'ful arts, and I have brought him here to-day by the 
soaking Maya, so receive him.” With ihese wmrds she handed over 
d^ot, and Lb w'as lirought by the wuirder near the king, .as he had a 
Py to see it, and it recited the follow^ing }/lok(C: 

giving, this is natural, that the black-faced smoke of thy valour should 
Itinually increased by the w'indy sigtis of the widow's of thy enemies, 
;iis is sia-ang(‘, that the strong llame of tby valour bki/. s in the ten 
ial points all the more licrcely on account of the oviu’llowing of the 
aih tears wrung Ironi them hy tlie humiliation of defeat. 

When the parrot had recited thi^ sloka, it began to rellect, and said 
^ dVhat do you wish to know toll me from what auslyn I shall 


T'heu the king was much astonislied, hut his minister said “I suspect, 

! 1, this is some f'lbhi of aueieiit days biaanno a parrot on account of a 
)ut owing to his piety he remembers his former birth, and so recollects 
e formerly read.” When the ministers said tuis to the king, the 
lid to the parrp^- “I feel curiosity, my good parrot, tell me ymir 
vhere is your^piaee of birth ? How comes it that in your parrot 
;m you know the sdafras / Who are you V” Then the parrot shed 
id slowly spoke : “ The story is sad to tell, 0 king, but listen, I will 

,11 ohcdiencc to thy command. ^ ^ , 

, , r I . / /•. Xcar the Himalayas, 0 king, 

The parrot s account oj his own iijc as ■ i 

there is a tree, which resem- 


! tlu! Vetlas, in Ciat many binls tal<o rofn.^c in Itf lll■alU'il<^s tlub e\(i>nd 
the heaven, as IJrahmans in Uie \ai-ioiis hranche, of the saeavl 
adltion.* 'i'liere a coek-pavrot used to dwell wiUi las hen, and^ to that 
air 1 was born, by tbc inlluencc of my evil works in a former life. ^ And 
s soon as I was born, the hen-parrot, my motlier, dieil, but my old father 


* An elaborate pun on dnja and sa/JiiM. 
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put me under bis wing, and fostered me tenderly. And be co; 
live there, eating what remained over from the fruits brought by^' 
piUTots, and giving some to me. ’ 

Once on a time, there came there to hunt a terrible army 4 : 
making a noise with cows’ horns strongly blown ; and the whoi, 
great wood was like an army fleeing iji rout, with terrified ant*, 
dust-stained banners, and the bushy tails of the chimnri deeri 
in fear, resembling cJioicrirs^ as the liost of Pulindas rushed i^.. 
play various living creatures. And after the army of S'avaras^t 
the day in the liunting-grounds, in the sport of death, tlie}^^r- 
■with the loads of flesli uliieli th<‘y had o))hiiued Put a cerfl^ 
Savara, who liad not obtaiiuMl any llesh, saw the tree in 
and b(dng hungry, a])proached it, and he guickly climbed up it, 
dragging ]>arrots and otlnn* birds from their ne^ls, killing lhein,anf^ 
them on the ground. And when 1 saw liiin coming near, lik(' the : 
of Yama, 1 slowly crept in fear underneath the ning of my fatin' 
in the meanwhile tlie rullian came near our in.'st, and dragged 
father, and wringing his neck, thing him down on the ground at 
of the tree. And 1 fell with my fatlior, and sli})ping ont from uik 
his wing, I slowly cr('])t in my fear into the grass and L'aves. T 
rascally Pliilla came down, and roasted some of the parrots and at 
and others he carried off to his own village. 

Tlien my fear was at an end, hut 1 spent a night long fre 
and in the morning, when the flaming eyc^' of the woi’ld had i 
high in the heaven, I, being thirsty, wx'nt to tlic hank of a ncigl 
lake full of lotuses, tumbling freipiently, clinging to the ear 
my wings, and there 1 saw on the sand of the lake a herinii 
Marichi, who had just bathed, as it were my gootl works in ; 
state of existence, lie, when lie saw me, n'freshed me with ( 
water flung in my face, and, putting me in tlu' hollow of a 
of pity, carried me to his liermitage. There Ihila.styi, tlio luja 
hermitage, laughed wlicii he saw me, and being asked by thei otliei 
why lie laughed, haviug supernatural insight, lie said — “ When 
this parrot, who is a parrot in consequence of a curse, 1 lain, 
of son*ow, but after I have said my daily prayers, I will tell 
connected with him, which shall cause him to reineinher his form 
and the occurrences of his former lives.” After saying this, U 
Pulastya rose up for his daily prayer, and, after he had performed 

* For the conreption of the sun a.san eye sec Kiilm, Die Ifcrahkinif’i ( 
und des Gottertrunks, jtj) o2, .53. Tin' idea is common in Kngli.sh i)eetry. 
instance Milton, P. L. V. 171, Spenser’s Fueiy Queeiic, I, 3, 4. Fur im 
clasBical poetry, see Ovid, Met. IV, 228, Ar. Kub. 28G, Soph. Tr. 101. 

I 
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prayer, being again solicited by the hermits, the great sage told this story 
concerning me. 

, ^ „ There lived in the city of Ratna- 

The hermifa sfory of Somnprnhha^ 

Mannrnihapr,ihhd,andMakarnn(hlui,whcri^ «ara a king named Jyotishprabha, 
in it appears loho iJte parrot was in a Jormt’r who ruled the earth with supreme 

authority, as far as the sea, the mine 
of jewels. There was born to him, by his queen named llarshavati, a son, 
whose birth was due to t le favour of Siva pro])itiated by severe asceticism. 
Reeause the queen saw ii a dream the moon entering her mouth, the king 
gave his son the name of inaprabha. And the prince gradually grew up 
with ambrosial (puili !^iurnishing a feast to the e}es of tlm subjects. 

And his father oyotishju’abha, seeing that he was bravo, young, beloved 
by the subjects, and able to bear the weight of empire, gladly anointed Idiu 
crow'n-]»rince. And lie gave him as mini'^ter the virtuouTi Priyankara, the 
son of his own minister named Fralmakara. On that occift^ion Matali 
descended from the heaven with a celestial horse, and coming u]) to Soma- 
prablm^, said to him : “ You are a Vid^adhara, a friend of Indra’s, liorn on 
eartli, and lie has sent you an excellent horse named Asiisravas, the son of 
L'chehh. ihsravas, in memory of his former friendship, if you mount it, 
you wih be iiuincible by your foes.” Alter the charioteer of Iiidra had 
said this, be ga\o Somaprabha that s]»lendid horse, and alter receiving duo 
honour, he ilew up to heaven again. 

Then Somaprabha spent that day jilcasantly in feasting, and the next 
day sahl to his lather the king ; “ iMy father, the duty of a Kshatriya is 
not Ipletc without a desire for compiest, so permit me to march out to 
ty\o’ |(|ucst of the regions.” When his father dyotishprabha heard that, 
^ leased, and consented, and made arrangements for his expedition. 

majirabha bowed before his father, and marched out on an auspi- 
iy,'\vith his forces, for the conquest of the regions, mounted on the 
i^iven by Indra. And by the help of bis splendid horse, he conquered 
^ every part of the world, and being irresistible in might, he 
®^'Jfed them of their jewels, lie bent his bow and the necks of his 
es at the same time ; the bow wais unbent again, but the heads of 
iemies wan-e never again uplifted. 

Iriien, as he was returning in tiiumph, on a path which led him near 
Limiilayas, he made his army encanqi, and went hunting in a w'ood. 
[as chance would have it, he saw there a Kiunara, made of a splendid 
, and he pursued him on bis horse given by Indra, with the object of 
ring him. The Kinnara entered a cavern in the mountain, and was 
view, but the prince was carried far awa'* by that horse. 
hAnd when the sun, after diffusing illuminallon over the quarters of 
i^'vorld, had reached the western peak, where ho meets the evening 
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twillglit, the prince, being tired, managed, though with difficulty, to return, 
and he beheld a great lake, and wishing to pass the night on its shores, he 
dismounted from his horse. And after he had given grass and water to the 
horse, and had taken fruits and water himself, and felt rested, he siuhhmly 
heard from a certain quarter the sound of a song. Out of eui-iosity ho 
went ill the direction of the sound, and saw at no gi-eat distance a lieavenly 
nynqih, singing in front of a limja of S'iva. lie said to himself in astonish- 
ment, “ Who may this lovely one be And she, setuiig iliat lie was of no))le 
apjioaranco, said to liim ba^hlully — “ Tell me, who are you ? How did you 
reach alone this inaccessible pliee?” When he luaird this, lie told his 
story, and asked her in tuiai, “Tell me, wlio are } ou and wliat is 3 our 
business in this wood When hi' asked this ([uestion, the heavenly maiden 
said — “ If 3 on have any desire, noble sir, to hear my tale, listmi, 1 will tell 
it after this preface she beg.in to speak with a gushing ilood of ti'ars. 


Tjinwdc f>] Manoyathap) ahhd and Jias~ 
munat. 


There is here, on the table-land 
of tlie Himalayas, a city nannal Kaii- 
chanalilia, and in it tliere dwells a king* of the \ idyadharas named Itidin^ 
Know that 1 am the' daughter of that king b\ his queen Jiemaprablj 
that my name is ManoiMthaprablui, and my father loves mo mure thai^^J 
I, by the power of my science, used to visit, with my female eon,^^, 
the isles, and the jirineipal mountains, and the woods, and the 
and after amusing m\ self, I made a ]»uint of returning every 
my father’s meal-lime, at the third watch of the day, to my palace J 
on a time I arrived here as 1 was roaming about, and 1 saw* on the 
the lake a hermit’s son W'ith his comji.inion. And being summoned 
splendour of bis beauty, as ii liy a female messenger, 1 a[)pro.iclu 
and he w'elcomed me witli a wistlul look. And then 1 sat down, 
friend, perceiving the feelings of both, put this ({ucstion toliimlhro* 
companion, “ Who are you, noble sir, tell me And his con* 
said; “ Not far from here, my frimul, there lives in a hermitage a i 
named Hidhitimat. He, being subject to a strict vow of eliasLity, vvii 
once, when he came to bathe in this lake, by the goddess Sri, who cami 
at the same time. As she could not obtain him in the llesh, as he 
strict ascetic, and yet longed for him earnestly with her mind, si 
ceived a mind-born .son. And she took that son to Didhitimat, .say 
him, ‘ I have obtained this son by looking at you; receive it.’ Am 
giving the son to the hermit, STi disappeared. And the hermit 
received the son, .so easily obtained, and gave him the name of Uasi 
and gradually reared him, and after investing him with the sacred t 
taught him out of love all the sciences. Know that you sec befo 
in this young hermit that very Ka.smimat the son of STi, come here 
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mo on a pleasure journey.” When my friend had hoard this from the 
youth’s friend, she, being questioned by him in turn, told my name and 
descent as I have now told it to you. 

Then I and the hermit’s son became still more in love with one another 
from hearing one another’s descent, and wlnle we were lingering there, a 
second attendant came and said to me, “ Uise up, your father, fair one, is 
waiting for you in the dining-room of the palace.” When I heard tliat, I 
said — “ I will return quickly,” and leaving the youth there, T went into the 
preseneo of my father out of fear. And when I came out, having taken a very 
little food, the first attendant came to me and said of her own accord ; “The 
friend of that hermit’s son came here, my friend, and standing :it the door of 
the court said to me in a state of hurried excitement — ‘ Itasinimat has sent 
me here now, bestowing on me the power of travelling in the air, which he 
inlierit s f'^^^^^.ns father, to see JManorathaprabha : he is reduced to a terrible 
state by love and cannot retain his breath a moment longer, without thal 
mistres® of his life.’ ” The moment I heard this, I left niy father’s palace, and 
aecoinpaniod by that friend of the hermit’s son, who showed me the wa}" 
and my attendant, I came here, and when 1 arrived here, I saw that that 
hermit’s son, separated from me, had re.^igned, ut the rising of the moon, the 
nectar of liis life. So I, grieved by separation from him, was bl.iming my 
vital frame, and longing to enter the tire with his bodjn Unt at that 
very moinont a man, with a body like a mass of llaine, descended from the 
sky, and tiew up to heaven with his l)od 3 \ 

Th^^}| T was desirous to hurl myself into tlio fire alone, but at that 
■ moment q voice issued from the airliere; “ iManorathaprabha, do not do this 
thiug.d’or the apjioiuted time thou shalt be rc-uuited to this thy hermit’s 
i^n.’V Oil bearing this, I gave up the idini of suicide, and here 1 remaii: 
'Tull of hojho, waiting for him, engaged in the wor,dup of Kiva. And as foi 
* the friend m the hermit’s son, he has disappeared somewhere. 




AVIu'dThe Vld^adhara maiden had >aid this, Honiaprahha said to her 
“ Then, wltiy do you remain alone, wliere is that iennale attendant of yours 
AYheii thel Vid} adhara maid(ni heard this, she answered : “There is a kin* 
of tliC Viulyadharas, named Sinhavikrama, and he has a matchless danghte 
named Ala tjarandikii ; she is a friend of mine, dear as my life, who*sym])a 
tlii/es witli my grief, and she to-day sent her attendant to learn tidlngsof iiit 
8o 1 s^'ntJback my own attendant to her, with lier attendant ; it is for tha 
rcas at I am at present alone.” As .she was ba_) ing this, she jioinlc* 


^naprahha her atieiulaiit deseending from heaven. And she mad 
> Mdant, after she had told her news, strew a bed of leaves for Somii 
'M iii, aind also give grass to Ins liurse. 

j|v, '^Thejii, after jiassing the niglit, they rose up 'U the nuirniiig, and sa\ 
'Pproaebling a Vidyadhara, who bad descended from hea'xm. And tha 
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Viclyjklliara, 'whose name was Dcvajaya, after sitting down, spoke thus to 
Manorathaprahha — “ Manorathaprabha, king Siiihavikrama informs you 
that your friend, his daugliter Makarandika, out of love for you, refuses 
to marry until you have obtained a bridegroom. So lie wishes you to go 
there and admonish her, that she may be ready to marry.” When tlie Vidya- 
dhara maiden heard tins, she prepared to go, out of regard for her friend, and 
then Somaprahlia said to her : — “ Virtuous one, 1 have a curiosity to see the 
A'idyadhara uorld : so take mo there, and let my horse remain here sup- 
plied with gra.ss.” When she heard that, she consented, and taking her 
attendant with her, slie flow through the air, with Somaprabha, who was 
carried in the arms of Devajaya. 

AVhgi slie arrived there, Makarandika Avelcomed her, and seeing Soma- 
prabha, asked, “ Who is this ?” And wlien Manorathaprahha told his story, 
the heart of Makarandika was immediately captivated by y lie, for 
his part, thought in his mind, deeming he had come upon Go(- oi tune in 
bodily form — ‘‘ Who is the fortunate man destined to lie her l)rideg'‘oom ?” 

Then, in confidential conversation, Manoratliaprabha put the t-jllowing 
question to ^Fakarandika ; ‘‘Fair one, why do you not wi>.h V) be mar- 
ried And slie, w'hcn she heard tliis, answered ; — “ How couhl I de>ire 
marriage until 3 'ou have aceejited a bridegroom, for }ou are dearer to mo 
tlian life ?” When ]\Iakarandika said this in an affectionate manner, 
!Manorathaprah]ia said — “ 1 have eho^en a brich'groom, fair o|ie ; 1 am 


■ waiting hei’o in hopes of union w'ith him.” When she said tlris, Maka- 
randika said — “ 1 will do as you direct.”* 

Then ^lanorathaprabha, seeing the real state of her 
her, “ i\r\^ friend, Somaprahlia has come here as your guest, aftei 
through the w'orld, so you mu''t entertain him as a giu'st wut 
hospitality.” When IMakarandika heard this, she said ; — “ I lj|-‘ 
bestowed on liim, by way of hospitality, every thing but tliapj-.^| 1 ' 
him accept me, if he is wulling.” When she said this, i\IanC;jj rj^jj 
told their love to her father, and arranged a marriage between i ,, , 

Soniaprabha recovered Ids spirits, and delighted said to her :-y 
now to your hermitage, for possibly my army, commanded by ’ 

ma}' come there tracking my course, and if tluiy do not find j 
return, suspecting soinetliing untoward, tlo 1 wall di'part, am,.^ 
learned the tidings of the host, I will return, and certainly n,,^^ j' " 
randika on an auspicious day.” When Manoratliaprabha bearc^. •, 
consented, and took him back to her own hermitage, making 


carry him in his ann.s. 


^(ichch(x in 

* I read Ivaihdk^nui with the yanakjit College MS. and ahiU 
si. 141 with the same MS. 
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In tho nicanwliilo liis minister Priyankara came there witli the army, 
tracking his footsteps. And while Somapraliha, in deliglit, was recounting 
bis adventures to his minister, whom he met there, a messenger camo 
from Ids father, with a written message that lie was to return quickly. Then, 
by the advice of his minister, he went with his army back to his own city, 
in order not to disobey his father’s command, and as he started, he said to 
Manoratliaprabha and Devajaya, “ I will return as soon as 1 have seen my 
father.” 

Tlien Devajaya went and informed INfakarandika of that, and in 
consequence slio became afllicted witli tho sorrow of separation. She took 
no pleasure iu the garden, nor in singing, nor in tlie society of her ladies- 
in-waiting, nor did slie listen to the amusing voices of the parrots; she did 
not take food ; much less did she care about adorning lierself. And 
though her parents earnestly admonished her, slie did not recover* lier spirits. 
And slie soon left her coueh of lotus-llbres, and wandered about like an 
insane woman, causing distre.ss to her )>arents. And’ when she would not 
listen to their words, though tliey tried to coinsole her, Jicr jiarents in their 
anger [)rououiiced this curse on Inu’, “ You shall fall foi some time among 
the unfortunate race of tlu! Nisliadas, with tliis very body oi yours, without 
the power of remembering yoiir former biidh.” Whefi thus cursed by lier 
piu’cnts, IMakarandika entered tlie house of a Nisluida, and became tliat 
very momeut a i\l^ha(bl maiden. And her father Sinhavikranui, the king 
of tho Vidyadharas, repented, and through grief for her dic'd, and so did his 
wile. Now that king of the Yid^adhar.is was in a former birth a risJu 
who know all the but now on account of some remnant of former 

sin ho has become this pa.rrt)t, and his wife also has bi'cn born as a whld >ow, 
and this parrot, owing to tlie power of former austerities, remembers what 
it learned in a former life. 

“So I Iqiigbed, considering the marvellous results ol bis w'orks. Ibit he 
shall be relyasc'd, as soon as he has toM this tale in tho court of a l;ing. 
And Somaprabha shall obtain the [)arrot’s daughter iu his Vid\ adhara birth, 
Makarandiku', who has now become a Nisluida Icmale. And i\lanoratha- 
prabha also shall obtain the hermit’s son Kasmimat, wdio has now U'come 
a king ; but Somaprablui, as .soon as he had seen his father, returiu'd to her 
hermitage, remains there propitiating S'iva iu order to recover bis 
beloved.” ere, 

Wlntb itsre hermit Pulastya had said thus much, he ceased, and I 
remembered ig'.y birth, and was plunged iu grief and juy. Then the hermit 
Marichi, wheo carried me out of pity to the hermit took me and reared 
mo. And wl^'ii my wings grew, 1 llew about liither and tbiLlier with the 
4 
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fliglitinesa natural to a bird,* displajing the miracle of my learning. And 
falling into the hands of a Nishada, I have in course of time re[iched your 
court. And now my evil works have spent their force, having been brought 
with me into the body of a bird. 

When the learned and eloquent parrot had finished this tale in the 
presence of the court, king {Suinanas suddenly felt his soul filled with 
astoiiishmcnt, and disturbed with love. In the meanwhile Siva, being 
pleased, said to Somaprabha in a dream — “ Jlise up, king, and go into the 
presence of king Sumanas, there thou wilt find thy beloved. For the 
maiden, named Makarandika, has become, by the curse of her father, a 
Isi^hada maiden, named Muktalata, and she has gone with her own father, 
who has become a parrot, to the court of the king. And when she sees 
thee, her curse ill come to an end, and she will remember her existence 
as a Md^uidhara maiden, and then a union will take j)laeo Ixdwi'on yon, the 
joy of whicli will be incre.ased by your recognizing one another.” Having 
said ibis to that king, 8 Iva, who is merciful to all bis woi\.]d])pers, said 
to Manoratbaprabba, who also was living in bis hermitage, “ 'I'lie hermit’s 
son lia^uiimat, whom thou didst accept as thy hridi'groom, has heeii horn 
again under tlie name of Sumanas, so go to him and ol)tain him, fair one ; 
he will at once remember his former birth, when he beholds thee.” So 
Soma])rabha and the Ahdyadhara maiden, being separately commanded 
in a dream by Siva, went immediately to the court of tbaf 'i onnas. 
And there iMakarandika, oil behohling Somaprablia, immediately ' ‘ 

her former birth, and being released from Inn- long cur.^e, i 
her heavLudy bo<ly, she embraced him. And Soma])rabba, 
favour of Siva, obtained that daughter of IIk; Yidyadhara {i 
were the iiicarnale fortune of heavenly enjoyment, emb 
considered bim.self to have attained his object. And king S 
beheld I\Ianorutlia]n'abha, remembered his former birth, and i 
mer body, that fell from heaven, and became Jtasmimal 
chief of bermits. And once more united with his beloved, 
had long \ earned, be entered bis own hermitage, and ki: 

(le])ai-ied wifh his Ixdoved to his own city. And the ])ai 


a""' -.<1 

,1" of U.0 

’ he 

‘oo Jeit tho 


body of a bird, and went to the home earned by his asceticisn„g . 

“Thus you see that tho appointed union of human be’'^^ ^ <1111 y 
takes pl.ice in this world, tbongli vast spaces intervene.” \\> 
hanadatla heard this wonderful, romantic, and agreeable story^U-*'^ ^ 
minister (Jomiikha, as ho was longing for Saktiyasas, bo wa 


* Cp. Aiistophanvs, Aves, pp. IGO, 170. 

HyOpcoiros opyn dffTa^/zrjToJ, Trerd/xfi/otj 
artKjuaproSf ovSiu ovd*noT*fv ravr^ 
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CHAPTER LX. 


Then the chief minister Gomukha, having told the story of the two 
Vidyadhara maidens, said to Naravahanadatta, “ Some ordinary men even, 
being kindly disposed towards the three worlds, resist with firm resolution 
the disturbance of love and other passions. 

Storu of S*uravarman who ttpared his Eor the king Kuladhara onco 

guilty wife. bad a servant of distinguished valour, 

a young man of good family, named S^iiravarman. And one day, as he was 
returning from Avar, he entered his house suddenly, and found his wii'e alone 
with his friend. And when he saAV it, he restrained his Avrath, and in his 
selF-control renccted, “ What is the use of slaying this animal who has be- 
trayed his friend ? Or of punishing this wicked woman ? Why too should 
I saddle my soul with a load of guilt ?” After he had thus rcllectcd, he 
left them both unharmed and said to them, “ I will kill whichever of you 
tAvo I see agiiin. You must neither of you come in my*sight again. When 
ho said this and let them depart, they went away to seme distant place, 
but S^u'avarman married another wife, and lived there in comfort. 

“ Thus, prince, a man who conquers Avrath Avill not be subject to grief ; 
and a man, Avho displays prudence, is never harmed. Even in the case of 
animals prudence produces success, not valour. In proof of it, hear this 
story about the lion, and the bull, and other animals.” 

,S7«,y of the Ox ah,uutomi in tho Thoro wasin accrtaiii city aricli 

Forest.^ merchant’s son. Once on a time, as 

he was going to the city of Mathura to tiado, a draught-bull belonging 
to him, naimxl Sanjivaka, as it Avas draggiiig the yoke vigorously, broke it, 
and so slipped in the path, which had become muddy by a mountain torrent 
flowing into it, and fell and brnised its limbs, ilie merchant s son, seeing 
that the bull was unable to move on account of its bruises, and not suc- 
ceeding in his attempts to raise it. up from the ground, at last in despair 
went off and left it there. And, as fate would have it, the bull slowly 
revived, and rose up, and by eating tender grass recovered its former con- 
dition. And it went to the bank of tie- Yamiimi, and by eating gixen grass 
and wandermg about at Avill, it became fat and strong. And it roamed 
about there, with full hump, wantoning, like the bull of S'iva, tearing up ant- 
hills with ite horns, and bellowing fre<iuently. 

♦ This is also found in tlio ranchaiautra and the Ilitopadcia. Soo Benfoy’sran- 
chatantra, Vok I, (Einleitun-), p. 100. In fact the prcvseiit chapter corresponds to 
the 2iul book th«! llitopade^a, “The separation of fuends,’' .Tohn.on’s Translation, 
p. 40, and to th<3 Ut book of the Punchatautra. In si. 15, I read, with Ur. Kern, 



Now at tl»afc time tliere lived in a neighbouring wood a lion named 
Pingalaka, who bad subdued the forest hy bis might ; and that king of 
beasts had two jackals for ministers; tlio name of the one was Damanaka, 
and the name of tlie other was Karataka. That lion, going one da^ to 
the bank of tlie Aamnna to drink water, heard close to him Ihoroarof 
that bull San jivaka. And when the lion heard tlie roar of tliat bull, never 
heard before, resounding through tlie air, ho ihouglit, “ What animal 
makes this sound ? Surely some gn^at creature dwells here, so I will di'part, 
for if it saw me, it might slay me, or expel me from the forest.” Tbere- 
u])on the lion quickly returned to the lorest williout drinking water, and 
continued in a state of fear, hiding his feelings from his followers, 

d’hen the wise jaekaP Damanaka, the minister of that king, said 
secretly to Karataka the second minister, “Our master went to drink 
water ; so how connxs it that he has so (juiekly returned w idioiit ^ 

Wc mu^ a^k him the reason.” ddum Karataka said — i^ 
thi> of ours? Have you not heard the story of the ape that 
wedge r” 


of the monhn that puUal out Tn a eiu'tain town, 

liiid to Iniilil a ,, 

divinity, and had accumulated much timber. The workmei\|^^,^,^^, aftci’ 
saving through the upper half of a jil.ink, jilaeed a w<-dge in halving 
it thu" suspimded, wmit home. In the im'anuhile a monkey cai^,^ iluu’e and 
hounded nj) out of miseliief, and .‘'ut on the plank, the parts Oj. ,^Ypj^^liV\’ero 
separated hy tne wedge. And he sat in the gap between tj ^ parts* 
a.s if in the month of death, and in purpo.seless miseliicd' 
wedge. Then he fell with the jdank, the wislgi? of which Inu^ pulled 

oul, and was killed, having his limbs crinsbed by the lining Qf tbo 

separated parts. 


(liTman 


• Weber supposes that tlie- IiKlians borrowed ,all the fahlc'S represenx . ^ j-iekal 
as a wise animal, as ho is not p.utieiilaily eiiiining. Jfc' Hunks that' ^ 

'VVostoin stories ahont the fox, and suli.stitult d for tliat aniniid tho j; ^ 
aiguos that this does not jirovo that these fahlos ar(> not of Indian or 
stories ropiosont the lion as knit; of beasts, though it is not a (h'l'tuan aniy 
Panehattuitra, vol. I, itp. 102, loa) Seiralso Do Guhernati.s, Zoological ti“|^ 

t This story is found in the JIjtop;uh>a, the Paneliataulra, tlio lva't(i Diin- 

nah, Anvar-i-Siihaili, Lnro dos Jaimiojc.s, p. 01, Cabinet dos F^o / wil 
and other collulions {fjeuO^’s Faiiehatantra, A'ol. 1, p. 105.) Fertile 
Panchatantra, .sie I’.enfey, Vol. 11, p. p, for that of the Ilitopadesi, 
tion, p. 41, For that of the Kalila and Diiuna Penfey is'fer.s us ^ 

translation, p. 88, for that of the Auvar-i-Siihaili to FasiwieF’s tran/** , ur 

1 dation, p* 

Benfey considers a fahlo of ilasop, in which an ape irie.s to fish and isl drown- 

ed, an imitaHon of thi.s It reminds ono of tho trick which the fox playl^^ ^ 

Eeineke Fuchs, (Simrock’s Deutsche Volksluchcr, Vol. I, p. 148 .) f‘ ^ 
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“ Tims a person is ruined hy meddling with what is not his own husinoss. 
So what is tlic use of our penetrating the mind of the king of beasts ?” 
When the grave Damanaka heard Karat aka say this, he answered — -“Certainly 
wise ministers must penetrate and observe the peculiarities of their master’s 
character. For wlio would coniine his attention to hlling his belly?” 
When Darnanaka said this, the good Karataka said — “ Frying for one’s 
own gratification is not the duty of a servant.” Darnanaka, being thud ad- 
dressed, re}died — “ Do not speak thus^ every one desires a recompense suited 
to his character ; the dog is satisfied with a bone only, the lion attacks an 
elephant.” 

When Karataka heard this, he said, “ And supposing under these 
circumstances the master is angry, instead of being ])lcased, where is your 
special advantage ? Lords, like mountains, are exceedingly rough, firm, 
uneven, dilHcult of access, and surioundcd with noxious creatures.” Then 
Darnanaka said, “ This is true, but he who is wise, gradually gtjbs inlluence 
over his master by penetrating his character.’^ 

Then Karataka said — “ Well, do so,” and Darnanaka went into the 
presence of his master the lion. The lion receiiod him kindly; so ho 
bowed, and sat down, and immediately said to him : “ King, I am a 
hereditary useful servant of yours. One useful is to be sought after, 
though a sti’angcr, but a ndschievous one is to be abandoned ; a cat, being 
useful, is bought with moneyg brought from a distance, and cherished ; 
but a mouse, being harmful, is carefully destroyed, though it has been 
nourished up in one’s liouse. And a king, who desires prosperity, must 
listen to servants who wish him well, and they must give their lord at the 
right time useful counsel, even without being asked. So, king, if you 
feel confidence in me, if you arc not angry, and if you do not wish to 
conceal your feelings from me, and if you arc not disturbed in mind by 
my boldness, I would ask you a certain question.” When Darnanaka said 
this, the lion Fingalaka answered; “You arc trustworthy, you are 
attached to me, so speak without fear.” 

When Fingalaka said this, Darnanaka said : “ King, being thirsty, 
you wont to drink water ; so wby^ did you return without drinking, like 
one despondent?” When the lion beard this speech of his, he rcH,ected — 
“ 1 have been discovered by him, so why should I try to hide the truth 
from this devoted servant ?” Having thus rcllected, he said to him, 
“ Listen, I must not hide anything from you. When I went to drink 
water, I heard here a noise which I never heard before, and I think, it is 
the terrible roar of some animal superior to myself in .strength, loi, as a 
general rule, the might of creatures is jiroportionate to the sound they 
utter, and it is well known that the infinitely vario animal creation has been 
made by God in regular gradations. And now that ho has entered here, I 



cannot call rny body nor my wood my own ; so I must depart hence to somo 
other forest.” When the lion said tliis, Dainanaka answered him ; “ Being 
valiant, 0 king, why do yon wish to leave the wood for l ^ slight a reason? 
Water breaks a bridge, secret whispc'ring friendslnp, counsel is mined by 
garrulity, cowards only are routed by a mere noise. Thei’c are many noises, 
such as those of machines, which are terrible till one knows the real cause. 
So your Highness mu^t not fear this. Hear by way of illustration the story 
of the jackal and the drum. 


Story of the Jacical and the Drum* 


Long ago there lived a jackal 
in a certain forest district. lie 
was roaming about in search of food, and came upon a plot of ground 
where a buttle had taken pla(*e, and hearing from a certain quarter 
a booming sound, he looked in that direction. There he saw a drum 
Ijing on the ground, a thing with whicij he was not familiar, lie 
thought, “What kind of animal is this, tluit makes such a sound ?” Then lie 
saw that it was motionless, and coming up and looking at it, he came to 
the conclusion that it was not an animal. And he jierceived that the noise 
was produced by the parchment being struck by the shaft of an arrow, 
vhich was moved by the wind So the jackal laid a.side his fear, and 
he lore open the drum, and went inside, to see if he could get anything to 
eat in it, but lo ! it was nothing but wood and [larchmcnt. 

So, king, why do creatures like you fear a mere sound ? If you 
a])prove, I will go there to investigate the matter.” When Damanaka said 
this, the lion answered, “ Go there, by all means, if you dare so Damanaka 
went to the hank of the Yamumi. While he was roaming slowly about 
there, guided by the sound, he discovered that hull eaiing grass. So ho 
wxmt near him, and made acquaintance with him, and came back, and told 
the lion the real state of the case. The lion Pingalaka was delighted and said, 
If you have really seen that great ox, and made frimuls with him, bring 
him here by some artifice, that I may see what he is like ” So he sent 
Damanaka back to that bull. Damanaka went to the bull and said — 
“ Come ! our master, the king of beasts is pleased to summon you,” but 
the bull would not comsent to come, for he was afraid. Then the jackal 


* Cp. Panchatantni, Vol. II, p. 21. In the 1st voliimo Bonfey idls us that in the 
old Greek version of thu fables of liidpai, the fox, who roprosonts Hk' jackal, loses tliroii^^h 
fear his ajjjjotito for other food, and for a hein in the Anvar-i-Suhaili, D'J. Tlio fable is 
also found in Livre des Lumicre.s, p. 72, (’abinot des Fees, p. XVH, IH3, and other 
collcction.s. The Arabic version and those dmived from it leave out the point of the drum 
being found on a battle-field (Benfey’s Panchatantra, Vol T, p. 132). 

Gp. also Campbell’s W«'.st Highland Tales, p. 2G8, “ A fox being hungry one day 
found a bagpipe, and procced< d to eat the hag, which is gem.'rally made of hide. Thoro 
was still a reannant of hro'ath in the hag, and when the fox bit it, the drone gave a 
groan, when tho fox, surprised but not frightened, .said—* Hero is moat and music.’ 
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again returned to the forest, and induced Ids master the lion to grant the bull 
assurance of protection. And he went and encouraged Sanjivaka with 
this promise of 23rotection, and so brought him into tlio presence of the 
lion. And when the lion saw him come and bow before him, he treated 
him with politeness, and said — “ Uemain here now about my person, and 
entertain no fear.” And the bull consented, and gradually gained such an 
inlluenec over the lion, that he turned bis back on his other dependents, 
and was entirely governed by the bull. 

Then Damanaka, being annoyed, said to Karataka in secret : “ See ! 
our master has been taken ])ossession of by Sanjivaka, and does not trouble 
his head about us. lie eats his llesh alone, and never gives us a share. 
And the fool is now taught his duty by this bull.* It was 1 that caused 
all this mischief by bringing this bull. So I will now take steps to have 
him killed, and to reclaim our master from his unbecoming infatuation.” 
When Karataka heard this from Damanaka, he said — “ Fiaend* evoi you 
will not bo able to do this now.” Then Damanaka said — I shall certainly 
be able to accomplish it by prudence. What can he not do whoso prudence 
does not fail in calamity ? As a proof, hear the story of the makiu'a^ 
that killed the crane,” 


^ , , Of old time there dwelt a crane 

Sto} y oj the crane and the MalaraA . j • i i i i i 

in a certain tank ricli m iish ; and 

tlic fish in terror used to tlee out of his sight. Then the crane, not being able 

to catch the lish, told them a lying tale : “ There has come here a man with 

a not u'ho kills tish. He will soon catch you with a net and kill you. So 


lijal: 


* T follow the rcadii^- of the Sanskrit College i\lS. mndhahuddih prahhur nydyam 
ulshnchicnndya sihshyatc^ This satisfies the metre, whieh Jirockhaus’s rc'ading does not. 

t This word generally means crocodile. But in thu Ilitopade^a the creature that 
kills the crane is a cratt 

I This fable is tl^ 7tli in P»cnfcy's translation of the raiichatantra, Vol. II, p. 58. 
It is found in the 4th hook of the Jlitopade^a, duhnson’s translation, p. 103. It is also 
found in the Arabic fersion (Wolff, I, 41, Knatchbull, 114), SymL'on Seth (Atlieniaii 
edition, p. IG,) John C.apua, c. 4, b., German tianslation(ljlm., p. 1183. D., V, b.,) 

Spanish translation, XIII, 6. Firen-.uola, 39, Doni, 59, Anvar-i-Suhailf, 117, 
Livic des Luiiiiercs, 02, Cahiiiet des Fees, XVII, 221, Thousand and ono Nights 
(Weil, III, 915.) Cp. Lafontaino, X, 4. (Benfey, Vol. I, p. 175). Benfi'y shews 
that it may he Bud(lliigtie in origin, quoting .1 story fiom llphain’s Sacred and Ilisto-* 
rical Books of Ceylon, 111, 292. Ho also sliows^ that it may have come into Buddhist 
books from the %k, as Alcious appears to have been acquainted with a similar Greek 
fable, (vEsopus, , ria 231, Cor., 70). Seo also Wob i’s Indisehe Studion, III, 313. 
I may as well nn^ tion that in the notes taken from renfey’s Punehalantra 1 sub- 


stitute Johnson’ 
in Rhys D. 
lishod. 


tuisoii’s tr: 
avids’ 4'ai 


anslation of the Uitopadcsa for Ma.x Mueller’s. The story is found 
Liuslation of the Jatakas. ('nn. 317 — 321.1 which has just been pub- 



act on mv advice, if you repose any confidence in me. There is in a 
lonely place a tninslucent lake, it is unknown to the fishermen of these 
parts ; I will take you there one by one, and drop you into it, that you may 
live there.” When those foolish lish heard that, they said in their fear— 
“ Do so, we all repose conhdcnco in you.” Then the treachei’oiis crane 
took the fish away one by one, and, putting them down on a rock, devoured 
in this way many of them. 

Then a certain makara dwelling in that lake, seeing him carrying off 
fish, said : — “ Whither are you taking the lish Then tliat crane said 
to him exactly what he had said to the fish. The makara,^ being terrilied, 
said — “ Take me there too.” The crane’s intellect was blinded with the 
smell of bis llc'^h, so he took him up, and soaring aloft ciirried him towards 
the slab of rock. Dut when the makara got near tin; rock, he ^aw the 
fragments of the bones of the fish that the crane had eaten, and he 

perceived that tiie crane was in the habit of devouring those who n-poned 

confidence in him. S5o no sooner was tlie sagacious jnit dou n on 

the rock, than with complete presence of mind he cut off the iu'ad o) the 

crane. And he returned and told the oecurreneo, exactly as it happened, 
to the other fish, and they were delighted, and haded him as their deliverer 


from death. 

“ Prudence indeed is power, so what has a man, devoid of prudence, 
to do with power ? Hear this other story of tlie lion and tin; hai’e.” 

There was in a ceidaiu forest a 


8fo)>j f>f thi Ivni (ukI flu; ho) t'.\ i i i —• 

lion, wiio was inMueioic, and sole cJia.:u. 
pion of it, and whatever creature h(‘. saw in it, he killed. Then ;dl the 
animals, deer and ail, met and delil)erated together, anil tliey nnuhj the follow- 
ing petition to tliat king of be<i>ts — Why by Killing us all at once do }ou 
ruin your own intenssts We will send you one .iniinal evc-ry d,i y I or 
your diniKir.” When the lion he.ird thl'., he coM.s<‘ut<al m tlndr [U‘opo>.il, and 
as he was in the hahit of eating one animal (‘\cry day, it happened that it 
was one day the lot of a hare to pnxmt him.self to be laten. The h.ii'e was 
sent off by the united auimaks, but oii the wa) the wi.se ireature relleeted — 


♦ Kero he i.s jhasha whi(di iiiean.s “laige fi^h.” 

t Cp. llitopades.i, Jolmsun’s traridalion, F.dde, J .X, p. 0, Arabic, (Wolif., 
46, Knatclibull, 117,) Sjimon Si th, 18, John of C.ipna 6, b., German 
translation (Ulrn edition) MH,*?, E., If, a, Spani.sb, XTH, 6, FnejKii'd.i, Doui, (12, 
Anvdr-i-Snbaili, 124. Livre des Fnmieres, 09, (Jabiriet des Fees, v VI F, 2;i(), JWldo 
4th Fahle, Livro des Merveille.s (in FdeleXtand du Meril, I’oC'iie. Ineilife.s 29 1), also 
Sukasaptati, oL Ijeiiily eon.sidei.s it to be Jiiiddhi.stic in oiigiu, rel'iinig to Meinoires 
8ur les centimes oceidentales tiaduits dii San.scrit par ITiouon Thting et du Cliniois 
par Stan. Jiilien I, .361, Koppen Ih ligioii des Buddha, p. 94, Note I, (BeidVy’s 
Panchatantra, Vol, 1, p. 179 and f.) 
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“ Ho is truly brave who does not become bewildered even in the time of 
calamity, so, now that Death stares me in the face, I will devise an 
expedient.” Thus reflecting, the hare presented himself before the lion 
late. And when he arrived after his time, the lion said to him : “ Hola ! 
how is this tliat you have neglected to arrive at my dinner hour, or what 
worse penalty than death can 1 inflict on you, scoundrel ?” When the 
lion said this, the hare bowed before him, and said : “ It is not my fault, 
your Highness, 1 have not been my own master to-day, for another lion 
detained me on the road, and only let me go after a long interval.” When 
the lion heard that, ho lashed his tail, and his eyes became red with anger, 
and he said : “ Who is that second lion ? Shew him me.” The liare said: 
“ Let your Majesty come and see him.” The lion consented and followed 
him. Thereupon the hare took him away to a distant well. “ Here he lives, 
Ixihohl him,” said the hare, and when thus addressed by the hare, the lion 
looked into the well, roaring all the while wil.h anger. And seeitig his own 
relhixiou in the clear water, and hearing the echo of hjs own roar, thinking 
that tluu'e was a rival lion there roaring louder th. u liimself,* he threw 
liimself in a rage into the well, in order to kill him, and»there the fool was 
drowned. And the hare, having himself escaped death by his wisdom, and 
having delivered all the animals from it, went and delighted them by 
telling his adventure. 

“ 8o you see that wisdom is the supreme power, not strength, since by 
virtue of it even a Iiare killed a lion. So 1 will efTecb my object by 
wisiWtti.” When Dainanaka said this, Karataka remained silent. 

Then Hamanaka went and remained in the presence of the king 
Ihngalaka, in a state of assumed depression. And when Pingalaka asked 
liim the reason, he said to him in a confidential aside : “ I will tell you, 
king, for if one know^s anything, one ought not to conceal it. And one 
sliouhl speak too without being commanded to do so, if one desires the 
welfare of Otic’s master. So hear this rejiresentation of mine, and do not 
suspect me. \This bull Sanjiv.ika intends to kill you and gain possession 
of the kingdonv for in his position of minister lie has come to the con- 
clusion that you are timid ; and longing to slay you, he is brandishing his 
two hoi'iis, his iiat|ral wea[)ons, and he talks over the animals in the forest, 
encouraging theiilwitli speeches of this kind — ‘We will kill by some 
artiliee this llesh-ejbing king of beasts, and then you can live in security 
under me, who an eater of herbs only.’ So think about this bull ; as 
loim as he is aliviJiere is 110 security for you” When Hamanaka said 
this, pingalaka Jfwered, “ What can that miser.ihle herb-ealing bull do 

* Hr Korn coincturos ahhujaijinmu l)ut the Sanskrit Culleg'' reads d 
tatiatuja^jitam itt thinking that ho was ontroarod thuie, however, the word 

sra/uoa uuist he chanj.d if this reading is to bo adopted. 

5 



against mo ? But bow can I kill a creature that has sought my protection, 
and to wliom 1 have promised immunity from injury.” When Damamika 
heard this, ho said— “ J)o not speak so. When a king makes another ecpial 
to himself, Fortune does not jiroeeed a.s favourably as hefoi’c.* d'hc lieklo 
goddess, if she places her feet at tlie same time upon two exalted persons, 
cannot keep her footing long, she will certainly abandon one of the tw'o. 
And a king, who hates a good servant and honours a bad servant, is to bo 
avoided by the wise, as a wdeked patient by physicians. Wlu're there is a 
spenker and a hearer of that a<lvice, which in tlie beginning is disagreeable, 
but in the end is useful, there Fortune sets her foot, lie, wdio does not 
hear the advice of the good, but listens to the advice of the bad, in a short 
time falls into calamity, and is atUicted. So what is the meaning of this 
love of yours for the bull, () king r* And what d(H‘s it matter that you gave 
him protection, or that he came as a suppliant, if he plots against your 
life ? jMol cover, if this bull remains always about your [leiNon, you will 
have w’orms produced in }ou by his excretions. And they will enter your 
body, W'hich is covered with the scars of w'ound.s from the tusks of infuriated 
elcjihants. Why i^hould he not have chosen to kill you by craft ? If a 
wicked person is wise enougli not to <lo an injuryf bimsclf, it will bajipcn 
by as'^ociation with him, licar a story in proof of it.” 

In tlie bed of a C('rtain king 
tliorc long lived undiscovered a louse, 
that bad erc[)t in from someudicrc or other, by name Ma.ndavisarpini. And 
suddenly a Ilea, named Tittibba, entered that bed, wafted there by tiie wind 
Irom some place or other. And wdieii Mandavisai’pini saw him, she said, 
“ Why have you invaded my home ? go eFe where.” Tittibba ausw^ered, 
“I wish to drink the blood of a king, a luxury whieh I have never 
tasted before, so permit me to dw^ell here.” Then, to please him, the 
loLise said to him, “ If this is the case, remain. But you must not 
bite the king, my friend, at unseas()mil>lc times, you must bite him gently 
when lie is asleep.” When Tittdiha heard that, he consented and 
remained. But at night he hit tlie king hard when he was in lied, and 
then tlie king rose up, exclaiming, “1 am bitten,” thou the wi(;ked ilea 
fled quickly, and the king’s servants made a .search in tlie bed, and finding 
the lou.se there, killed it. 


iStoyi/ of the Imse and the I'ha.X 


* I prefer the reading 7. //s of the Snn.'^krit College I\TS., and v<*iuld render, “ Whom 
can the king make his equal ‘r Fortune does not proceed in tlialj' ly.” 
t T read dukhan} for dosJio wdlh (he San.skrit (’ollege MS. leS-j 

(tp. tlie nintli in JteiiA-y’.s (ran.slation, Fol. II, p. 71. ^C'p. also Kalilali and 
Dimnah, (WoliT. T, Knah liljiill, 12(i), iSymeoii Seth, p. 22, John of Chpiia d, 
1 , b, German tnin.slatioii (Ulin, MS.'l) K., V., a, Spaiiisli translation XVI a, Fircn- 
zuola, 49, JDuni, 75, (Beiifey, Vol. I, p. 223). 
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“ So Manclavisarpini perisbed by associating wifcli Tittibba. Accordingly 
your association witii Saiijivaka will not be for your advantage ; if you do not 
believe in wbat I say, you will soon yourself see him approach, brandisliing 
bis head, confiding in bis horns, which are shar() as lances.” 

By these words the feelings of Pingahika were cliangod towards the 
bull, and so Damanaka induced liim to form in liia heart tlio determination 
that tlie bull must bo killed. And Damanaka, having ascertained the state 
of the lion’s feelings, immediately went off of his own accord to Sanjivaka, 
and sat in his presence with a despondent air. The bull said to him, “ Priend, 
why arc you in this state P Are you in good health ?” The j:ickal answered. 
What can bo healthy with a servant ? Who is permanently dear to a 
king ? What petitioner is not despised ? Who is not subject to time P” 
When the jackal said this, the bull again said to him — “ Why do you 
seem so despondent to-day, my friend, tell me P” Then Damanaka said— 
Listen, I speak out of friendship. Tlie lion Pingalaka has to-day becomo 
liostile to you. So unstable is his alfection that, without regard for his 
friendship, he wishes to kill you and eat you, .. ul I see tliat his evilly- 
disposed courtiers liave instigated him to do it.” The Simple-minded hull, 
supposing, on account of the confidence he had })rcviously reposed in the 
jackal, that this speech was true, and feeling despondent, sjiid to him : “ Alas 
a mean master, with moan retainers, though he bo won over by faithful 
service, becomes estranged ; in proof of it hear this story.” 

Story of the Lio)iy the Fiinthery the V) ow liiore lived once in a certain 

and the JaeLal.'* forest a lion, named Madotkatu, and 

he had three followers, a panther, a crow, and a jackal. Tfiiab lion once 
saw a camel, that had escaped from a, caravan, entering his woo<l, a 
creature he was not familiar witli before, of ridiculous a[)pearaiiee. That 
king of beasts said in astonishment, “ What is this creature ?” And 
the crow, who knew when it behoved him to speak, said, “ It is a camel.” 
Then the lion, out of curiosity, hud the camel summoned, and giving 
Lima promise of protection, he made him his courtier, and placed him about 
bis por.son. 

One day the lion was wounded in a fight witli an elephant, and h.dng 
out of health, mad(‘ many fasts, though surrouiuhvl by those attendants 
who were i*i good health. Then the lion, being exhausted, roamed about 

* Cp. Johnson’s translation of tho Ifitopadcsa, J'ahlo XI, p. 110. Bonffy com- 
pares Kalilali and Dimnah (Wollf. 1, 7S, Knatchbull 13S}, John of Capu.i, d., 3, 
Wynioon Seth, p. 2J, German translation (LTni 1 ..vJ) h. 1, 0 Spanish tran^hifinu, 
XVII, G and f Pirenziiola, 57, Doni o i, Anv.-ir-i-Siih.iih, 153, Li\io di's 
Luniieros, 118, Cabinet des P^es, XVII, 201, (lieiifey’s Panohalaiitra, Vel. I, p. 230.) 
Cp. also Sashas from tho Par East, Talc XIX. In si. 115, I read uauaktyuhi; seo 
Bohtlingk and iioth s. v. vairutya. 



in search ol; food, but not finding any, secretly asked all bis courtiers, 
except the camel, wbat Avas to be done. Tl\ey said to him: — ‘ Your 
Hij^bness, we must ^ive advice which is seasoiiai)le in our ])r(‘SL'ut 
calamity. What friendship can you liave with a camel, and wliy do you 
not eat him? He is a grass-eating animal, and tliorefore meant to be 
devoured by us tlesh-eaters. And why should not one b(^ sacrificed to 
supply food to many? If your Ifighness should object, on the ground 
that you cannot slay one to whom you have granted protection, we 
Avill contrive a plot by which we shall induce the caimd himself to offer 
you his own body.” When they had said this, the crow, by the p^uanission 
of the lion, after arranging the })lot, wcuit and said to that camel : “ This 
master of ours is overpowered with hunger, and says nothing to iis, so 
we intend to make him well-disposed to us by oiTering him our bodies, and 
you had better do the same, in order that he may be well-disposed towards 
you.” When the crow said this to the camel, the simple-minded cannd 
agreed to it, and came to the lion with the crow. Tl^en the crow said, 
“ King, eat me, for I am my own mast(‘r.” Then tin) lion said, “ What 
is the use of eati!)g such a small creature as you ?” 'riiereupon the jackal 
s<ud — ” Kat me,” and the lion rejeeb'd him in the same way. Then the 
panther said “ Eat me,” and yet the lion would iu)t eat him ; and at hist 
the camel said “ Eat me.” So the lion, and the crow, and his fellows 
entrapped him by the^'C deceitful offers, and taking him at his word, killed 
him, divided him into portions, and ate him. 

“ In the .same way some treacherous person has instigated Ihngalaka 
against me without cause. So now (histiny must (hadde. For it is better 
to be the servant of a vulture-king with swans for courtiiu’s, than to serve 
a swan as king, if his courtiers be vultures, much le^s a king of a worse 
character, with such courtiers.* “ When the dishomist D.imanaka heaia 
Sanjivaka .say that, he replied, “ Everything is accomplished by resolutioi 
listen — I will tell you a tale to prove this.” 


, ^ ^ ,, There lived a ceiTain cock 

btory of the jmtr of Titfjohas. . 

on the shore or the sea with hi 

hen. And the hen, being about to lay eggs, said to the cock : “ Come 

let us go away from this place, for if I lay eggs here, the sea may carry thei 

off with its waAms.” When the cock-bird heard this speech of the henh 

he .said to her — “ T'he sea cannot contend with me.” On hearing tha 

the hen said — “ Do not talk so ; what comparison is there between ye 


* Benfoy (Panchatantra, Vol. I, p. 231) fjiiotes tho following passago from Jol 
of Capua’s version, “ Dicitiir autom, molior omnium n'giim est (jui a(juila) similatur 
cuju.s circuitu nuut uidavora, l>ojor voro omnium est (pii .similatur (vidaveri in cuj' 
circuitu suut aquilaj,” It is wanting in Do Sae-y’s edition of tho Arabic vorsioii, ai 
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and tlio sea? People must follow good advice, ollierwise they will ho 
ruined.” 

Stay If of the Tortoise and the two lor thei‘0 was in a certain lake 

Sivans * a tortoise, named Kamhugriva., and 

he had two swans for friends, Vikata and ISankata. Once on a time the 
lake was dried up by drought, atnl they wanted to go to another late ; so 
the tortoise said to them, “Take me also to the lake you are desirous of 
going to.” Wlien the two swans heard this, tliey said to their friend the 
tortoise — “ The lake to which we wish to go is a tremendous di.'^tance oil ; 
hut, if you wish to go there too, you must do what wo tell you. You 
must take in your teeth a stick held by us, and wliile travidliiig through 
the air, you must remain perfectly silent, otherwise you will fall and lie 
killed.” The tortoise agreed, and took the stick in his teeth, and the two 
swans dew up into the air, holding the two ends of it. And gradually the 
two swans, carrying the tortoi.se, drew near that lake, and Vere seen by 
some men living in a town below ; and the thoughtless tortoise heard them 
making a chattering, while tliey were discu^sn.'’’ with one another, what 
the strange thing could be that the swans were carrying. So the tortoise 
asked the swans what the chattering below was about, and in so doing h't 
go the stick from its mouth, and falling down to the earth, was there 
killed by the men. 

“ Thus you .see that a person who lets go common sense will be ruined, 
like the lortoi.se that let go the stick.” "When the hen-hiid said tliis, the 
cock-bird answered her, “ This is true, my dear, but hear this story also.” 

^ , 01 old time there weie three lish 

Story of the three Ftsh. . » , 

in a lake near a river, one was called 

Anagatavidhatri, a second Pratyutpamiamati and the third Yadbhavishya,t 

in tho old Greek translation. This look.s as if the Ilohrow version, fiom wliich John of 
Capua translates, was the Ix'.st ropi(*.S('ntation of the oiif^inul Indian woik 

• Tin's corresponds to the 2nd F.-ihhi in the IVth hook of the Hitopadesa, John.son’s 
tr.an.slation, page 99. Benh'y considers thst tho fahle of iFsop, whi(‘h wo find in 
Bahriiis, 115,18 the olde.st f^nii of it. Ifo suppos«'s that it owes its present cohmiiiig 
to the Biuhlhists. It appears in tin, Arabic viT.sion (Wolll 1, 91, Kiiatchhull, 11*6), 
Synieoii Seth, p 28, John of Capua d., 5, b., G<'rman translation (Ulin , 1483) 
F., VIII, 0, Spanish translation, XIX a, Fircii/iiola, 6o, Doiii 93, Anvjir-i-Suhaili, 
159, lavre des Luniieres, 121, Cahiind des Foi .s, XVH, 309 (Bciifey’s Panchataritra, 
Yol. I, pp. 239, 240). See also AVeher, Indische Studien, III, 339. This story is 
found in the Avadanas translated from the (Oiim'.se by Stanislr.s Julieii No. XIV, Vol. 
I pp 71 — 73, (Lh'biMa'ht ziir Volkskunde, p. l.i) It is tlu' 3id in La Fontaine’s 
tenth hook, Tho oiiginal source is jirohably tho Kachclihapa Jataku ; see Khys 
Davids’ Introduction to his Buddhist Biith stories, p. viii. 

t i tf., the provide'! for the future, the li.sh that jio^.ses^ed p’“seiie(' of mind, and 
the fatalist, who believed in kumat. 'I'lns story is found in the Ilitopadesu, Book IV, 
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and they wore companions. One day they heard some fishermen, who 
passed that way, saying to one another, Surely there must be fish in tliis 
lake. Thereupon tlie prudent Anagatavidhatri, fearing to bo killed by 
the fishermen, entered the current of the river and went to another place. 
Eut Pratyutpannamati remained where he was, without fear, saying to 
Iiimself, “ I will take the expedient course if any danger should arise.” 
And Yadbliavishya remained there, saying to himself, “ What must be, 
must be.” Then those fishermen came and threw a net into that lake. 
Put the cunning Pratyutpannamati, the moment he felt himselt hauled up 
in the net, made himself rigid, and remained as if he were dead. The lislier- 
men, who were killing the fish, did not kill him, thinking that he had died 
of himself, so he jumped into the eurrent of the river, and went olf some- 
where else, as fast as he could. Put Yadbliavishya, like a foolish iiah, 
bounded and \vriggled in the Jiet, .so the fishermen laid hold of him and 
killed him. ' 

“So I too will j\dopt an expedient when the time arrives; I will not 
go away through fear of the sea.” Having said this to his wife, the ti{{ihha 
remained where he ovas, in his nest ; and there the sea heard his boastful 
speech. Now, after .some days, the hen-bird laid eggs, and the sea carried 
off the eggs with his u'aves, out of curiosity, .'-ajing to himself; “I 
shouhl like to know what this tittihha will do to me.” And the hen-bird, 
weeping, said to her husband ; “ The very calamity whieli I ])rophesied 
to you, has come upon us.” Then that resolute (iff/ljlia said to his wife, 
“ See, what I will do to that wicked sca !” So he called together all the 
birds, and mentioned the insult he h;id received, and went with them and 
called on the lord (larud.a for protection. And the bird.s said to him : 
“ Though thou art our protector, we have been insulted by the sea as if 
we were unjirotecti'd, in that it has carried away some of our eggs.” Then 
Garuda was angry, and appeah'd to Vi.^hnu, who dried up the sea with the 
weapon of fire, and made it restore the eggs. 


Pahle 11, Johnson’s transliition. lUmh y has discovered it jn th-' ]\ri]iald);hata, XTI, 
(111, .338) V, 1883, and/. He eoinp.airs Wold', J, o 1, Knatelilml], 131, Symron 
Seth, p. 20, John of Capua, c., 0, h., Cieiinan tiandalioti (inni., 1183), !•]. Ill, a, 
Spanish, W, h, Fiie/uind.a, -17, Jloni, 73, An\.ai-i-.Suhaili, 130, Civio dos 
Lumiercs, lo5, (uihinet di s i'’c<'.s, XVII, 2.30. {llenley, V<il I, [)|). 211 and 212) 

♦ For the .story of the ])air of lillihhn ])ird.s, ej) I Iito[)ad( ‘^a, Pook II, fahle X, 
Johnson’, s tiaiislalion, p, U7). Jlcnfey comparoH Wolll, I, 81, Kiiateh])ull H!), 
Syincon Seth, 28, .iolin of (aipiiad, 3, a., German Iran.^l.ition (Him 1183) F., VH, 
a., Spaiii.sli XIX, a., Fiien/uola, 03, ]J(mi, 32, Ainai-i-Siili.aili, 1.58, ijivro de.s 
Lumico.-^, 123, Cahiiiet d( . J‘’ce.s, X\'1I, 307, (Ihadoy’s I’aneliutantia, V’ul. I, p. 23.3) 
Beufey adduces ovidciice in favour ol its Buddhi.stic origin. 
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“So you must bo wise in calamity and not lot ^o resolution. But now 
a battle with Pingalaka is at hand i'or you. When he .sliall erect liis tail, 
and arise with his four feet together, tlicn you inn,y know that ho is about 
to strike you. And you must have your head ready tossed up, and must 
gore him in the stomach, and lay your enemy low, with all his entrails 
torn out.” 

After Bamanaka had said this to the bull Sanjivaka, he went to 
Karataka, and told him that he had succeeded in setting the two at 
variance, 

Then Sanjivaka slowly approached Pingalaka, being desirous of finding 
out the mind of that king of beasts by his face and gestures. And ho 
saw that the lion was })repared to light, being evenly balanced on all four 
legs, and having erected his tail, and the lion saw that the hull had tossed 
up his head in fear. Then the lion sprang on the bull and struck him 
with his claws, the bull replied with his horn-, and so their* light went 
on. And the virtuous Karataka, seeing it, said to Damanaka — “ Why have 
you brought calamity on our master to gain your o. /n ends ? Wealth 
obtained by oppre.vsion of .suhj<‘cts, friendship obtained by deceit, and a 
lady-love gained by violence, will not remain long. But enough ; whoever 
says much to a person who dopises good advice, incurs thereby misfortune, 
as 8nchiniukha from the ape.” 

of the Monkeys^ the I'uejhj^ and Once on ji time, there were some 
monk('ys wandering in a troop in a 
wood. In the cold weather they saw a iirelly and thought it was real lire. 
So they placed grass and leaves upon it, and tried to warm themselves 
at it, and one of them fanned the fireliy with ids breath. A bird named 
Siichimukha, when he saw it, said to him, “This is not lire, this is a iirelly, 
do not faligiie yourself.” Though the monkey heard, he did not desist, .and 
thereupon the bird came down from the tree, and earnestly diss\iaded him, 
at which the ape was annoyed, and throwing a stone at {Suclnmukha, 
crushed him. 

“ISo one ought not to admonish him, who wall not .act on good advice. 
Why then should I speak ? you well know that you brought aliout this 
(piarrel with a mischievous object, and that which is done with evil in- 
tentions cannot turn out well.” 

* Tlic following story is tho 17th in the 1st Book of tho Panchatantra, Benh-y’s 
translation. He compares the Ar.ahic vcision (WollF, I, UP Knatelibull, 1 >0,) Symeon 
Seth, 31, John of Paj^iia e., 1 ., Geim.an tr.ansl.ition (Ulm 1 18o) (i., IV., Spanish 
Iransl.ition, XX, .a., Fircinzuola, 70, Doni, 9.S, Anvar-i-Snhaili, 170, Cabinet cles 
Fees, XVTl, 329. Symeon Sdh has for the firefly AtW crTiA/Sorra . (lie Tnrldsh 
vtasion in tho Cahinet ties Fees “ Uu morceau do crystal (pii In dlait.” (Benfoy’s 
Panchatautra, Vol. I, pp. 209, 270). 
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Sfori/ of ManuabiMi and Dushta- Fur instance, there wore long 

budtlfu.*^ ago in a certain vill.ige two brothers, 

the sons of a moreliant, DharinahiuUlhi ami 1 )nshtal)ii(hlhi hy name. 

left tlieir falher's house ami went to anulher country to get wealth, 
and with great (lillieulty acquired two tlnuisaml gold dinars. And with 
them they retui ned to their own city. And they buried those dinars at 
the foot of a tree, with tlie exeeption of one huiidied, which they divided 
between them in ecjual parts, and so tliey lived in their father’s house. 

Ihit one da> I )uslitahuddhi went by hiiUMdf and dug up of his ow'ii 
accord those dinars^ which were buried at the foot of tin? tree, fur he 
was vicious and extravagaut.f And after om‘ month onlv had passed, 
lie said to Dharmabuddbi . ‘‘Come, my elder brother, let us di\ide 
those dinars^ 1 have ex])enses.” When 1 )h.ii’mabuddhi heai’d tliat, 
he consented, and waait and dug with liim, where lu* bad deposited 
the (////.'b’s. *Aml when tlnw did m»t tlnd an\ di'ihtrs in tln^ pbu (i where 
tliey bad buried they), the treacbeious 1 )u>btabuddlii said to Cliarma- 
buddlii . ‘‘You have taken awMy the d/'nd/i. ^o give me my b.ilf,” Ibit 
iJliarmabuddhi an^wlavd : “1 have md taken tlimii, \ou mu'>t ba\e taken 
them” So a (piarrel arose, ami Uu^htabuddbi bit 1 )liarmabiiddlii on the 
head with a stone, and dragg'sl him into tin* kind’s coui’t 'I'liere th(*y 
b(jth stated their case*, ami as the king's oliicers could not d. ( ide it. they 
were pioeeeding to detain them both lor the tii.il by onleab Tlien Dusbta- 
buddbi ^aid to the king’s ojliecrs ; “The tit*e, at the foot of whitdi these 
diii'irs were piaee*d, will depose, as a witness, that they were taken aw'ay 
bv this Dliarmabmhlhi. And they were ('xeeedmgly astonislo'd, but said, 
“Well, we will ask it to-morrow.” Then the) h,-t both Dharmabuddbi and 
Dusbtabuddhi go, after they had given bail, and they went se[iarately to 
tlieir bou^e. 

Ihit Du'^btabuddhi told the wdiole matter to bis father, and secretly 
giving him money, .said ; “ Hide in the trunk of the tiee and be my 

• fbnley cfirti j>:«r<'S tlu' Ai.iliie v« r^iori, (Wollb I, U.T, Kiritiliball, 1-31,) Svint fiii 
Seth, -U, Jidm <'f ( e , 2 , ( f* 1 iM.oi t Lliii ll.s'j)lJ, \1, i* , Sj),oiisli, 

XXT, -'U FjO'U/uott. Dorii. 101, Aio.ii •i--^ali,oli, 17-k Ia\i»- d. s lannicos, 121), 
(tibiret <lr.s l‘'e*s. X\'If, iJ.ddo. Kil. Xl.\, in lolcl.-M in.l (iu.Meiil. bnit.y 

[Kants out tli.it ihit Sonaid- \.i wliolly «a polls with thr Ai.itn snsionia 

two points, lie pidgi s t tlx till- oil fio (or iippls smokr to it,) not Dhaniidmd- 
(Jlii, (as in r.'ox li .tantM, IPnl' V, Vol 11. pj) 1 11 \- .// ) N . oiidls . in t lx I’anrh.il.iiitni 
the fat) r dx'M :,ixl (In- son H h uic d. m In .Sacs ’s A r.ibx- .md t Ix' old (Jicck sn.sion 
hotli remain rilis* . in Soni.idio.a, and .lidiii of (’jqm.i, and tlie A ns ar-i-Suhaili. tlx- fatluT 
dxsand the son i.s pnr-i-hcil JIck- w* havo a. to sh jin-ot t h it f lx- I Iducw sn.sxm, 

Inuii whuh .John of Cap ..i liaiislatMl. is tlx- tnicst rcpicM nl.ilis e ol the oldest Aiahic 
reel union d’e nf< Taix hat .ntra, V«d. 1, p. ‘27o and 
t I read willi the San.sk|U Coiiigo Mb. amdi i/ai//. 
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witness.” Ilis father consented, so he took him and placed him at nlj^ht in 
the capacious trunk of the tree, and returned home. And in the morning 
those two brotliers went with the king’s olfieers, and asked tlie tree, wlio 
took away those dinars. And tlieir father, who was hidden in tlie trunk 
of tlio tree, reidied in aloud clear voice: “ Dharmahuddlii took awa}^ the 
dinars." When the king’s oflieers heard this surprising utterance, they 
said ; '' Sundy Dushtahuddhi must have hidden some one in the trunk.” 
So tlicy introduced smoko into tlio trunk of tlie tree, wliieh fumigated 
the father of Dushtabuddlu so, that he fell out of the trunk on to the 
ground, and died. When the king’s othcers saw this, they understood the 
whole matter, and tliey compelled- Dushtahuddhi to give up the dinars 
to Dliarmahuddhi. And so they cut off tlie liands and cut out the tongue 
of Dushtahuddhi, and hani.died him, and they honoured Dliarmahuddhi as 
a man who deserved his name.* 

“ So you seethatadei'd done with an unrighteous mind is sure to bring 
calamity, Ihend'ore one should do it with a righteous ,h Mid, as the crane 
did to the snake.” 


iS/o)}/ of the Ci'une, the Sntihe and the 
Mitnt/ooAe.i 


Once on a ttime a snake came 
and ate tlie nestlings of a certain 
crane, as fast as they were horn ; that grieved the crane. 80, by the advice 
of a erah, he went and strewed pieces of fish from the dwelling of a 
mungoosc as far as the liole of the snake, and the mungooso came out, and 
following up the jiicccs of Jlsh, eating as it went on, was led to the hole 
of the snake, which it saw aud enteiaal, and killed him and liis offspring. 

“ So by a device one can suecoed ; now hear another story.” 

»/• lie mux Iha „lc m vm «« tiiue there was a 

baI(in<rX merchant’s sou, who had spent all 

his father’s wealtli, and had only au iron balance left to him, Now tlio 


* i. e., “ Viituously-niinded.’' Ilis hiothofs name means— “ E^il-mimhd.” 
t Cp. Ilitopiidi'si, Johnson’s translation. Fable, VIII, p. GO. Tli nlVy appears 
not to he awarii that this stoiy is in Hom.idcva. It corresponds to the sixth in his 1st 
Book, Vol. n, p. C7. lie thinks that Somadev:i niu.4 have rejected it though it was in 
liis copy. Benfey says it is of Buddlii.^tic origin. It is found in tho Avahie vei.sion 
(Wolir, p. 40, Knalelihull, p. 113) .Symeon S^th, (Atlienian edition, p. 10), John of 
Ca])ua, e., 4, a., (human translation, Him, 1 IS3 D., 1 V h., !Spani.^h, Xlll, G, Fireie/.uol.i, 
38, Doni, 57, Anvar-i-Suhaili, p. llG, Livre des liiimieres, 01, ( almiet des fees, X\ 11, 
220. It is conni'cled with tho 20th of tho 1st hook in Bt nhy's transl, hum, in fact it 
is anotluu' form of it. (Somadeva’s fahhi .si'cnis to he a hlendii * <>t the two I’.uuehatan- 
tra stoiies). C'p. also Blucdrus, I, 28, Aiishtphanes, Arcs, Go2. (Loiifey s I’anchat. ul- 
tra, Vol. I, pp. B37— 170.) 

f This corresponds to tho 21st of tho first hook in Bonfey’s translation, Vol. If, 
p. 120. Cii Amhie version (Wolff, I, 08, Kuatehbull, lOG.}, Byniuoii 8cth, 33, 

G 
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balance was made of a tlioiisand pnlas of iron; and dcpnsitin;> it in Hq 
care of a certain merchant, lio went to another land. And when, on his 
return, he came to that nuurhant to demand back his balance, the mer- 
chant s:iid to him: “It has been eaten by mice.” He re|)eat(al, “ H is 
quite true, the iron, of which it was composed, was particularly sweet, 
and so the mice ate it.” This ho said with an outward show of sorrow, 
laui^hiniTf in his heart. Tlnm the mm-chaut’.s sou asked liim to ^dve him 
some food, and he, biMUL^ in a ^()od temprr, eoJHc'ute*! to i^ive him some. 
Thou the merchant’s S(m went to hatin', takimj; with him tin' son of that 
merehaiit, ^\llO A\asa nuuv child, ami whom he persuaih'd to couk' with him ])y 
gi\iug‘ him a dish of nmuhiluiti. And aifm* ht‘ had l)afli<‘d, tli(‘ wi^e mer- 
chaut’.s sou deposited the hoy in the hoUsc of a Irieiid, ami ri'tiinu’d alone 
to the house of that merehant. Ami the merchant siid to him, “ Where 
is that sou of miner’’ He replied, “ A kitt* swooped douii from the air 
and cari’ied him otl.’^ d'lit.* iiicreh.iut in :i rag*' ''.lid, “ ^ou ha\’(? eoiiccaleil 
inv sou,” and so ho took him into the king’s judgment-hall; and there 
the merehant’.s son made the .same si.itfineiit. -d hi* lelii ers ot tie’ court 
said, “ This is impO'sihle, ho'.v could a kite carry olT a b‘'y r” Ihit the 
mei'chant''' .son answen’d ; “In a country whore a largo balance ol iiam was 
eaten by mice, a kite miglit <-arry (dT an eh j»bant. muoli more a boy.”'*^ 
When tbe officers heard that, tboy asked about it, (ml of euriosil\, and 
made the merebant restore the balance to the ow ner, and he, for his part, 
restored the merchant’s child. 

“Thus, yni .«ee, pm-NOMs of omimmf. ability attain tlieir ends by an 
artifice. Hut }ou, by your reek los.< impetnositv, have brought oui’ ma.st(‘r 
into danger” Wdum Hamanaka hoard this from Karat:ik'a, he laughed and 
said — “ Ho not talk liko this! What ehaiie'’ is thore of a lion’s not boing 
victorious in a fight with a bull r There is a (‘ousid.-raMe difl’oroneo hotwoim 
a lion, wdioso body is adormsl w if li uumorou', soars (d’ uoiiiids tioin the 
tusks of infuriat(sl olopbants, ami a tame o\, whose bod\ lias been jc’ieki'd 
by the goad.” While ilie jackals w'cre carrviug on tliis di-'cn^simi, the 


Juhn'of (aipua, ( ., 4, (o naan tiaiiskitidn (Tim, 1 ISI!) If, ff, 1»., Fion/iifia, S2. 
Hoim ll.'i. Aiuai-i-Su)Mil), 1«7, lavo ih , laumH.., (’.ilmiot il- .s 1 'e- S WH, 
353, Itoh, /f, TaM's nifc.ims, II, i:»;} hkj {r.Mif'.-y. J, ‘js;}' Jl is the l.st (3 tlio 
IXth I’ook oi Ij,i Font lint 's I'’a]»li-<, L<- <h j>osilaii.< inli<if|f. 

• aigiinunl k minds on- of tleit in “ In- Klny- Itanorntof hl- r,” (to 
Marclion, 01;. Tin king adjiHg. s a foal to (h- piojn,. tor <>{ .s.mi- o\-ri, her, no-' d 

was f.mnd witli Ins H asts. 'Di- oalown-rfiA th- K.ad w it li a ml . 'Hi.' 

demands an oxidanalion Jio sunh. “U i.s ,,Ht us easy for in- to . atch li^li 
land, as lor two - mi to jtiodnof a loal.” So., alfio I>u.-i Man lien voui Hi>ioelieiiik'i'‘ 
llnuche, Kadeu s Lnt.i i n Obvenliaiinu n, pp. H3, til. 
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lion killed the bull Sanjivaka. When he was slain, Damanaka recovered 
his position of minister without a rival, and remained for a long time 
about the person of the king of beasts in perfect luippiness, 

Naravahanadatta much enjoyed hearing Ironi his prime minister 
Gomukha thi^ wonderful story, which was full of statecraft, and charac- 
terized by consummate ability. 

Note to Chapter GO. The fables of PlJpay. 

Wilson in liis collected works, (Vol. IV, p. 130) rcniurks that wo have in tho 
Katha Rarit Sagora an earlier lepresontativo of tho original collectiou of Indian lahles, 
than ev(‘n tho Panehatanlra, as it agrees Ix'tier with tho Kalil.ih and Diranah than tho 
I’anch.'itantra doi'S. Tho earliest Indian form of tho I'anchatantra appears to havo 
boon translated into Ikblovi in the time of tho king of Persia, Khnshrii NaiishiTvan*i 
(between 531 and 572 A. 1) ) ; upon this tho Arabic, ti nslation was based. It wa 
edit ('d by Silvostro do Racy under the title, “ Oalila ot Dimna on Fablos^o Bidpii,” 
and has been translated into German by Wollf, and into J’big/ h by Kuatehbull 
Idii'ro arc many K'ceiisiuns of tho Arabic translation as of tho Panehat.intra. (Beiiroy 
is of opinion that originally tho latter work consisted <jf moio than live seidions.) 
Tlie obh'st translation of tho Arabic; ver.sion i.s tho Gieek ono by Rymt'on Roth, wliich 
was made about lOSO, A. D. (Benfoy, Pinlcitnng, p. H, witli note). Tho Latin trans- 
lation of Possinus was made from this. Perliaps tli(3 most important translation of 
all is the Jlobrow translation of JIabbi Joel. It must havo bc'cn made about 1250. 
It lias never been edited, with the exception of a small fiagiiKuit, and is praotieally 
represented hy the Latin translation of John of Capua, made hetweon 12G3 and 1278. 
P)eniey consideis that the first Gt'iman translation was made from a MS. of this. 
The oldest German translation has no date. The second appeared at Ulrn in 1 183. 
Another version, probably not based upon any of these, is a poGieal paiaphrasci, tho 
Altt'X’ Aesopus of Jialdo, edited hy Edel^stand du Aleril in his Poesies inedites du 
]\Ioyen Age. Theiis is a Spam.sli trairslatioii from tho Aiahie, pci haps through an lui- 
kiiowii Latin version, which a]ipear('d about 1251. A poition has been published hy 
Podi'ignez I)e Castro, Po.ssihly Paimond’s Jjatin translation was based partly on 
this, and partly on the Latin translation of tlm IL'hrew hy John of (\ipua. 

Tho Arabic version was translatasl into Persian by Nasr Allah in tho 12th 
century. Upon it is based tho Anvar-i-Rohaili of Ifu.sain Vai/,, which was written 
tlireo eentnrii'S later. It has hc'cn tianslated into English hy East wick. (Hertford 
1851). (d'ho above noto is siiinmavized frem Denfey’s Einleitiuig). Reo also Rhys 
Davids’ Ibiddliist Birth Rtories, Introdmdion, pp. xcm and xciv. llu says thtit tho 
Arabic version was made Lorn tho Ryriac. 
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CHAPTER LXL 


Then iho minister Gomukha ai^ain said lo Naravahanadaita, in order 
to solace him while pining for S'aktiya^as ; “ Prince, you have heard a tale 
of a wifeO person, now hear a tale about a fool.” 

Shr!/qf(Jn^JoolishHn}rJuiNn(ho,niuhi A certain rich merchant liad a 

alors’iroui/ info ( hdi cudl * blockhead of a soil. Jle, t)iice on 

a time, went to the idand of Kataha lo trade, and amon^^ his wares lliere 
was a ^M’cat rpiantlty of fragrant alocs-wuod. And after he had sold the 
rest of his wares, he could not Ibid any one to take the aloes. wood od’ Ids 
hands, for the people w ho live there are not acipiainted with that article 
ol connneiiee. Then, sei'iiiL^ pt'ople bu\in^^ charcoal from the woodmen, 
the fool burnt his stock of aloes-wood and reduced it to chaia'oal. d’heu 
he sold it fur tlie i)ric(‘ wddeh charcoal uxially fetclaMl, and rel urniiiL;’ home, 
boasted of his clevcrui'ss, and became a lauLjhini^’.^tock to e\er}!)odv. 

“ 1 have told you of the man who buriU aloCs-wood, now hear the tale 
of the cultivator of sesame.” 


f>fori/ of the oKtii nho yjtcid tornfal dhei'C was a Certain villa:^o}r who 

was a cultivator, and view nearly 
an idiot. He one day roa-^ted ^ome sesame-seed-, and, finding- them nice to 
cat, he sowed a large number of roasteil seed-, hoping that sinnlar oikm 
would come up. When they did not C(»me up, on account of tlndr ha\ing 
been roasted, he found that he had lo-t his snhstaiiee, and people langlnsl 
at him. 


“ 1 have siioken of the sesame-cultivator, now hear about the man who 
tlirew (ire into water.” 

^i<»l)(f the fjul who nihud fue and Tiicrc w’as a silly man, wdio, one 
^ night , liaving to [)erl onn a saeriTn'o 
no'T day, thus rcllccted : — “ I re.piire waiter and lire, for bathing, hurnim^ 
incmiso, and other purposes; so 1 will put thmn log’ether, that 1 may 
quickly oldain them when 1 want them.” Thus ivllecting, he threw tho 
lire into the pitcher of waiter, and then wumt to h(>d. And in the inornin \ 
vvlieii he came to look, the lire wais extiind, and th(‘ water wais spoiled. 
And when lie saw^ tlie water hlackcned with charcoal, hit face wais blackened 
also, and the face.s of the amused people wmre wreathed in smiles. 


* This is Xo. 81 in St;mi-his .lulion’s tnin.-lation of tlie Avad.mci.s. 
t Tins is Xo. 07 in Stani-las Juh< n’.s translation of tho A^aduiias. 
X This is No. 70 in tSlauislus Julwu’s tiaiiblatioii of tho Avadaiias. 
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You have Loanl the story of tlio man who was famous on account of the 
jntclicr of fn’o, now hoar the story of the noso-engrafter.” 

Sto)'}/ of (he man tcho trad to unijrovc Ihorc lived ill some place Ol 

hifi u'lj'cfi nose. otlier a foolish man of bewildered in- 

tellect. Tie, seeing that his wife was llat-nosed, and that his spiritual in- 
structor was hii^h-nosed, cut off the nose of the latter wlien ho was a.'-lcep : 
and then he went and cut off his wife’s nose, and sjaick the nose of his s])iri- 
tual instriK'toi' on licr face, hut it would not ‘^row there. Thus ho deprived 
both his v\ir<! and his spiritual i^’uide of their noses. 

“iVow hoar the story of the herdsman who lived in a forest.” 

There lived in a forest a rich 
Slorn of the fiohsh h< I'dsinan. i i -n i i i\r 

' luit sill^^ hertl''man. JMany roi^ues 

eoiispiiH'd loL;’etlier and inad<i friends with him. They said to liim, Wo 
have asked the dauL;hter of a rich inhahitant of the town in marria^^e for 
^ ou, and her I'atlier has promi>ed to ^ive her. AVInm he lu^ird th:it, ho 
w.is ]»l('ased and gave them wealth, and after a fevv days thev^ came again 
and said, “ Your marriage' lia.'. taken place.” He was very much jdcased at 
that, and gave tlnan abundance of we'.iHh. And .Ater some moi’O days 
tlu'V said to liini : ‘‘A <on has Ix'cn l)oi-n to you.’’ He was in ecstasies at 
tliat, and he ga\ e t hem all his wealth, like the fool that he \\a ', and the next 
day he began to lament, saying, ” I am longing to .see my .son.” And 
when the h('i’(km.‘iu began to ery, he incurrel the ridicule ol the pi'()ple on 
account of his hav ing been chc'i^ted b\ the rogiu's, as if he had acpiired 
the stupidity of cattle from having so much to do with them. 

“ You have heard of the herdsman ; now hear the story of the orna- 
ment-hanger.” 


Sto) y of i he fool (hid the oriKonents.* 


A certain villager, while digging 
up the ground, found a splendid .''( t 
of ornaments, which thieves had taken from the palace and placed thcie. 
He immediately took them and decorated his wife with them; he pnb 
the girdle on her head, and the necklace round her waist, and the anklets 
on her wrists, and the bracelets on her oars. 

AVhen the p('0})le heard of it, thoy laughed, and hruited it about. So 
the king came to hear of it, and took away from the^illager the ornaments, 
wddeh belonged to himself, but let the villager go unharmed, because he 
■was as stu[)id as an animal. 

’ . . I have told yon, prince, of the 

Story oj the lool and the tot ion. ^ , , , 

ornament-lincler, now licar the story 

of the cotton-grower. A certain blockhead went to the market to sell 


♦ Thi.s is Ke. 57 in Stani.slas .Jnlien’s translation of the Avadaiias, 
t This is No. 71 in the Avudanas. 
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cotton, blit no one wouUl hny it from him on tlio grouml that it was not 
properly cleaned. In the meanwhile he saw in the bazar' a goldsmith 
soilin'^ gold, which he had ])urilied by lieating it, a!\d he saw it taken by 
a cuslomer. AVhen the stu}>id creature saw that, he threw the cotton into 
the tire in order to purify it, and when it was burnt np, the people laughed 
at him. 

“ You have hoard, prince, this story of the cotton-grower, now hear 
the story of the men who cut down the palm-trees.” 

>/ of the Foolish y lil'Hji) s uho cut Some ioolish villagers w'cre sum- 

doicn the iHilm-ti us. ,j^oned by the king’s ollieers, and set 

to work to gather some dates in accordance with an onh'r fi'om the kitig’s 
court.* They, perceiving that it was vrry ea>y to gather tins (kites of one 
date-[>alm tliat had tumhhal down of it^(df, cut down all tin' date-palms 
in their village. And after tlu'V had laid them low, they gathtua'il from 
them their \fholc crop of dates, and then lhe\ imImmI them u[) and planted 
them again, but tlu'y. did not succeed in making them grow'. And then, 
when they brought the dates, th(‘y wcr(‘ not rewarded, but on the* ('ontrary 
])uni'>hed with a line»hy the king, who had heard of the eulting dow'ii of the 
trees, t 

“I have told you this joku' about the dute.s, now 1 am g'dng to tell ^ou 
about the looking for treasure.” 

iS/ryy y of lh>’ Tt utsHn 'ti/clu who v'(ts A ccrtaiii king t('ok to hiin^df 

a trca'-ure-liiHler. And the wi'-kial 
minister of that king had both the eNt'" oi ihi; man, who wa> aide to liinl 
the jjlaces where treasure wa> depositt'd, torn out, in urder that ho* might 
not run away an\ wdiere. The convc<jU'‘net‘ wa>> that, being blind, he was in- 
capacitated j roin sei'ing tluj indii’ation^ of ir('aoii\* in the eai th, w het her 
he ran away or remained , and pc(;ple, .seeing tliat.| laughed at the silly 
inini.sttn*. 

” You have lieard of the searching for treagure, now hear about the 
eating of salt.” 


htonj of the Tool aud Uic Suit, 

a villag'e.§ He was once taken 


d'htn-e was ojua* on a time an 
impenetrably "-lujii*! man living in 
home by a filtmd who lived in the city, 


d )io ]MS. in the ^.m>]oit folI< gc oads > djithHhhhshtiihhuijnt nmojauum. This is 
Ko. 4o in Iho Avridarns tonul.itf <1 hy ,St,iniv|.is .Inli. n. 

t Hie Kfiding eftlichfan-kiit (oll.-e MS. is (uhiffhiopounate, hni jnnhahly tho 
rcadingis«V//n^a^e>,;?^/?n;n/;f ttny worciifT huiiniiKd but uri tho'ionliary i.unishcd 
with a fine. 

X J think ^rt(/Hhonld hr tauK The .story is N'o. nS in the Avad.-ums. 

$ ITio Sarcskiit eollr.^r MS rewU f/uhta,urj)fmutrFi, hut le low m auhvarah. 
Iliia btory ls No. in thi' Avadaiiaa. 
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and was rogaled on cnrr^^ and otlicr food, made savoniT l)y salt. And that 
blockhead askod, “ What inakos this food so savoury?” IFis friend told 
liim that its redish was principally due to salt. He came to the conclusion 
that salt was the proper thinj^ to cat, so he took a handful of crushed 
salt and threw it into his mouth, and ate it ; the powdered salt whitened 
the lips and beard of the foolish fellow, and so tlie people laughed at him 
till his face became white also. 

“ Ilou have heard, prince, the story of the devourer of salt, now hear 

the story of the man who had a milch-cow.” 

r., r ,7 7' j 17 If 7 7 * There was once on a time a 

Kitort/ oj the I'ool ami his Milch-cou 

certain foolish villager, and he liad 
one cow. And that cow gave him every day a hundnal pe/e.? of milk. 
And once on a time it hap})ened that a b'ast was approaching. So he 
thought ; “ I will take all the cow’s milk at once on the feast-day, and so 
get very much.” Accordingly the fool did not milk his cow rfor a whole 
month. And wlien the least came, and he did b(‘gyi to milk it, he found 
its mdk had failed, but to the jicople this was an unfailing source of 
amusenKMit. , 

“ You have heard of the fool who had a milch-cow, now hear the story 
of these other two fools.” 


S(07i/ (,f tJu ToohJi 2]al(l Man a,i(I (he There wa.s a certain bald man 

Foul aho ptUui him. ^ copper i)ot. Onco 

on a time a \oungman, who, being hungry, had gatliered \vood-ap])les, as he 
was coming along his path, saw him sitting at the foot of a tree. In fun ho 
hit him on the head wdth a wood-a])ple ; the bald man took it ])atiently 
and .‘^aid nothing to him. Then he hit Ids head with all the re.st of the 
Avoo(l-a])ples that ho had, throwing tlnun at him one after another, and tho 
bald man remained silent, even though the blood tlowed. So tlie foolish 
young fellow had to go home hungry without his w’ood-apples, which he 
had broken to jiieccs in his useless and childi.''h pastime of pelting the 
bald man ; and the ioolish bald man went home with his head .streaming 
with blood, saving to him.self; Why should I not submit to being pelted 
with such delicious wood-ap])les ?” And ever\ body there laughed, wlien 
they saw him with his head covered with blood, looking like the diadem with 
which he had been crowuied king of fools. 

“ Tlius you see, jirince, tliat foolish persons become the objects of ridi- 
cule in th<; world, and do not succeed in their objects ; but wise persons 
are honoured.” 

When Naraviihanadatta had heard from Gomukha those elegant and 
amusing anecdotes, he rose up and performed his da\’s duties. And when 


* This stoiy i.s No. 98 in tho Avadiinas. 
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cnme on, tlic prinoo \v:is anxious! to hoar some more stories, and at his 
request, (Joinukha told this story about wise creatures. 

St,n>,oftinr,oira,yIthrKn>,jujthe There was in a certain forest 

Tojcoh^ thi ioid the Jhn* iVij^ion a great ii'ahndli tree ; and lu 

it t])('re lived a crow, named Ijaghupatin, wlio liad made his dwtdling tlu'ro. 
Oiie da\', a'> he wa." in his nest, he saw below the tree a terrible-looking 
man arri\e uilh a stiek, net in hand And whih* the crow louketl dow ii 
from the tree', he saw that the man .spread out. the net on the ground, and 
strew ed there some rice, and then hid himself. 

Jn the nuMiiwhile the king of t!u' pigeons, named ( 'hitragriva, as ho 
was roaming through the air, attended by Imndred^ (d* ))igeons, came tlnu'e, 
and scajiii'' the gr.un'> of li"' scattered o!i the ground, he aliglit'sl on 
the net (Hit of th dre for fbn I, .ind gut e night in the m.■dle^ with all his 
attendant'. V.’h.'ii ('hi! ragi i\.i 'a\\ that, he >aid to all his lulloweis ; 
‘‘ Take the n»'l in Auur h -ak'. and tly np into the .lir a^ fa't as uni ean,” 
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choose you for my friioid, as you are a creature cajjable of delivering from 
such calanniies.” When tlio mouse saw tluit crow from the inside of his 
liole, he said, “Depart! wliat fricnidshlp can tliere l>c l)etween the cater 
and his [)rey ?” Then the crow said, — “ (lod forhld ’ If I w(ire to eat you, 
my liunger might satisfied for a mommit, })iit if I make you my friend, 
niy life will b(? always preserved by you.” When the crow had said this, 
and more, and hadlak<m an oath, and-o inspired eoofidence in the mouse, the 
iwon^o came out, and the crow made? fritmds with him. 'hhe mouse bi^night 
out. pieces of fh^sh and grains of rice, and there they both remained eating 
togetluu’ in gi'eat happitu'ss. 

And one (hi\ Ihe crow said to his friend the mouse : “ At a consider- 
nhh' distance from this place there is a riven* in the; middle* of a forest, and 
in it there lisi's a. tortoi-i? nanunl IMantharaka, who is a fi-iend of mine . for 
liis sak'o 1 will go to that ])lace where flesh and other food is ea->ily 
obtained; if is dillicndt for nu* to obtain sustenance hen*, and lam in con- 
tinual dr('ad of the fowler.” When tin* crow' said this to him, the ]n )use 
answen‘(l, — “ d’hen we wdlli\e together, take mt; tiiei\' aKo ; lor I too ha\e 
an anno\ane(' here, and when we get there, I will e\p.aip the whob* matter 
to ^on." When llii;in_\a said thi^, I, ighup.ilin fook him i** his l)(Mk, and 
flew to the hank of that for(‘s( stoMin And tlun-e he fcnin ! his friend, 
tin* tortoise IManthaiaka, who weleuined him, and la* and the mouse sat 
’VAith him. And after the\ had conversed a little, th.it crow told the 
tortoise the cause of his coming, together with the eireuinsta.nce 
of his ha\ing made friends with Iliranva. d’hen the toidoisc ado})- 
ted the mouse, as Ids friend on an eipial footing with the er^iw. and a-ked 
the cause of the annoyance wddeh drove, him from his native pl.iee 4 hen 
Hiranva gave this account of his experiences in the hearing of the m’ow 
and the toitoisc. 


>S'/c; V ()/ (Ik J/f'/es'’ (iinl (In Jltiuut.* 


I lived in a great lade near the 
eit\ , and one night 1 stole a neeli- 
laet* from the jtabiee, and laid it np in my hoi-'. And hy looking at that 
iie(dvh<ie<‘ I acquired str(‘ngth,t and a niunher of mice attaehed tlieiuselves 
to me, as ht'ing able to steal food ibr them. In the meanwhile a hermit 
bad made a cell near bole, and he lived on a hicgo stock of food,, wdiieb 
lie obtaiiu'd bv begging Kvery evening be U'^ed to put the food, whieh 
remained over after be bad eaten, in In^ beggar’s porringer on an iii- 


Cp. WoltV, I. l'>0, Kiiatchlnill, ‘iOl, Syeicoii Seth, 17, dohu of f’.qiu.i, g . 3, 1) , 
(Jonuiin triiusbitioii (Ulm, 1 ISo) M, IV, 1>., S|Mindi t r.nisluion, XXXf, t. . Doin', 
18, ATiV!ir-i-Suhiiili, 27.'b lavre des Taunicrcs, ‘Jl I, Cahiuot d s Decs. XVJI, 110, 
Ilitopadcsi (.hdinson) Ibildo V, p. ‘ 21 . (Ih iilV v, Vol. I. ]> :D(‘. ) 

t Vov }K(<r w'o must read Cp. for thepowo- gniai by ,i trcasui c ilio ] 8lh 

cliaptor of Diis woik, woo also lh-iU\'y, \ol. 1, p. 320. 

7 
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accessible peg, meaning to eat it the next day.* And, every night, when 
he was asleep, I entered by a hole, and jumping up, carried it off. 

Once on a time, another hermit, a friend of his, came there, and after 
eating, conversed with him during the night. And I was at that time 
attempting to carry off the food, so the first hermit, who was listening, made 
the pot resound frequently by striking it with a piece of split cane. And 
the hermit, who was his guest, said, “ Why do you interrupt our conver- 
sation to do this Whereupon the hermit to whom the cell belonged, 
answered him, “ I have got an enemy here in the form of this mouse, who 
is always jumping up and carrying off this food of mine, tliough it is high 
up. I am trying to frighten him by moving the pot of food witli a piece 
of cane.” When he said this, the other hermit said to him, In truth 
this covetousness is the bane of creatures, hoar a story illustrative of this.” 

Sfori/ of the B}dh)nans wife and the Once on a time, as I was wander- 

iesame-m'ds.\ ^ from one sacred bathing-place to 

another, I reached a town, and there I entered the house of a certain Bnihinan 
to stay. And while I was there, the Brahman said to his wife, “ Cook to- 
day, as it is the cha^ige of the moon, a dish composed of milk, sesame, and 
rice, for the Brahmans.” She answered him, “ How can a pauper, like you, 
afford this ?” Then the Brahman said to her, “ My dear, though we should 
hoard, we should not direct our thoughts to excessive hoarding — hear this 
tale.” 

In a certain forest a hunter, 

Sioiy of the g)e((hj JackalX after he had been hunting, lixed an 

arrow in a self-acting bow,§ and after placing flesh on it, ])ursned a wild 
boar. He pierced the wdld boar with a dart, but was moidally wounded by 
his tusks, and died ; and a jackal beheld all this from a distance. So he 
came, but though he was hungry, he would not cat any of the abundant 
flesh of the hunter and the boar, wishing to hoard it up. But he went 
first to cat what had been placed on the bow, and that moment the arrow 
fixed in it flew up, and pierced him so that he died. 

* The Sanskrit College IMS. has ullamhja^ having hung it upon a peg. 

+ Cp. Wolflf, I, 160, Knatchhull, 202, Symoon Seth, 18, John of Capua, g., 6, 
Germaif translation (Ulm) M., IV, b., Anvar-i-Suhaili, 275, Livro des Lumiores, 211, 
Cabinet des Fees, XVII, 412. (Benfey, Vol. I, p. 318.) 

X Cp. Hitopadosa, Fable VII, p. 30, Benfey compares Wolff, I, 162, Knatch- 
bull, 203, Symeon Seth, 48, John of Capua, g, 6, Gorman translation (Ulm, 1183) 
M., V, Spanish translation, XXXII, a, Doni, p. 20, Anvar-i-Suhaili, 275, Livro 
des Lumi^res, 216, Cabinet des Fees, XVII, 413, Camerarius, Fab. il^sop., 388, 
Lafontaine, VIII, 27, Lancereau, French tran.slation of tho IlitopndoSa, 222, Robert, 
Fables Inedites, II, 191. (Benfey, Vol. I, p, 320). Cp. also Sagas from tho Fur East, 
p. 189. 

{ Perhaps we should read—««y^/^r. 
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** indulge in excessive hoarding.” When the Brah- 
man sa^ ** consented, and placed some sesame-seeds in the 

sun.y/ ’‘t into the house, a dog tasted them and defiled 

'^at dish of sesame-seeds and rice * 

“ So, yo^ , does not give pleasure, it only causes 

annoyance to those who cherish it.” When the hermit, who was a visitor, 
had said this, he wont on to say ; “ If you have a spade, give it me, in 
order that I may take steps to put a stop to this annoyance caused by the 
mouse.” Thereupon the hermit, to whom the cell belonged, gave the 
visitor a spade, and I, who saw it all from my place of concealment, entered 
my hole. Then tlie cunning hermit, who had come to visit the other, 
discovering the hole by wliich I entered, began to dig. And while I 
retired further and further in, he went on digging, until at last he reached 
the necklace and the rest of my stores. And he said to the hermit, who 
resided there, in my hearing, “ It was by the power of this necklace that the 
mouse had such strength.” So they took away all my wealth and placed 
the necklace on their necks, and then the master of the cell and the visitor 
wont to sleep with light hearts. But when they were asleep, I came again 
to steal, and the resident hermit woke up and hit me with a stick on the 
head. That wounded me, but, as it chanced, did not kill me, and I 
returned to my hole. But after that, I had mwer strength to make the 
bound necessary for stealing the food. For wealth is youth to creatures, 
and the want of it produces old age ; owing to the want of it, spirit, might, 
beauty, and enterpri.se fail. So all my retinue of mice, seeing that I had 
become intent on feeding myself only, left me. Servants leave a master 
who does not support them, bees a tree without fiowers, swans a tank 
without water, in spite of long association. 

‘‘ So I have been long in a state of despondency, but now, having 
obtained this Laghupatin for a friend, I have come here to visit you, 
noble tortoise.” When lliranya had said this, the tortoise Manthara 
answered — “This is a home to you; so do not be despondent, my 
friend. To a virtuous man no country is foreign ; a man who is content 
cannot be unhappy ; for the man of endurance calamity does not exist ; 
there is nothing impossible to the enterprising.” While the tortoise was 
saying this, a deer, named Chitranga, came to that wood from a great dis- 
tance, having been terrified by the hunters. Wlien the}'’ saw him, and obser- 
ved that no hunter was pursuing him, the tortoise and his companions made 
friends with him, and he recovered his strength and spirits. And those 
four, the crow, the tortoise, the mouse, and the deer, long lived there happily 
as friends, engaged in reciprocal courtesies. 


Here Somadova departs from the Panchatantra, (Beufoy, Vol, I, p. 318.) 



One diiy Chitranga was behind time, and Laghupatin flow to the top of a 
tree to look for him, and surveyed the whole wood. And he saw Chitranga on 
tlie hank of the river, entangled in the fatal noose, and then he came down and 
told this to the mouse and the tortoise. Then they deliberated together, and 
Laglmpatin took up the mouse in his beak, and carried him to Chitranga. 
And the mouse Iliranya comforted the deer, who was distressed at being 
caught, and in a moment set him at liberty by gnawing his bonds asunder.* 
In the meanwhile the tortoise Manthara, who was devoted to his friends, 
came up the bank near them, having travelled along the bed of the river. 
At that very moment the hunter, who had set the noose, arrived from 
somewhere or other, and when the doer and the others esea[>ed, caught 
and made prize of the tortoise. And he ]>ut it in a net, and went off, 
grieved at having lost the deer. In the meanwhile the friends saw what 
had taken place, and by the advice of the far-^^eeing mouse, the doer went 
a considoraljlo distance off, and fell down a.^ if he wei'o dead f And the 
crow stood upon hi^ head, and pretended to peek' his eyes. When the 
hunter saw that, he imagined that he had captured the deer, as it was dead, 
and ho began to imfke for it, after putting down the tortoise on the bank 
of the ri\er. When the mou>e saw liim making towards the deer, he came 
up, and gnawed a hole in the net which held the tortoise, so the tortoise 
was set at H!)(‘rty, and he plunged into the river. And when the deer saw tlio 
hunter coming near, witlunit the tortoise, ho got up, and ran off, and the 
ci’ow, foi‘ his part, Hew n[) a tree. Tlien the hunter came back, and llnding 
that the tortoise had C'-taqied by the net’s having been gnawed asunder, 
he returned home, lamenting that the tortoise had lied and could not be 
recovered. 

Then tlie four friends came together again in high spirits, and the 
gratified deer addn;ssed the three others as follows ; “ I am fortunate 
in having obtained you for friends, for you have to-day deli\ered me from 
death at the nr,k of your lives.” In .‘■uch words the deer praised the crow 
and the tortoi'^e and the mouse, and they all lived together delighting in 
their mutual friendship. 

Thus, y(m see, even animals attain their ends by wisdom, and they 
risk their lives sooner than abandon their frieud.s in calamity. So full of 

♦ As ho docs the lion in B.-ibriin, 107. 

t Benfoy coniparc.-, (iiirnm li. F. f'CLXXXIV, Rcnart, ];r 2d, (iritiim Kirulor- 
xind lla.iMnurchcn, dS, (III, UJOj K<-lInr, Romans dcs sept Sag« H, (JLII, Dyuolctian, 
Einlci(unf,^ -18, Coiui-- Lucanor, XLIII. (Bonfey, Vol. 1, p. m). Sco also La- 
fontaiiK; s Fables, XII, Id. This is j)cihaj>s the story which (haici-al Cunninj^hani 
found represented on a baa-rolicf of the Bharhut Htupa. (See fbawial Ciiuningli.im’s 
Stupa of Bharhut, p. 07.) The origiti of tho story i.s no dou]>t ilio Biith-story of 
“The Cunning Deer,” Rhy? Davids’ translation of the Jdtakas, pp. 221—223. 



love is the attachment that subsists among friends ; but attachment to 
women is not approved because it is open to jealousy ; hear a story in proof 
of this. 

Story of the wife who fahely accused There lived once on a time in a 

her husband of murdcnny a Bhilla* Certain town a jcalous husbaiul, who 

had for wife a beautiful woman, whom he loved exceedingly. But being 
suspicious he never left her alone, for he feared that she might be seduced 
even by men in pictures. However, one day he had to go to another country 
on unavoida])le business, and he took his wife with him. And seeing 
that a forest inhabited by Bhillas lay in his way, he left his wife 
in the house of an old Brahman villager, and proceeded on his jo\irney. 
But, while she was there, she saw some Bhillas, who had come that 
way, and she eloped with a young Bhilla whom she saw. And she 
went with him to his village, f following her inclinations, having escaped 
from her jealous husband, as a river that has broken a dam. • 

In the meanwhile her luisband linished his business, and returned, and 
asked the Brahman villager for his wife, and the Brahman answered him, 
“ I do not know where she has gone ; so much only, I know, that some 
Bhillas came here : she must have been carried off by them. Ami their 
village is near here, go there quickly, ^mu will find your wife there, with- 
out douht.” When the Bj'ahman told him this, he wept, and blamed his 
own folly, and went to that village of Bhillas, and there he saw his wife. 
When the wicked woman saw him, she approached him in fear and said, 
“ It is not my fault, the Bhilla brought me hero by force ” Her husband, 
blind with love, said, “ Come along, let us return home, before an}^ one 
discovers us.” But she said to him, “ Now is the time when the Bhilla 
returns from hunting ; when he returns he will certainly pursue you and 
me, and kill us both. So enter this cavern at present, and remain concealed. 
But at night we will kill him when he is asleep, and leave this place in 
perfect safety.” When the wicked woman said this to him, he entered 
the cave ; what room is there for discernment in the heart of one blinded 
with love ? 

The Bhilla returned at the clo.se of the d.ay, and that wicked woman 
shewed him her husband in the cave, whom his passion had enabled* her to 
decoy there. And the Bhilla, who was a strong man, and cruel, dragged 


* Benfcy compare.s with this the fifth story in the 4th book of his Panchatantni, 
Wie Qinc Frau lithe belohnt. But the very story is found in Taranga Go, whieli was 
not ])ublish('d when Bonfey wrote his book. For parallel stories see Liebreeht, Zur 
Volkskundc, p. 39 and ff. where he is treating of a tale in the Nugie Fiivialiuni of 
Gualterns IMapes. 

t The Sanskrit college MS. reads pallvn for patnim. 
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out the hasband, and tied him firmly to a tree, in order that he might next 
day offer him to Bhavani. 

And he ate bis dinner, and at night lay down to sleep by the side of 
the faithless wife, before the eyes of the husband. Then that jealous hus- 
band, who was tied to the tree, seeing him asleep, implored Bhavani to help 
him in his need, praising her with hymns. She appeared and granted him a 
boon, so that he escaped from his bonds, and cut oif the head of the Bhilla 
with his own sword. Then he woke up his wile, and said to her : “ Come, 
I have killed this villain,” and she rose up much grieved. And the faith« 
less woman set out at night with her husband, but she secretly took with 
her the head of the Bhilla. And the next morning, when tliey reached 
a town, she shewed the head, and laying hands upon her husband, cried out, 
“ This man has killed my husband.” Then the city police took her with 
her husband before the king. And the jealous husband, being (piestioned, 
told the wh«lo story. Then the king cinpiired into it, and finding that it 
w'as true, he ordered the ears and no>e of that faithlcf'S wile to be cut oiV, 
and set her husband at liljerty. And he went home freed from the demon 
of love for a wicked woman. 

“ This, prince, is how a woman behaves when ovcr-jealously watched, 
for the jealousy of the husband teaches the wife to run after other men. 
So a wise man should guard his wife without shewing jealousy And a man 
must by no means reveal a secret to a woman, if he desires prosperity. 
Hear a story .shewing this.” 

Sto)y of the snokc who told htn seerU ^ certain snak(‘,’* oiit of feai of 

to a woman. {biruda, lied to earth, and taking the 

form of a man, concealed himself in tlie house of a hcUcrn. And that 
hetccra used to take as payment five hundred tdepijants ;t and the snake i>y 
his power gave her five hundred every <l.iy. And the buly importuned liim 
to tell her how he acquired so many eb'phants »;very da> , and u bo he was. 
And he, bliiKbal with love, replied — “ I am a snake hidin^ here* from tear of 
Garuda, do not tell any one.” But the httii'ni jirivately told all this to 
the kuttini. 

Now Garuda, searching througli the world for the snake, came there 
in the* form of a man, and he came to the kutjini and said ; ” 1 wish to 
remain to-day in your daughter’s house, take my payment.” And the 
ku{\ini said to him, ” There is a snake living iiere, wlio gives us five hundred 
elephants every day. Wliat do wo care about one day’s pay ?” Then 
Garuda, finding out that the .snake was living there, entered as a guest that 

* Ndga in tho original — a fahuloiw Korpont demon with a human face. (’p. 
Ralston’s liussian Folk-Talcs, p, 8o. “ 11** Ihos as a Uitv snaky into his 
bower, stamps with his foot on tho gnmnd and Ihtotiich a yotjthfiil gidlant.” 

t Cp. Arrian’s Indika, chapter xvii, McCriudle's translatiuu. 
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hetcBra^s house. And there he saw the snake on the flat roof, and revealing 
himself in his real form, he swooped down, and killed him, and ate him. 

“ So a wise man should not recklessly tell secrets to women.” Having 
said this, Gomukha told him another story of a simpleton. 


Story of the bald man and the hair- There was a bald man, with a 

restorer. head like a copper pot. And he, 

being a fool, was ashamed because, though a rich man in the world, he had 
no hair on his head. Then a rogue, who lived upon others, came to him 
and said, “ There is a physician who knows a drug that will produce 
hair.” When he heard it, he said ; — “ If you bring him to me, I will give 
wealth to you and to that physician also.” When he said this, the rogue 
for a long time devoured his substance, and brought to that simpleton a doctor 
who was a rogue also. And after the doctor too had long lived at his expense, 
he one day removed his head-dress designedly, and shewed him his bald head. 
In spite of that, the blockhead, without considering, asked him for a drug 
which would produce hair, then the phy.sician said* to him, — Since I 
am bald myself, how can I produce hair in otliers ? It was in order to 
explain this to ^mu, that I sliowcd you my bald head, * But out on you ! 
you do not understand even now.” With those words the physician 
went awuiy. 

“ So you sec, prince, rogues perj^etually make sport of fools. You 
have heard the story of the simpleton and his hair, now hear that of the 
simpleton and the oil.” 


Story of a foolish servant. 


A certain gentleman had a sim- 
pleton for a servant. His master 
sent him once to fetch oil from a merchant, and he received from him the 
oil in a vessel. And as he was returning, with the vessel in his hand, a 
friend of his said to him, — “ Take care of this oil-vessel, it leaks at the 
bottom.” When the blockhead lieard this, he turned the vessel upside down 
to look at the bottom of it, and that made all the oil fall on the ground. 
When bis master heard that, he turned out of his house that fool, who 
was the laughing-stock of the place. 

“ So it is better for a simpleton to rely upon his own sense, and not to 
take advice. You have heard about the simpleton and the oil, now hear 
the story of the simpleton and the bones.” 

sior,) of the faith!, 'S!, u-ife who was There was once a foolish man, 

present at her own S'rdddha,* and he had an unchaste wife. Once 

on a time, when her husband had gone away for some business to another 
country, she placed in charge of the house a confldential servant of hers, a truly 
unique maid, after giving her instructions as to what she was to do, and 
♦ This story corresponds to No. XLIII, in the Avadanas. 
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went away alone to the house of her paramour, intent on enjoying her- 
self without being interfered with. When the lady’s Inisband returned, 
the maid, who had been well schooled beforehand, said with a voice choked 
with tears ; “ Your wife is dead and burnt ” She then took him to the 
hurning-ghaut, and shewed him the bones belonging to the pyre of some 
other person ; the fool brought them home with tears, and after bathing at 
the sacred hathing-]daecs, and strewing her bones there, he proceeded to per- 
form her hddJha. And he made his wife’s paramour the ofliciating llnihinan 
at tlie ceremony, as tlm maid brought him, saying tiuit he was an excellent 
Brahman. And every month his wife came with that Brahman, splendidly 
dressed, and ale the sweetmeats. And then the maid said to him, “ See, 
master, by virtue of her chastity your wife is enabled to return from the 
other world, and oat with the Brahman.” And the matchless fool believed 
most im]>licitly what she said. 

“ In tTiis way peo])le of simple disjKMtions are ea'^ily im])Osed upon 
by wicked women. .You have heard about the simjdeton and tlie bones ; 
now hear the story of the Chandala maiden”, 

Stonj of ihc *ihnhUiijns ChaiukUa There was once a simphi b\it 

good-looking Chandala maiden. And 
she formed in her heart the determination to win for lier bridegroom a 
uni\ers.il monarch. Once on a time, she saw the su])reme sovereign go o\it 
to make a progress round his city, and .she prooeedi'il to follow him, with 
the intention of n\aking him her husband. At that mom('nt a hermit 
came that way ; and the king, though mounted on an elcjihant, bowed at 
his feet, and returned to his own palace. Wlien she saw that, she tliought 
that the hermit was a greater man even tlian the king, and abandoning 
him, she proceeded to follow the hermit, d’he hermit, as he was going 
along, beheld in front of him an empty temple of 8'iva, and kneeling on the 
ground, he wor.>hip})edS'iva, and then departed. Then the Chiiudala maiden 
thought that Sdva was greater even than the hermit, and she h-ft the hermit, 
and attached herself to the god, with the intention of marrying him. Im- 
mediately a dog entered, and going np on to the pedestal of tin' idol, lifted 
up his leg, and behaved after the manner of the dog tribe. Then the 
Chandala maiden thought that the dog was .superior oven to 8'iva, and leaving 
the god, followed the departing dog, de.siring to marry liim. And tin* dog 
entered the house of a Chandala, and out of affection rolled at the 
feet of a young Chandala whom it knew. When .she saw that, she con- 
eluded that the young Ciiandala was superior to the dog, and satisfied with 
her own caste, she chose him as her husband. 

“ So fools, after aspiring high, fall into their proper place. And 
now hear in a few words the talc of the foolish king.” 
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Story of the miserly king. 


There was a certain foolish 
king, who was niggardly, though he 
possessed an abundant treasure, and once on a time his ministers, who 
desired his prosperity, said to him : “ King, charity here averts misery in the 
next life. So be.stow wealth in charity ; life and riches are perishable/' 
When the king heard tliis, he said, “Then I will bestow wealth, when I 
am dead, and see myself reduced to a state of misery here. Then the 
ministers remained silent, laughing in their sleeves. 

“ So, you see, a fool never takes leave of his wealth, until his wealth 
takes leave of him. You have heai'd, prince, of the foolidi king, now hear 
the story of the two friends, by w'ay of an episode in these tales of fools.’^ 

Story of' Dhavnlamnlha, his trading 1 here was a king in Kanya- 

friend, and hisfyhtinyfnmd* kubja, named Ohandra[dda. And he 

had a servant named Dhavalamukha. And he, whenever he Qime to his 
bouse, had eaten and drunk abroad. And one day his wife asked him, — 
“ Where do you always cat and drink before you* come home ?” And 
Dhavtilamukha answered her, “ I always eat and drink with my friends 
before I come home, for I have two friends in the world. The one is 
called Kalyanavarman, who obliges me with food and otlier gifts, and the 
other is Virahahu, wlio would o])lig(^ me wuth the g’ft of Ids life.” When 
bis wife heard this, she said to Dhavalamukha, “Then shew me your two 
friends ” 


Then he went with her to the house of Kalyanavarman, and Kalydna- 
varman honoured him with a splendid entertainment. The next day ho 
'went with his wife to Yirabahu, and he was ganibling at the time, so he 
Wideomed him Jind dismissed him. T'hen Dhavalamukha’s wife, being full 
of curiosity, said to him: “ Kalxaiiavarman entertained you splendidly, 
but Yirabahu only gave you a welcome. So why do you think more 
highlv of Virahahu than of the other ?” When ho heard that, he said, “ Go 
and tell tliein both in succession this fabrication, that the king has sudden- 
Iv become disi>leased with us, and you will find out for your&elf.” She 
agreed, and went to Kalyanavarman and told him that falsehood, and he 
ainswered : “ Ladv, I am a .nnu’chant's son, what can I do again^it tlie 
king ?” When he gave her this answer, she went to Yirabahu, and told 
him also that the king was angry with her husband ; and the moment he* 

* Tliis to a certain extent resembles the 129th story in the Gesta Roinanorum, 
“ Of Real Fri(‘iKls}iip.“ Doueo says (hat the story is in Alphonsus. A story more 
closely resembling the story in the (ie>.ta ib current in Bengal, with this dillei cnee, that 
a goat does duty for the pig of the Gesta. A son tells his tath^r ho has thiee fiicnds, 
the father says that ho has only lialf a friend. Of course tlic half friend turns out worth 
all tho three put together. The Bengali story was told im‘ by Pandit Syiima Charan 
Mukhopadhydya. Soe also Liohrocht’s Duiilop, p. 291, and note 371. 

8 
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luord it lie came running witli liis shield and his sword. But Dhavala- 
miiklia induced him tu return home, saving fhat the king’s ministers had 
paeilied his resentment. And he said to his wife : “ This, my dear, is the 
differenee between those two friends of mine.” And she was {|uite satisfied. 

“ So you see that a friend, that shews his friend.'^liip by ceremonious 
entertainment only, is a dilferent thing from a real friend ; though oil 
and ‘diee botli po.'sess the property of oiliuess,* oil is oil, and ghee is 
ghee.” When tlomukba had told this story, he continued his tales of fools 
for the benetit of Nara\ahanadalta. 

Slo,,,o/llu p.l /l„i! ,li,/ ml • A coi'tuiii foclisli traveller, tor- 

d)uth. inenteil by thir.^t, having with dilli- 

culty ‘’“ot through a wood, re.ieiirtl a river; howevm*, he did not drink of it, 
but ke]it looking at the water. Some one .-.aid to him : Wh\ d<j you not 
drink water, though you are thirsty r” But the* bloekhead answered, 
ilow eouTd I drink so much w. iter .is this The other per-on ridimiled 
him, s'lving, “ WhaU' will tin* king punish you, if you drink it all up r” 
But still the lo.di>h man di I imt drink the water. 

•• .'so \(>u see that ill thi^ \\o:ld fool> will not even do a part of a 
ta-'k to the best of their powt-r, it they are not abb' to eomplete it alto- 
gether. Now \uu have lieaid ahuut the Tiol ;ind the water, hear the story 
of the son-slayer.” 


Sl'niJ of fhi f"'jl u kl'J'd hiy 


'I'here was oiiee a foolish man, 
who wa'< poor and had in my .sons. 
When one of his .son> died, be killed another, saying, How eould this 
child go ^iieb a long jouru'-y ahme r So be w.is banished by the peo[de, 
Us bjuig a fool and a erimin.il 

'[’bus a fool is as void ot •'eu'e and dl^eernuleut as an animal. You 
have beard of the soii-killer, now lif-ir the story of the* fool and his 
brother.” 


6'^o;v/ of the fi^j> ha Inntiur. 


A certain stupid fellow was 
talking in a ciowd of men. Seeing 
a resjiectable man some way olT, he said ; “ 'I'liat man there is brother to me, 
so I sJiall iiilierit his prop-uly, but I :im no r*d.itioii to him, so I am not 
liable fur his debts.” When the tool .s.iid tbi■^, even the stones laughed at 
iiiin. 


“ 1 bus fools .shew tolly, and jieople blimled by the thought of *111011' 
owri advantage behave in a Very vvond. rful w.iy. S<» ymi have beard Hie 
story of the tool and bis brotlier, now bear the Htt»ry «;l the man wbo.so 
father followed a .strfl't vow of ebustitv 


• Apny.ftualJ}' rewriiig pun! The word, an.ither mean “ uiliinW’ or ''uthc- 


tioii,’' 
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A certain fool was en^a^ed in 

Story of the Brutnuacharin s son. ^ . . 

relating bis father’s good qualities 

in the midst of his friends. And describing his father’s superior excellence, 
he said : “ My father has followed a strict vow of chastity from his youth, 
there is no man who can he compared with him.” When his friends heard 
that, thc}^ said, How did you come into the world V” lie answered “Oh ! I 
am a mind-horn son of his whereupon the matchless fool was well 
laughed at l)y the people.* 

“ Thus foolish peo])le make self-contradictory statements with regard 
to others. You have heard the .story of the son of the man who observed 
a strict vow of chastity. Hear now the story of the astroloLun*.” 

Sto) u of the astrolmjvr who kdlc'l his I licrc was a cfeitiiiu astiolocfci 

so)i. wanting in discernnumt. Ho left 

his own country with his wife ainl son, l)ceau‘<e ho could not earn a subsis- 
tence, and went to another country. There he made a (h'ceittul dis])l,iy of 
Ins skill, in order to gain complimentary presents by a*factitious reputation 
for ability. He embraced his ^on before the i)ublic and shed tears. When 
tlu' people asked him why he did this, the wicked man sJlid : “ I know the 
past, the pr(‘sent, and the future, and that enables me to foresee that this 
child of mine will die in sc'ven days from this ti. '>0 : this is why I am 
\\eeping.” By the.^o words he excited the wonder of ihe people, and when 
the seventh day arrived, he killed his son in the morning, as he lay asleep. 
When th(‘ ]>eople saw that his son was dead, they felt conddeuce in his 
skill, and honoured him with presents, and so he actpiircd wealth and 
returiKMl leiMUvly to his own country. 

“ Thus foolish men, through de-ire of wealth, go so far a- to kill their 
sons, in order to make a fal-e di-play of pre-cience ; ihe wise should not 
make friends with such. Now hear the story of the fooli.-lf man who was 
addicted to anger ” 


Sto)!/ of the violent man who justified 
his chortle ter. 


One day a man was relating to 
his fiieiuH, indd'- a hou-e, the good 


qualities of a man, wl,o was listonin- outside. Then a person present said . 
“ It is true, my friend, that he pos.esves many pmod .p.ahties, but l.ie lias 
two faults ; he is violent and iraseiblo ” While he was saying this the 
man, who was outside, overhearing liim, entered liastili', am twisln na 
garinont round his throat, and said : “ You fool, what violence have I done, 
what anger have I been guilty of?” This he said in an abusive way m- 
llamod with the fire of anger. Then the others who were there langhoi , 


« Cp. what Sganarelle says in Le :Mariago Vwev : 

la raison. C\st que jt' me point propir pmo c 

vatx imilcr mon pirc ct lo», «»* Jc m., rmr, v-n ar.r 


marioi/e, 

'narurf 


(pie je 
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and said to him, “ Why should he speak ? You have been good enough to 
give us ocular demonstration of your anger and your violence.” 

“ So you see that fools do not know their own faults, though they 
arc patent to all men. Now hear about the foolisli king who made his 
daughter grow.” 

Story of the foolish king who made his A certain king had a handsome 

daughter grow.* daughter born to him. On account 

of his great affection for her, ho wished to make her grow, so lie rpiiekly 
summoned physicians, and .said politely to them : “ Make some preparation 
of salutary drugs, in order that my daughter may grow up (piiekly, and ho 
married to a good husband.” When the phy^icians heard this, they .said, in 
order to get a livihg out of the silly king : “ There is a medieine which will do 
this, but it can only be procured in a distant country, and while we are sending 
for it, we must shut up your daughter in concealment, for lids is the treat- 
ment laid down for such ca'^es.” When tliey had .said this, the\ j)I.iced his 
daughter in concealment there for many years, sa\ ing that they wen; migaged 
in bringing that medieine. And when she grew up to he a young woman, thev 
shewed her to that king, telling him that she had been made to grow by the 
medicine; and he was plea-ed, and loaded tliem with heaps of wealth. " 

“ In this way rogues by means ot* imposture live on 1‘oolish .sovereigns. 
Now hear the story of a man who shewed his eleverne.^s by recovering- half 
a panaf^ 


Story of the man who recorded half a Tlicro W’as once on a time a 

pann from his servant. \ i:, i 

^ living in a town, who was vain 

of his wisdom. And a certain villager, wholiad served him for a vear, bein'*- 

dissatistied with his salary, left him and went bonne And when he had 

gone, the town-bred gentleman said t«) his wife,— My (h'ar, I hope vou did 

not give him anything before he went?” She answered, “Half pnna.'^ 

Then he spent ten in provisions for the jourinT, and overtook that 

servant on the hank of a river, and recovered from him that half pam. And 

when he related it as a proof of his skill in saving money, ho became 

a public langhiiig-stock. 

“,'l'lms men, whose inimls are hlin<le<l wllli wealth, llinj^ away much to 

gain little. Now hear the story of the man wlio took iiotc.s of tlie siiot.” 

Story of the fool who took notes of a A certain Foolish person while 

certain fipot ih the sea. X i i i ^ 

travelling by sea, let a silver ves.sel 


• This story hears a certain resomblanco to the Kiiropcan .stories of ..rammariana 
who undertake to educate asses or monkeys. (See I.^vfsiue, Le.s Jlythes et LcKondos 
do 1 Indc, p. 320.) La Fontainu’s Charlatan is perhaps the best known 
t This story is No. LI in the Avadanas. 

I See Felix Liebrecht, Orient und Occident, Vol, I, p. 136 on tho Avaddnas trans- 
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fall from his hand into the water. The fool took notes of the spot, observ- 
ing the eddies and other signs in the water, and said to liimself : “ I will 
bring it up from the bottom, when I return.” He reached tlie other side 
of tlie sea, and as he was re-crossing, he .saw the eddies and other signs, 
and thinking he recognized the spot, he [)lungcd into the water again and 
again to recover his silver ves.sel. When tlie others asked him what his 
object was, he told them, and got well laughed at and abused for his pains. 

“ Now hear the story of the king who wished to substitute other llesh 
for what he had taken away.” 

^iory of the liny who replaced the A foolish king saw from his 

palace two men below. And seeing 
that one of them had taken flesh from the kitehen, he had five faJas of 
lle>h cut from his body. AVhen the fler^h had been cut away, the man 
groaned and fell oji the earth, and the king, sc(‘ing him, was^moved with 
compassion, and said to the warder : “ His grief cannot be assuaged bccauso 
five of flesli were cut from him, so give liiin more than live pnhis of 

flesh by way of compensation. The warder .said : “ Wlien a man’s head is 
cut off, does ho live even if you give him a hundred heads ?” Then he went 
outside and had his laugh out, and comforted the man from whom the 
flesh had been cut, and handed him over to the phy. bd,]!).-?. 

“ »So you see, a .silly king knows how to punish, but not how to shew 
favour. Hear this story of the silly woman who wanted another son.” 

Slory of the woman uho wanted a)i- One day a woman with only 

other .sy/of one son, desiring another, applied to 

a wicked female ascetic belonging to a heretical sect. The ascetic told her 
that, if she killed her young son and ollered him to the divinity, another 
son would certainly be born to her. AVhen she was preparing to carry out 
this advice, another and a good old woman said to her in private : “ Wick- 
cd w’oman, you are going to kill the son} on have already, and wish to get 
another. Sujiposing a second Is not born to you, what will you do ?” So 
tliat good old woman dissuaded her from crime. 

latcd from the Chmc.se hy Stanislas Julien, Paris, 18,50 where this story is found (Xo. 
LXIX.) He coiupare.s a story of an Iiishman who was hired by a Yarmouth ^labstt r to 
assist in loading his ship. As llir was about to sot s.iil, the Iii>hmau eiied 

out from the (piay. “ Cai)tain, I lu>t your ^liovd ovm board, but I cut a bi;^ notch on 
the rail-fence, round stern, just Avher.* it went down, so you will find it wlien you 
come hack.” Vol. H, p. 64 t, note. Liebrecht thinks ho has read something similar 
in the ’A(TT<7a of Ilierokles. Seo also Bartseh, Sagen, Marchen und Uobiuueho aus 
Meklonburg, vol. T, p. 349. 

♦ Seo Liebrecht, Zur Volkskundo, pp. 119 and 120, abso Beiifey’a Panchutantra. 

Vol. I, p. 391, Nachtnigo II, 643. Thi.s is No. CHI. in the Avudaiias. 
t This is No. XLIX in the Avadanas. 
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“ So women, wlio associate with witches, fall into evil courses, but they 
are restrained and saved by the advice of the old. Now, prince, hear the 
story of tlie man who brought the 6malaka fruit.” 

Storn of the servant ivho tasted the A certain liouseholder had a 

stupid servant. As the housoludder 
was fond of he said to his servant, “Go, and bring mo some 

perfectly sweet dmalakas from the garden.” The foolish fellow bit every 
one, to taste if it was sweet, and then brought them, and said; “Look, 
master, 1 tasted the.se and found them sweet, before bringing them.” And 
his master, seeing that they were half eaten, sent them away in disgust and 
his stupid servant too. 

“ Thus a foolish person ruins his master’s interc'^ts and then his own, 
and here by way of episode hear the story of the two brothers.” 

Slori/ of^he two brothers Yaj)i(m)tta There were two Bralnnans, hro- 

aiid hi'i tisoma. thers, in the city of I’litaliputra ; the 

elder was called Yajnasoma and the younger Kirti^oma. And thosi* two 
young Brahmans h^,d much wealth derived from their father. Kirtisoma 
increased his sliare by bu.^iness, but Yajnasoma exhausted his by enjo\ii)g 
and giving. Then, being reduced to ))OV(‘rty, he ^.lid t()his\\ife; “.My 
dear, how can I, who am reduced from riches to poveity, live among my 
relations ? Let us go to some foreign country ” She said, — “ I low can wo 
go without money for the journey.” Still luu’ husltand iii>i''led, so .she .said 
to him; “If you really mu.st go, then lir.st go and ask your younger 
brother Kirtisoma for some money for tho jounn'V ” So he \\(‘nt and 
asked his youngi'r brother for his travidling ex[)enses, hut his joungi'p 
brother’s wife said to him : “ How can we givuMjveii the surdlest sum to this 
man who has wasted his .substance. For every one who falls into povtudy 
will .sponge on us.” When Kirtisoma heard this, he no longer bdt inclined 
to give ail} thing to his elder brother, though he lov.‘d him. Subjection 
to bad women is pernicious ! 

d'hen Yajnasdmii went away silent, and told that to his wife, and .set 
out witli her, relying u|)on the helj» of Heaven only. Wlem tliey reached 
the wood, it happened that, as he was going ahmg, he was s\vallowe<l by a 
monstrous serpent. And when his wife saw it, she fell on the ground and 
lamented. And the serp.mt said with a human voice to the ladv ; “ Why 
do }OLi lament, my good woman The Bnihman l.ady answered the .snake: 
“How can I help lamenting, mighty .sir, when you have deprived me in 
this remote spot of my only i.n-ans of obtaining alms ?” Wlnm tho serjient 
heard that, he brought out of his moutli a great ves.sd (d’ gold and gave it 

• This is No. XXXVII in the Avadanus. 
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her, saying, ‘‘ Take this as a vessel in which to receive alms.”* The good 
Brahman lady said, ” Who will give me alms in this vessel, for I am a 
woman ?” The serpent said : “ If anyone refuses to give you alms in it, his 
head shall that moment burst into a hundred pieces. What I say is 
true.” When tlie virtuous Brahman lady lieard tliat, she said to the 
serpent, “ If this is so, then give me my husband in it by way of alms.” The 
moment the good lady said this, the serpent brought her husband out of his 
mouth alive and unharmed. As .soon as the serpent had done this, lie 
bccameaman of heavenly appearance, and being pleased, he s:iidto the joyful 
couple : “ I am a king of the Vidy.idharas, named Kanclianavega, and by 
the curse of Uautaina 1 was reduced to the condition of a serpent. And it 
was appointed that my cur.se sliould end when I conversed with a good 
woman.” When the king of the Vidyadliaras had said this, he immediately 
tilled tlie vessel with jewels, and delighted flew up into the sky. And 
the couple returned home with abundance of jewels. And there Yajiiasoma 
lived in happiness having obtained inexhaustible wealth. 

“ Providence gives to every one in accordance with his or her character. 
Hear the story of the foolish man who asked i'or the baTber.” 

^ , . , , . , , , certain inhabitant of Kariiata 

titori/ of (ht Jool uho uantid a barbir, i i • • i ’ * 

])leased his king by his daring be- 
haviour in battle. His .sovereign was pleased, and promised to give him 
whatever he asked for, but the .sjnritless warrior chose the king’s barber. 

“ Everv man choose.s what is good or bad according to the measure of 
his own intellect : now hear the story of the foolish man who asked for 
nothing at all.” 


sun,, of the num uho «Uul for no- A certain foolish man, as bu was 

t/mif/ at at!. going along the road, was asked by 

a carter to do something to make his cart balance evenly. He said, “ If 
1 make it right, what will 3011 give me?” The carter answered ; “ I will 
give you nothing at all,” Then the fool put the cart even, and said, ‘‘ Give 
me the nothing-at-all you promised.” But the carter laughed at him. “ So 
you see, king, fools are for ever becoming the object of the scorn and con- 
tempt and reproach of men, and fall into misfortune, while the good on the 
other hand are thought worthy of honour.” 

When the prince surrounded by his ministers, had heard at night 
these amusing stories from Gomukha, he was enabled to enjoy sleep, which 
refreshes the whole of the throe worlds. 


• In the original the husband Is callrd a vessel of alms,” /. t*., “ reeeivor of 
alma,” but the pun eaiiuot be retained in the trunsl.ftion without producing obscurity. 
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CHAPTER LXIL 

The next morninj]r Naravahaniulatta got up, and went irdo the presence 
of the king of Vatsa his loving father. There ho found Sinhavarinan, the 
brother of the queen Padniavati and tlie son of the king of iMagadha who 
had come there from his own house. The day passed in expressions of 
welcome, and friendly conversation, and after Naravahanadatia had had 
dinner, he returned home. There the wise (lomukha told this hiorv at niglit, 
in order to console him who was longing for the society of Saktiya^as. 

StoDj of the u'ar hi'tivicH the oous lutd 1 here was in a certain place a 

the oivls* great and shady han\an-tree, which 

seemed, with the voices of its birds, to summon travellers to re[)ost) Th-u-o 
a king of the crows, named Meghavarna, had eNtahlished his home, and ho 
had an enemy named A\amarda, king of thcowls. The kiiiL: of the owls 
sur[)rised the king af the crows there at night, and after inllicting a defeat on 
him and killing many crows, de[)arted. Tlie next morning tin; king of the 
crows, after the u^ual complimenls, said to his ministers L (Idivin, .Vdi\in, 
Saiidivin, Pradi\in, and Chirajivin: “ 'JTat powerlul enemy, who has thus 
dcleated us, may get together a hundred thousand soldiers, and mak'* another 
descent on ns. So hd som<,‘ presauitive m-Msure be ileviseil for this ea^ed' 
When Vddivin heard this, he said ; " King, with a powerful enem\ , one nm^t 
cither retire to anotlu'r country, or adopt conciliation.” When AMivin heard 
thi.s, he said, “ The danger is not immediate; let ns consider the* inlenlions 
of the adversary and our owui power, and do the best w'e can.” Then Samlivin 
said, ‘‘ King, death is preferable to Hiihmls>i()u to the loe, or retiring to 
another country. Wo mu4 go and tight with that fee*hle enemy ; a hiave 
and enterprising king, who pos.sesses allies, eoiKpiers his foes.” Then 
Pradiviii said, “ lie is too powerful to he conquered in hatth*, hut wtj must 
make a truce with him, and kill him wlnm wa* get an opportunity.” Tlien 
Chirajivin said, “ What truce ? Who will ho ainba.s.sador ? There is war 

* Soo Benfey’s Panchatantra, Iirrdbook, pagMl>I3, Vol. 1 1. IJ.'nf. y imints out that 
inthn .Muhdbhdrata, Droiia’s.son, one of the f.-w K iuia\;n that ha«l sur\ive(l tlu- h.ittlo 
was lying und(;r a saor. <1 tig-tree, on wlii< h eoovs w. iv sheping. 'I’lnei In- he*'.s ofk' owl 
come and kill many of the crows. This .siigt^fsts to liirn tie* idea of attacking the camp 
of the Pdndavas. in the Arabic t< xt tie* hostile tanks an; ravens and owls. ,So in tho 
Greek and the Hebrew translation. John of Capua lia.s “ sturiii,” rni.sunderHtauding 
tho Hebrew. (Ib nfey, Vol. 1, lihvs Davids states in his Buddhi.st Birth Stories 

(p. 292 note,) that the story of the lasting feud between tho crows and tho owls is told 
at length in Jataka, No. 270. 
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between the crows and the owls from time immemorial ; who will go to 
them ? Tliis must be accomplished by policy ; policy is said to be the very 
foundation of empires.” When the king of the crows heard that, he said 
to Ohirajivin,— You are old; tell me if you know, what was originally 
the cause of tlie war between the crows and the owls. You shall state your 
policy afterwards.” When Oliirajivin heard this, he answered, “ It is all 
due to an inconsiderate utterance. Have you never heard the story of the 
donkey ?” 

story of the ae> m the pnntl^r’e >km*. ^ 'Washerman had a thin 

donkey ; so, in order to make it fat, 
he used to cover it with the skin of a panther and let it loose to feed in his 
neighbour’s corn. While it was eating the corn, people were afraid to 
drive it away, thinking that it was a panther. One day a cultivator, who 
bad a bow in his hand, saw it. He thought it was a panther, jind through 
fear bending down, and making himself humpbacked, he proci‘eded to creep 
away, with his body covered with a rug. When the donkey saw him going 
away in this style, he thought he was another donkey, and being primed 
with corn, he uttered aloud hi.s own asinine bray. Tlien*the cultivator came 
to the conclusion that it w^as a donkey, and returning, killed with an arrow 
the foolish animal, which had made an enemy with its own voice. “ In the 
same way our feud with the crowds is due to an inconsiderate utterance.” 

Jlmc the crow disnuaded the biyds from I or once upon a time the birds 

ehoosDKj the owl were without a king. They all 

assembled together, and bringing an umbrella and a chowrie, were proceed- 
ing to anoint the owd king of the birds. In the meamvhile a crow. Hying in 


** lk*nfoy romark.s that this fahlo was known to Plato ; Cratylus, 411, A, (huttho 
passage might refer to some story of Bacchus personating Hercules, as in tho Ranai,) 
and lio concludes that the fable came from Greece to India. He compares iEsop, 
(Furia, lll.C'oracs, 113,) Luciauus, Piscator, 32, Erasmus, “ Asinus apud Cumanos,” 
Ibda-rt, Fahb's Incdites, I, 300. (Benfoy, Vol. I, p 103 ) I cannot find the fable in 
rhmdrus or Babrius. Tho .skin i.s that of a tig(T in Benfey’s tran.slation, and also in 
Johnson’s translation of the llitopadc^a, p. 74 m tho original (Johnson’s edition). 
Sec also Liohrocht, Zur Volkskmulo, p. 110. It is No. 180 in Famsboll’s edition of the 
Jatakas, and will bo found traiihlatod in lv]iy.s Davids’ Introduction to his Buddhist 
Birth iStorios, p. v. 

t Bonfoy comj'arcs Grimm’s Marchen, Vol. TIT, 240, w’hero parallels to story No. 
171 are given ; Thousand .and om' Nights (Weil, HI, 923). In a fable of /Esop s tho 
bird.s choose a pc-acock king. (^Esop, Furia, 183, Coracs, 63). (Bentoy, \ol. I, p. 
347.) See also Liohrocht, Zur Volk.skundo, p. 110, Weekonstedt’s Wondischu Maiclien, 
p. 421, Do Gubornati.s, Zoological Mythology, Vol. II, p. 206. See also p. 240 for 
an apologue in wdiich the owl prevont.s tlie crow’s being made king. fc?co also Rh}8 
Davids’ Buddhist Birth *Storios, p. 292. 

y 
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the air above, saw it, and said ; ‘‘You fools, are there not other birds, 
cuckoos and so on, that you must make this cruel-eyed unpleasant-looking 
wicked bird king ? Out on the inauspicious owl ! You must elect a heroic 
king whoso name will ensure prosperity. Listen now, I will tell you a 
tale. 


elephants and the hares * 


There is a great lake iibounding 
in water, called Chandrasaras. And 
on its bank there lived a king of the hares, named S'ilimukha. Now, once 
on a time, a leader of a herd of elopliants, named Cliatiirtlanta, came there to 
drink water, because all the otlun- reservoirs of water were dried up in the 
drought that prevailed. Then many of the haics, who were the sul)jects 
of that king, were trampled to death hy (diaturdanta’s herd, while entering 


the lake. When that monarch of the herd had dej)arted, the hare-king 
S'ilimukha, luring grievial, said to a hare named \ ijaya in the pn*sen(*e of the 
others ; “ Now tiiat that lord of oh‘phants has tasted tin; water ot this lake, 
he will come hero again and again, and utterly destroy us all, so think of some 
expedient in this case. Goto him, and see if you ha\o any artifice which 
will suit the purpose or not. For you know hiisinos and (*\peditMits, and 
are an ingenious orator. And in all cases in which you have h-'cn cngagi'd 
the result has been fortunate.” Wlnm dt‘spatehed with thfse words, the 
hare was phrased, and went slowly on his way. And following up the track 
of the herd, he ovt'rtook that el.'phant-king an<l ^aw him, and h“ing deter- 
mined somehow' or otlier to hive an int.nwiew' with tie* mighty he.i-^t, tlie 
wise hare climhed up to the top of a rock, ami slid to tlie clrphant , ” I am 
the amhassadf.r of the moon, and this is what tin' god >:i \ s to you hy my 
mouth ; ‘ 1 dwell in a cool l.dvc named (, 'liandra'.aras ;t then' dwell hares 
whose king I Jim, and I love tliem well, and thence I am known to men as 
the cool-raved and the hare-marked now thou hast defiled that hake and 
slain those hari's of mine. It thou do that again, thou shalt rei'cive thy 
due recompense from me.’” When the king of elephants heard this speech of 
the crafty liare s, lu' said in his terror ; “ I will never do so again : I must 
shew rc’.spect to the avv'lul moon-god.’ The hare sanl, — ” So come, my 


• Cp. nitoparlfCa, 7o, WolfT, I, 102; Knatehhiil], 22.3, Synwon Setli, 08, .Tehn of 
Capua, h-, .5, b., (bnnan tiaiislitioii (rim 1 IH.*!) ()., IF, Spanish transl.itif.n, XXXVI, 
a. ; Doni, 30, Anvar-i-Suhaili, Pivn* d. s lamijeM-s, 210 , ( 'ahiiu t dt H XVII, 
437. Thi.s falde is cvirb ntly of Indian oriirin. For the <le^..i^in^r of fhe elophant 
with the renoxi<m of the moon, Ih nO y comp, ires Disfijjlina Cleriealis XXIV. (Rinfev, 
Vol.^ I, pp. 348, 349.) Sue also Do Gubematis, Zoological Mythology, Vol. U, 

t f. e. moon -lake. 


find ft rnoon. The Hindus find a hare in the mrton whore wo 

find a “man, his dog, and his bush." 
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friend, I pray, and we will shew him to you.’^ After saying this, the hare 
led the king of elephants to the lake, and shewed him the reflection of the 
moon in tlie water. Wlien the lord of the herd saw that, he bowed before 
it timidly at a distance, oppressed with awe, and never came there again. And 
S'ilimukha, the king of the hares, was present, and witnessed the whole 
transaction, and after honouring that hare, wlio went as an ambassador, he 
lived there in security. 

When tlie crow had told this story, he went on to say to the birds, 
“This is the right sort of king, whose name alone ensures none of his sub. 
jects being injured. So why does this base owl, who cannot see in the day, 
deserve a tlirone ? And aba.se creature is never to be trusted, hear this tale 
in proof of it.” 

St 0 )y oj the bird, the hare, and the Once on a time I lived in a cer- 

tain tree, and below me in the same 
tree a bird, named Kapinjala, had made a nest and lived. One day ho went 
away somewhere, and he did not return for many .days. In tlie mean- 
while a hare came and took possession of his nest. After some days Kapin- 
jala returiHMl, and an altercation arose between him aiuUthe hare, as both laid 
claim to the nest, exclaiming; “ It is mine, not yours.” Then they both 
Set out in se.irch of a (pialilied arbitiMtor. And I, '^nit of curiosity, followed 
them unob.'^erved, to see what would turn up. Aftei they had gone a little 
wa}' they saw on the bank of a lake a cat, who pretended to have taken a vow 
of abstinence from injury to all creatures, with his eyes half-closed in 
meditation. They said to one another ; “ Why should we not ask this holy 

* This story is found in Wolff, T, 107. Knatchhnll, 226, Syinoon Seth, 60, John, 
of Capuii, h., G, h, (hini.iii tl.ln^l.^t^un (Ulni 1483) O , IV, 6, Spanish translation, 3G , 
h, Doni, 38, An\ ilr-i-Suhaili, 322, Livro d(‘S Liimicn's, 2.51, C’.ihlnot dos F^cs, 
XVII, 412, I’aldo Fah, XX, in Fdolestand du Moiil, Poosios Inoditos, p 210. Benfoy 
finds tliroo ‘‘ nioinonts” in tho Faldo , tho fil^t i'*, tlio hypociitioal cat this concoption ho 
cunsidc'i’s to ho “ alli^oin.in nicn-ciihch” and coni['.in‘s Funa, It, Coraos, 152. Fuiia, 
1.5, Cuiai's, 6, Fnii.i, (>7, t’oi.n^, 28, Kohert, F.ihh-s Iiicditcs, I, 21G , also Alalia- 
bh.lrata V. (II, 283) 5121 <iud ff, where tho cat inuM^os to t^ot hors“lf taken to tlie 
river, to die, hy the rats and mice, .ind there eat-- them. I he sOi end moment i^ the folly 
of litiujionsness : hem he eomp ire^ a p i^o in Dahns.s Panch il intra. Hi'" tliiid is 
tho object of e.ontenlioJi, the iied, for wliu'h he comp ires Pluedrus. I. 21. (Benfoy, Vol. 
I, pp. 350-351). 1 should coiuparc. for tlie 1st moment, Pha'drus. Lih. 11, lahula. IV, 

(rceognovit Liieianiis crueller) A(|nila. Feh's et Aper, La lontaine, \ H, IG Soo aho 
for tho “hypocritical cat” Li. hrcclit. Znr Volloknndc, p. 121. Tho caF. tactics aro much 
tho samo as those of tho fox in Uoinckc Fuchs (Simrock, Dcnt-^cho Volksbnchcr, \ol. I, 
p. 138.) See also Do Gnhcrnati.s, Zooloi?ical M\tholoi.;y, Vol. 11, p. 51. The 
No. eXXV in the Avadaiias. From Do Giihcrnatis, Zoological Mythology, pp.22/-228 

it appears that means a heath-cock, or a cuckoo. Heic. tho word appeals to 

be used as a proper name. 



cat hereto declare what is just ?” — Then they approached the cat and said ; 
“ Reverend sir, hear our cause, for you are a holy ascetic.” VVlien the cat 
heard that, he said to them in a low voice, — “ I am woalc from self-morti- 
fication, so I cannot hear at a distance, ]>ray, come near me. For a case 
wrongly decided brings temporal and eternal death.” With the.sc words 
the cat encouraged them to come just in front of him, and then the base 
creature killed at one spring both the hare and Kapinjala. 

“ So, you see, one cannot confide in villains whose actions are base. 
Accordingly you must not make this owl king, for be is a great villain,” 
When the crow said this to the birds, they admitted the force of it, and 
gave up the idea of anointing the owl king, and dispersed in all direc- 
tions. And the owl said to the crow ; ” Remember ; from tliis day forth 
you and I are enemies. Now I take my leave of you.” And he went away 
in a rage. But the crow, though he thought that he liad .Npoken what 
was right, vfxs for a moment despondent. Wlio is not grieved when he 
has involved him.self in a dangerous quarrel by a mere .speech ? 

‘‘ 8o you see that our feud with the owls arose from an iiioon^idorat c 
utterance.” Having said this to the king, Chirajivin continued, ‘‘ The 
owls are numerous and strong, and you cannot conquer them. Numbers 
prevail iu this world, hear an instance.” 

Story of the Bnihman, the goat, and A Jlrahuian had iiouglit a goat, 

the roqua.* i i. ■ i- 

and was retnnnng Irmn a village 

with it on his sIiouIiKt, when ho was seen on the w.vv by many roi^'iies, wlio 

wished to depriye him of the ijoat. And one of them came ii]. to him, and 

|netendin^ to ho in a m*e'at state of exciteini'ut, said ; i»r;ihm:in, how coiue 

you to haye this dog on your shoulder ? J’ut it down,” When the l!r.ahman 

hoard that, he paid no attention to it, hut went on his way. Tli.-n two moro 

came up and said the yery same thing to Idm. Tlien he heg.in to donht, and 

«ent along examining the goat carefully, when three other rav.ils came up 

to him and said : “ How comes it that you carry a dog and a s.ierilioial Ihri'ad 

at the same time? Surely you must he a hunter, not a lirdhm.iii, and this 


• This IS the .tnl story in Ili nfev’s tnrisl.ition of It,., tlilpl of tin- Panrha- 

tantr,a. ‘.S, f Johnson's tiaiisl .tioii of the llitopa.l. - 1. p 110, Wollf, I. 2or,, Knat. hl.iill 

v!™'"" ’■ <5- No.dsh 

XWVIl.a,, Deni, 12. Aioir-i-Suh oli, ,231, l,iv„. .Ps r.mnni.s. 2U, .1. s 

Ifes.Xtrr, 111 . Ihnf.yti.in-I.it.-sar. f. oaieoto itm i-iimn II- slews tlut tlier.' is 
an imitation of this .story in the (h sta I.Winoinm, 1.22. In Korhni, Noy. 1 VIII, a n, a- 
santispersael.si th.at his kids ar- eaiwns. Cp als., StripaioU, 1, y , I.oisehair I), .slong- 
chan,p.s t.„,u d7, 2 I.iehrechfs translation of Dunlop, note 3.-.O. l.an.erean on the 

fn Sil'wri' n f Kuhiispiegel, c. OC, 

m Suiirock e Dcutsthe VolksbucLir, Vol. X, p, 4.22, 
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is the (log with the help of which you kill game.” When the Brahman 
heard that, he said : “ Surely some demon has smitten my sight and 
bewildered me. Can all these men be under the influence of an optical 
delusion ?” Thereupon the Brahman flung down the goat, and after 
bathing, returned home, and the rogues took the goat and made a satisfac- 
tory meal olf it. 

After Chirajivin had told this tale, he said to the king of the crows : 

“ So you sec, king, numerous and powerful foes arc hard to concpior. So 
you had better adopt, in this war with powerful foes, the following 
expedient, which I suggest. Pluck out some of my feathers,* and leave me 
under this tree, and go to that hill there, until I return, liaving accomplish- 
ed my object. The king of the crows agreed, and plucked out some of hig 
feathers, as if in anger, and placed him under the tree, and went oH to the 
mountain with his followers ; and Chirajivin remained lying flat under the 
tree which was his home. 

Then the king of the owls, Avamarda, came there ‘at night with his 
followers, and he did not see a single crow on the tree. At that moment 
Chirajivin uttered a feeble caw below, and the king of th^owls, hearing it, 
came down, and saw him lying there. In his astonishment he asked him who 
he was, and why he was in that state. And Chirajivn answered, pretending 
tliat his voice was weak from pain ; I am Chirajivin, tiie minister of that 
king of the crows. And he wished to make an attack on you in accordance with 
the advice of his ministers. Then I rebuked those other ministers, and said 
to him, ‘ If you ask me for advice, and if I am valued by you, in that case 
you will not make war with the powerful king of the owls. But you will 
endeavour to propitiate him, if you have any regard for policy.’ When 
the foolish king of the crows heard that, he exclaimed, ‘ This fellow is a 
partisan of my enemies,’ and in his wrath, he and his followers pecked 
me, and reduced me to this state. And he flung me down under the tree, 
and went off somewhere or other with his followers.” When Chirajivin 
had .said this, he sighed, and turned his face to the ground. And then the 
king of the owls asked his ministers what they ought to do with Chira- 
jivin. When his minister Diptanayana heard this, he said, “ Good people 
spare even a thief, though ordinarily he ought not to be spared, if they find 
that he is a benefactor.” 

Slor;/ of the o/,l moohmi ami hi. For oncc on a time there was a 

young certain merchant in a certain town, 

* Benfoy compares this with tlio story of ZopjTUS. He thinks that tho Indians 
leanicd the story from tho Greeks. See also Ayadanas, No. \, Vol. I, p. 31, 

t Utiifoy comparoa Wolfl’, I, 210, Knatchbui!, 237, Symrou Seth, p. Cl, John 
of Capua i., 2, Germ-au translation (Ulm., 1183) N •. VIII, G, Spanish trauslatiou, 
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who, though old, managed to marry by tlie help of his wealth a young girl 
of the merchant caste. And she was always averse to him on account of 
his old ago, as the bee turns away from tiie forest-tree when the time of 
flowers is past.* And one night a thief got into his house, while the 
husband and wife were in bed ; and, when the wife saw him, she was afraid, 
and turned round and embraced her husband. The merchant thought that 
a wonderful piece of good fortune, and while looking in all dir(‘ctioMs for 
the explanation, he saw the thief in a corner. Tiio merchant said ; “ You 
have done me a benefit, so I will not have 3^11 killed by my servants.” 
And so he spared his life and sent him away. 

“ So wo ought to spare the life of this Chirajivin, as ho is oiir benefac- 
tor.” When the minister Diptan:i 3 'ana had sai<l this, ho remained sihmt. 
Then the king of the owls said to another minister, named Vakranasa, 
“ What ought we to do? Give me proper advice.” Theu \^lk^an:Ga siid, 
“lie shouht be spared, for he knows tlie secrets of our foes. This ([uarrel 
between the enemieji’ king and liis minister is for our advantage. Listen, 
and I will tell you a story which will illustrate it,” 

Stor>f of the BrViuiau, the thuj\ und A certain excellent Hiailiman rc- 

the coi\ed two coux as a donation. X 

thief happened to see them, and began plotting how to carry them oiV. At 
that very time a llaksliasa was longing to eat that llrahinan. It happen- 
ed that tlie thief and the ILikshasa, as ti»»‘ 3 ' were going to his house at 
night to accomplish tln-ir ohji.'ets, met, and telling one another their 
errands, wont togt.'ther. When tin* thief and the IMIvsliasi entcifd the Hrah- 
man’s dwelling, they began to wrangle. The tlii-'f said ; “ 1 will carry olt 
the oxen tir-t, for if 3 ou lay hold of the Lralnn.in tirst, and he wakes up, 
how can 1 get the yoktj of u\eii ?” Tin* Itakshasa sanl ; “ l>v no nu‘an.s ! 

I wull first carry off the Brahman, otlnTwis.* lej will wake up with tli»‘ noise 
of the feet of the oxen, and my labour will all he in v.iin,” While this was 
going on, the Builnnan woke u]). Then he took his sword, aiul began to 
recite a ehariii for de.stroving Kakshasas, and the thief and the Kakshasa 
both tied. 

“fc )0 the quarrel hetw'cen those two, Chirajivin and the king of tlio 

XXX\ III, a., Doni, 41, Anvur-i-Sulriili, ,'MG, <h h laimiro's, (tiMie t 

desicM, Wil, ll'J. (Jjfiil.Ts raiwhaLmtia, I, |). aG'i ) S<s. al^o La Lou- 
taiiie, IX, p. 1 .), 

• l)r K' Ui sni(g(\sts vyntitn-punhpU^kdlalvdd. The Sanskrit College MS. ha.s tha 
reading of Dr. JJioektiaiis’H text. 

t Cp. Molfl, I, 212, Knatehhull, 2.38, Symeon Seth, p, fit, John of r*upun 2, 
b., Gorman Iran.sUtion {TTm, im) i\, 1, t.., 8],.mlsh translaticiii, XXXVTH, a., 
Doni, 45, Anv^r-i-Suhaili, 338, Livro doa Lumi^rcs, 201, Cahiuol F^oa, XVII, 
451. (Btnl’ey, Vol. I, p. 368.) 
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crows, will be to our advantage, as the quarrel between the thief and the 
Eakshasa was to the advantage of the Braliman.*’ When Vakranasa said 
this, the king of the owls asked his minister Prakarakarna for his opinion, 
and he answered him ; This Chirajivin should be treated with compassion, 
as he is in distress, and has applied to us for protection: in old time S'ivi offer- 
ed his flesh for the sake of one who sought his protectioti.* Wlien the king 
of the owls heard this from Prakarakarna, he asked the advice of his minister 
Kruralochana, and he gave him the same answer. 

Then the king of the owls asked a minister named Raktaksha, and he, 
being a discreet minister, said to him ; “ Ring, these ministers have done 
their best to ruin you by impolllic advice. Those, who know policy, place 
no conlidence in the acts of a Inu’editary enemy. It is only a fool that, 
though he sees the fault, is satistied with insincere flattery.” 

For once on a time there was a 

Story of the carjycHter and his i i i i 

carpenter, who had a wire whom he 

loved dcsrly; and the carpenter heard from his neighbours that she was 
in love with another man ; so, wi.shing to test the fidelity of his wife, he 
said to her one day: “My dear, I arn by command of the king going a 
long journey to-day, in order to do a jol), so give me barley-meal and other 
things as provision for tin; journey. She obeyed anu "rave him provisions, 
and he went out of the house; and then secretly came back into it, and 
with a pupil of his hid himself under the bed. As for the wife, she sum- 
moned her paramour. And while she was sitting with him on the bed, 
the wicked woman happened to touch her husband with her foot, and found 
out that he was there. And a moment after, lior paramour, being puzzled, 
askeil her which she loved the best, himself or her husbnnd. When she 
beard this, tlic artful and treacherous woman said to that lover of hers ; 
“ I love my husband best, for bis sake I would surrender my life. As for 
this unfaithfulness of mine, it is natural to women ; they would even eat 
dirt, if they liad no no>cs.” 

When the carpenter heard this hypocritical speech of the adulteress, 
he came out from under the bed, and said to his pupil ; “ You have seen, 
you are my witness to this ; though my wife has betaken herself to this 
lover, she is still so devoted to me ; so I will cany her on my hcWl.” 
When the silly fellow had said this, he immediately took them both up, as 

♦ See Chapter VIT of this woik. 

t bc’iifcy conipares the Aiahic version, Wolff, I, 214, Knatchbull, 240, Symeon 
Seth, 6.3, John of Capna i., .S, b., Gorman translation (Uhii, 1483), P., H, b.. Spanish 
translation, XXXVllI, b., Doni, 47, Ar.var-i-Suhaili, 340, Livro dea Lumieros, 264; 
Ca]ljinet des Fees, XVII, 453, cp. also Ilitopadesa, (Johnson’s translation, p. 78). 
(B^mfey, Vol. I, p. 371.) 
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they sat on the botl, upon his head, with the help of his pupil, and carried 
them about. 

“ So an undiscerning blockhead, though he sees a crime committed 
before his eyes, is satisfied with hypocritical ilattery, and makes himself 
ridiculous. So you must not spare Chirajivin, who is a follower of your 
enemy, for, if not carefully watched, he might slay your Majesty in a moment, 
like a disease.” When the king of the owls lieard Raktaksha say this, ho 
answered ; “ It was in trying to benefit us that the worthy creature was 
reduced to this state. So how can wo do otherwise than spare his life ? 
Besides, what harm can he do us unaided ?” So the king of the owls rejected 
the advice of Eaktaksha, and comforted that crow Chirajivin. Then Chira- 
jivin said to the king of the owls, “ What is the use to mo of life, now 
that I am in this state ? So liave logs of wood brought me, in order that 
I may enter the fire. And I will ask the fire as a boon, that I may be 
born again as an owl, in order that 1 may wreak my vengeance upon this 
king of the crows. When he said this, Raktaksha laughed and said to 
him; “By the favour of our master you will be well enough off . what 
need is there of fife ? Moreover you will never become an owl, as long as 
you have the nature of a crow. Every creature is such as he is made by 
the Creator.” 

story of the mome that wo, turned „.lo For oncc on a timo a^ lu-rmit 

a maiden.* found a young mouse, which had 

escaped from the claws of a kite, and pitying it, made it by t!)c might ol his 
asceticism into a young maiden. And he brought her up in hi,'* hermitage ; 
and, when be saw that she had grown up, wishing to give her to a powerful 
husband, be summoned the sun. And he said to the sun ; “ Marry this maiden, 
whom I wish to give in marriage to some mighty one.” Then the sun 
answered, “ The cloud is more powerful than I, ho obscures me in a moment.” 
When the hermit heard that, he dismissed the sun, and summoned the cloud, 
and made the same propo.sal to him. He replied, “ The wind is more j)owcrful 
than I : he drives me into any quarter of the heaven he plea.ses.” When 
the hermit got this answer, he summoned the wind and made tlie same 
proposal to him. And the wind replied, “ The mountains are stronger 

* This story is found in the Arabic version, Wolff, I, 219, Knatchbiill, 213, 
Symeon Seth, C8, John of Capua, i., 4, b., German translation (Ulin, 148.'j) V. IV\ h., 
Spanish translation, XXXIX, a., Doni, f50, Anvar-i-Suhaili, 3*35, Livro drs Lurnicrcs, 
279, Cabinet des Fees, XVII, 466, La Fontaine, IX, 7, Policr, Mythologi^ dus lados, 
11,571, Hitopadosa, (similar in some respects) Johnson, p. 108, Mahabhuratn, XII, 
(III, 515) V. 4254 and ff. Benfoy compares also the story of the* cat which was 
changed into a virgin, Babrius, 32. It is said to be found in *Strattis (400 B. iC.) 
(Benfey, Vol. I, pp. 373 and ff.) See also De Gubemutis, Zoological Mytholc^gy, 
Vol. II, p. 65. 
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than I, for I cannot move them.’* When the great hermit heard tins, he 
SQinmoned the Hiinfilaya, and made the same proposal to him. That 
mountain answered him ; “ The mice are stronger than I am, for they 
dig liolcs in me.” 

Having thus got these answers in succession from those wise divinities, 
the great rUhi summoned a forest mouse, and said to him, “ Marry this 
maiden.” Tluu’eupon tlie mouse said, Show me how she is to bo got 
into my hole.” Then the liermit said, “ It is better that she shoiild re- 
turn to her condition as a mouse.” So he made her a mouse again, and 
gave her to tli.it male mouse. 

“ So a creature returns to what it was, at the end of a long peregrina- 
tion, accordingly you, Chirajivin, will never become an owl ” When 
ltaktakf>ha said this to Chir.ijivin, the latter reflected ; “ This king has not 
acted on the advice of this minister, who is skilled in policy. All these 
others are fools, so my object is g.iined.” While he was thus rellocting, 
the king of the owls took (Miir.ijivin with him to Ims own fortress, con- 
tiiling in his own strength, disreg.irding the advice of il.iktilksha. And Chira- 
jivin, l)(*ing about his piir^on, and fed with pieces of meat and other 
delicacies hy him, soon ac(|uire<l as splendid a plumiige as a peacock.'^ One 
day, Chirajisin said to the king of tho owls; ‘‘King, I will go and 
oneourag(‘ that king of the crows and bring him baJc to liis dwelling, in 
order that you may attack him this night and slay him, and that 1 may 
inakef some return for this favour of yours. But do you all fortify your 
door wil,h grass and other things, and remain in the cave where 5mur nests 
are, that they may not attack you by da}'.” When, by saying this, 
Chirajivin had made tho owls retire into their cave, and barricade the door 
and the a[)proaches to the cave, with grass and leaves, he went back to bis own 
king. And w ith him he returned, can’} ing a br.ind from a pyre, all ablaze, in 
bis beak, and every one of the crows that followed him bad a piece of wood 
banging down from his beak. And the moment he arrived, he set on liro 
the door of the cave, in which were those owB, creatures that arc blind by 
day, which had been barricaded with dry grass and other stulf. 

And every crow, in the same way, threw down at the same time his piece 
of wood, and so kindled a lire: and burnt the owls, king and and* all.J 


* Tliis roiuinds ono of Uahrius, Faliuki TjXXII. 

t I follow the Saii^kiit Collei’t' ]\IS. loads hhnjd.ni not hhuujcuni. 

t See yt'hrochfs iiutos on the Avad.inas translatod hy Staimlas J ulion, on page 110 
of his “ Zur Yolkskundo.’' Ho adduo-'s an English p<.pnlar suporstilion. “Tho 
country po'oplo to thoir .sorrow know tho Curnidi oliongh, called Pyrrhoeoiax, to ho not 
only a thief, hut an iiicoudiary, and privately to set hoa-i s on liie as well as roh them ot 
wliat they tiud prolitahle. It is very apt to eateh up lighted stn'k^, so thoio aio m- 
staneos of hoirses being sot on lire by its means.” So a pariot sots a house on tiro in a 
10 
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And the king of tlio crows, having destroyed his enemies with the lielp of 
Cliirajivin, was highly delighted, and returned with his triho of crows to 
his own banyan-tree. Then Cliirajivin told the story of how ho lived among 
his enemies, to king Meghavarna, the king of the crows, and said to him ; 
“ Tour enemy, king, had one good in’nister named lv:ikt;lk«<ha ; it is be- 
cause ho was infatuated by conlidenee, and did not act on that minister’s 
advice, that I was allowed to remain uninjured. Because the villain did 
not aet on his advice, thinking it was groundless, I was able to gain the 
conndeiico of the impolitic fool, and to deceive him. It was by a feigned 
semblance of siibmisbion that the snake entrapped and killed the frog.s ” 

A certain old snake, being unable 

Sion/ of the and Ih-frop* 

a lake, which was frequented by men, remained tlnu’c motionless. Ami wben 
he was there, the frogs asked him, kt‘e})ing at a safe di^t.ince ; “ dell us, 
worthy sir, why do you uo longer eat frogs as of old ?” When i he snake was 
asked this question, by the frogs, he answered, “ While 1 was pursuing 
a frog, I one day bit a Brahman’s sou in the ling.w by mi'^takf', and be ilied. 
And bis father h\* a curse made me a iicarer of frogs. Ho how can I eat 
you now? On the contrary I will carry you on my back.” 

When the king of the frogs heard that, lie was desirous of Ixdng 
carried, and putting aside fear, he came out of the water, and jo\ fully mounted 
on the back of the snake. Then the ^nake, ba\ ing gained hi*; good. will by 
carrying liim about with bis ministers, n'presimted bim^eli'.i', e\llau^tl‘d, ami 
said ciiuningly ; “ I c.uimit go a >tep further wilboul ftnid, ^o gi\e ni" some- 
thing to eat. How can a servant exi>.t without .subsi^tomM* ?” Wdem the 
frog-king, who was fond of being carried about, beard this, be .said to him ; 
“ Eat a few of my followers then.” So the snake ate all the frogs in suc- 
cession, as he |)leased, and the king of the frogs put up with it, being blinded 
with pride at being carried about by the .snak(.‘. 

“Thus a tool i-s dt'ceived by a w'is-; man who w’orms bims.df into his 
confidence. And in the saim* w'ay I ingratiated m\^-‘lf with \our enemies 
and brought about their ruin. So a king must bj skilled in p(dicy and 


etory % Amauld of CamiSMc'-s (Li* l>r( (*ht’.s trarnlation of Dunlop’s Ui.'^toivof Fidiuri 

p. 203.) Benfoy thinks that tliis hh-a originally f aino foiiii {I’an.'h itantr.i, Vol. 

I, p, 383.) Cp. also I’liny’n account of the tun mht/n'i a>'tH m Kuhn’.s IIi r.vljkunft 
des Fcuor’s, p. 31. 

• This story is foimiUnAVaff, 1.220; Kn,-,(, i,t„iii, o.io, Svmcon Sotk 70 , John 
of Capua, i., fi, ( Iona.-, ti translation (Ulia, 1 is.-j) q. ,S|wnlsl, fr.,n.,l:.tiw, XI.. 1... 
Anvar-i-Siih.aili, :j0t, l.ivro- do.s Liimifcrc.s, 2H:i, Cahiiiot di s I'o.s, .\I1[, yc,; Hito- 
padosa, Joimson’H translation, p, U2. IJonfoy romi,an a tt.o w. storn fal.l'o of t’l.o sink 

aud f. uud wiU U 

found further on. (Cenfoy, Vol. I, p. 334.) 
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self-restrained ; a fool is plundered by his servants and slain by bis foes at 
will. And this goddess of prosperity, O king, is ever treacherous as gam- 
bling, fickle as a wave, intoxicating as wine. But she remains as persistently 
constant to a king, who is self-contained, well-advised, free from vice, and 
knows differences of character, as if she Avere tied with a rope. So you 
must now remain attentive to tlie words of the wise, and glad at the slaughter 
of your enemies, rule a realm free from o])ponents.” When the minister 
Chirajivin said tliis to the crow-king Megliavarua, tlie latter loaded him 
with honours, and ruled as he recommended. 

Wlien Gomuklia had said this, ho went on to say to the son of the 
king of Vatsa ; “ So you see, king, that even animals are ahlo to rule 
prosperously hy means of discretion, hut the indiscreet are always ruined 
and become the laughing-stock of the public.” 

stov.j of the foolish sen-ont. For instance a certain rich man 

had a foolish servant, lie, while 
shampooing him, in his extreme fcdly gave him a slap gn his body, (for he 
fancied in his conceit tlnit he thoroughly understood tlie bu-iness while he 
really knew nothing about it,) and so broke his skin. Tlwnhe was dismissed 
by that master and sank into utter despair. 

“ Thelactis a man who, while ignorant, thinks liimself wise, and rushes 
impetnou-ily at any business, is ruined ; hear anotlier sto 'v in proof of it.” 

S(o) // of the two hrothem ivho divided iMuhiva there were two Brah- 

all that iht u had.* t),.Qthers, and the wealth they 

inlieviled from their father was left jointly between them. And while 
dividing that wealth, they quarrelled about one having too little and the 
other having too much, and they made a teacher learned in the Vedas 
arbitrator, and he said to them ; “ You must divide every single thing into 
two halves, in order tliat you may not quarrel about the inequality of the 
division.” When the two fools heard this, they divided every single tiling 
into two equal parts, house, beds, ct cetera ; in tiict all their wealth, even 
the cattle. They had only one female slave ; lier also they cut in two. 
When the king heard of that, he punished them with the conliscation of 
all their property. 

“ So fools, following the advice of other fools, lose this world and tlie 
next. Accordingly a wise man should not serve fools : he should serve wise 
men. Discontent also does harm, for listen to this tale.” 

The sty, J of the ,m,ulie,wls ,eho he- _ vvero somo wmulcring men- 

iame emaciated from discontent, dicants, who became fat by being 

satisfied with what they got by way of alms. Some friends saw this and 
began to remark to one another ; “ Well I these mendicants are fat 
• This is No. XVH in the AvaUaiuis. 



enougli, though tliey Jo live on vvhiit they got by begging.” Then one of 
them sniJ, — “ I will shew you a strange sight. I will make thc'se men 
thin, though they eat the same things as before.” When he had said this, 
he proceeded to invite the mendicants for one day to his house, and gave them 
to eat the be>t jiossible food, conlaining all the six llavours.* And those 
foolish men, remembering the taste of it, no longer felt any a[)petito fur the 
food tliey got as alms; so they ))(‘eam(‘ thin. vS’o that man who bad enter- 
tained them, when 1u‘ saw these mendicants ni'ar, pointed them out to his 
friends, and said; ‘‘Formerly tiu'semen were sleek ami fat,beeaiise they were 
satisfied with the food which they got as alm^, now they liave become tbin, 
owimr to di'^gust. ludng dissatisfied with tbeir alms, d’berid’oi’e a wise man, 
w’lio desires bappine''s, should esl.ibli'h bis mind in eontmitimait ; for di.s- 
satisfaetion produces in both worbls intoleralde and nneeiHim/ griid'.” When 
he bad given liis fiimids this lesson, they abandoned <iiseontent, tin' source 
of crime ; lowho]ii is not assoeiati'Ui with the good iiiipi‘o\ iiig f ‘‘ Xow 
king, hear of the fmj and tlie gold.” 

th ui.j V,,/ ui (hr (‘crtain \*mng man wmii to a 

• tank to drink watm*. d’liei-e the 

fool snv in the watiu* the reflection of a Lrold<‘n-<’U''ted bird, that was sitting 
on a tre(*. J d bis ridb.'etion \\ as of a LToldcii bm*, and, t binkin:: ii was 1 1 .il efld, 
he entered the tank to it, but h-‘ could n(»t lay Imld of if , as it lo pt 

ajipearing and (li'a}>pr.n ing in tin* mn\ii,ir u.iter. Ibil as (d'lmi as be 
ascended the bank, be airain saw it in the wafer, .ind a^ain and again Ini 
cnt(‘red the tank to lay b<>M of it, and >1)11 be got iiotbmg. diem bis 
father saw him and (ph stioDfd him, and dmse away the bird, and tlimi, 
when lie no longer s.iw tli»‘ iv-llretion in the w.iter, explainul to him the 
whole thing, and took the fooli-li fellow Imme. 

“ ilins tooli'b pi'njde, who do n<»t I'ellett, ai’e (leeeivrd b\ faFe suppo- 
sitions, and become (In* .sonree of laiigbt<T to tb- ir eii •mirs. .md of soi row 
to their friends. Now la-ar amdber tale of s,,iii,. fonF " 

Sfo,)j oj iJn .> hi> ),n,i oft' ddif eaim I of a etudain mcrebant 

th( iftnis ^ g.'i\i‘ u,'i\ und' r its lo.id on a (ouriirv. 

lie said to liis ser\ ants, ‘‘ I will <^0 and buv am/tber eann l to eai'rv the half 
of this camel’s load. And \on must r<*m.iin le-re, and t.nkf partieul.ir care 
that, if it clouds (» \ (;r, the rain does not wet the leaf Imr ot t best* t rnnks, w bieh 
are full of clotbe.s.'’ itb tlu'se woi’ds the nu'rehant b'ft the servants by 
the bide of the caniel,and went (dl,und .siitblenl^ a eb;nd eaine up ami began to 

♦ I (. sws f-t. sr,lf, Msfiniij- nt, bitter, and jmrigi nt. 
f llil.s is N(;. \/A i 111 fjjt A \ .itfiiii'l.S. 

I Isaukahn sIkmiIJ b- nu tloiil/t "nnokaha on Dr. liroekhau.s’ri Hysp-nn 
§ dhhj i.s No. ( J\ 111 the Avudiina.s, 
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Slo) n of the ftiol (Uid the 


discharge rain. Then the fools said ; “ Our master told us to take care that 
the rain did not touch the leather of the trunks and after they had made 
this sage reflection, they dragged the clothes out of the trunks and wrapped 
them round the leatlier. The consequence was, that the rain spoiled the 
clotlies. Then the merchant returned, and in a rage said to his servants ; 

“ You rascals ! Talk of water ! Why tlie whole stock of clotlios is spoiled 
by the rain.” And they answered him ; “ You told u- to keep the rain off 
the leather of the trunks. What fault have we committed P” He answer- 
ed ; “ I told you that, if the leather got wet, the chjthes would ho spoiled : 

I told it you in order to save the clot lies, not the leal tier.” Then he 
placed tlie load on nnotlier camel, and when he returned homo, impused a 
line on his >ervants amounting to the whole of their wealth. 

‘‘Thus fooN, with undi^eerning hearN, turn things upside dowm, and 
ruin their ow n interests and those of other people, and give such jih^urd 
answeis. Now’ hear in a few’ woids the story of the fool [ind Hie cakes.” 

A certain tp-avidler hoiu^ht einht 
cakes for a pann ; and he ale six of 
them w ithout being satislied, hut his hunger w'a-) sali.^Jled by eating the 
seventh. Then the blockhead exclaimed; ‘*1 have been cheated; why 
did I not c“at this cake, wliicli lias allayed the pangs of hunger, first of 
all? Why did 1 waste those ollu'rs, why did I nol store tliem uji P” In 
these words he bewailed the fact that his hunger was only gradually 
satislied, and the people laughed at him for his ignorance. 

Stu/'f/ of (Jtc i>i't'V(uU who looht'd of Ur ^ ccitain merchant said to his 

fhe >luor.\ foolish servant ; “ Take care of the 

door of my shop, I am going home for a moment. After the merchant had 
said this, ho went away, and the .sciwant took the shop-door on his shoul- 
der and went off to see an actor perform. And as he was returning, his 
master met him and gave him a scolding. And ho answ’cred, ” I have 
taken care of this door as you fold ime” 

“ So a fool, who attends only to the w'ords of an order and does not 
understand the meaning, causes detriment. Now hear the wonderful story 
of the huffalo and tlie simpletons.” 

>Sfor>/ of the siioj)h-(o)ts who vtc the Some villagers took a buffalo 

hofalo. ht'lunging to a certain man, and kill- 

ed it in an enclosure outside the village, under a banyan-tree, and, dividing 


Thi s is No. LXVl in the Av;ul:inas. 

t C'p. the 37th story in SiciliaiiiM he iNlvU'cheii, part 1. p. 249. Giusa's mother 
wished to go to tlij mass and she said to him “ Giusi. if yon go out, di\‘nv the door to 
after you.” f/iehe die Thnr hi, iter dir vi.J Instead of shutting the door, Giusa took it 
oil its hinges and curried it to his mother in the church. See Dr. Kohler s notes on the 
story. 
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it, ate it up. The proprietor of the buffalo went and complained to the 
king, and he had the villagers, who had eaten the buffalo, brought before 
him. And the proprietor of the buffalo said before the king, in their 
presence ; “ These foolish men took my buffalo under a banyan- tree near the 
tank, and killed it and ate it before my eyes.” Whereupon an old fool 
among the villagers said, “ There is no tank or banyan-tree in our village. 
He says what is not true : where did we kill his buffalo or eat it 

When tlie proprietor of the buffalo heard this, he said ; ** What ! is 
there not a banyan-tree and a tank on the east side of the village ? More- 
over, you ate my buffalo on the eighth day of the lunar month.” When 
the proprietor of the buffalo said this, the old fool replied, “ There is no 
east bide or eighth day in our village.” When tlio king hoard ihi.s, ho 
Laughed, and said, to encourage the fool ; “ You are a truthful p<‘rson, you 
nc\er say anything false, so tell me the truth, did you eat that buffalo or did 
you not When the fool heard that, he said, I was horn three years after 
my hither died, and he taught me skill in speaking. So I m^ver say what 
is untrue, my sovereign ; it is true that we ate hi- huflUlo, hut all the re.bt 
that he alleges is false.” When the king he.inl this, he and his eonrtiers 
could not restrain their laughter ; so the kijig restored the price of the 
buffalo to the [daintiff, and lined those villag*Ts. 

“ So, foohs, in the coneeit of their folly, while tliey deny what need 
not be denied, reveal what it is their interot to sn])pres», in order to gel 
themselves believed. 


Sto)i/ of (he fool u'ho behaved Hie a A Certain fooli.sh man had an 

morrow I shall go to n>y father’s house, I am invited to a fea.tt. So if you 
do not bring me a garland of blue lotuses from somewhere or other, 'von 
will cease to be my husbaml, and 1 shall cease to la; vonr wife.” Ae'eoVd- 
ingly he went at nigl.t to the king’s tank to feleh them. And when l,o 
entered it, the guards saw him, and cried out ; » Who are you v” He said 
I am a Drahmany drake,” but ti.ey took him prisoner ; and i„ the morn ’ 
mg he was brought before the king, and wlien questioned, ho utten-d in Ids 

questioned him persistently, and when he told Ids story, being a merciful 

monarch, be let the wretched man go unpunished. ^ 

ture Br4hman said to 

k XI 1 , - ^ foolish phynicis'in : “Drive in febti 

- ” (,f,rLT ”1:” " '■fT'’" ““ 

do not succeed in this ” H.. ^ "Tn ^ “ “‘"y* ^ 

ten ;,ona, from the Brahman The Dh^'*’'”''****?**’ ***? 
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hump ; so he paid down the hundred panas ; for who in this world would 
be able to make straight a hunchbacked man ? 

“ So the boastful fashion of promising to accomplish impossibilities 
only makes a man ridiculous. Therefore a discreet person should not walk 
in these ways of fools.** When the wise prince Naravahanadatta had 
heard, at night, these tales of fools from his auspicious-mouthed minister, 
named Gomukha, he was exceedingly pleased with him. 

And though he was pining for S'aktiyasas, yet, owing to the pleasure 
he derived from the stories that Gomukha told him, he was enabled to get 
to sleep, when he went to bed, and slept surrounded by his ministers who 
had grown up with him. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 


The next morning Naravjihanadatta woke up, and thinking on his be- 
loved S'aktiyasas, became distracted. And thinking t^at the rest of the 
month, until he married Iier, was as long as an age, Ijc could not 6nd 
pleasure in anything, as liis mind was longing for a new wife. When the 
king, his fatlier, heard that from the mouth of Gomukha, out of love for 
him, he sent him his ministers, and Vasantaka was among them. Then, 
out of respect for them, the prince of Vatsa managed to recover his com- 
posure. And the discreet minister Gomukha said to Vasantaka ; “ Noble 
Vasantaka, tell some new and romantic tale to delight the mind of the 
crown-prince. Then the wise Vasantaka began to tell this tale. 

Story of YaMhara and Lalcshnidhara There was a famous Brahman in 

and the two wives of the water-yeuins. Malava, named Sndhara. And twin 

sons, of like feature, were born to him. The eldest was named Yasodhara, 
and his younger brother was Lakshmidhara. And when they grew up, 
the two brothers set out together for a foreign country to study, with the 
approval of their father. And as they were travelling along, they reached a 
great wilderness, without water, without the shade of trees, full of burning 
sand ; and being fatigued with passing through it, and exhausted with heat 
and thirst, they reached in the evening a shady tree laden with fruit. 
And they saw, at a little distance from its foot, a lake with cold and clear 
water, perfumed with the fragrance of lotuses. They bathed in it, and 
refreshed themselves with drinking the cold water, and sitting down on 
a slab of rock, rested for a time. And when the sun set, they said their 
evening yrayers, and through fear of wild beasts they climbed up the tree, 
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to spend tlio night there. And in the beginning of the night, many men 
rose out of the water of that tank below them, before their eyes. And one 
of them swept the ground, another painted it, and another strewed on it 
flowers of five eolours. And another brought a golden couch and placed it 
tliere, and another spread on it a mattress with a coverlet. Another brought, 
and placed in a certain spot, under the tree, delicious food and drink, flowers 
and unguents. Then there arose from the surface of that lake a man 
wearing a sword, and adorned with heavenly ornaments, surpassing in 
beauty the god of Love.* When ho had sat down on the couch, his 
attendants threw garlands round his neck, and anointed him with unguents, 
and then they all plunged again into the lake. Then he brought out of 
his mouth a lady of noble form and modest appearance, w'caring auspicious 
garlands and ornaments, and a second, rich in celestial beauty, resplendent 
with magnidoent robes and ornaments f These were botli his wives, but 
the second Was the favourite. Then the first and good wife placed jewelled 
plates on the table, and handed food in two plate.s to her husband and her 
rival. When they bad eaten, she also ate ; and then her bn.sband reclined 
on the couch with flic rival wife, and went to sleep. And the tirst wife 
shampooed bis feet, and the second remained awake on the eomdi. 

When the Jirdhman’s sons who were in the tree, saw tbi<, they said to 
one another, ‘‘ Who can this be ? Let us go down and ask the lady who is 
shampooing his feet, for all these are immortal beings.” Then they got down 
and approached the tir-'t wife, and then tlic second saw Ya'^odhara : then she 
rose upfjom the couch in her inonlinate pa^^ion, while her husband was asleep, 
and approaching that handsome youth, said, “ Be my lover,” Ho answered, 
“ Wicked woman, you arc to me the wife of another, and I am to you a 
strange man. Then why do you speak thus r” She answ’ered, “ I luivo 
bad a hundred lovers. AVhy arc you afraid ? If you do not believe it, look 
at these hundred rings, i for I have taken one ring from each of them.” 
With these W’ord.s .she took tin; rings out of the corner of her garment, 
and shcwved them to him. Then Y'asodhnra said, “ I do not care wliuther 
you have a hundred or a hundred thousand lovers, to me you arc as a 
mother; I am not a person of that sort.” When the wicked woman was 

* For the superstition of water-spirits seo Tylor’s Primitivo Culture n 191 
andff. ’ » 

t Does this throw any light upon the cxpre.s.sion in Swift’s Polite Conversation 
She is as like her husband as if she were spit out of his mouth.” (Liohrecht, Volks- 
kunde, p. 495.) 

t The fact of this incident being found in the Arahi.an Nights is mentioned by 
Wilson (Collected Works, Vol. IV, p. 14G.) Sec Lane’s Arabian Nights, Vol. I, p. 9. 
L6v^quo (Les Mythes et Ics Legendos do V Indo ot de la Porso, p. 543) shows that 
Ariosto borrowed from the Arabian Nights. 
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repelled by him in this way, she woke up her husband in her wrath, and, 
pointing td Ya4odhara, said with tears, “ This scoundrel, while you were 
asleej), used violence to me.” When her husband heard this, he rose up 
and drew his sword. Then the first and virtuous wife embraced his feet, 
and said, Do not commit a crime on false evidence. Hear what I have 
to say. This wicked woman, when she saw him, rose up from your side, 
and eagerly importuned him, and the virtuous man did not consent to her 
proposal.” When^ ho repelled her, saying, ‘ You are to me as a mother,’ 
being unable to endure that, in her anger she woke you up, to make 
you kill him. And she has already before my eyes had a hundred 
lovers here on various nights, travellers who were reposing in this tree, 
and taken their rings from them. But I never told you, not wish- 
ing to give rise to unpleasantness. However, to-day I am necessarily com- 
pelled to reveal this secret, lest you should be guilty of a wime. Just 
look at the rings in the corner* of her garment, if you do not believe it. 
And my wifely virtue is of such a kind that I cainiot tell my husband 
what is untrue. In order that you may be convinced of my faithfulness, 
see this proof of my power.” After saying this, she reduced that tree to 
ashes with an angry look, and restored it more magnificent than it was be- 
fore with a look of kindness. When her husband saw that, he was at last 
satisfied and embraced her. And he sent that second rife, the adulteress, 
about her business, after cutting off her nose, and taking the rings from the 
corner of her garment. 

He restrained his anger, when he beheld that student of the scripture, 
Ya^odhara, with his brother, and lie said to him despondingly ; Out of 
jealousy I always keep these wives of mine in my heart. But still I have 
not been able to keep safe this wicked woman. Who can arrest the light- 
ning ? Who can guard a disloyal woman ? As for a chaste woman, she is 
guarded by her own modesty alone, and being guarded by it, she guards* 
her husband in both worlds, as I have to-day been guarded by this woman, 
whose patience is more admirable even than her power of cursing. By her 
kindness I have got rid of an unfaithful wife, and avoided the awful crime 
of killing a virtuous Brahman.” When ho had said this, he made 
Ya^odhara sit down, and said to him, “ Toll me whence you come and 
whitlier you are going.” Then Yasodhara told him his history, and having 
gained his confidence, said to him out of curiosity, “ j^oble sir, if it is not 
a secret, tell me now, who you are, and why, though you possess such 
luxury, you dwell in the water.” When the man who lived in the water 
heard this, he said, ” Hear ! I will tell you.” And he began to tell his 
history in the following words. 

* I follow the Sanskrit College MS. which read^s . akMyubhayalokataf}, 

11 
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story of the mter-ymiu, m hi. pro- There is a region in the south 
viotts birth. of the Himdlaya, called •Kd^mira ; 

which Providence seems to have created in order to prevent mortals from han- 
kering after Heaven ; where S'iva and Vishnu, as self-existent deities, inhabit a 
hundred shrines, forgetting their happy homes in Kaildsa and S'vetadvipa ; 
which is laved by the waters of the Vitastd, and full of heroes and sages, 
and proof against treacherous crimes and enemies, though powerful. There 
I was born in iny former life, as an ordinary villager of the Brahman caste, 
with two wives, and my name was Hhavas'arman. There I once struck up a 
friendship with some Buddhist mendicants, and undertook the vow, called 
the fast JJposJiana^ prescribed in their scriptures. And when this vow was 
almost completed, one of my wives wickedly came and'slept in my bed. And 
in the fourth watch of tlie night, bewildered with sleep, I broke my vow. Bat 
as it fell only a little short of completion, I have been born as a water-genius, 
and these two wives of mine have been born as my present wives hero. That 
wicked woman was Corn as that unfaithful wife, the second as this faithful 
one. So great was the power of my vow, though it was rendered imper- 
fect, that I remember my former birth, and enjoy such luxuries every 
night. If I had not rendered my vow imperfect, I should never have been 
born as what I am, 

AVhen he had told his story in these words, ho honoured tliose two 
brothers as guests, with delicious food and heavcidy garments. Then his 
faithful wife, having heard of her former life, knelt on the ground, and 
looking at the moon, uttered this prayer, “ 0 guardians of the world, if I 
am in truth virtuous and devoted to my hu.sband, may this husband of mine 
be at once delivered from the necessity of dwelling in the water and go to 
heaven.'* The moment she had .said thi.s, a chariot descended from heaven, 
and the husband and wife ascended it and went to heaven. Nothing in the 
three worlds is unattainable by really chaste women. And the two Brahmans, 
when they saw that, were greatly a.stonished. And Y'asodhara and Laksh- 
midbara, after spending the rest of the night there, set out in the morning. 
And in the evening they reached the foot of a tree in a lonely wilderness. 
And while they were longing to get water, they heard this voice from the 
tree, “ Wait a little, Brahmans ! 1 will entertain you to-day with a bath and 
food, for you are come to my house." Then the voice cca.se(l, and there sprang 
up there a tank of water, and meats and drinks of every kind were pro« 
vided on its bank. The two Brahman youths said with a.stonishrnent to 
one another, — “ \Vhat does this mean?” And after bathing in the tank, 
they ate and drank, Then they said the evening [)rayer and remained 
under the tree, and in the meanwhile a handsome man appeared from it. 
They saluted him, and he welcomed them, and he sat down. Thereupon 
the two BrAhiuaii youths asked him who be was. Then the man said*-* 
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Story of the Brdhman who became a Long ago I was a Brdhnaan in 

Ydkeha. ^ distress, and when I was in this 

condition, I happened to make friends witli some Buddhist ascetics. But 
while I was performing the vow called Uposham, which they had taught 
me, a wicked man made me take food in the evening by force. That made 
my vow incomplete, so I was born as a Guhyaka ; if I had only com- 
pleted it, I should have been born as a god in heaven. 

“ So I have told you my story, but now do you two tell me, who you are, 
and why you have come to this desert.” When Yasodhara heard this, he 
told him their story. Thereupon the Yaksha went on to say ; “ If this is the 
case, I will by my own power bestow on you the sciences. Go homo with a 
knowledge of them. What is the use of roaming about in foreign coun- 
tries?” Wlieu he had said this, lie be.stowed on them the sciences, and by 
his power they immediately possessed them. Then the Yaksha said to 
them, “ Now I entreat you to give me a fee as your instructor.* You must 
perform, on my behall, this Uposhana vow, which involves the speaking of the 
truth, the observing of strict chastity, the circumambulating the images of 
the gods with the rigiit side turned towards them, the eating only at the 
time when Buddhist mendicants do, re.straint of the mind, and patience. You 
must perform this for one night, and bestow the fruit of it on me, in order 
that I may obtain that divinity, which is the proper f.uit of my vow, when 
completely performed.” When the Yaksha said this, ihey bowed before 
him and granted his request, and he disappeared in that very same tree. 

And the two brothers, delighted at having accomplished their object 
without any toil, after they had passed the night, returned to their own 
home. There they told their adventures and delighted their parents, and 
performed that vow of fasting for the benelit of the Yaksha. then that 
Yaksha, who taught them, appeared in a sky-chariot, and said to them ; 

Through your kindness I have ceased to be a Yaksha and have become a god. 
So’now you must perform this vow for your own advantage, in order that 
at your death you may attain divinity. And in the meanwhile I give you a 
boon, by which you will have inexhaustible wealth.” When the deity, who 
roamed about at will, had said this, he went to heaven in his chariot. 
Then the two brothers, Yasodhara and Lakshmidhara, lived happily, having 
performed that vow, and having obtained wealth and knowledge. 

'*So you see that, -if men are addicted to righteousness, and do 
not, even in emergencies, desert their principles, even the gods pro- 
tect them, and cause them to attain their objects.” Naravahanadatta, 
while longing for his beloved Saktiyasas, was much delighted with this 
marvellous story tbld by Vasantaka ; but having been summoned by his 
father at the dinner hour, he went to his palace with his ministers. There 
he took the requisite refreshment, and returned to his palace, with Go-- 



mukha and his other ministers. Then Qomukha, in order to amuse him, 
again said,—'* Listen, prince, I will tell you another string of tales.” 

Story of the monkey and the porpoise.* Tliere lived in a forest of udim^ 

hnrasy on the shore of the sea, a king 
of monkeys, named Valimukha, who had strayed from liis troop. While 
he was eating an udamhara fruit, it fell from his hand and was devoured 
by a porpoise that lived in the water of the sea The porpoise, delighted at 
the taste of the fruit, uttered a melodious sound, which pleased the monkey 
so much, that he threw him many more fruits. And so the monkey went on 
throwing fruits,t and the porpoise went on making a melodious sound, 
until a friendship sprang up between them. So every day the porpoise 
spent the day in the water near the monkey, who remained on the bank, 
and in the evening he went home. 

Then the wile of the porpoise came to learn the facts, and as slio did 
not approve of the friendship between the monkey and her husband, wliich 
caused the latter to He absent all day, she pretended to be ill. Then the 
porpoise was afflicted, and asked his wife again and again what was the 
nature of her sicknbss, and what would cure it. Though he importuned 
her persistently, she would give no answer, but at last a female conGdante 
of hers said to him : " Although you will not do it, and she does not wish 
you to do it, still I must apeak. How can a wise per.son conceal sorrow 
from friends ? A violent disea.se has seized your wife, of such a kind that 
it cannot be cured without soup made of the lotus-like heart of a monkoy.” + 
When the porpoise heard this from his wife’s ouGdanto, he rcHected 
Alas! how shall I obtain the lotus-like heart of a monkev? Is it right 

for me to plot treachery against the monkey, who is my friend ? On the 
other band how else can I cure my wife, whom I love more than mv life?” 
When the porpoise had thus reflected, he said to his wife ; “ I will bring 
you a whole monkey, my dear, do not be unhappy." When ho had said 
this, he went to his friend the monkey, and said to him, after he had got 


* Thw is the beginning of the fourth book of tho PanohaUmtm. Benfcy does 
not seem to have been aware that it was to bo found in Somadova'a work. It is also 
found, with the sulistitution of a boar for tho porpoise, in tho Sindibad-naniah and 
hence found Its way into tho Seven Wise Masters, and other KurojK^m collections. 
(BenfcysPanchatantra,Vol I, p. 420.) See also Liebrocht, Zur Volkskundo pp 122 
123 For the version of the Seven Wise Masters sec Simrook-s Deutsche Volksbucher 
Vol. XII, p 139. It IS also found in tho Mahavastu Avadana, p. 138 of the Buddhisi 
Literature of Nopal by Dr. Ksjendra L&l Mitra, liai Bahadur. (I have been favoured 
with a this work, while it is passing through the press.) 

nwi !»» b«eii tiuned. Periuip, we ought to read ,id,4 for ia fl. io8. 
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into conversation ; “ Up to this day you have never seen my home and my. 
wife ; so come, let us go and rest there one day. Friendship is but hollow, 
when friends do not go without ceremony and eat at orje another’s houses, 
and introduce their wives to one another.” With these words the porpoisg 
beguiled the monkey, and induced him to come down into the water, and 
took him on his back and set out. And as he was going along, the monkey 
saw that he was troubled and confused, and said, “ My friend, you seefn 
to bo altered to-day.” And when he went on persistently enquiring the 
reason, the stupid porpoise, thinking that the ape was in his power, said to 
him ; The fact is, my wife is ill, and she has been asking me for the 
heart of a monkey to be used as a remedy ; that is why I am in low spirits 
to-day.” Wlien the wise monkey heard this speech of his, he reflected, 

** Ah ! This is why the villain has brought me here ! Alas ! this fellow is 
overpowered by infatuation for a female, and is ready to pjot treachery 
against his friend. Will not a person possessed by a demon eat his own 
flesh with his teeth ?” After the monkey had thus reflected’, he said to the 
porpoise ; “ If this is the case, why did you not inform me of this before, 
my friend ? I will go and get my heart for your wife. For I have at 
present left it on the ucliimbara-iree on which I live.* When the silly 
porpoise heard this, he was sorry and he said ; Then bring it, -my friend, 
from the ndiimbara-treo.^' And thereupon the porpor took him back to 
the shore of the sea. When he got there, he bounded up the bank, as if he 
had. just escaped from the grasp of death, and climbing up to the top of 
the tree, said to that porpoise, “ Off with you, you fool ! Does any 
animal keep ‘his heart outside his body? However, by this artifice I 
have saved my life, and I will not return to you. Have you not heard, 
my friend,’ the story of the ass?” 

Story of the stcJc lion^ the jackal^ and There lived in a certain forest a 

the ass.f had-a jackal for a minister. 

A certain king, who had gone to hunt, once found him, and wounded him so 

♦ For stories of external hearts see Ralston’s Russian Folk-Tales, pp. 109 — 115, 
and the notes to Miss Stokes’s Xlth Tale. 

t Benfoy does not seem to ha ve been aware of the existence of this story in Soma- 
deva’s work. It is found in the Sanskrit texts of the Panchatantra (being the 2nd of 
the fourth book in Benfey’s translation) in the Arabic version, (Knatchbull, 264, 
Wolff I, 242,) Symeon Seth, 75, John of Capua, k., 2, b., German translation (Ulm 
1483) Q.., VII, Spanish translation, IlLIV, a, Doni, 61, Anvar-i-Suhaili, 393, 
Cabinet des F^es, XVIII, 26 ; Baldo fab. XIII, in Ed^lestand du Meril, p. 333 ; 
Bonfey considers it to bo founded on Babrius, 95, There the fox only eats the heart. 
Indeed there is no point in the remark that if he had ears he would not have come 
again. The animal is a stag in Babrius. It is deceived by an appeal to its ambition. 
In the Gesta Romanorum the animal is a boar, which returns to the garden of Trajan, 
after losing successively its two ears and tail. ‘ (Benfey’s Panchatantra, Vol. I, p. 430 
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sorelj with his weapons, that he with difficulty escaped to his den alive.* 
When the king was gone, the lion still remained in the den, and his minis- 
ter, the jackal, who lived on his leavings, being exhausted for want of food, 
said to him ; My lord, why do you not go out and seek 'for food to the 
best of your ability, for your own body is being famished as well as your 
attendants?” When the jackal said this to the lion, ho answered; ** My 
friend, I am exhausted with wounds, and I cannot roam about outside my 
den. If I could get the heart and ears of a donkey to cat, my wounds would 
heal, and I should recover my former health. So go and bring mo a 
donkey quickly from somewhere or other.” The jackal j\greed to do so and 
sallied out. As he was wandering about, he found a washerman’s ass in a 
solitary place, and he went Up to him, and said in a friendly way ; “ Why are 
you so exhausted ?” The donkey answered, “ I am reduced by j)crpetually 
carrying this^washerman’s load.” The jackal said, ” Why do you endure all 
this toil ? Come with mo and I will take you to a forest as del^ghtful as Hca- 
ven, where you may grow fat in the society of she-asses.” When the donkey, 
who was longing for enjoyment, heard this, ho went to the forest, in which 
that lion ranged, in*the company of that jackal. And when the lion saw 
him, being weak from impaired vitality, he only gave him a blow 
with his paw behind, and the donkey, being woqnded by the blow, 
was terrified and fled immediatelj’, and did not come near the lion again, and 
the lion fell down confused and bewildered. And then the lion, not having 
accomplished his object, hastily returned to his den. Then the jackal,, his 
minister, said to him reproachfully ; “ My lord, if you could not kill this 
miserable donkey, what chance is there of your killing deer and otlmr 
animals ?’* Then the lion said to him, ” If you know how, bring that 
donkey again. I will he ready and kill him,” 

When the lion had despatched the jackal with these words, ho went 
to the donkey and said; Why did you run away, sir ? And the donkey 
answered, “ I received a bhjw from some creature.” Then the jackal laughed 
and said, ” You must have experienced a delusion. There is no such 
creature there, for I, weak as I am, dwell there, in safety. So come along 
with me to that forest, where pleasure is without restniint.”* When ho 
said this, the donkey wa.s deluded, and returned to the forest. And as soon 
as the lion saw him, he came out of his den, and springing on him from 
behind, tore him with his claws and killed him. And the lion, after ho had 


( 

and/.) Sec also Weber’s article in Indische Studion, Vol. Ill, p. 338. Ho consi- 
ders that the fable came to India from Greece. Cp. also Do Gubomatii, Zoological 
Myology, Vol. I, p. 377. 

• I bkre followed the Saukrit C^Uqie MS. la mdiag NMddAMwIfoMv. 



divided the donkey, placed the jackal to guard it, and being fatigued, went 
away to bathe. ‘ And in the meanwhile the deceitful jackal devoured the 
heart and ears of that donkey, to gratify his appetite. The lion, after 
bathing, came back, and perceiving the donkey in this condition, asked the 
jackal where its ears and heart were. The jackal answered him ; Tlie 
creature never possessed ears or a heart, — otherwise how could he have 
returned when he had once escaped ?” When the lion heard that, he 
believed it, and ate his iiesh, and the. jackal devoured what remained over. 

When the ape had told this tale, he said again to the porpoise ; 
“ I will not come again, why should I bcliave like the jackass.” When 
the porpoise heard this from the monkey, he returned home, grieving 
that he had through his folly failed to execute his wife’s commission, while 
he had lost u friend. But his wife recovered her former tranquillity, on 
account of the termination of her husband’s friendship with the ape. And 
the ape lived happily on the shore of the sea. 

‘‘ So a wise person should place, no confidence -in a wicked person. 
How can he, who confides in a wicked person or a black cobra, enjoy 
prosperity V” When Gomukha had told this story, he again said to Nara- 
vahunadatta, to amuse him ; Now hear in succession about the following 
ridiculous fools. Hear first about the fool who rewarded the rainstreL” 

Story of the fool who gave a verbal re- A certain musician once gave 

ward to the mmician* great pleasure to a rich man, by sing- 

ing and playing before him. He thereupon called his treasurer, and said in 
the hearing of the musician, “ Give this man two thousand The 

treasurer said, “ I will do so,” and went out. Then the minstrel went 
and asked him for those panas. But the treasurer, who had an understand- 
ing with his master, refused to give them. 

Then the musician came and asked the rich man for the panasy hut he 
said ; “ What did you give me, that I should make you a return ? You 
gave a short-lived pleasure to my ears by playing on the lyre, and I gave a 
short-lived pleasure to your ears by promising you money.” When the 
musician heard that, he despaired of his payment, laughed, and went home, 
“ Would not that speech of the miser’s make even a stone laugh ? 
And now, prince, hear the story of the two foolish pupils.” 

* For parallels to this story compare Liobrecht Zur Volkskundo, p. 33, where he 
treats of the'Avadanas, and the Japanese story in the Nachtrage. In this a gentleman 
•who had much enjoyed the smell of fried eels, pays for them by exhibiting his money 
to the owner of the coo}£-shop. See also p 112 of the same work. M. LevOque shews 
that Rabelais' story of Le Facquin et le Rostissour exactly resembles tliis as told in the 
Avaddnas. He thinks that La Fontaine in his fable of L Hilitro ct les Flaideurs is 
indebted to the story as told in Rabelais : (Les Mythes et les Legendes de I’lnde, pp. 
54i7» 648.) 
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Stof'y of the teacher and hie two jealous A certain teacher had two pu- 

pils who were jealous of one another. 
And one of those pupils washed and anointed every day the right foot of 
his instructor, and the other did the same to the loft foot. Now it 
happened that one day the pupil, whose buoiiiess it was to anoint the right 
foot, had been sent to the village, so the teacher said to the second pupil, 
whose business it was to anoint the left foot, — “To-day you must wash 
and anoint my right foot also.*’ When the foolish pupil received this 
order, he coolly said to his teacher ; “I cannot anoint this foot that be- 
longs to my rival.” When he said this, the teacher insisted. Then that 
pupil, who was the very opposite of a good pupil, took hold of his teacher’s 
foot in a passion, and exerting great force, broke it. Then the teacher 
uttered a cry of pain, and tlie other pupils came in and beat that wicked 
pupil, but he^was rescued from them by that teacher, wlio felt sorry for him. 

The next day, the other pupil came back from the village, and when 
he saw the injury th,rt had been done to his teacher’s foot, he asked the 
history of it, and then he was inflamed with rage, and ho said, “ Why 
should I not break Ithe foot that belongs to that enemy of mine?” So ho 
laid hold of the teacher’s second leg, and broke it. Then the others began 
to beat that wicked ])upil, but the teacher, both of whose legs were broken, 
in compassion begged him off too. Then tho.se two pupils departed, laugh- 
ed to scorn by the whole country, but their teaciier, who deserved so much 
credit for his patient temper, gradually got well. 

Thus foolish attendants, by quarrelling with one another, ruin their 
master’s interests, and do not reap any advantage for theimselves. Hear 
the story of the two-headed serpent. 


Story of the snake with two heads.\ 


A certain snake had two heads, 
one in the usual place and one* in his 


• There is a certain rosemblanco between this story and a juke in Philogolos, 
p. 16. (Ed. Eberhard, Berlin, 1809.) Scliolasticus tells his boots not to creak, or ho will 
break their legs. 

f This corresponds to the 14th story in the 5th book of the Panchatantra, Bonfey, 
Vol. II, p. 360. At any rate the leading idea istho .same. See Bunfoy, Vol. I, p. 637. 
It has a certain resemblanco to tho fablo of Mciionius. There is a snake in Bengal 
with a knob at tho end of his tail. Probably this gave rise to the legend of the 
double-headed serpent. Sir Thomas Browne devotes to tho Amphisbmna Chapter XV 
of tho third book of his Vulgar Errors, and craves leave to “ doubt of this doublo- 
hoaded serpent, until he has “ the advantage to behold, or iterated ocular testimony,” 
See also Liebrecht zur Volkskunde, p. 120, where ho treats of the Avadanas. Tho 
story is identical with that in our text. M. LevOque shews that this story, as found 
in the Avad&nas, forms the basis of one of La Fontaine’s fables, VII, 17. La Fon- 
taine took it from Plutarch’s life of Agis. 
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tail. But the head, that he had in his tail, was blind, the head, thal was in 
the usual place, was furnished wibli eyes. And there was a quarrel between 
them, each saying that it was the principal head. Now the serpent usually 
roamed about with his real head foremost. But once on a time the head 
in the tail caught hold of a piece of wood, and fastening firmly round it, 
prevented that snake fr^om going on. The consequence was that the snake 
considered this head very powerful, as it had vanquished the head in front. 
And so the snake roamed about with his blind head foremo.st, and in a hole he 
fell into fire, owing to his not being able to seethe way, and so he was burnt. 

stoyy of the fool who was nearly choked “ So those foolish people, many 

tvith rice, in number, who are quite at home in 

a small accomplishment, through their attachment to this unimportant 
accomplishment, are brought to ruin.’^ 

Hoar now about the fool who ate the grains of rice. • 

A certain foolish person came for the first time to his father-in-law s 
house, and there he saw some white grains of rice, which his mother-in-law 
had put down to bo cooked, and he put a handful of them into his mouth, 
meaning to eat them. And his mother-in-law came in that very motnent. 
Then the foolish man was so ashamed, that he could not swallow the grains 
of rice, nor bring them up. And his mother-in-law, -eeing that his throat 

was swollen ami distoiKled, andthat he was speechless, w is afraid that he 

was ill, and summoned her husband. And he, when ho saw his state, 
quickly brought the physician, and the physician, fo.aring that there was an 
internal tumour, seized the head of that fool and opened his jaw.t I hen 

the "rains of rice came out, and all those present laughed. 

Thus a fool does an unseemly act, and does not know how to conceal 


it.” , . , 

, Certain foolish boys, having ob- 

Slortj of the boys that milked the don- in fhn 

served the process of milking in tlio 

case of cows, got a donkey, and having surrounded it, proceeded to milk it 

vigorously. One milked and another held the milk-pail, and there was 

great emulation among them, as to who should first drink the milk. And 

yet they did not obtain milk, though they laboured hard. 


• This story is No. TJX in Sir G. Covncwall Lewis’s '’’I'l'"" 

Hahrius, Part II. The only aitVerenco is that tho tail, when in di ca ics, cu roa 

head to deliver it. 

t I road Unum, tho conjecture of Dr. Kcm. ^ li.> 

tThis story appears to have been known to Lucian. 
compares two unskilful disputante to a couple, one of whonv is ^ 

hollg a sieve. So Aristophanes speaks of 8.00 s8s<n and pr.W .dAa. It must 
admitted that some critics doubt Lucian’s aulhovsU.p ol tho Dcuonax. 


12 
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“.The fact is, prince, a fool, who spends his labour on a chimera, makes 
himself ridiculous.” 

Story of iho foolith toy that wont to There was a certain foolish son 

the village for nothing. a Brahman, and his father said 

to him one evening, “ My son, you must go to the village early to-morrow.’* 
Having heard this, he set out in, the morning, without asking his father 
what ho was to do, and went to the village without any object, and came 
back in the evening fatigued. He said to his fatlier, “ I have been to tlio 
village.” “ Yes, but you have not done any good by it,” answered bis 
father. 

“ So a fool, who acts without an object, becomes the laughing-stock of 
people generally; he suffers fatigue, but does not do any good.” When the 
son of the king of Vatsa had heard from Gomukha, Ins chief minister, this 
series of talesf rich in instruction, and had declared that ho was longing to 
obtain S'aktija.ias, and had perceived that the night was far spent, ho closed 
his eyes in sleep, and deposed surrounded by his ministers. 


' CHAPTER LXIV. 

Then, the next evening, as Naravahanadatta was again in his private 
apartment, longing for union with his beloved, at liis rcfjuest Gomukha told 
the following series of tales to amu.so him. 

storg of the Brahman and the man- There was in a certain village a 

gooie.* Brahman, named Devuikirman ; and 

• Benfey docs not appear to have liecn aware that this storj' was to bo found in 
Bomadeva’s work. . It ia found in his Panchatnntni, Vol. II, p. 326. llo rofora to 
Wolff, II, 1; Knatchbull, 2G8 ; *Synuon Svth, 70 , J<»hn of Cajniu, k., 4; Gtrrnaa 
translation, (Ulm, 1483) R., 2 ; Spaui.sh translation, XIA'. a ; Doni, f>6 ; Anvar-i- 
Buhaili, 404 ; Cabinet des Fees, XVIIl, 22 ; Baldo fub. XVI, (in Edclestand du M6il 
p. 240). Ilitopadcaa, IV', 13, (Johnson’s translation, pago IIG.) In Handabarand 
B}Titipas the animal is a dog. It ap|)cani that the word dog was also used in tho 
Hebrew translation. John of Capua has came for ichneumon in another passage, so 
perhaps he has it hero. Iknfcy traces tho story in Calumnia Kovcrcalis C., I ; 
Historia Soptem Sapientum, Bl. n. ; Romans dcs Sept Sagos, U39 ; T)yoolotian, Einloi- 
ttmg, 1212 ; drassfj, Gesta Romnnonun II, 170 ; Kollor, Romans, CLXXV^III; liO Grand 
d* Aussy, 1779, II, 303; Grimm’s Marchen, 48. (Bonfoy, Vol. I, pp. 479-483.) 
To Englishmen the story suggests IJowolIyn’s faithful hound <101014, from 
which tho parish of Betligolerl in North Wales is named, lliis legend has Ixson versi- 
fied hy tho llon’hlo William Robert .Hpeneer. It is found in the English Gosta, (seo 
Bohn's Gosta Romanorum, introduction, page xliii.) Tlio story (as found in the 
Wise Masters) is admirably Rdd in Sinirock’s Deutsche Volksbiiehor, Vol. XII, 
8oe also Baring Gould’s Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, 1st Series, p. 126. 
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he had a wife of equally high birth, named Yajnadatta. And she became 
pregnant, and in time gave birth to a son, and the Brahman, though poor, 
thought he had obtained a treasure in him. And when she had given birth 
to the child, the Brahman’s wife went to the river to bathe, but Devasarman 
remained in the house, taking care of his infant son. In the meanwhile 
a maid came from the womens’ apartments of the palace to summon that 
JBrahman, who lived on presents received for performing inaugnratory 
ceremonies. Then he, eager for a fee, went off to the palace, leaving a 
mungoose, which ho had brouglit up from its birth, to guard his child. 
After he had gone, a snake suddenly came near the child, and the mungoose, 
seeing it, killed it out of love for his master. Then the mungoose saw 
Devasarman returning at a distance, and delighted, ran out to meet him, all 
stained with the blood of the snake. And Devasarman, when he saw its 
appearance, felt certain that it had killed his young child, and, in his agita- 
tion killed it with a stone. But when he went into the house, and saw the 


snake killed by the mungoose, and his boy alive, lie 'repented of what he 
had done. And when his wife returned and heard what had happened, she 
reproached him, saying, “ Why did you inconsiderately kill the mungoose, 
which had done you a good turn.” 

“ Therefore a wise man, prince, should never do anything rashly. 
For a person who acts rashly is destroyed in both worlds. And one who 
does anything contrary to the prescribed method, obtains a result which Ls 


the opposite of that desired.” 

Story of the fool that was his own 
doctor. 


For instance, there was a man 
suffering from flatulence. And once 


on a time the doctor gave him a medicine, to be used as a*clyster, and said 
to him, “ Go to your house, and bruise this, and wait till I come." The 
physician, after giving this order, delayed a little, and in the mean- 
while the fool, having reduced the drug to powder, mixed it with water 
and drank it. That made him very ill, and wiien the doctor came, he liad 
to give him an emetic, and with difficulty brought him round, when he was 
at the point of death. And he scolded his patient, saying to him, “ A clyster 
is not meant to be drunk, but must be administered iii the proper way. 


Why did you not wait for me ?” , - 

‘‘So an action, useful in itself, if done contrary to rule, has bad effects. 
Therefore a wise man should do nothing contrary to rule. And the man, 
who acts without consideration, does what is wrong, and immediately 


incurs reproach.” 

story of tho fool «>ho mlotoolc Urr.Uo _ instance there was m a cer- 

for monkeys, tain place a foolish man. He was 

once going to a foreign country, accompanied by his son, and when the 
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caravan encamped in tlie forest, the boy entered the wood to amuse 
himself. There he was scratched by monkeys, and with difficulty escaped 
with life, and when his father asked him what had happened, the silly boy, 
not knowing what monkeys were, said ; “ I was scratched in this wood by 
some hairy creatures that live on fruits.’* When the father heard it, he 
drew his sword in a rage, and went to that wood. And seeing some ascetics 
with long matted hair, picking fruits there, he ran towards them, saying to 
himself, These hairy rascals injured my son.” But a certain traveller 
there prevented him from killing them, by saying ; “ I saw some monkeys 
scratch your son ; do not kill the hermits.” So by good luck ho was saved 
from committing a crime, and returned to the caravan. 

“ So a wise man should never act without reflection. What is ever 
likely to go wrong with a man who reflects ? But the thoughtless are 
always ruined ;md made the objects of public ridicule.” 

^ ^ , For instance, a certain poor man. 

Story of the fool who found a purse. . . <.11 r 

• going on a journey, loiind a bag 01 

gold, that had been dropped by the head of a caravan. The fool, tho 

moment he found it,* instead of going away, stood still where ho was, and 

began to count the gold. In the mcanwliile the merchant, who was on 

horseback, discovered his loss, and galloping back, he saw the bag of gold in 

the poor man’s possession, and took it away from him. So ho lost his 

wealth as soon as he got it, and went on his way sorrowful, with his face 

fixed on the ground. 

“ Fools lose wealth as soon as they get it.” 

Story of the fool who looked for the A certain foolish mnn, who wish- 

• ed to see the new moon, w^as told by 

a man who saw it, to look in the direction of his finger. He averted his 
eyes from the sky, and stood staring at liis friend’s finger, and so did not 
see the new moon, but saw tlic people laughing at him. 

Wisdom accomplishes the impossible, hear a story in proof of it.” 

Story of the woman who escaped from ^ certain woman set out alone 

the monkey and the cowherd. to go to another village. And OU 

the way a monkey suddenly came and tried to lay hold of her, but she 
avoided it by going to a tree ami dodging round it. The foolish monkey 
threw its arms round the tree, and she laid hold of its arms with her hands, 
and pressed them against the tree. 

The monkey, which was held tight, became furious, but at that moment 
the woman saw a cowherd coming that way, and said to him ; Sir, hold 
this ape by the arms a moment, until I can arrange my dress and hair, 
which are disordered.” He said, ” I will do so, if you promise to grant 
me your love,” and she consented. And he held the monkey. Then she drew 
his dagger and killed the monkey, and said to tho cowherd, ” Come to a 
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lonely spot,” and so took him a long distance. At last they foil in with 
some travellers, so she left him and went with them to the village that she 
wished to reach, having avoided outrage by her wisdom. 

“ So you see that wisdom is in this world the principal support of 
men ; the man who is poor in wealth lives, but the man who is poor in 
intellect does not live. Now hear, prince, this romantic wonderful tale.” 

Story of the two thieves, Ghata and There were in a certain city two 

Karpara* thieves, named Ghata and Karpara. 

One night Karpara left Ghata outside the palace, and breaking through 
the wall, entered the bedchamber of the princess. And the princess, 
who could not sleep, saw him there in a corner, and suddenly falling 
in love with him, called him to her. And she gave him wealth, and 
said to him ; “ I will give you much more if you come again.” Then 
Karpara went out, and told Ghata what had happened, anil gave him 
the wealth, and having thus got hold of the king’s property, sent him 
home. 13 ut he himsedf again entered the women’s* apartments of the 
palace ; who, that is attracted by love and covetousness, thinks of death ? 
There bo remained with the princess, and bewildered with love and wine, 
he fell asleep, and did not observe that the night was at an end. And in 
the morning the guards of the women’s apartments entered, and made 
him prisoner, and informed the king, and he in his aiig^u* ordered him to 
be i)ut to death. WTule he was being led to the place of execution, his 
friend Ghata came to look for him, as he had not returned in the course of 
the night. Then Karpara saw Ghata, and made a sign to him that he was 
to carry oft* and take care of the princess. And he answered by a sign 
that he would do so. Then Karpara was led away by the executioners, 
and being at their mercy, was quickly hanged up upon a tree, and so execu- 
ted. 

Then Ghata went home, sorrowing for his friend, and as soon as night 
arrived, he duir a mine and entered the apartment of the princess. Seeing 
her in fetters there alone, he went up to lier and said ; “ I am the friend of 
Karpara, who was to-day put to death on account of you. And out of love 

• Hero, as Wilson remarked, (Collected Works, Vol IV, p. 149) we have the story 
of Rhampsinitus, Herodotus, II, 121. Dr. Rost compares Keller, Dyocletianus Lehen, 
p. 55, Keller Li Romans dcs Sept Sagos, p. cxeiii, Liehrccht’s translation of Dunlop’s 
History of Fiction, pp. 197 and 204. Tp. also Sagas from the Far East, Tale KlI ; 
Beo also Dr. R. Kohler in Oiicnt und Occident, Vol II, p 303. He gives many par- 
allels to Campbell^s Gaelic Story of “ tho Shifty lad,’’ No. XVIII, d., Vol. I, p. 331. hut 
is apparently not aware of the striking resomblunce between tho Gaelic story and that 
in the text. Whisky does in tho Highland story tho work of Dhattura. See also Cox a 
Mythology of the Aryan Nations, I, p. Ill and/, and Liobrecht zur Volkskimdc, p. 34. 
A similar stratagem is described in Grossler’s Sagen aus der Grafschaft Mansfold, p. 21 
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foi* him I am come here to carry you off, so come along, before your father 
does you an injury.” Thereupon she consented joyfully, and he removed 
her bonds. Then he went out with lier, who at once committed herself to 
his care, by the underground passage he had made, and returned to his own 
house. 

And next morning the king heard that his own daughter had been 
carried off by some one, who had dug a secret mine, and that king thought 
to himself, “Undoubtedly that wicked man whom I punished has some 
audacious friend, who has carried off my daughter in this way.” So he 
set his servants to watch the body of Karpara, and he said to them. 
“ You must arrest any one who may come here lamenting, to burn the corpse 
and perform the other rites, and so I shall recover that wicked girl who 
has disgraced her family.” When those guards had received this order 
from the king, they said, “ We will do so,” and remained continually 
watching the corpse of Karpara. 

Then Qhata made enquiries, and found out what was going on, and said 
to the princess ; “ My dear, my comrade Karpara was a very dear friend to mo, 
and by means of* him I gained you and all these valuable jewels; so until 
I have paid to him the debt of friendship, I cannot rest in peace. So I 
will go and see his corpse, and by a device of mine manage to lament over 
it, and I will in due course burn the body, and scatter the bones in a holy 
place. And do not be afraid, I am not reckless like Karpara.” After he had 
said this to her, ho immediately assumed the appearance of a Pasupata 
ascetic, and taking boiled rice and milk in a pot, ho went near the corpse of 
Karpara, as if he were a person passing that way casually, and when he got 
near it, he slipped, and let fall from his hand and broke that pot of milk 
and rice, and began lamenting, “ 0 Karpara full of sweetness,”* and bo on. 
And the guards thought that he was grieving for his pot full of food, that 
he had got by be^ing. And immediately he went home and told that to 
the princess. And the next day he made a servant, dressed as a bride, go in 
front of him, and he had another behind him, carrying a vessel full of 
sweetmeats, in which the juice of the Dhattiira had been infused. And he 
himself assumed the api>earance of a drunken villager, and so in the even- 
ing he came reeling along past those guards, who were watching the body 
of Karpara. They said to him, “ Who are you, friend, and who is this 
la^, and where are you going?” Then the cunning fellow answered thorn 
with stuttering accents, “ I am a villager ; this is my wife ; I am going 

♦ Of course Karpara is the Sanskrit for pot. In fact the two friends’ names might 
be represented in Ex^lish by Pitcher and Pott. In modem Hindu funerals boiled rice 
is given to the dead. So I am informed by my friend Pandit Sydma Charan Mukhopi 
dhybya, to whom 1 am indebted for many kind hints. 



to the house of my father-in-law ; and I am taking for him this complimen- 
tary present of sweetmeats. But you have now become my friends by 
speaking to me, so I will take only half of the sweetmeats there ; take 
the other half for yourselves.” Saying this, he gave a sweetmeat to 
each of the guards. And they received them, laughing, and all of them 
partook of them. Accordingly Ghata, having stupefied the guards with 
Dhattfira, at night brought fuel* and burnt the body of Karpava. 

The next morning, after he had departed, the king hearing of it, removed 
those guards who had been stupefied, and placed others there, and said ; “You 
must guard these bones, and you must arrest whoever attempts to take them 
away, and you must not accept food from any outsider.” When the guards 
were thus instructed by the king, they remained on the lookout day and night, 
and Ghata heard of it. Then he, being acquainted with the operation of 
a bewildering charm granted him by Durga, made a wandering mendicant 
his friend, in order to make them repose confidence in iiim. Aid he went 
there with that wandering mendicant, who was mutfenng spells, and be- 
wildered those guards, and recovered the bones of Karpara. And after 
throwing them into the Ganges, he came and related what he had done, and 
lived happily with the princess, accomiianied by the mendicant. But the 
king, hearing that the bones had been carried olf, and the men guarding 
them stupefied, thought that the whole exploit, begirning with the carry- 
ing off of his daugliter, was the doing of a magician. And he had the 
following proclamation made in his city ; “ If that magician, who carried 
off my daughter, and performed the other exploits connected with that feat, 
will reveal himself, I will give him half my kingdom.” When Ghata beard 
this, he wished to reveal himself, but the princess dissuaded him, saying, 
‘‘ Do not do so, you cannot repose any confidence in this king, who trea- 
cherously puts people to death.”t Then, for fear that, if he remained 
there, the truth might come out, he set out for another country with the 
princess and the mendicant. 

And on the way the princess said secretly to the mendicant, “ The 
other one of these thieves seduced mo, and this one made me fall from my 
high rank. The other thief is dead, as for this, Ghata, 1 do not love him, 
you are my darling.” When she had said this, she united herself to the 
mendicant, and killed Gha^a in the dead of night. Then, as she w^as jour- 
neying along with that mendicant, the wicked woman fell in with a merchant 
on the way, whoso name was Dhanadeva. So she said, “ Who is this skull- 

• I read dhritendhanal}. The Sanskrit College MS. seems to mo to give hriten- 
dhana, 

t So Frau Claradis in Dio rTeimonskinder” advises her husband not to trust her 
father (Simrock*s Deutsche Volksbuchor,* Vol. II, p. 131.) 
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bearer ? You are my darling,” and she left that mendicant, while he was 
asleep, and went off with that merchant. And in the morning the mendi- 
cant woke up, and reflected, “ There is no love in women, and no courtesy 
free from fickleness, for, alter lulling me into security, the wicked woman 
has gone off, and robbed mo too. However, I ought perhaps to consider 
myself lucky, that I have not been killed like Ghata.” After those reflec- 
tions, the mendicant returned to his own country, 

^ , ,, , .. And the princess, travelling on 

Stonj of Devadatta s wife. . ^ . 

with the merchant, reached his country. 

And when Dhanadeva arrived there, he said to himself ; ** Why should I 
rashly introduce this unchaste woman into my house ? ISo, as it was even- 
ing, he went into the house of an old woman in that place, with the princess. 
And at night he asked that old woman, who did not recognize l\im, 
Mother, do you know any tidings about the family of Dhanadeva ?” 
When the old woman heard that, she said, “ What tidings is there except 
that his wife is always ready to take a new lover. For a basket, covered with 
leather, is let down every night from the window here, and wlioever enters it, 
is drawn up into* the house, and i.^ dismissed in the same way at the end ( f 
the night. And the woman is always stupefied with drink, so that she is 
absolutely void of discernment. And this state of hers has become well . 
known in the whole city. And though her husband has been long away, 
he lias not yet returned.” 

Wlien Dlianadeva heard this speech of tlie old woman’s, he went out 
that moment on some pretext, and repaired to his own house, being full of in- 
ward grief and uncertainty. Atid seeing a basket let down by the female ser. 
vants with ropes, he entered it, and they pulled up 1dm into the house And 
his wife, who was .''tuj)efied with drink, embraced bim most allectionately, 
without knowing who ho was. Dut he was <puto cast down at seeing her 
degradation. And thereupon she fell into a drunken sleep. And at the 
end of the night, the fem.ilc servants lot him down again quickly from the 
window, in the basket suspended with ropes. And the merchant relleeted 
in his grief, “ Enough of the folly of being a family man, for women in a 
house are a snare ! It is always this story with them, .so a life in the forest 
is much to be preferred,” Having formed this resolve, Dlianadeva aban- 
doned the princess into the bargain, and set out for a distant forest. And 
on the way bo met, and struck up a friendship witli, a young Drahman, 
named Rudrasoma, who had lately returned from a long ab.sence al)road. 
When he told him his story, the Brahman became ^.nxious about his own 
wife ; and so he arrived in the company of that merchant at his own village 
in the evening. 

Story of the wife of the Brahman And when be arrived there, ho 
Budraooma. saw a cowherd, on the bunk of the 
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river, near Lis house, singing with joy, like one beside himself. So he said to 
him in joke, ** Cowherd, is any young woman in love with you, that you 
ting thus.in your rapture, counting the world as stubble ?” When the cow- 
herd heard that, he laughed and said, I have a great secret.* The head 
of this village, a Brdhman, named Rudrasoma, has been long away, and I 
visit his wife every night ; her maid introduces me into the house dressed 
as a woman.” When Rudrasoma heard this, he restrained his anger, and 
wishing to find out the truth, he said to the cowherd ; “ If such kindness 
is shewn to guests here, give me this dress of yours, and let me go there 
to-night : I feel great curiosity about it.” The cowherd said, “ Do so, 
take this black rug of mine, and this stick, and remain here until her 
maid comes. And she will take you for me, and will give you a female 
dress, and invite you to come, so go there boldly at night, and I will take 
repose this night.” When the cowherd said this, the Brahmqji Rudrasoma 
took from him the stick and the rug, and stood there, personating him. 
And the cowherd stood at a little distance, with that ‘merchant Devadatta, 
and then the maid came. She walked silently up to him in the darkness, 
and wrapped him up in a woman’s dress, and said to hfm, “ Come along,” 
and so took him off to his wife, thinking that he was the cowherd. When 
his wife saw Rudrasoma, she sprang up and embraced him, supposing that 
he was the cowherd, and then Rudrasoma thought to himself ; “ Alas ! 
wicked women fall in love with a base man, if only ne is near them, for 
this vicious wife of mine has fallen in love with a cowherd, merely be- 
cause he is near at hand.” Then he made some excuse with faltering voice, 
and went, disgusted in mind, to Dhanadeva. And after he had told his 
adventure in his own house, he said to that merchant j I too will go with 
you to the forest ; perish my family !” So Rudrasoma and the merchant 
Dhanadeva set out together for the forest. 

^ friend of 

Story of the wife of Susin. '' 

Dhanadeva’s, named S'asin, joined 

them. And in the course of conversation they told him their circum- 
stances. And when S'asin heard that, being a jealous man, and having just 
returned from a long absence in a foreign land, he became anxious about his 
wife, though he had locked her up in a cellar. And S'asin, travelling along with 
them, came near his own house in the evening, and was desirous of entertain- 
ing them. But he saw there a man singing in an amorous mood, who had 
an evil smell, and whose hands and feet were eaten away with leprosy. 
And in his astonishment, he asked him ; Who are you, sir, that you are 
80 cheerful And the leper said to him, I am the god of love.” 
Sfadin answered, ” There can be no mistake about that. The splendour of 
your beauty is sufficient evidence for your being the god of love.” There- 
• The Sanskrit College MS. has mama for the mayd of Dr. Brockhaus. 

13 
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upon the leper continued, “ Listen, I will tell you something. A rogue 
here, named S^a^in, being jealous of his wife, locked her up in a cellar with 
one servant to attend on her, and went to a foreign land. But* that wife 
of his happened to see me here, and immediately surrendered herself to me, 
her heart being drawn towards me by love. And I ipend every night with 
her, for the maid takes me on her back and carries me in. So tell me if 
I am not the god of love. Who, that was the favoured lover of the 
beautiful wife of S^asin, could care for other women ?” When Sa^iii heard 
this speech of the leper’s, he suppressed his grief, intolerable as a hurricane, 
and wishing to discover the truth, he said to the leper, ‘‘ In truth you are 
the god of love, so I have a boon to crave of your godship. I feel great 
curiosity about this lady from your description of her, so I will go there 
this very night disguised as yourself. Be propitious to your suppliant : you 
will lose but Jittle, as you can attain this object every day.” When Sa^in 
made this request, the leper said to him ; So be it ! take this dress of 
minemnd give me yours, and remain covering up your hands and feet with 
your clothes, as you see mo do, until her maid comes, which will be as 
80on as it becomes dark. And she will mistake you for mo, and put you 
on her back, and you must submit to go there in that fashion, for I always 
have to go in that way, having lost the use of my hands and feet from 
leprosy.” Thereupon S'asin put on the leper’s dross and remained there, 
but the leper and S'asin’s two companions remained a little way off. 

Then S'asin’s wife’s maid came, and supposing that he was the leper, 
as lie had his dress on, said, “ Come along,” and took him up on her back. 
And so she took him at night into that cellar to his wife, who was expect- 
ing her paramour the leper. Then S^a^in made out for certain that it was 
his wife, who was lamenting there in the darkness, by feeling her limbs, 
and he became an ascetic on the spot. And when she was asleep, he went 
out unobserved, and made his way to Dhanadeva and Rudrasoma. And he 
told them his experiences, and said in his grief, Alas ! women are like 
torrents that flow in a ravine, they are ever tending downwards, capricious 
beautiful at a distance, prone to turbidness, and so they are as difficult to 
guard as such rivers are to drink, and thus my wife, though kept in a cellar, 
has run after a leper. So for me also the forest is the best thing. Out on 
family life !” And so he spent the night in the company of the merchant 
and the Brahman, whose affliction was the same as his. And next morning 
they all set out together for the forest, and at evening they reached a tree 
by the roadside, with a tank at its foot. And after they had eaten and 
drunk, they ascended the tree to sleep, and while they were there, they saw 
a traveller come and lie down underneath the tree.* 

Btwy of the majee^god and hie wife, another man 

arise from the tank, and be brought 



out of his mouth a couch and a lady. Then he lay down on the couch 
beside that wife of his, and went to sleep, and the moment she saw it, she. 
went and embraced the traveller. And he asked her who they were, and 
she answered ; “ This is a snake-god, and I am his wife, a daughter of the 
snake race. Do not fear, I have had ninety-nine lovers among travellers, 
and you make the hundredth.” But, while she was saying this, it happened 
that the snake-god woke up, and saw them. And he discharged fire from 
his mouth, and reduced them both to ashes. 

When the snake-god had gone, the three friends said to one another, 
“ If it {9 impossible to guard one’s wife by enclosing her in one’s own body, 
what chance is there of keeping her safe in a house ? Out on them all !” 
So they spent the night in contentment, and next morning went on to 
the forest. There they became completely chastened in mind, with hearts 
quieted by practising the four meditations,* which were not interfered 
with by their friendship, and they became gentle to all creatures, and 
attained perfection in contemplation, which produces •unequalled absolute 
beatification ; and all three in due course destroyed the inborn darkness of 
their souls, and became liberated from the necessity of future births. But 
their wicked wives fell into a miserable state by the ripening of their own 
sin, and were soon ruined, losing both this and the nert world. 

“ So attachment to women, the result of infatuation, produces misery 
to all men. But indifference to them produces in the discerning emanci- 
pation from the bonds of existence.” 

When the prince, who was longing for union with S^aktiyasas, had 
patiently listened to this diverting tale, told by his minister Gomukha, 
he again went to sleep. 

N^ote on the Story of Oha^a and Karpara, 

The portion of the story of “ the Shifty lad,” which so nearly resembles the story 
of Gha^a and Karpara, runs as follows ; Tho shifty lad remarks to his master the 
wright, that he might get plenty from the king’s store -house which was near at hand? 
if only he would break into it. Tho two eventually roh it together. “ But the king’s 
people missed the butter and cheese and tho other things that had been taken out of 
the store-house, and they told tho king how it had happened. The king took the 
advice of the Seanagal about tho best way of catching the thieves, and the counsel 
that he gave them was, that they should set a hogshead of soft pitch under the hole 
where they were coming in. That was done, and tho next day the shifty lad and his 
master went to break into tho king’s store -house.” 

' ♦ Mr. Gough has kindly pointed out to me a passage in the Sarvadar^na San- 

graha which explains this. The following is Mr. Gough’s translation of the passage ; 
“ Wo must consider this teaching as regards the four points of view. These are that 

(1) Everything is momentary and momentary only : 

(2) Everything is pain and pain only ; 

.(3) Everything is individual and individual only : 

(4) Everything is baseless and baseless only.” 
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The consequence was that the wright was caught in the pitch. Thereupon the 
shifty lad cut off his head, which he carried home and buried in the garden. When 
the king’s people came into tho store-house, they found a body, without a head and 
they could not make out whose it was. By the advice of the Seanagal the king had 
the trunk carried about from town to town by tho soldiers on tho points of spears. 
They were directed to observe if any one cried out on seeing it. When they were 
going past tho house of the wright, the wright's wife made a tortured scream, and 
swift the shifty lad cut himself with an adze, and he kept saying to the wright’s wife, 
It is not as bad as thou thinkest.” He then tolls the soldier that she is afraid of 
blood, and therefore the soldier supposed that he was tho wright and she his wife. 
The king had the body hung up in an open place, and set soldiers to watch if any 
should attempt to take it away, or shew pity or grief for it. Tho shifty lad drives a 
horse past with a keg of whisky on each side, and pretends to be hiding it from the 
soldiers. They pursue him, capture tho whisky, got dead drunk, and tho shifty lad 
carries off and buries the wright’s body. The king now lots loose a pig to dig up the 
body. The soldiers follow the pig, but the wright’s widow entertains them. Mean- 
while the shifty lad kills tho pig and buries it. The soldiers are then ordered to live 
at frqi quarters among the people, and wherever they get pig’s flesh, unless tho people 
could explain how they came by it, to make a report to tho king. But tho shifty lad 
kills the soldiers who visit tho widow, and persuades tho people to kill all the others 
in their sleep. Tho Seanagal next advises tho king to give a feast to all tho people. 
Whoever dared to dance with the king’s daughter would bo tho culprit. Tho shifty 
lad asks her to dance, she makes a black mark on him, but ho puts a similar black mark 
on twenty others. Tho king now proclaims that, if tho author of these clever tricks 
tHII reveal himself, he shall marry his daughter. All tho men with marks on them 
contend for the honour. It is agreed that to whomsoever a child shall give an apple, 
the king is to give his daughter. Tho shifty lad goes into the room where they are 
all assembled, with a shaving and a drone, and the child gives him the apple. He 
marries the princess, but is killed by accident. Kohler (Orient und Occident, Vol. II, 
p. 303 and ff.) compares tho story of Dolopathos quoted in Loiseleur II, 123, ed. 
Brunet, p. 183, a story of tho Florentine Ser Giovanni, (Pecorono, IX, I,) an old Nether- 
land story in Haupt’s Zoitschrift fur Deutsches Alterthum 5, 385 — 404, called “ Tho 
thief of Bruges,” and a Tyrolese story in Zingerle, Kinder und Uausmarchen aus 
Siid-Deutschland, p. 300 ; also a French Romance of chivalry entitled, “ The knigh,t 
Berinus and his son Aigres of the Magnet mountain.” There is also a story in t^e 
Seven Wise Masters (Ellis, specimens of early English metrical romances new ed. by 
Halliwell, London, 1848, p. 423) of a father and his son breaking into tho treasure-house 
of the emperor Octavianus. Kohler also compares tho story of Trophonius and his brother 
or father Agamedes (Scholiast to Aristophanes, Nuhes, 608 ; Pausanias, IX, 37, 3.) 
This story will also be found in Simrock’s Deutsche Volksbiichor, Vol. XII, p. 148. 

Addendum to Fasciculus VII, 

Add to note on p. 87— 

A similar idea is found in the Hermotimus of Lucian, chapters 80 and 81. A 
philosopher is indignant with his pupil on account of his foes being eleven days in 
arrear. The uncle ol the young man, who is standing by, being a rude and uncul- 
^ philosopher — “ My good man, pray let us hear no more 

complaints about the great injustice with which you conceive yourself to have been 
treated, fbr all it amounts to is, that we have bought words from you, and have up to 
the present time paid you in the same coin.”* 
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CHAPTER LXV. 

The next evening Gomukha told Naravahanadatta this story to amuse 
him as before. 

srory oftu ungrateful Wife* f ^ 

son or a rich merchant}, who was an 

incarnation of a portion of a Bodhisattva. His mother died, and his father 
became attached to another wife, so he sent him away ; and the son went 
forth from his father’s house with his wife to live in the forest. His younger 
brother also was banished by his father, and went with him, but as he was 
not of a chastened disposition, the elder brother parted company with him, 
and went in another direction. And as he was going ^long, he at last came 
to a great desert wilderness, without water, grass, or tree, scorched by the 
fierce rays of the sun, and his supplies were exhausted. • And he travelled 
through it for seven days, and kept his wife, who was exhausted with hunger 
and thirst, alive, by giving her his own flesh and blood, and she drank the 
blood and ate the flesh. And on the eighth day he reached a mountain forest, 
resounding with the surging waters of a torrent, abounding in shady trees 
laden with fruit, and in delightful turf. There he refreshi^d his wife with 
water and fruits, and went down into the mountain-stream that was wreathed 
with waves, to take a bath. And there ho saw a man with his two feet and his 
two hands cut off, being carried along by the current, in need of assistance. 
Though exhausted with his long fast, the brave man entered the river, and 
rescued this mutilated person. And the compassionate man landed hinl on 
the bank, and said ; “ Who did this to you, my brother ?’^ Then the 
^aimed man answered, “ My enemies cut off my hands and feet, and threw 
me into the river, desiring to inflict on me a painful death. But you have 

• This story is identical with the 5th in the 4th book of the Panchatantra in 
Benfey’s translation, which he considers Buddhistic, and with which he compares 
the story of the Bhilla in chapter 61 of this work. He compares the story of 
Dhdmini in the Da^akumara Charita, page 150, Wilson’s edition, which resembles 
this story more nearly even than the form in the Panchatantra. Also a story in 
Ardschi Bordschi, translated by himself in Ausland 1858, No. 36, pages 845, 846. (It 
will he found on page 305 of Sagas from the Far East.) He quotes a saying of Buddha 
from Spence Hardy’s Eastern Monachism, page 166, cp. Koppen, Religion des Buddha, 
p. 374. This story is also found in the Forty Vazirs, a collection of Persian talcs, 
(Behmauor’s translation, Leipzig, 1851, page 325.) It is .also foimd in the Gesta Roma- 
norum, o. 66. (But the resemblance is not very striking.*) Cp. also Grimm’s Kinder 
und Hausm&rchen, No. 16. (Benfey’s Pancl^atantra, Vol. I, pp. 436 and ff.) 

14 
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saved me from the water.” When the maimed man told him this, he 
bandaged his wounds, and gave him food, and then the noble fellow bathed 
and took food himself. Then this merchant’s son, who was an incarnation 
of a Bodhisattva, remained in that wood with his wife, living on roots and 
fruits, and engaged in austerities. 

One day, when he was away in search of fruits and roots, his wife fell 
in love with that maimed man, whose wounds were healed. And deter- 
mining to kill her husband, the wicked woman devised a plot For doing so 
in concert with that mutilated man, and she pretended to be ill. And slie 
pointed out a plant growing in the ravine, where it was difficult to descend, 
and the river hard to cross, and said to her husband ; “ I may live if you 
bring me that sovereign plant, for I am sure that the god indicated to me 
its position in a dream.” He consented, and descended into the ravine to 
get the plant,^by the help of a rope plaited of grass and fastened to a tree. 
But when he had got down, she unfastened the roj)e ; so he fell into the 
river, and was swept g-way by it, as its current was strong. And he was 
carried an enormous distance by the river, and flung up on the bank near a 
certain city, for his 4nerits preserved his life. Then ho climbed up on to 
the firm ground, and rested under a tree, as he was fatigued by his immer- 
sion in the water, and thought over the wicked behaviour of his wife. Now it 
happened that at that time the king of that city had just died, and in that 
country there was an immemorial custom, that an auspicious elephant was 
driven about by the citizens, and any man, that he took up with his trunk 
and placed on his back, was anointed king.* The elephant, wandering 
about, came near the merchant’s son, and, as* if he were Providence pleased 
with his self-control, took him up, and put Inm on his back. Then the 
mercliant’s son, who was an incarnation of a portion of a Bodhisattva, was 
immediately taken to the city and anointed king by the people. When he 
had obtained the crown, he did not associate with charminff women of 
coquettish behaviour, but held converse with the virtues of compassion, 
cheerfulness and patience. 

And his wife wandered about hither and thither, carrying that maimed 
man, who was her paramour, on her back,t without fear of her husband, 
whom she supposed to have been swept away by the river. And she 
begged from village to village, and city to city, saying, “ This husband of 
mine has had his hands and feet cut off by his enemies ; I am a devoted 
wife and support him by begging, so give mo alms. At last she reached 
the town in which that husband of hers was king. She begged there in 

♦ In La Fontaine's Fables X, 14, a man gains a kingdom by carrying an elephant. 

t In the story of Satyamanjarf, a tale extracted by Professor Nilmani Mookorjee 
from the Katha Kok, a collection of Jaina stories, the heroine carries her leprous 
husband on her back. 
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tlie same way, and, as she was honoured the citizens as a devoted wife 
the fame of her virtue reached the ears of the king. And the king had her 
summoned, with the maimed man on her back, and, when she came near, he 
recognized her and said ; “ Are you that devoted wife ?” And the wicked 
woman, not recognizing her husband, when surrounded by the splendour of 
the kingly office, said, ** I am that devoted wife, your Majesty.” Then that 
incarnation of a Bodhisattva laughed, and said ; “ I too have had practical 
experience of your wifely devotion. How comes it that, though I your own 
husband, who possess hands and feet, could not tame you, even by giving 
you my own flesh and blood, which you kept feeding on like an ogress in 
human form, this maimed fellow, though defective in his limbs, has been 
able to tame you and make you his beast of burden ? Did you carry on your 
back your innocent husband, whom you threw into the river ? It is owing 
to that deed that you have to carry and support this maimed man ” 
When her husband in these words revealed her past conduct, she recognized 
him, and fainting from fear, became like a painted or dead woman. The 
ministers in their curiosity said, “ Tell us, king, what this means.” Then 
the king told them the whole story. And the ministei«, when they heard 
that she had conspired against her husband’s life, cut off her nose and ears, 
and branded her, and banished her from the country with the maimed man. 
And in this matter Fate shewed a becoming comL’nation, for it united a 
woman without nose and ears with a man without hands and feet, and a 
man who was an incarnation of a portion of a Bodhisattva, with the splen- 
dour of royalty. 

“ Thus the way of woman’s heart, which is a thing full of hate, indis- 
criminating, prone to the base, is difficult to fathom.- And thus good fortune 
comes spontaneous and unexpected, as if pleased with them, to those of 
noble soul, who do not swerve from virtue and who conquer anger.” When 
the ministej|^omukha had told this tale, he proceeded to relate the follow- 
ing story. 

^ ^ 1 thfi There was a certain man of noble 

Sioru of tU grateful anmals and the ^ 

ungrateful woman* soul, who was an incarnation ot a 

portion of a Bodhisattvn, who^o heart was melted by compassion only, who 


• Tills story is found, with the substitution of a man for a woman, on p. 128 of 
Benfov’s Pttuchatantru, Vol. U ; ho tolls us that it is also found in the 17th chapter of 
Bilveslte do Sacy’s Kalila o Dimna (Wollf's Translation II, 99 j Knatchbull, 3I6,) in 
tho 11th section ot Symeon Seth's Greek version, Hth chapter of John of Capua j 
S^rman translation Ulm, 1483 Y., 6; Anvar-i-Suhaili p 599 Cabinet des Ffe^ XVIII 
189 It is imitated by Baldo, 18th fable, (Poesies Ineditos du Moyen Age by Edelestand 
duMerll P 244) Benfoy pronounces it Buddhistic in origm, though apparently not 
acquainted withits form in the Katha Saril Sagara. Cp. Easavahini, cUp 3. (Spiegel s 

Anoedoto PaUca); It is also found in tho Karma S'ataka. Cp. also Matthmus Pans, 
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had built a hut in a forest and lived there, performing austerities. He, while 
living there, by his power rescued living beings in distress and Pi44chas, and 
others he gratified by presents of water and jewels. One day, as he was 
roaming about in the wood to assist others, he saw a great well and looked 
into it. And a woman, who was in it, said to him in a loud voice ; “ Noble 
sir, here are four of us ; myself a woman, a lion, and a golden-crested bird, 
and a snake, fallen into this well in the night ; so take us out ; have mercy 
upon us.” When he heard this, he said, “ Granted that you three fell in 
because the darkness made it impossible for you to see your way, but how 
did the bird fall in ?” The woman answered him, “ It fell in by being 
caught in a fowler’s net.” Then the ascetic tried to lift them out by the 
supernatural power of his asceticism, but he could not ; on the contrary, 
his power was gone, lie reflected, “ Surely this woman is a sinner, and 
owing to my having conversed with lier, my power is gone from me. So 
I will use other means in this case.” Then he plaited a rope of gi*ass, and 
so drew them all four up out of the well, and they praised him. And -in 
his astonishment he said to the lion, the bird, and the snake ; “ Tell me, how 
come you to have ai;ticulate voice, and what is your history ?” Then the 
lion said, “ We have articulate speech and we remember our former births, 
and we are mutual enemies ; hear our stories in turns.” So the lion began 
fo tell his own story as follows : 

, There is a splendid city on tlie 

The honU story. tt* m ^ v m • 

Himalayas, called Vauluryasringa > 

and in it there is a prince of the Vidyadharas named Padmave4a, and to 

him a son was born named Vajravega. That Vajravega, while he dwelt in 

the world of the Vidyddliaras, being a vain-glorious person, quarrelled with 

any body and every body, confiding in bis courage. His father ordered 

him to desist, but he paid no attention to bis command. Then bis father 

cursed him, saying, “ Fall into the world of mortals.” Then|jpp arrogance 

Hist. Maj. London, 1571, pp. 240-242, where it is told of Richard Coeurdo Lion ; Gosta 
Bomanorum, c. 119 ; Gower, Confessio AmantLs, Book V ; E. liloier Schwabischo Volks* 
znarchen. (Benfey’s Panchatantra, Vol. I, p. 192 and ff.) Cp. also for the gratitude of 
the animals the IVth story in CampheH’s Tales of the West Highlands. The animals 
are a dog, an otter and a falcon, p. 74 and ff. The Mongolian fonn of the story is to 
be found in Sagas from the Far East, Tale XIII. See also the Xllth and XXI Ind 
of Miss Stokes's Indian Fairy Tales. There is a striking illustration of the gratitude 
of animals in Grimm’s No. 62, and in Bartsch’s Sugen, 31urchon und Gobmuche aus 
Meklenburg, Vol I, p. 483. De Gubomatis in a note to p. 129 of Vol. II, of his 
Zoological Mythology, mentions a storj' of grateful animals in Afanassief. The hero 

t ds some wolves fighting for a bone, some bees fighting for honey, and some shrimps 
hting for a. carcase ; he makes a just division, and the grateful wolves, bees, and 
shrimps h^p himin need. See alsop. 157 of the same volume. No. 25 in the Pen- 

tameroo# of iHsfUa belongs to the same cycle. 

. ' 
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was extinguished, and his knowledge left him, and smitten with the curse 
he wept, and asked his father to name a time when it ’should end. Then his 
father Padmavega thought a little, and said immediately ; “You shall be- 
come a Brdhman’s son on the earth, and display this arrogance once more, 
and by your father’s curse you shall become a lion and fall into a well. 
And a man of noble character, out of compassion, shall draw you out, and 
when you have recompensed him in his calamity, you shall be delivered 
from this curse.” This was the termination of the curse which his father 
appointed for him. 

Then Vajravoga was born in Malava as Dcvaghosha, the son of Hari- 
ghosha a Brahman. And in that birth also he fought with many, confiding 
in his heroism, and his father said to him, “ Do not go on in this way 
quarrelling with every body.” But he would not obey his father’s orders, 
so his father cursed him — “Become immediately a foolish lion, over-con- 
fident in its strength.” In consequence of this speech of his father’s, 
Devaghosha, that incarnation of a Vidyadhara, was again born as a lion in 
this forest. 

“ Know that I am that lion. I was wandering about here at night, 
and as chance would have it, I fell into this well ; and you, noble sir, have 
drawn me up out of it. So now I will depart, and, if you should fall into 
any difficulty, remember me ; I will do you a good tuiv and so get released 
from my curse.” After the lion had said this he went away, and the golden- 
orested bird, being questioned by that Bodhisattva, told his tale. 

^ t • . * There is on the Himalayas a 

The golden-crested bird a story, ^ ^ 

king of the Vidyadharas, named 

Vajradanshtra. His queen gave birth to five daughters in succession. 
And then the king propitiated S'iva with austerities and obtained a son, 
named Bajatadanshtra, whom ho valued more than life. His father, out of 
affection, besteped the knowledge of the sciences upon him when he was 
still a child, and he grew up, a feast to the eyes of his relations. 

One day he saw his eldest sister, by name Somaprabha, playing upon a 
pinjara. In his childishness he kept begging for the pinjara, saying, “ Give 
it me, I too want to play on it.” And when she would not give it him, 
in his flightiness he seized the pmjaray and flew up to heaven with it in the 
form of a bird. Then his sister cursed him, saying “ Since you have taken 
my pinjara from me by force, and flown away with it, you shall become a 
bird with a golden crest.” When Rajatadanshtra heard this, he fell at his 
fiister’sTeet, and entreated her to fix a time for his curse to end, and she 
said, “ When, foolish boy, you fall, in your bird-form, into a blind well, and 
a certain merciful pgrson draws you out, and you do him a service in return, 
then you shall be released from this curse.” When she had said this to her 
brother, he was born as a bird with a golden crest. 
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** I am that same golden-crested bird, that fell into this pit in the 
night, and have now been drawn out by you, so now I will depart. Re- 
member me when you fall into calamity, for by doing you a service in re- 
turn I shall be released from my curse,” When the bird had said this, he 
departed. Then the snake, being questioned by that Bodhisattva, told his 
story to that great-souled one. 

The story. Formerly I was the son of a 

hermit in the hermitage of Ka^yapa. 
And I had a companion there who was also the son of a hermit. And one day 
my friend went down into the lake to bathe, and I remained on the bank. 
And while I was there, I saw a serpent come with three heads. And, in 
order to terrify that friend of mine in fun, I lixcd the serpent immoveable 
on the bank, opposite to where he was, by the power of a spell. My friend 
got through bis bathing in a moment, and came to the bank, and unexpect- 
edly seeing that great serpent there, he was territied and fainted. After 
some time I brought my friend round again, but he, finding out by 
meditation that I had terrified him in this way, became angry, and cursed 
me, saying, Go awd become a similar great snake with three crests.’’ Then 
I entreated him to fix an end to my curse, and he said, — “ When, in your 
serpent condition, you fall into a well, and at a critical moment do a service 
to the man who pulls you out, then you shall be freed from your curse,” 
After he had said this, he departed, and I became a serpent, and now 
you have drawn me out of the well ; so now 1 will depart. And when you 
think of mo I will come ; and by doing you a service I shall bo released 
from my curse.” 

When the snake had said this, he departed, and the woman told her 
story. 

The mman'e story. . Ksliat- 

riya in the king’s employ, a man in the 
bloom of youth, brave, generous, handsome, and high-minded. Neverthe- 
less I was wicked enough to enter into an intrigue with another man. 
When ray husband found it out, be determined to punish me. And I heard 
of this from my confidante, and that moment 1 fled, and entered this wood 
at night, and fell into this well, and was dragged out by you, 

“ And thanks to your kindness I will now go and maintain myself some- 
where, May a day come when I shall be able to requite your goodness.” 

When the sinful woman had said this to the Bodhisattva, she went 
to the town of a king named Gotravardbana. She obtained an interview 
j^^ith him, and remained among his attendants, in the capacity of maid to 
iiw kipg’8 ^principal queen. But because that Bodhisattva talked with 
^hat woman, ho lost his power, and could not procure fruits and roots and 
things of that kind. Then, being exhausted with hunger and thirst, he first 


The woman's story. 



thought of the lion. And, when he thought of him, he came and fed him 
with the flesh of deer,* and in a short time he restored him to his former 
health with their flesh ; and then the lion said, “ My curse is at an end, I 
will depart.” When he had said this, the Bodhisattva gave him leave to 
depart, and the lion became a Vidyadliara and went to his own place. 

Then that incarnation of a portion of a Bodhisattva, being again 
exhausted by want of food, thought upon that golden-crested bird, and he 
came, when thought of by him. And when he told the bird of his suffer- 
ings, the bird went and brought a casket full of jewels and gave it him, 
and said, “ This wealth will support you for ever, and so my curse has 
come to an end, now I depart ; may you enjoy happiness !” When he had 
said this, he became a young Vidyadliara prince, and went through the air 
to his own world, and received the kingdom from his father. And the 
Bodhisattva, as he was wandering about to sell the jewels, reached that 
city, where the woman was living whom he had rescued frbm the well. 
And he deposited those jewels in an out-of-the-way house belonging to an 
old Brahman woman, and went to the market, and on the way he saw 
coming towards him the very woman whom he had saved from the well, 
and the woman saw him. And the two fell into a conversation, and in the 
course of it the woman told him of her position about the person of the 
queen* And she asked him about his own adventures : so the confiding 
man told her how the golden-crested bird liad given him ^ho jewels. And 
he took her and shewed her the jewels in the house of the old woman, and 
the wicked woman went and told her mistress the queen of it. Nowit hap- 
pened that the golden-crested bird had managed artfully to steal this casket 
of jewels from the interior of the queen’s palace, before her eyes. And when 
the queen heard from the mouth of that woman, who knew the facts, that 
the casket had arrived in the city, she informed the king. And^ihe king 
had the Bodhisattva pointed out by that wicked woman, and brought by 
bis servants as a prisoner from that house with the ornaments. And after 
he bad asked him the circumstances, though he believed his account, he not 
only took the ornaments from him, but he put him in prison. 

Then the Bodhisattva, terrified at being put in prison, thought upon 
the snake, who was an incarnation of the hermit’s son, and the snake came 
to him. And when the snake had seen him, and enquired what life need 
was, he said to the good man, I will go and coil round the king from his 


♦ In Giles’s Strange Stories from a Cliinose Studio, a tiger, who has killed tho sen 
of an old woman,, feeds *her henceforth, and appears as a mourner at her funeral. ^ 
The story in the text bears a faint resemblance to that of A.ndroclu3, (Aulus Gellius. 

V, U). See also Liebrecht’s Dunlop, p. Ill, with the note at tho end of the 
Volume. 
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head to his feet.* And I will not let him go until I am told to do so by 
you. And you must say here, in the prison, ' I will deliver the king from 
tlie serpent.* And when you come and give me the order, I will let the 
king go. And when I let him go, he will give you half his kingdom.’* 
After he had said this, the snake went and coiled round the king, and placed 
his three hoods on his head. And the people began to cry out, “ Alas ! 
the king is bitten by a snake.” Then the Bodhisattva said, “ I will 
deliver thg king from this snake.** And the king’s servants, having heard 
this, informed him. Thereupon the king, who was in the grasp of the 
snake, had the Bodhisattva summoned, and said to him, ** If you deliver 
me from this snake, I will give you half my kingdom, and these my 
ministers are your guarantees that I will keep my promise.” When his 
ministers heard this, they said, — “ Certainly,” and then the Bodhisattva 
said to that snake, “ Let the king go at once.” Then the snake let the 
king go, and the king gave half his kingdom to that Bodhisattva, and thus 
be became prosperous in a moment. And the serpent, as its curse was at 
an end, became a young hermit, and he told his story in the presence of the 
court and went bajk to bis hermitage. 

Thus you see that good fortune certainly befalls those of good 
dispositions. And transgression brings suffering even upon the great. 
And the mind of women cannot bo relied upon, it is not touched even by 
such a service as rescue from death ; so what other benefit can move 
them ?” When Gomukha had told this tale, he said to the king of Vatsa, 
“ Listen, I will tell you some more stories of fools.” 

Story of the Buddhist monk who was There was in a certain Buddhist 
bitten by a dog, monastery a Buddhist monk of dull 

intellect. One day, as he was walking in the high road, he was bitten by a 
dog on ttfe knee. And when he bad been thus bitten, ho returned to his 
monastery, and thus reflected,— “ Every body, one after another, will ask 
me, ‘ What has happened to your knee?’ And what a time it will take me 
to inform them all one by one ! So I will make use of an artifice to let them 
all know at once.” Having thus reflected, he quickly went to the top of 
the monastery, and taking the stick with which the gong was struck, he 
sounded the gong. And the mendicant monks, hearing it, came together 
in astonishment, and said to him, “ Why do you without cause sound the 
gong at the wrong time ?’* He answered the mendicants, at the same time 
shewing theni his knee, The fact is, a dog has bitten my knee, so I 
called you together, thinking that it would take a long time for me to tell 

♦ Op. the 46th story in Sicilianische M^chen gesammeW: von Laura von Gofizen* 
haoh, where a snake coils round the throat of a king, and will not let him go, till he 
promises to marry a girl, whom he had violated. 
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each of you separately such a long story ; so hear it all of you now, and 
look at my knee/* Then all the mendicants laughed till their sides 
ached, and said, “ What a great fuss he has made about a very small 
matter !*’ 

** You have heard of the foolish Buddhist monk, now hear of the 
foolish Takka,^' 


There IWea somewhere a rieh 
« gwst. but foolish Takka* who was a miser. 

And he and his wife were always eating barley-meal without salt. And he 
never learned to know the taste of any other food. Once Providence 
instigated him to say to his wife, I have conceived a desire for a milk- 
pudding : cook me one to-day.” His wife said, “I will,” and set about 
cooking the pudding, and the Takka remained in doors concealed, taking to 
his bed, for fear some one should see him and drop in on hint as a guest. 

In the meanwhile a friend of his, a Takka who was fond of mischief, 
came there, and asked bis wife where her husband wa^. And she, without 
giving an answer, went in to her husband, and told him of the arrival of 
his friend. And he, lying on the bed, said to her ; Sit down here, and 
remain weeping and clinging to my feet, and say to my friend, My 
husband is dead.’f When he is gone, we will eat this pudding happily 
together.” When he gave her this order, she begat to weep, and the 
friend came in, and said to her, What is the matter ?’* She said to him 
“ Look, my husband is dead.” But he reflected, “ 1 saw her a moment 
ago happy enough cooking a pudding. How comes it that'her husband is 
now dead, though he has had no illness ? The two things are incompatible. 
No doubt the two have invented this fiction because they saw I had come 
as a guest. So I will not go.” Thereupon the mischievous fellow sat 
down, and began crying out, “ Alas my friend ! Alas, my friend !” Then 
ins relations, hearing the lamentation, came in and prepared to take that 
silly Takka to the burning-place, for he still continued to counterfeit 


• The Petersburg lexicographers explain (akka as Geizhah^ Filz ; but say that the 
word thaka in Marathi means a rogue, cheat. The word kadarya also means niggard- 
ly, miserly. General Cunningham (Ancient Geography of India, p. 162) says that tho 
Takkas were once tho undisputed lords of the Punjab, and still subsist as a numerous 
agricultural race in tho lower hills between tho Jholum and the Ravi. 

t So in the Russian story of “The Miser,” (Ralston’s Russian Folk-tales, p. 47,) 
Marko the Rich says to his wife, in order to avoid the payment of a copcck ; “ Harkye 
wife ) I’ll strip myself naked, and lie down under the holy pictures. Cover me up 
witf a cloth, and sit down and cry, just as you would over a corpse. When the 
moujik comes for his money, toll him I died this morning.” Ralston conjectuies that 
the story came originally from tho East. 

15 
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death. But his wife came to him and whispered in his ear, “ Jump up, 
before these relations take you off to the pyre and burn you.” But the 
foolish mah answered his wife in a whisper, No ! that will never do, for 
this cunning Tahka wishes to eat my pudding. I cannot get up, for it 
was on his arrival that I died. For to people like me the contemplation 
of one’s possessions is dearer than life.” Then that wicked friend and his 
relations carried him out, but he remained immoveable, even while he was 
being burned, and kept silence till he died. So the foolish man sacrificed 
his life but saved his pudding, and others enjoyed at ease the wealth he 
had acquired with much toil. 

“ You have heard tlie story of the miser, now hear the story of the 
foolish pupils and the cat.” 

Story of the foolish teacher^ the foolish there lived in a 

pupils^ and the cat. Convent a foolish teacher. And he 

could not sleep, because mice troubled him at night. And wearied with 
this infliction, he told the whole story to a friend. The friend, who was a 
Brahman, said to that teacher, “ You must set up a cat, it will eat the mice.” 
Tlie teacher said, “‘What sort of creature is a cat? Where can one be 
found ? I never came across one.” When the teacher said this, the friend 
replied, “Its eyes are like glass, its colour is a brownish grey, it has a hairy 
skin on its back, and it wanders about in roads. So, my friend, you must 
quickly discover a cat by these signs and have one brought. After Ids 
friend had said this, he went homo. Then that foolish teacher said to his 
pupils, “ You have been present and heard all the distinguishing marks of 
a cat. So look about for a cat, such as you have heard described, in the 
roads here.” Accordingly the pupils went and searched hither and thither, 
but they did not find a cat anywhere. 

Then at last they saw a Brahman boy coming from the opening of a 
road, his eyes w^ere like glass, his colour brownish grey, and he wore on his 
back a hairy antelope-skin. And when they saw him they said, “ Hero 
we have got the cat according to the description.” So they seized him, 
and took him to their teacher. Their teacher also observed that he had 
got the characteristics mentioned by his friend j so he placed him in the 
convent at night. And the silly boy himself believed that he was a cat, 
when he heard the description that tho.se fools gave of tlie animal. Now 
it happened that the silly boy was a pupil of that Brahman, who out of 
friendship gave that teacher the description of the cat. And that Brah- 
man came in the morning, and, seeing the boy in the convent, said to those 
fools, “Who brought this fellow here?” The teacher and his fof^ligh 
pupils answered, “ We brought him here as a cat, according to the descrip, 
tion which we heard from you.” Then the Brdhman laughed and said, 
“ There is considerable difference between a stupid human being, and a cab, 
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which is an animal with four feet and a tail.’* When the foolish fellows 
heard this, they let the boy go and said, “ So let us go and search again for 
a cat such as has been now described to us.” And the people laughed at 
those fools. 

“ Ignorance makes every one ridiculous. You have heard of the fools 
and their cat, now hear the story of another set of fools.” 

c, ^ ^ 7 7 77 o/- There was in a certain convent, 

Story of the fools and the bull of yiva. „ . , 

full of tools, a man who was the 
greatest fool of the lot. He once heard in a treatise on law, which was 
being read out, that a man, who has a tank made, gains a great reward in 
the next world. Then, as he had a large fortune, he had made a large 
tank full of water, at no great distance from his own convent. One day 
this prince of fools went to take a look at that tank of his, and perceived 
that the sand had been scratched up by some creature. TIj^ next day too 
be came, and saw that the bank had been torn up in another part of that 
tank, and being quite astonished, he said to himself, I will watch here 
to-morrow the whole day, beginning in the early morning, and I will find 
out what creature it is that does this.” After he had fofmed this resolution, 
ho came there early next morning, and watched, until at last he saw a 
bull descend from heaven and plough up the bank with its horns. He 
thought, “ This is a heavenly bull, so why sliould I not go to heaven with 
it?” And he went up to the bull, and with both his hands laid hold of the 
tail behind. Then the holy bull lifted up with the utmost force the 
foolish man, who was clinging to its tail, and carried him in a moment to 
its home in Kaildsa. There the foolish man lived for some time in great 
comfort, feasting on heavenly dainties, sweetmeats, and other things which 
be obtained. And seeing that the bull kept going and returning, that king 
of fools, bewildered by destiny, thought, “ I will go down clinging to the 
tail of the bull and see my friends, and after I have told them this won- 
derful tale, I will return in the same way.” Having formed this resolu- 
tion, the fool went and clung to the tail of the bull one day when it was 
setting out, and so returned to the surface of the earth. 

When he returned to the convent, the other blockheads, who were there, 


embraced him, and asked him w.hcve he had been, and ho told them. Ihen 
all those foolish men, having heard the tale of his adventures, made this 
petition to him ; “ Bo kind and take us akso there, enable us also to feast on 
sweetmeats.” Ho consented, and told them his plan for doing it, and the 
next day be led them to the border of the tank and the bull came there. And 
tbe^rincipal fool seized the tail of the bull with his two hands, and am)thcr 
took hold of his feet, and a third in turn took hold of his, bo, when they 
bad formed a chain by clinging on to one another’s feet, the bull lle\v lajadljr 
up into the air. And while the bull was going along, with all the fools 
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clinging to his tail, it happened that one of the fools said to the principal 
fool ; “ Tell us now, to satisfy our curiosity ; how large were those sweet- 
meats which you ate, of which a never-failing supply can be obtained in 
heaven ?’* Then the leader had his attention diverted from the business , 
in hand, and quickly joined his hands together like the cup of a lotus, and ex- 
claimed in answer, “ So big.’* But in so doing he let go the tail of the bull. 
And accordingly he and all those others fell from heaven, and were killed, and 
the bull returned to Kailasa ; but the people, who saw it, were much 
amused.'*^ 

“ Fools do themselves an injury by asking questions and giving answers 
without reflection. You have heard about the fools who flew through the 
air ; hear about this other fool.” 

Story of the fool who asked his tcay ^ certain fool, while going to 

to the village, another village, forgot the way. And 

when he asked his way, the people said to him ; “ Take the path that 
goes up by the tree oq the bank of the river.” 

Then the fool went and got on the trunk of that tree, and said to 
himself, “ The men told mo that my way lay up the trunk of this tree.” 
And as he went on climbing up it, the bough at the end bent with his 
weight, and it was all he could do to avoid falling by clinging to it. 

While he was clinging to it, there came that way an elephant, that 
had been drinking water, with his driver on his back. When the fool, 
who was clinging to the tree, saw him, he said with humble voice to that 
elephant-driver, Great Sir, take me down.” And the elephant-driver let 
go the elephant-hook, and laid hold of the man by the feet with both his 
hands, to take him down from the tree. In the meanwhile the elephant went 
on, and the elephant-driver found himself clinging to the feet of that fool, who 
was clinging to the end of the tree. Then the fool said urgently to the ele- 
phant-driver, “ Sing something quickly, if you know anything, in order that 
the people may hear, and come here at once to take us down. Otherwise 
we shall fall, and the river will carry us away.” When the elephant-driver 
had been thus appealed to by him, he sang so sweetly that the fool was 
much pleased. And in his desire to applaud him properly, be forgot what ho 
was about, and let go his hold of the tree, and prepared to clap him with both 
his hands. Immediately he and the elephant-driver fell into the river and 
were drowned, for association with fools brings prosperity to no man. 

♦ This resembles the conclusion of tho story of the turtle Kambugriva and tho 
pWans Vika^a and Sankata, Book X, chap. 60, il, 169, see also Ralston’s Russian Folk- 
Tales, p. 292, A similar story is told in Bartsch’s Sagen, Marchen und Gehrauche aus 
Meklenburg, Vol. I, p. 349, of tho people of Teterow. They adopted the same 
smanoeavre to get a stone out of a well. The man at the top then lot go, in order to 
pit on his hands. 
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After Gomukha had told this story, he went on to tell that of Hirai?- 
y aksha. 

Story of Eirarpyalcaha and MfigdnTca^ There is in the lap of the Hima- 

layas a country called Kasmira, which 
is the very crest-jewel of the earth, the home of sciences and virtue. In it 
there was a town, named Hiranyapura, and there reigned in it a king, named 
Kanakaksha. And there was born to that king, owing to his having propi- 
tiated S'iva, a son, named Hiranyaksha, by his wife Ratnaprabha. The prince 
was one day playing at ball, and he purposely managed to strike with the 
ball a female ascetic who came that way. That female ascetic possessing 
supernatural powers, who had overcome the passion of anger, laughed and 
said to Hiranyaksha, without altering the expression of her face,**^ If your 
youth and other qualities make you so insolent, what will you become if 
you obtain Mrigankalekha for a wife.”t When the prince heard that, he 
propitiated the female ascetic and said to her ; “ Who is this Mriganka- 
“ lekha ? tell me, reverend madam.” Then she said to him, “ There is a 
glorious king of the Vidyadharas on the Himalayas, named S'a^itejas. He 
has a beautiful daughter, named Mrigankalekha, whose Toveliness keeps the 
princes of the Vidyadharas awake at night. And she will bo a fitting wife 
for you, and you will be a suitable husband for her.” When the female 
ascetic, who possessed supernatural power, said this to L^iranyaksha, he re- 
plied, “ Tell me, reverend mother, how she is to be obtained.” Thereupon 
she said, “ I will go and find out how she is affected towards you, by talking 
about you. And then I will come and take you there. And you will find 
me to-morrow in the temple of the god here, named Amare^a, for I come 
here every day to worshii^ him.” After the female ascetic had said this, 
she went through the air by her supernatural power to the Ilimdlayas, to 
visit that Mrigankalekha. Then she praised to her so artfully the good 
qualities of Hiranyaksha, that the celestial maiden became very much in 
love with him, and said to her, “ If, reverend mother, I cannot manage to 
obtain a husband of this kind, of what use to me is this my purposeless life ?” 
So the emotion of love was produced in Mrigankalekha, and she spent the 
day in talking about him, and passed the night with that female ascetic. 
In the meanwhile Hiranyaksha spent the day in thinking of her, and with 
difficulty slept at night, but towards the end of the night Parvati said to 
him in a dream, “ Thou art a Vidyadhara, become a mortal by the curse 

♦ I follow Dr. Kern’s conjecture avikritdnand, 

f In the Sicilianische Marchen, No. 14, a prince throws a stone at an old woman’s 
pitcher and breaks it,* She exclaims in her anger, “ May you wander through tho 
world until you find the beautiful Nzentola !” Nos. 12 and 13 begin in a similar way, 
A parallel will be found in Dr, Kohler’s notes to No, 12, He compares the commence- 
ment of the Pentamerone of Basile. 
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of a hermit;, and thou shalt be delivered from it by the touch of the hand 
of this female ascetic, and then thou shalt quickly marry this Mrigankale- 
kha. Do not be anxious about it, for she was thy' wife in a former state.” 
Having said this, the goddess disappeared from his sight. And in the 
morning the prince woke and rose up, and performed the auspicious cere- 
monies of bathing and so on. Then he went and adored Ainare^a and 
stood in his presence, since it was there that the female ascetic had ap- 
pointed him a rendezvous. 

In the meanwhile Mrigankalekha fell asleep with difficulty in her own 
palace, and Parvati said to her in a dream, “ Do not grieve, the curse of 
Hiranyaksha is at an end, and he will again become a Vidyadhara by the 
touch of the hand of the female ascetic, and thou shalt have him once more 
for a husband.” AYhen the goddess had said this, she disappeared, and in 
the morning^-Mrigankalekha woke up and told the female ascetic her dream. 
And the lioly ascetic returned to the earth, and said to Hiranyaksha, who 
was in the feuuno» of Amaresa, “ Come to the world of Yidyadharas.” 
When she said this, he bent before her, and she took him Up in her arms, 
and flew up with him to heaven. Then lliranyaksha’s curse came to an 
end, and he became a prince of the \ idyadharas, and he remembered his 
former birth, and said to the female ascetic. Know that I was a king of the 
Yidyadharas named Amritatejas in a city named Vajrakiita. And long 
ago I was cursed by a hermit, angry because I liad treated him with neglect, 
and I was doomed to live in the world of mortals until touched by your 
hand. And my wife, who then abandoned tbe body because 1 bad been 
cursed, bas now been born again as Mrigankalekha, and so has before been 
loved by me. And now I will go with you and obtain her once more, for 
1 have been purified by the touch of your hand, and my curse is at an end.” 
So said Amritatejas, the Yiduidhara prince, as ho travelled ihrougli the air. 
with that female ascetic to the Himalayas. There he saw Mrigankahddul 
in a garden, and slie saw him coming, as he had been described by the 
female ascetic Wonderful to say, these lovers first entered one another’s 
minds by the ears, and now they entered them by the eyes, without ever 
having gone out again. 

Then that outspoken female ascetic said to Mrigankalekhil, “ Tell this 
to your father with a view to your marriage.” She instantly wont, with a 
face downcast from modesty, and informed her father of all through her 
confidante. And it happened that her fatlier also had been told bow to act 
by Parvati in a dream, so he received Amptatejas into his palaco with all 
due honour. And he bestowed Mrigankalekha on him with the prescribed 
ceremonies, and after ho was married, he went to tfie city of Vajrakiita. 
There he got back bis kingdom as well as bis wife, and ho had his father 
KanakAkfha brought there, by means of the holy female ascetic, as he was 
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^ mortal, and he gratified him with heavenly enjoyments and sent him back 
again to earth, and long enjoyed his prosperity with Mrigankalekhd. 

So you see that the destiny fixed for any creature in this world, by 
works in a former birth, falls as it were before his feet, and he attains it 
with ease, though apparently unattainable.’' When Naravahanadatta heard 
this tale of Gomukha’s, he was enabled to sleep that night, though pining 
for S'aktiya^as. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 


The next night Gomukha told the following story to Naravahanadatta 
to amuse him. , 

In the holy place of S'iva, called Dlmncsvara, there lived long ago a 
great hermit, who was waited upon by many pupils. He once said to his 
pupils, “ If any one of you has seen or heard in his life a strange occur- 
rence of any kind, let him relate it. When the hermit said this, a pupil 
said to him, “ Listen, I will tell a strange story which 1 once heard.” 

Story of tho luouticant who travelled There is in Iv. smira a famous 

from Kasniira to VdtahpHtra, holy place, sacred to S^iva, Called 

Yijaya. In it there lived a certain mendicant, who was proud of his 
knowledge. He worKshipped S'iva, and prayed — May I be always 
victorious in controversy,” — and thereupon he sot out for Pdtaliputra to 
exhibit his skill in dispute. And on the way he passed forests, rivers, and 
mountains, and having reached a certain forest, he became tired, and rested 
under a tree. And immediately he saw, as he was refreshing himself in 
the cool breeze of the tank, a student of religion, who had come there dusty 
with a long journey, with his staff and water-pot in his hand. When 
he sat down, the wandering mendicant asked him whence he came and 
whither he was going. The student of religion answered, “ I come from 
that seat of learning Pdtaliputra, and I am going to Kasmira to conquer 
the Pandits there in discussion. When the mendicant heard this speech of 
the religious student’s, he thought, If I cannot conquer this one man who 
has left Pdtaliputra, how shall I manage to go and overcome the many 
who remain there ?” 

So reflecting, he began to reproach that religious student, “ Tell me, 
religious student, what is the meaning of this inconsistent conduct on your 
part ? How comes it that you are at the same time a religious student, 
eager for liberation, and a man afflicted with the madness ot disputatious- 
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ness ? Do you seek to bo delivered from the world by binding yourself 
with the conceit of controversy ? You are quenching heat with fire, and 
removing the feeling of cold with snow ; you are trying to cross the sea on 
a boat of stone ; you are striving to put out a fire by fanning it. The 
virtue of Brahmans is patience, that of Kshatriyas is the rescue of the 
distressed; the characteristic quality of one who desires liberation is 
quietism ; disputatiousness is said to be the characteristic of Rakshasas. 
Therefore a man who desires liberation must be of a quiet temperament, 
putting away the pain arising from alternations of opposites, fearing the 
hindrances of the world. So cut down with the axe of quietism this tree 
of mundane existence, and do not water it with the water of controversial 
conceit.” When he said this to the religious student, he was pleased, and 
bowed humbly before him, and saying, “ Be you my spiritual guide,” — ho 
departed by Jhe way that he came. And the mendicant remained, laughing, 
where he was, at the foot of the tree, and then he heard from within it the 
conversation of a Yaksha, who was joking with his wife.* And while the 
mendicant was listening, the Yaksha in sport struck his wife with a garland 
of flowers, and she, like a cunning female, pretended that she was dead, 
and immediately her attendants raised a cry of grief. And after a long 
time she opened her eyes, as if her life had returned to her. Then the 
Yaksha her husband said to her ; “ What have you seen ?” Then she told 
the following invented story ; ** When you struck me witl\ tho garland, I' 
saw a black man come, with a noose in his hand, with flaming eyes, tall, 
with upstanding hair, terrible, darkening the whole horizon with his 
shadow. The ruffian took me to the abode of Yama, but his officers there 
turned him back, and made him let me go.” When the Yakshini said this, 
the Yaksha laughed, and said to her, 0 dear ! women cannot be free 
from deception in any thing that they do. Who ever died from being 
struck with flowers ? Who ever returned from the house of Yama? You 
silly woman, you have imitated the tricks of the women of Pataliputra.” 

Stori/ of the wife of king Sinhdkshaj that city there is a king 

and iJiewivee of his principal courtiers, ^^med Sinhaksha : and his wife, 

taking with her the wives of his minister, Commander-in-chief, chaplain, 
and physician, went once on the thirteenth day of the white fortnight 
to make a pilgrimage to the shrine of Sarasvati, the protecting deity of 
that land. There they, queen and all, met on the way sick persons, hump- 

♦ Cp. the Yaksha to whom Phalabhuti prays in Ch. XX. Tho belief in tree- 
spirits is shewn by Tylor in his Primitive Culture to exist in many parts of tho world. 
(See the Index in his second volume.) Grimm in his Teutonic Mythology (p. 70 and 
ff) gives an account of tho tree-worship which prevailed amongst the ancient Gormans, 
also aa interesting article by Mr. Wallhouso in the Indian Antiquary for Juno 
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backed, blind, and lame, and were thus implored by them, “ Give medicine 
to us wretched fUseased men, in order that we may be delivered from our 
inflrmityj have mercy upon the distressed. For this world is wavering 
as a wave of the sea, transient as a flash of lightning, and its beauty is 
short-lived like that of a religious festival. So in this unreal world the 
only real thing is mercy to the wretched, and charity to the poor ; it is 
only the virtuous person that can be said truly to live. What is the use 
of giving to the rich or the comfortable ?♦ What does the cold moon profit a 
.shivering man, or what is the use of a cloud when winter has arrived ? So 
rescue us miserable creatures from the afliiction of sickness.” 

When the queen and the other ladies had been thus supplicated by 
these diseased persons, they said to one another ; “ These poor afflicted 
men say what is true, and to the point, so we must endeavour to restore 
them to health even at the cost of all our substance.” Then they wor- 
shipped the goddess, and each took one of those sick people to her own 
house, and, urging on their husbands, they had the\3a treated with the 
potent drugs of Mahadevi, and they never left loff watching them. And 
from being always with them, they fell in love with them, and became so 
attached to them that they thought of nothing else in the world. And 
their minds, bewildered with love, never reflected what a difference there 
was bei/woon these wretched sick men and their own husbands, the king 
and his chief courtiers. 

. Then their husbands remarked that they had on them the marks of 
sgrfttches and bites, due to their surprising intimacy witli these invalids. And 

* 1 king, the commander-in-chief, the minister, the chaplain, and the physi- 
ti talked of this to one another without reserve, but not without anxiety, 
en the king said to the others, “ You keep quiet at present ; I will ques- 

^l^partments, and asjsuming an expression of affectionate anxiety, he said to his 
J^ife, “ Who bif^ you on the lower lip ? Who scratched you on the breast ? 
Mf you tell mo the truth, it will be well with you, but not otherwise.” 
BWhen the queen was thus questioned by the king, she told him a fictitious 
ffifcile, saying, “Ill-fated that I am, I must tell this wonder, though it ought 
Kot to bo revealfjd. Every night a man, with a discus and club, comes out 
rof the painted wall, and does this to me, and disappears into it in the morn- 
I ing. And thougli you, my husband, are alive, he reduces to this state my 
body, which not even the sun or moon has ever beheld.” When the 
foolish king heard this story of hers, told with much semblance of grief, 
he believed it, and thought that it was all a trick played by Vislniu. And 
he told it to the minister and his other servants, and they, like blockheads, 

* The Sanskrit College roads anma for aianmn. Dr. Kem wishes to read 
Hhitasydpy aianena kirn* This would still leave a superfluity of syllahlos in the lino. 

IG 


my wife dexterously ” So ho dismissed tliem, and went to his private 
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also believed that their wives had been visited by Vishnu, and held their 
tongues. 

“ In this way wicked and cunning females, of bad character, by concur- 
ring in one impossible story, deceive silly peo})le, but I am not such a fool as 
to be taken in.” The Yaksha by saying this covered his wife with confusion. 
And the mendicant at the foot of the tree heard it all. Then the mendicant 
folded his hands, and said to that Yaksha, “ Ueverend sir, I have arrived at 
your hermitage, atid now I throw myself on your protection. So pardon 
my sin in overhearing what you have been saying.” By thus speaking 
the truth he gained the good will of the Yaksha. And the laksha said 
to him, “ I am a Yaksha, Sarvasthiinagaviita by name, and I am pleased 
with you. So cho )se a boon.” Then the mendicant said to the Yaksha ; 

“ Let this he my boon that you will not he angry with this wife of youvs ” 
Then the YaJvsha said, “ I am exceedingly pleased with you. Th^ boon is 
already granted, so choose another.” Then the memlicant said, “ Then 
this is my second 'petition, that from this day forward you and your wife 
will look u])on me as a son.” When the Yaksha heard this, he immediately 
became visible to fiim with his wife, and said, ” 1 consent, my son, we 
regard you as our own child. And owing to our ravo\ir you shall iievcr 
sulFer calamity. And you shall be invincible in di''putation, altercation, and 
gambling.” When tlie Yaksha had said this, ho disappeared, and the men- 
dicatit worshipped him, and after spending the night there, he went on to 
Bataliputra. Then he announced to king Sinhaksha, l)v the month of the 
doorke(‘per, that he was a di.sputant conn? from Kasminl. And the king 
j)ermittod him to enter tlie hall of a.^.scmh]y, and there he tauntingly 
challenged the learned men to dispute with him. And after he had con- 
quered them all by virtue of the boon of the Yakslia, he again ta\inted them 
in the presence of the king in the.se w'ords : “ I a.sk you to explain this. 
What is the meaning of this .statement, ‘ A man with a discus and mace 
comes out of the painted wall, and bites my low'cr lip, and scratches my 
chest, and then disa]q)ear.s in the wall again.’ Give me an answ'or.” When 
the learned men heard hi.s riddh‘, as they did not know tlie real reference, 
they gave no answer, but looked at one another’s faces. Then the king 
Sinhaksha himself said to him, “ Explain to us yourself the meaning of 
what you said.” Thereupon the mendicant told the king of the deceitful 
behaviour of his wife, which he had heard about from the Yaksha. And 
he said to the king, So a man should never become attaelied to women, 
which will only result in his knowing wickedness,” Tlie king was de- 
lighted with the mendicant, and wislied to give him his kingdom. But the 
mendicant, who was ardontly attached to his own native land, would not 
take it. Then the king honoured him with a rich pre.sent of jewels. The 
mendicant took the jewels and returned to his native land of Kasmira, and 
there by the favour of the Yaksha he lived in great comfort. 
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When Gomukha had said this, he remarked, “ So strange are these actions 
of bad women, and the dispensations of Providence, and the conduct of 
mankind. Now hear this story of another woman who killed eleven. 

Story of the woman who had eleven There was in Malava a certain 

hmbands. householder, who lived in a village. 

He had born to him a daughter, who had two or three elder brothers. Now, 
as soon as she was born her mother died, and a few days after one of 
of the man’s sons died. And then his brother was gored by an ox and 
died of it. So the householder named his daughter, “ Three-slayer,” be- 
cause owing to the birth of this ill-omened girl three had met their death. 

In course of time she grew up, and then the son of a rich man, who 
lived in that village, asked her in marriage, and her father gave her to him 
with the usual rejoicings. She lived for some time with that husband, 
but he soon died. In a few days the fickle woman took ^another hus- 
band. And the second husband met his death in a short time. Then, led 
astray by her youthful feelings, she took a third husbapd. And the third 
husband of this Imsband-slayer died like the others. In this way she lost 
ten husbands in succession. So she got alhxed to her by way of ridicule 
the name of “Ten-slayer.” Then her father was ashamed and would not 
let her take another husband, and she remained in her father’s house avoid- 
ed by people. But one day a handsome young traveller entered it, and 
was allowed by her father to stop as his guest for a night. Wbon Ten- 
slayer saw him, she fell in love with him, and when he looked at that 


charming young woman, he too was captivated. Then Love robbed her of 
hm modesty, and she said to her father, “ I choose this traveller as one 
l^lisband more ; if ho dies I will then take a vow,” She said this in the 
jh'caring of the traveller, but her father answered her, “ Do not think of 
’Itoch a thing, it is too disgraceful ; you have lost ten husbands, and if this 
^ne dies too, people will laugh consumedly. When the traveller heard this, 
pio abandoned all reserve, and said, “ No chance of my dying, 1 have lost 
ften wives one after another. So we arc on a par ; I swear that it is so 
|by the touch of the feet of S'iva,” When the traveller said this, every 
|>ody was astonished. And the villagers assembled, and with one consent 
Lave permission to Ten-slayer -to marry the traveller, and she took him 
for her husband. And she lived some time with him, but at last he was 
seized with an ague and died. Then she was called “ Eleven-slayer,” and 
even the stones could not help laughing at her: so she betook herself m 

despondency to the bank of the Ganges and lived the life of an ascetic. 

m^onjofthc thank, to When Gomukha had told this 

mryd, had always one ox. amusing story, he went on to say— 

“ Hear also the story of the man who subsisted on one ox. 
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There was a certain poor householder in a certain village ; and the 
only wealth he had in his liouse was one ox. He was so mean-s])iritod that, 
though his family was on the point of perishing for want of food, and he 
liimself had to fast, ho could not make up his mind to part with that ox. 
But he went to the shrine of Durgd in the Vindhya hills, and throwing 
himself down on a bed of JariA^-grass, he perforined asceticism without 
taking food, in order that he might obtain wealth. The goddess said to 
him in a dream, Rise up ; your wealth shall always consist of one ox, 
and by selling it you shall live in perpetual comfort.” So the next morning 
he woke, and got up, took some food, and returned to his house. But even 
then be had not strength of mind to .sell that ox, for he thought that, if he sold 
it, he would have nothing left in the world, and be unable to live. Then, as, 
thin with fasting, he told his dream with reference to the command of the god- 
dess, a certain intelligent friend said to him, “ The goddess told you that 
you should always have one ox, and that you .should live by selling it, so 
why did you not, 'foolish man, obey the command of the goddess? So, 
sell this ox, and support your family. When you have sold this one, you 
will get another, ai^d then another.” The villager, on rcct'iving this sugges- 
tion from his friend, did .so. And he received ox after ox, and lived in 
perpetual comfort by selling them. 

“ So you see, Destiny produces fruit for every man according to his 
resolution. So a man should lx; resolute ; good fortune does not select for 
favour a man wanting in resolution. Hear now thi.s story of the cunning 
rogue who passed him.self off as a minister.” 

Story of tJie rogu^ who managed to ac. There was a certain king in a 

guire wealth hy speaking to t/u‘h,ng* city in the Dekkail. In that city 

there was a rogue who lived by imposing upon others. And one day he 
said to himself, being too ambitious to be satisfied with small gains ; “ Of 
what use to me is this petty rascality, which only provides me with subsis- 
tence ? Why should I not do a stroke of business which would bring me 
great prosperity ?” Having thus rcilected, he drc.sscd himself splendidly as 
a merchant, and went to the palace-gate and accosted the warder. And he 
introduced him into the king’s presence, and he offered a complimentary 
gift, and said to the king, “ I wi.sh to speak with your Majesty in private.” 
The king was impo.sed upon by his dres.s, and much inllucnccd in his favour 
by the present, so he granted him a private interview, and then the rogue said 
to him, “ Will your Majesty have the goodness every day, in the hall of 
assembly, to take me aside for a moment in the sight of all, and speak to mo 

• So in tho Novella) Morlini, No. 4, a merchant, who is deeply involved, gives a 
large sum of money to the king for tho privilege of riding by his side through tho 
town. Henceforth, his creditors cease their importunities. (Liobrocht’s Dunlop, p. 404.) 
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in private ? And as an acknowledgment of that favour I will give your 
Majesty every day five hundred dinars^ and I do not ask for any gift in 
return.” When the king heard that, he thought to himself, “ What harm 
can it do ? What does he take away from me ? On the contrary he is to give 
me dinars every day. What disgrace is there in carrying on a conversa- 
tion with a great merchant So the king consented, and did as he re- 
quested, and the rogue gave the king the dinars as he had promised, and 
the people thought that he had obtained the position of a Cabinet Minister, 
Now one day the rogue, while he was talking with the king, kept 
looking again and again at the face of one official with a significant expres- 
sion, And after he came out, that official asked him why he had looked 
at his face so, and the rogue was ready with this fiction ; “ The king 
is angry because he supposes that you have been plundering his realm. 
This is why I looked at your face, but I will appease 4iis anger.” 
When the sham minister said this, the official went home in a state of 
anxiety, and sent him a thousand gold pieces. And •the next day the 
rogue talked in the same way with the king, and then he came out and 
said to the official, who came towards him ; “ I appeased 1:he king’s anger 
against you with some judicious words. Cheer up ; I will now stand by 
you in all emergencies.” Thus he artfully made him his friend, and then 
dismissed him, and then the official waited upon him with all kinds of pre- 
sents. 

Thus gradually this dexterous rogue, by means of his continual conver- 
sations with the king, and by many artifices, extracted from the officials, the 
subordinate monarchs, the Rajputs, and the servants, so much wealth, that 
he amassed altogether fifty millions of gold pieces. Then the scoundrelly 
sham minister said in secret to the king, “ Though I have given you 
every day five hundred dindrsy nevertheless, by the favour of your High- 
ness, I have amassed fifty millions of gold pieces. So have the goodness to 
accept of this gold. What have I to do with it ?” Then he told the king 
his whole stratagem. But it was with difficulty that the king could be 
induced to take half the money. Then he gave him the post of a Cabinet 
Minister, and the rogue, having obtained riches and position, kept compli- 
menting the people with entertainments. 

Thus a wise man obtains great wealth without committing a very 
great crime, and when he has gained the advantage, he atones for his fault 
in the same way as a man who digs a well.” Then Gomukha went on to 
say to the prince ; “ Listen now to this one story, though you are excited 
about your approaching marriage.” 


There lived in a city, named 
Uatnakara, a king, named Buddhi- 
prabha, who was a very lion to the infuriated uiephant-herd of his enemies, 


Story of Ratnarekhd and Lakshmisena. 



And there was born to him by his queen, named llafcnarekha, a daughter, 
named Hemaprabha, the most beautiful woman in the whole world. And 
since she was a Vidyadliari, that had fallen to earth by a curse, she was 
fond of amusing herself by swinging, on account of the pleasure that she 
felt in recalling the impressions of her roaming through the air in her for- 
mer existence. Her father forbade her, being afraid that she would fall, 
but she did not desist, so her father was angry and gave her a slap. The 
princess was angry at receiving so great an indignity, and wishing to retire 
to the forest, she went to a garden outside the city, on the pretence* of 
amusing herself. Slie made her servants drunk with wine, and roaming 
on, she entered a dense tree-jungle, and got out of their sight. And she 
went alone to a distant forest, and there she built herself a hut, and remain- 
ed feeding on roots and fruits, engaged in the adoration of S'iva. As for 
her fatlier,^he found out tliat she had lied to some place or other, and made 
search for her, but did not lind her. Then he fell into great grief. And 
after some time the king’s grief abated a little, so he went out hunting to 
distract his mind. And, as it happened, that king Biiddhiprabha went to 
that distant foivst, in which his daughter Jlemaprabha was engaged in 
ascetic practices. There the king saw her hut, aud hj went into it, and 
unexpectedly beheld there his own daughter emaciated with ascetic prac- 
tices. xVnd she, when she saw him, rose up at once and embraced his feet, 
and her father embraced her with tears and seated her on his lap. And 
seeing one another again after so long a separation, they wept so that oven 
the eyes of the deer in the forest gusluid with tears. Then the king at 
last comforted his daughter, and .said to her, “ Why did you abandon, my 
daughter, the happiness of a palace, and act thus ? So come back to your 
mother, and give up this forest.” When her father .said this to her, lleina- 
prabha answered him, “ I have been commanded by the god to act thus. 
What choice have I in the matter ? So 1 will not return to tlie palace to 
indulge in pleasure, and I will not abandon the joy.s of asceticism.” When 
the king discovered from this speech of hers that .she would not abandon 
her intention, he had a j^alace made for her in that very forest. And when 
he returned to his capital, he .sent her every day cooked food atid wealth, 
for the entertainment of her guests. A>id llemaprablia remained in the 
forest, honouring her guests with wealth aud jewels, while she lived herself 
on roots and fruits. 

Now one day there came to the hermitage of that princess a female 
mendicant, who was roaming about, having observed a vow of eliastity from 
her earliest youth, This lady, who had been a mendicant from her childhood, 
was honoured by Hemaprabha, and when asked by her the reason why sho 
took the vow, she answered, Once, when 1 was a girl, I was shampooing 
my father’s feet, and my eyes closed in sleej), aud 1 lot my bauds drop. 



Then my father gave me a hick, and said, ‘ Why do you go to sleep ?' 
And I was so angry at that that I left his house and became a men- 
dicant.” Then Hemaprabha was so delighted with the female mendicant, 
on account of the resemblance of her character to her own, that she made 
her share her forest life. And one morning she said to that friend ; 
“ My friend, I remember that I crossed in my dreams a broad river, then I 
mounted a white elephant, after that I ascended a mountain, and there I 
saw in a hermitage the holy god S'iva. And having obtained a lyre, 
I sang and played on it before him, and then I saw a man of celestial 
appearance approach. When I saw him, I flew up into the sky with you, 
and wlien I had seen so much, I awoke, and lo ! the night was at an 
end.” When the friend heard this, she said to Hemaprabha, “ Undoubtedly, 
auspicious girl, you must be some heavenly being born on earth in conse- 
(picnce of a curse ; and this dream means that your curse is i^arly at an 
end.” When the princess heard this speech of her friend’s, she received it 
with joy. 

And when the sun, the lamp of the world, had mounted high in the 
heaven, there came there a certain prince on horseback. When he saw 
Hemaprabha dressed as an ascetic, he dismounted from his horse, and con- 
ceiving admiration for her, he went and saluted her resneetfully. She, for 
her part, entertained him, and made Inm take a scat, and feeling love for him, 
said, “ Wlio are you, noble sir ?” Tlicn the prince said, “ Noble lady, there 
is a king of auspicious name, called Pratapasena. He was once going through 
a course of asceticism to propitiate S'iva, with the view of obtaining a son. 
And that mcrcifid god appeared to him, and said, ‘ Thou shalt obtain one 
son, who shall be an incarnation of a Vidyadhara, and he, when his curse is 
at an end, shall return to his own world. And thou shalt have a second son, 
who shall continue thy race and uphold thy realm.’ When S'iva said this to 
him, he rose up in high spirits, and took food. Then he had one son born 
to him, named Lakshmisena, and in course of time a second, named Siira- 
sena. Know, lovely one, that I am that same Lakshmisena, and that 
to-day when I went out to hunt, my horse, swift as the wind, ran away with 
me and brought me here.” Then he asked her history, and she told it liim, 
and thereupon she remembered her former birth, and was very much elated, 
and said to him, “ Now that I have seen you, I have remembered my 
birth and the sciences which I knew as a Vidyadhari,* for I and this 
friend of mine here are both Vidyadharis, that have been sent down to 
earth by a curse. And you were my husband, and your minister was the 
husband of this friend of mine. And now that curse of me and of my 
friend has lost its power. We shall all meet again in the world of Vidya- 
dharas.” Then she and her friend assumed divine forms and flew up to 
♦ I follow the Sanskrit College MS. which reads vuii'nhhUi safia saimiuntd. 
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licavon, and went to their own world. But Lakshmisena stood for a 
moment lost in wonder, and then his minister arrived tracking his course. 
While the prince was telling the whole story to him, king Buddhiprabha 
arrived, anxious to see his daughter. When he could not see his daughter, 
but found Lakshmisena there, ho asked for news of her, and Lakshmisena 
told him what had happened. Then Buddhiprablia was cast down, but 
Lakshmisena and his minister remembered their former existence, their 
curse having spent its force, and they went to their own world through 
tlie air. He recovered his wife Hemaprabha, and returned with her, and 
then taking leave of Buddhiprabha, he went to liis own town. And he went 
with his minister, who had recovered his wife, and told their adventures to 
his father Pratapasena, who bestowed on him his kingdom as liis successor 
by right of birth. But he gave it to his younger brother S'urasena, and 
returned to^his own city in the country of the Vidyadharas. There Laksh- 
misena, united with bis consort Hemaprabha, and assisted by bis minister, 
long enjoyed the delights of sovereignty over tl)e Vidyadharas. 

By hearing these stories told one after Jinothor by Qomuklia, Nara- 
vahanadatta, though he was excited .about his ap[)roaching marriage with 
his new wife S'aktiyai^as, spent that night as if it were a moment. In this 
way the prince whiled away the days, until the day of his marriage arrived, 
when, as he was in the presence of his father the king of Vatsa, he suddenly 
saw the army of the Vidyadharao descend from heaven, gleaming like gold. 
And he saw, in the midst of them, Sphatikaya.sas the king of the Vidyadliaras, 
who had come out of love, holding the hand of his dear daughter, whom 
he wished to bestow on the prince, and he joyfully went towards him, and 
saluted him by the title of father-in-law, after his father had first enter- 
tained him with the arghj/a and other usual ceremonies. And the king 
of the Vidyadliaras stated the object of his coming, and immediately 
created a display of heavenly magnilicence becoming his high position, 
and by the might of his supernatural power loaded the prince with jewels, 
and then be.stowed on him in due form his daughter previously promised 
to him. And Naravahanadatta, having obtained that S'aktiyasas, the 
daugliter of the king of the Vidyadharas, was re.splendent as the lotus 
after collecting the rays of the sun. Then Sphatikayasas departed, and 
the son of the king of Vat.sa remained in the city of Kausambi, with his 
eyes lixed on the face of S'aktiyasas, as the bee clings to the lotus. 



BOOK XI. 


CHAPTER LXVII. 


Honour to the elephant-headed god who averts all hindrances, who is 
the cause of every success, who ferries us over the sea of dilheulties. 

Thus Naravahanadatta obtained S^aktiyasas, and besides he had 
those wives he married before, Ratnaprabha and others, and his consort the 
head wife Madanamanchuka, and with them and his friends lie led a happy 
life at the court of his father in Kausainbi. ^ 

Stori/ of the race between the elephant And one day, when he was in the 

and the homes. garden two brothers, who were 

princes, and who had come from a foreign land, suu lenly paid him a 
visit. He received them cordially, and they bowed before him, and one of 
them said to him ; We are the sons by different mothers of a king in the 
city of Vaisakha. My name is Ruchiradeva and the name of this brother 
of mine is Potraka. 1 have a swift female elephant, and he has two horses. 
And a dispute has arisen between us about them ; I say that the elephant 
is the fleetest, he maintains that his horses are both fleeter. I have 
agreed that if I lose the race, 1 am to surrender the elephant, hut if he 
loses, he is to give me both his horses. Now no one but you is tit to be a 
judge of their relative speed, so come to my house, my lord, and preside 
over this trial. Accede to our request. For you are the wishing-tree 
that grants all petitions, and we have come from afar to petition you 
about this matter.” 

When the prince received this invitation from Ruchiradeva, he con- 
sented out of good nature, and out of the interest he took in the elephant 
and the horses. He set out in a chariot drawn by swift horses, which the 
brothers had brought, and he reached with them that city of Vaisakha. 
When he entered that splendid city, the ladies, bewildered and excited, 
beheld him with eyes the lashes of which were turned up, and made these 
comments- on him ; “ Who can this bo ! Can it be the god of Love new- 
created from his ashes without Rati ? Or a second moon roaming through 
the heaven without a spot on its surface ? Or an arrow of desire made by 
17 
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the Creator, in the form of a man, for the sudden complete overthrow of 
the female heart.” Then the king beheld the all-lovely temple of the god 
of Love, whose worship had been established there by men of old time. 
He entered and worshipped that god, the source of supreme felicity, and 
rested for a moment, and shook off the fatigue of the journey. Then he 
entered as a friend the house of Kucbiradeva, which was near that temple, 
and was honoured by being made to walk in front of him. He was de- 
lighted at the sight of that magnificent palace, full of splendid horses and 
elephants, which was in a state of rejoicing on account of his visit. There 
he was entertained with various hospitalities b}^ lluchiradeva, and there he 
beheld his sister of splendid beauty. His mind and his eyes were so 
captivated by her glorious beauty, that he forgot all about his absence 
from home and his separation from his family. She too threw lovingly 
upon him her expanded eye, which resembled a garland of full blown blue 
lotuses, and so chose him as her husband.* Her name was Jayendrasena, 
and he thought so much upon her that the goddess of sleep did not take 
possession of him at night, much less did other females. f 

The next day Potraka brought that pair of horses equal to the wind 
in swiftness ; but Ruchiradeva, who was skilled in all the secrets of tlie 
art of driving, himself mounted the female elephant, and partly by the 
animal’s natural speed, partly by his dexterity in urging it on, beat_ them 
in the race. When Ruchiradeva had beaten those two splendid horses, the 
son of the king of Vatsa entered the palace, and at that very moment 
arrived a messenger from his father. The messenger, when ho saw the 
prince, fell at his feet, and said ; “ The king, hearing from your retinue that 
you have come here, has .sent me to you with this message. ‘ How comes 
it that you have gone so far from the garden without letting me know ? I 
am impatient for your return, so abandon the diversion that occupies your 
attention, and return quickly.’ ” When he heard thi.s message from hia 
father’s messenger, Naravahanadatta, who was also intent on obtaining the 
object of his flame, was in a state of perplexity. 

And at that very moment a merchant, in a great state of delight, came, 
bowing at a distance, and praised that prince, saying, “ Victory to thee, 0 thou 
god of love without the flowery bow ! Victory to thee, 0 Lord, the future 
emperor of the VidyadharasI Wast thou not seen to bo charming as 
a boy, and when growing up, the terror of thy foes ? So surely the gods 
shall behold thee like Vishnu, striding victorious over the heaven, conquering 
Bali.’* With these and other praises the great merchant magnified the 

* An allusion to tbo custom of choosing a husband in the Svayamvara coromony, 
by thi owing a garland on the nock of the favoured suitor. 

t JDr. Kem would read dsata. 
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prince ; then having been honoured by him, he proceeded at his request to 
tell the story of his life. 

Story of the merchant and his wife There is a city called Lampa, 

the crown of the earth ; in it there 
was a rich merchant named Kusumasara. I, prince of Vatsa, am the son 
of that merchant, who lives and moves in religion, and I was gained by 
the propitiation of S'iva. Once on a time I went with my friends to 
witness a procession of idols, and I saw other rich men giving to beggars. 
Then I formed the design of acquiring wealth to give away, as I was not 
satisfied with the vast fortune accumulated by my father. So I embarked 
in a ship, laden with many jewels, to go across the sea to another country. 
And my ship, impelled by a favorable wind, as if by fate, reached that 
island in a few days. There the king found out that I was an unknown 
man dealing in valuable jewels, and out of avarice ho threw mc^into prison. 
While I was remaining in that prison, which resembled hell, on account of 
its being full of howling criminals, suffering from hunger and thirst, like 
wicked ghosts, a merchant, named Mahidhara, a resident in that town, who 
knew my family, went and interceded with the king on my behalf, and said j 
“ King, this is the son of a great merchant, who lives in the city of Lampa, 
and, as he is innocent, it is not creditable to your majesty to keep him in 
prison.” On his making representations of this kina, the king ordered 
me to be released from prison, and summoned me into his presence, and 
honoured me with a courteous reception. So, by the favour of the king 
and the support of that merchant, I remained there doing a splendid 
business. 

One day I saw, at a spring festival in a garden, a handsome girl, the 
daughter of a merchant named S'ihhara. I was quite carried off my feet by 
her, who was like a wave of the sea of Love’s insolence, and when I found 
out who she was, I demanded her in marriage from her father. Her father 
reflected for a moment, and at last said to me ; I cannot give her to you 
myself, there is a reason for my not doing so. But I will send her to her 
grandfather by the mother’s side, in the island of Ceylon ; go there and 
ask for her again, and marry her. And I will send her there with such 
instructions that your suit will certainly be accepted.” When Sfikhara had 
said this, and had paid me the usual courtesies, he dismissed me to my own 
house. And the next day he put the maiden on board ship, with her atten- 
dants, and sent her to the island of Ceylon, across the sea. 

I was preparing with the utmost eagerness to go there, when this rumour, 
which was terrible as a lightning-stroke, was spread abroad where 1 was j 
“ The ship, in which the daughter of S'ikhara started, lias gone to pieces 
in the open sea, and not a soul has been saved out of it.” That report 
altogether broke down my self-command, and being anxious about the 
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ship, I suddenly fell into a hopeless sea of despondency. So I, though 
comforted by my elders, made up my mind to throw away my property and 
prospects, and I determined to go to that island to ascertain the truth. Then, 
though patronized by tlie king and loaded with all manner of wealth, I 
embarked in a ship on the sea and set out. Then a terrible pirate, in 
the form of a cloud, suddenly arose against mo as I was pursuing my 
course, and discharged at me pattering drops of rain, like showers of 
arrows. The contrary wind, which it brought with it, tossed my sliip 
to and fro like powerful destiny, and at last broke it up. My atten- 
dants and my wealth were wlielmed in tlie sea, but I myself, when 1 fell 
into the water, laid hold of a large spar.* By tlie help of this, which 
seemed like an arm suddenly extended to me by the Creator, I managed 
to reach the shore of the sea, being slowly drifted there by the wind. 
I climbed up upon it in great afliietion, exclaiming against destiny, and 
suddenly I found a little gold which had been left by accident in an 
out-of-the-way jiart of the shore. I sold it in a neighbouring villag»*, 
and bought with it food and other necessaries, and after purchasing a coii})le 
of garments, I ghulnally began to get over to a certain extent the fatigue 
produced by my immersion in the sea. 

Then I wandered about, not knowing my way, .separated from my be- 
loved, and I saw the ground full of limjas of S'iva formed of sand. And 
daughters of hermits were wandering about among them. And in one 
place I saw a maiden engaged in worshipping a Unga, who was beautiful, 
although dressed in the garb of a dweller in the fore.st. I Ix^gan to think, 
This girl i.s wonderfully like my beloved. Can she be my beloved her- 
.self ? But how comes it, that I am so lucky as to find her here ?” And 
while thc.se thoughts were pashing in my mind, my right eye throbbed 
frequently, as if with joy,t and told mo that it was no other than 

* Cora pare Rook HI of the novel of Aeliille.s T.'itius, c. .'3, 
t Cp. I^uraatliius’ nov* ! of lI}srtiiniH.s and llysmine, Rook TX, ch. 4. 

EtI 31) rovTOis Ttaffiv 6<p9a\fxhs fjAarS fiou d Kal fioi rh (rrjfxtiov ayaOhy, Kol rb 

rpofidyrevfia df^iarraroy. 

See also Theocritus HI, 37. 

fiXAfrai 6<pOa\fi6s fjLfv d ipa 7 ’ ISrjffw 

iirrdy ; 

Where Fritsche quotes Plant. Pscudol. 1.1. lOo. Brand in his Popular Anti- 
quities, Vol. Ill, p. 172, quotes the above passage from Theocritus, and a very ajiposite 
one from Dr. Nathaniel Horae’s Demonologic — “ If their cars tingle, tlu'y say they 
have some enemies abroad that doe or arc about to speaku ovill of them : so, (f their 
right eye itcheth, then it betoken.s joyful laughter.*’ 

Bartsch in his Sagen, Marehen, und Gobraiicho aus Mecklenhurg, says, “ Throbbing 
in the right eye betokens joy, in the left, tears.” In Norway throbbing in the right 
ear 10 a good sign, in tbo left a bad sign (Licbrccht, Zur Yolkskunde, p. 327.) Forcollini 
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she. And I said to her, “ Fair one, you are fitted to dwell in a palace, 
how comes it that you. are here in the forest But she gave me no 
answer. Then, through fear of being cursed by a hermit, I stood conceal- 
ed by a bower of creepers, looking at her with an eye that could not have 
enough. And after she had performed her worship, she went slowly away 
from the spot, as if thinking over something, and frequently turned round 
to look at me with loving eye. When she had gone out of sight, the whole 
horizon seemed to be obscured with darkness as I looked at it, and I was 
in a strange state of perturbation like the Brahmany drake at night. 

And immediately I beheld the daughter of the hermit Matanga, 
who appeared unexpectedly. She was in brightness like the sun, subject to a 
vow of chastity from her earliest youth, with body emaciated by penance, 
she possessed divine insight, and was of auspicious countenance like 
Kesignation incarnate. She said to me, Chandrasara, call up all your 
patience and listen. There is a great merchant in another island named 
S'ikhara. When a lovely girl was born to him, he was told by a mendicant, 
his friend, who possessed supernatural insiglit, and whose name was Jina- 
rakshita,* ‘ You must not give away this maiden yourself, for she has 
another mother. You would commit a crime in giving her away yourself, 
such is the righteous prescription of the law.’ Since the mendicant had 
told him tins, the merchant wished to give his daughter, when she was of 
marriageable age, and you asked her hand, to you, by the agency of her 
maternal grandfather. Then she was sent off on a voyage to her maternal 
grandlather in the island of Ceylon, but the vessel was wrecked, and 
she fell into the sea. And as she was fated not to die, a great wave 
brought her hero like destiny, and flung her up upon the sliore. Just at that 
time my father, the hermit Matanga, came to the sea to bathe with his 
disciples, and saw her almost dead. He, being of compassionate nature, 
brought her round, and took her to his hermitage, and entrusted her to me 
saying — ‘ Yamuna, you must cherish this girl.’ And because ho found 
her on the shore (veld) of the sea, he called the girl, who was beloved 
by all the hermits. Vela. And though I have renounced the world by 
a vow^'^f perpetual chastity, it still impedes my soul, on account of my 
affection for her, in the form of love and tenderness for offspring. And my 
mind is grieved, Chandrasara, as often as I look upon her, unmarried, though 
in the bloom of youth and beauty. Moreover she was your wife in a former 
life. So knowing, my son, by the power of my meditation that you had 
come here, I have come to meet you. Now follow me and marry that Vela, 

B. V. Salisatoros quotes from Isidor. VIII, 9. Salisatorcs vocati sunt, qui dum cis 
membrorum qusecunquo partes saliorint, aliquid sibi oxindc prosporum, seu tristo 
significare prrodicunt. 

* i, e.f under the protection of a Buddha. 
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whom I will bestow on you. Let the sufferings, which you have both en- 
dured, produce fruits of happiness.” 

Speaking thus, the saintly woman refreshed me with her voice as with 
cloudless rain, and then she took me to the hermitage of her father, the 
great hermit Matanga. And at her request the hermit bestowed on me 
that Vela, like the happiness of the kingdom of the imagination incarnate 
in bodily form. But one day, as I was living happily with Vela, I com- 
menced a splashing match with her in the water of a tank. And I and 
Vela, not seeing the hermit Matanga, who had come there to bathe, 
sprinkled him inopportunely with some of the water which we threw. That 
annoyed him, and he denounced a curse on mo and my wife, saying, “ You 
shall be separated, you wicked couple.” Then Vela clung to his knees, 
and asked him with plaintive voice to appoint a period for the duration of 
our curse, j^nd he, after thinking, fixed its end as follows, “ When thou 
shalt behold at a distance Naravahanadatta the future miglity emperor 
of the Vidyadharas, who shall beat with a swift ele))hant a pair of fleet 
horses, then thy curse shall be at an end, and thou shalt be re-united with 
thy wife.” Wlien the rishi Matanga had said this, he performed the cere- 
mony of bathing and other ceremonies, and went to S'vetadvipa through the 
air, to visit the shrine of Vishnu. And Yamuna said to me and my wife — 
“ I give you now that shoe covered with valuable jewels, wliich a Vidyadhara 
long ago obtained, when it had slipped off from S'iva’s foot, and which I 
seized in childish sport.” Thereupon Yamuna also went to S'vetadvipa. 
Then I having obtained my beloved, and being disgusted with dwelling in 
the forest, through fear of being separated from my wife, felt a desire to 
return to my own country. And setting out for my native land, I reached 
the shore of the sea ; and finding a trading ves.sel, I put my wife on board, 
and was preparing to go on board myself, when the wind, conspiring 
with tlie hermit’s curse, carried off that .ship to a distance. When the ship 
carried off my wife before my eyes, my whole nature was stunned by tho 
shock, and distraction seemed to have found an opening in me, and broke 
into me and robbed me of consciousnes-s. Then an ascetic came that way, 
and seeing me insensible, he compassionately brought me round and took 
me to his hermitage. There he asked me the whole story, and when he 
found out that it was the consequence of a curse, and that tho curse was to 
end, he animated me with resolution to bear up. Then I found an excellent 
friend, a merchant, who had e8cai)ed fronrhis ship that had foundered in the 
sea, and I set out with him in search of my beloved. And supported by the 
hope of the termination of the curse, I wandered through many lands and 
lasted out many days, until I finally reached this city of Vai.4ukha, and 
beard tbatr j6u, the jewel of the noble family of tho king of Vatsa, had come 
here. Then I saw you from a distance beat that pair of swift horses with 
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the female elephant, and the weight of the curse fell from me, and I felt my 
heart lightened.* And immediately I saw that dear Vela coming to meet 
me, whom the good merchants had brought in their ship. Then I was 
re- united with my wife, who had with her the jewels bestowed by Yamuna, 
and having by your favour crossed the ocean of separation, I came here, 
prince of Vatsa, to pay you my respects, and I will now set out cheerfully 
for my native land with my wife. 

When that excellent merchant Chandrasara, who had accomplished his 
object, had gone, after prostrating himself before the prince, and telling his 
story, Kuchiradeva, pleased at beholding the greatness of his guest, was still 
more obsequious to him. And in addition to the elephant and the pair of 
horses, he gave his sister, making the duty of hospitality an excuse for 
doing so, to the prince who was captivated by her beauty. She was a good 
match for the prince, and her brother had long desired to best(>w her upon 
him in marriage. Naravahanadatta then took leave of Kuchiradeva, and 
with his new wife, the elephant, and the two horses, returned to the city of 
Kausambi. And he remained there, gladdening his father with his pre- 
sence, living happily with her and his other wives, of whom*Madanamanchuka 
was the chief. 

• So Miilcgis in Dio Heimonskinder represents that his “^lind brother will bo 
freed from his aflliction when he comes to a place where the horse Bayard is being 
ridden. (Simrock’s Deutsche Volkshuchor, Vol. II, p. 96.) 




BOOK XII. 


CHAPTEli LXVIII. 


May Gancsa protect you, who, when he sports, throws up his trunk, 
round which plays a continual swarm of bees, like a triumphal |)illar covered 
with letters, erected on account of the overthrow of obstacles ! 

We worship S'iva, who, though free from the hue of passion, abounds 
' in colours, the skilful painter who is ever producing new and wonderful 
creations. Victorious are the arrows of the god of love, for, when they de- 
scend, though they are made of flowers, the thunderbolt and other weapons 
are blunted in the hands of those who bear them. 

So the son of the king of Vatsa remained in Kausam’n, having obtain- 
ed wife after wife. But though he had so many wives, he ever cherished 
the head cjueen Madanamanchuka more than his own life, as Krishna 
cherishes Itukmiiu. But one night ho saw in a dream that a heavenly 
maiden came and carried him off. And when he awoke, he found himself 
on a slab of the fdrk^hya gem, on the plateau of a great hill, a place full of 
shady trees. And he saw that maiden near him, illuminating the wood, 
though it was night,* like a herb used by the god of love for bewildering 
the world. He thought that she had brought him tlicre, and he perceived 
that modesty made her conceal her real feelings ; so the cunning prince 
pretended to be asleep, and in order to test her, he said, as if talking in his 
sleep, “ Where are you, my dear Madanamanchuka ? Come and embrace 
me.” When she beard it, she pyolited by bis suggestion, and assumed the 
form of his wife, and embraced him without the restraint of modesty. Then 
he opened his eyes, and beholding her in the form of his wife, he said, 
0 how intelligent you arc !” and smiling threw his arms round her neck. 
Then she dismissed all shame, and exhibiting herself in her real shape, she 

• See note in Vol. I, p. 121. So Balder is said to he so fair of coimtenaiue and 
bright that ho shines of himself. (Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, translated by Stally- 
brass, p. 222.) In Tennyson’s Vivien we find 

“ A maid so smooth, so white, so wonderful, 

Thoy said a light came from her when she moved 

18 
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said — Receive, my husband, this maiden, who chooses you for her own.” 
And when she said that, he married her by the Qandharva form of mar- 
riage. 

But next morning he said to her, by way of an artifice to discover her 
lineage, about which he felt curious ; “ Listen, my dear, I will tell you a 
wonderful story.” 

Storn »/ the jackal that vat turned There lived in a certain wood of 

into an elephant. ascetics a hermit, named Brahma- 

siddhi, who possessed by meditation supernatural power, and near his hermit- 
age there was an old female jackal dwelling in a cave. One day it was going 
out to find food, having been unable to find any for some time on account 
of bad weather, when a male elephant, furious on account of its separation 
from its female, rushed towards it to kill it. When the hermit saw that, 
being compassionate as well as endowed with magical power, he turned the 
female jackal into a female elephant, by way of a kindness, to please both. 
Then the male elephant, beholding a female, ceased to bo furious, and be- 
came attached to her, and so she escaped death. Then, as he was roaming 
about with the jackal transformed into a female elephant, he entered a 
tank full of the mud produced by the autumn rains, to crop a lotus. He 
sank ifi the mud tiicre, and could not move, but remained motionless, like 
a mountain that has fallen owing to its wings having been cut off by the 
thunderbolt. When the female elephant, that was before a jackal, saw the 
male in this distress, she went off that moment and followed another male 
elephant. Then it happened that the elephant’s own mate, that he had 
lost, came that way in search of her spouse. The noble creature, seeing 
her husband sinking in the mud, entered the mud of the tank in order to 
join him. At that moment the hermit J3iahmasiddhi came that way with 
his disciples, and was moved With pity when he saw that pair. And ho 
bestowed by his power great strength on his disciples, and made them extri- 
cate the male and female from the mud. Then the hermit went away, and 
that couple of elephant.s, having been delivered both from separation and 
death, roamed where they would. 

“ So you see, my dear, that even animals, if they are of a noble strain, 
do not desert a lord or friend in calamity, but rescue him from it. But as 
for those which are of low origin, they arc of fickle nature, and their 
hearts are never moved by noble feelings or affection.” When the prince 
of Vatsa said this, the heavenly maiden said to him — “ It is so, there 
can be no doubt about this. But I know what your real object is in telling 
me this tale : so in return, my husband, hear this tale from mo.” 

8torj/ of Vdmadatta and hit wiched There was an excellent Brahman 

in Kanyaliubja, named S'uradatta, 
poasesaor of a hundred villages, respected by the king Babu&kti. And he 
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had a devoted wife, named Vasuinati, and by her he begot a handsome 
son, named Vamadatta. Yamadatta, the darling of his father, was in- 
structed in all the sciences, and soon married a wife, of the name of S'asi- 
prabha. In course of time his father went to heaven, and his wife followed 
him,* and the son undertook with his wife the duties of a householder. 
But without his knowledge his wife was addicted to following her lusts, 
and by some chance or other she became a witch possessed of magical 
powers, t 

One day, when the Brahman was in the king’s camp, engaged in his 
service, his paternal uncle came and said to him in secret, “ Nephew, our 
family is disgraced, for I have seen your wife in the company of your cowherd. 
When Vamadatta heard this, he left his uncle in the camp in his stead, and 
went, with his sword for his only companion, back to his own house. Ho 
went into the flower-garden and remained there in concealment, and in tho 
night the cowherd came there. And immediately his wife came eagerly to 
meet her paramour, with all kinds of food in her hand. After he had 
eaten, she went off to bed with him, and then Vamadatta rushed upon 
them with uplifted sword, exclaiming, “ Wretches, where are you going 
Wlien he said that, his wife rose up and said, “ Away fool,” and threw 
some dust in his face. Then Vamadatta was immediately '‘hanged from aman 
into a buffalo, but in his new condition he still retained his memory. Then 
his wicked wife put him among the buflaloes, and made the herdsman beat 
him with sticks. J 

And the cruel woman immediately sold him in his helpless bestial 
condition to a trader, who recjuired a buffalo. The trader put a load upon 
the man, who found his transformation to a buffalo a sore trial, and took 
him to a village near the Ganges. He reflected, “ A wife of very bad 
character that enters unsuspected the house of a confiding man, is never 
likely to bring him prosperity, any more than a snake which gets into the 
female apartments.” While full of these thoughts, he was sorrowful, with 
tears gushing from his eyes, moreover he was reduced to skin and bone by 
the fatigue of carrying burdens, and in this state he was beheld by a certain 
white witch. She knew by her magic power the whole transaction, and. sprink- 
ling him with some charmed water, she released him from his buffalo con- 
dition. And when he had returned to human form, she took him to her 
own house, and gave him her virgin daughter named Kantimati. And she 

* This probably means that she was burnt with bis corpse. 

t Bbbtlingk and Roth read sdkinisiddhisamvard. 

I Wo have had many transformations of this kind and shall have many more. 
A very amusing story of a transformation is found in Campbell’s Highland Tales, 
Vol. II, p. 60 which may he compared with this. Tho biter is bit as in our text, and 
[zL thd story of Sidi Nomau in the Arabian Nights, which closely resembles this. 
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gave Iiim some charmed mustard- seeds, and said to him ; Sprinkle your 
wiekod former wife with these, and turn her into a mare.” Then Vtima- 
datta, taking with him his new wife, went with the charmed mustard-seeds 
to his own house. Then he killed the herdsman, and with tlm mustard- 
seeds he turned* his former wife into a mare, and tied her up in the 
stable. And in order to revenge himself, he made it a rule to give her every 
day seven blows with a stick, before ho took any food.f 

One day, while ho was living there in this way with Kantimati, a guest 
came to his house. The guest had just sat down to his meal, when sudden- 
ly Vamadatta got up and rushed quickly out of the room without eating 
anything, because he recollected that he had not beaten his wicked wife 
with a stick that day. And after he had given his wife, in the form of a 
mare, tlie ap^iointed number of blows, he came in with his mind easy, and 
took his food. Then the guest, being astonislied, asked him, out of curio- 
sity, where he had gone in such a hurry, leaving his food. Thereupon 
Vamadatta told him his whole story from the beginning, and his guest 
said to him, “ Wjiat is the use of this per.sistent revenge ? Petition that 
mother-in-law of yours, who lirst released you from your animal condition, 
and gain some advantage for yourself.” Wiien the guest gave this advice 
to Vamadatta, he approved it, and the next morning dismissed him with 
the usual attentions. 

Then that witch, his mother-in-law, suddenly paid him a visit, and ho 
supplicated her persistently to grant him a boon. The powerful witch 
instructed him and his wife in the method of gaining the life^prolonging 
charm, with the proper initiatory rites. J So he went to the mountain of 
S'ri and set about obtaining that charm, and the charm, when obtained, 
appeared to him in vi.siblc shai^e, and gave him a splendid sword. And 
when the successful Vamadatta had obtained the sword, he and his wife 
Kantimati became glorious Vidyadharas. Then he built by his magic 
power a splendid city on a peak of the Malaya mountain, named Kajata- 
kuta. There, in time, that prince among the Vidyadharas bad born to him 
by his queen an auspicious daughter, named Lalitalochana. And tho mo- 
ment she was born, she was declared by a voice, that catno from heaven, to 
be destined to bo the wife of the future emperor of the Vidyadharas. 

♦ I read Icritvd for kirtvd. 

t Cp. the story of tho Porter and tho Indies of Baghdad in tho Arabian Nights. 
(l4no*s translation, Vol. I, page 129.) Tho bitches aro solemnly beaten in tho 
same way as tho mare in our story. They oro tho sisters of tho lady who beats 
them. 

% Professor Cowell informs mo that there is a passage in tho Sankara Dig Vi jay a 
which explains this. A seer by moans of this vidyd gains a life equivalent to II yours 
of BrahmA It seems to bo a life-prolonging charm. * 
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“ Know, my husband, that I am that very Lalitalochana, and that know- 
ing the facts by my science and being in love with you, I have brought you 
to this very Malaya mountain, which is my own home.” When she had in 
these words told him her story , Naravahanadatta was much pleased, and 
entertained great respect for his new wife. And he remained there with 
her, and immediately the king of Vatsa and his entourage learnt the truth, 
by means of the supernatural knowledge of Ratnaprablui, and the other 
wives of Naravahanadatta that possessed the same powers, 


CHAPTER LXIX. 


Then Naravahanadatta, having obtained that new bride Lalitalochana, 
sported with her on that very Malaya mountain, delightful on account of 
the first burst of spring, in various forest purlieus adorned with flowering 
trees. 

And in one grove his beloved, in the course of gathering flowers, dis- 
appeared out of his siglit into a dense thicket, and while he was wandering 
on, he saw a great tank with clear water, that, on account of the flowers 
fallen from the trees on its bank, resembled the heaven studded with 
stars.* 

And he thought— “ I will wait until my beloved, who is gathering 
flowers, returns to me ; and in the meanwhile I will bathe in this lake and 
rest for a little upon its bank.” So he bathed and worshipped the gods, and 
then he sat down on a slab of rock in the shade of a sandal-wood tree. 
While sitting there he thought of his beloved Madanamanchuka, who was so 
far off, beholding the gait of the female swans that rivalled hers, and hearing 
the singing of the female cuckoos in the mango-creepers that equalled hers, and 
seeing the eyes of the does that recalled hers to his mind. And as soon as 
ho recollected her, the fire of love sprang up in his breast, and tortured him 
so that he fainted ; and at that moment a glorious hermit came there to 
bathe, whoso name was Pisangajata. He, seeing the prince in such a state, 
sprinkled him with sandal-water, refreshing as the touch of his beloved. 
Then he recovered consciousness and bowed before the hermit. But the 
hermit said to him, “ My son, in order that you may obtain your wish, 
acquire endurance. For by means of that quality every thing is acquired, 
and in order that you may understand this,^. come to my hermitage and 

* So « one who dwelt by the castled Rhine” called the flowers, “ the stars that m 
earth’s Armament do shine.” 
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Story of Mrigdnkadatta.^ 


% \ 

hear the story of Mrigdnkadatta, if you have not already heard it. When 
the hermit had said this, he bathed and took the prince to his hermitage, 
and (|uickly performed his daily prayers. And Pi^angajata entertained 
him there with fruits, and ate fruits himself, and then he began to tell him 
this tale of Mrigaukadatta. 

There is a city of the name of 
Ayodhya famous in the three worlds. 
In it there lived in old time a king named Amaradatta. Ho was of re- 
splendent brightness, and he liad a wife named Surataprabha, who was as 
closely knit to him as the oblation to the tire.f By her there was born to 
him a son named Mrigaukadatta, who was adored for Ins ten million 
virtues, as his bow was bent by the string reaching the notches. J 

And that young prince had ten ministers of his own, Prachandasakti 
and Sthiilab/ihu, and Vikramakesarin, Dridbamushti, and Meghabala* * * § and 
Bhimaparakrama, and Viinalabuddhi, and Vyaghrasena and Gunakara, and 
the tenth Vichitrakatha. They were all of good birth, young, brave, and 
wise, and devoted to their master’s interests. And Mrigaukadatta led 
a happy life with 'them in his father’s house, but he did not obtain a suit- 
able wife. 

And one day bis minister Bhimaparakrama said to him in secret,— 
“ Hear, prince, what happened to me in the night. I went to sleep last 
night on the roof of the palace, and I saw in a dream a lion, with claws terri- 
ble as the thunderbolt, rushing upon me. I rose up, sword in hand, and 
then the lion began to flee, and 1 pursued him at my utmost speed. He 
crossed a river, and stuck out his long tongue§ at me, and I cut it off with 
my sword. And I made use of it to cross that river, for it was as broad a.s 
a bridge. And thereupon tin? lion became a deformed giant. I asked him 
who he was and the giant said, ‘ I am a Yetala, and 1 am delighted with 
your courage, my brave fellow.’ Then I said to him, ‘ If this is the case, 
then tell me who is to bo the wife of my master Mrigaukadatta.’ When I 
said thi.s to the Vetala, he answered, — ‘ There is in Ujjayini a king named 
Karmasena. He has a daughter, who in beauty surpasses the Apsarases, 
being, as it were, the receptacle of the Creator’s handiwork in the form of 
loveliness. Her name is S Wmkavati, and she shall bo his wife, and by 
gaining her, he shall become king of the whole earth.’ When the Vetala 


* This story extends to the end of tho book, 

t The word tejas also moans “ courage.” 

X An elaborate pun, only intcdligible in Sanskrit. 

§ Op, the long black tongue which the horrildo black man protrudes in Wirt 
Sik^s’f British Goblins, p. 177. In Birlinger's Aus Schwaben, Vol, I, p. 341, the 
fahrend^ $ehuUr puts out his tongue in a very uncanny manner. 
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had said this, he disappeared, and I came home ; this is what happened to 
mo in the night, my sovereign.” 

When Mrigankadatta heard this from BMmaparakrama, he summoned 
all his ministers, and had it told to them, and then he said, “ Hear, what 
I too saw in a dream ; I thought we all entered a certain wood; and in it, being 
thirsty with travelling, we reached with difficulty some water ; and when 
we wished to drink it, live armed men rose up and tried to prevent us. 
We killed them, and then in the torments of our thirst we again turned to 
drink the water, but lo ! neither the men nor the water were to be seen. 
Then we were in a miserable state ; but on a sudden we saw the god S'iva 
come there, mounted on his bull, resplendent with the moon on his forehead ; 
we bent before him in prayer and he dropped from his right eye a tear- 
drop on the ground. That became a sea, and I drew from it a splendid 
pearl-necklace and fastened it round my neck. And I drank «»jp that sea 
in a human skull stained with blood. And immediately I awoke, and lo I 
the night was at an end.” 

When Mrigankadatta had described this wonderful sight that he had 
seen in his dream, the other ministers rejoiced, but Vimalabuddhi said ; “ You 
are fortunate, prince, in that S'iva has shewn you this favour. As you ob- 
tained the necklace and drank up the sea, you shall without fail obtain 
S'as^ankavati and rule the whole earth. But the rest of tt e dream indicates 
some slight amount of misfortune.” When Vimalabuddhi had said this, 
Mrigankadatta again said to his ministers, ” Although the fullilment of my 
dream will no doubt come to pass in the way which my friend Bhima- 
parakrama heard predicted by the Vetala, still I must win from that 
Karmasena, who confides in his army and his forts, his daughter 
S'asankavati by force of policy. And the force of policy is the best instru- 
ment in all undertakings. Now listen, I will tell you a story to prove 
this.’’ 

Stwy 0/ hing SMrahdhu and his Tliere was a king in Magadha, 

cleur minister. named Bhadrabahu. He had a minis- 

ter named Mantragupta, most sagacious of men. That king once said of 
his own accord to that minister ; “ The king of Varanasi, named Dharma- 
gopa, has a daughter named Anangalila, the chief beauty of the three 
worlds. I have often asked for her in marriage, but out of hostility that 
king will not give her to me. And he is a formidable foe, on account of his 
possessing an elephant named Bhadradanta. Still I cannot bear to live any 
longer without that daughter of his. So I have no measure which I can 
adopt in this business. Tell me, my friend, what I am to do.” When the 
king said this, his minister answered him ; “ Why, king, do you su])posc that 
courage and not policy ensures success ? Dismiss your anxiety ; I will manage 
the matter for you by my own ingenuity.” 
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So, the next day, the minister set out for Varanasi, disguised as a Pjisu- 
pata ascetic, and he took six or seven companions witli him, who were 
disguised as his pupils, and they told all the peojde, who came together 
from all quarters to adore him, that he possessed supernatural powers. 
Then, as he was roaming about one night to find out some means of accom- 
plishing his object, he saw in the distance the wife of the keeper of the 
elephants leave her house, going along quickly through fear, escorted in 
some direction or other by three or four armed men. He at once said to 
himself, “ Surely this lady is eloping somewhere, so I will see where she is 
going.” So he followed her with his attendants. And he observed from 
a distance the house into which she went, and then he returned to his own 
lodging. And the next day, as the elephant-keeper was wandering about in 
search of his wife, who had gone off witli his wealth, the minister contrived 
to send his /Own followers to meet him. They found that he had just 
swallowed poison becau.se he could not find his wife, and they counteracted 
by their knowledge the effect of the poison, pretending that they did it 
out of pure compassion. And they said to him ; “ Come to our teacher, for 
he is a seer and < knows every thing:” and .so they brought him to the 
minister. And the elephant- keeper fell at the feet of the minister, who 
was rendered more majestic by the in.signia of his vow, and asked him for 
news of his wife. The minister pretended to meditate, and after a time 
told him the place where she was taken by the strange men at night, witli 
all the signs by which he might recognise it. Then the elephant-keeper 
bowed again before him, and went with a host of policemen and surrounded 
that place. And he killed tliose wicked men who had carried off his wife, 
and recovered her, together with her ornaments and his wealth. 

And the next day he went and bowed before, and praised that supposed 
seer, and invited liim to au entertuiumeiit. And as the minister did not 
wish to enter a house, and said that he must eat at nigiit, he made an 
entertainment for him at nightfall in the elephant-stables. vSo the minister 
went there and feasted with his followers, taking with him a concealed 
serpent, that he had l)y means of a charm got to enter the hollow of a hainhoo. 
Then the elepliant-kciqicr went away, and while the others were asleep, 
the minister introduced, by means of the bamboo, the serpent into 
the ear of tlie elephant Bhadradanta, while it w:us asleep, and ho spent the 
night there, and in the morning went back to Magadha his native land ; 
but the elephant died from the bite of the snake. 

When the clever minister returned, having smitten down the elephant 
as if it were the pride of that king Dharmagopa, the king Bhadrabahu 
was in ecstasies. Then he sent off an ambassador to Varanasi to ask fi)r 
the band of Anangalila. I'lio who wiis helpless from the loss of Ids 
elephant, gav% her to him ; for kings, who know' times and seasons, bend 
like canes, i^t is expedient to do so. 
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“ So, by the sagacity of that minister Mantragupta, the liing Bhadra- 
bahu obtained Anangalila. And in the same way I must obtain that wife 
by wisdom.” When Mrigankadatta said this, his minister Vichitrakatha 
said to him — “ You will succeed in all by the favour of S'iva which was 
promised you in a dream. What will not the effective favour of the gods 
accomplish? Hear in proof of it the story I am now going to tell.” 

Story of Fushkardksha and Vinayava- Ihere was in the city of Taksha- 

^ila a king of the name of Bhadraksha. 
He, desiring a son, was worshipping Lakshmi every day with one hundred 
and eight white lotuses upon a sword. One day, as the king was worship- 
ping her without breaking silence, he happened to count the lotuses mentally, 
and found that there was one missing. He then gave the goddess the lotus 
of his heart spitted on the sword, and she was pleased and granted him a 
boon that would ensure his having a son that would rule th(^ whole earth. 
And she healed the wound of the king and disappeared. Then there was 
born a son to the king by his cpieen, and he possessed all the auspicious 
marks. And the king called him Pushkaraksha, because he obtained him 
by tlie gift of the lotus of his heart. And when the son, in course of 
time, grew uj) to manhood, Bhadraksha anointed him king, as he possessed 
great virtues, and himself repaired to the forest. 

Pushkaraksha, for his part, having obtained the king lorn, kept wor- 
shipping S'iva every day, and one day at tlie end of his worship, lie asked him 
to bestow on him a wife. Tdicn he heard a voice come from heaven, saying, 
“ My son, thou shalt obtain all tliy desire.” T'hen he remained in a 
happy state, as he had now a good hope of success. And it happened that 
one day he went to a wood inhabited by wild beasts, to amuse himself with 
hunting. There he saw a camel about to eat two snakes entwined together, 
and in his grief he killed the camel. The camel immediately became a 
Yidyadhara, abandoning its camel body, and being pleased said to Pushka- 
raksha “ You have done me a beiietit. 8o hear wnat 1 have to tell you.” 


Story of the birth of Vxnayamiti. 


There is, king, a mighty Vidya- 
dhara named Kankumalin. And a 


beautiful maiden of the Vidytulhara race, named Taravali, who admired 
good looks, saw him and fell in love with him, and chose him for her 
husband. And then her father, angry because they had married without 
consulting anything but their own inclination, laid on them a curse that 
would separate them for some time. Then the couple, Taravali and Uan- 
kumalin, sported, with ever-growing love, in various regions belonging to 
them. 

But one day, in consequence of that curse, they lost sight of one 
another in a wood, and were separated. Then Taravali, in her search for 
her husband, at last reached a forest ou the other side of the western sea, 
19 
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inhabited by a hermit of supernatural powers. There she saw a large 
jamhu-ireQ in flower, which seemed compassionately to console her with the 
sweet buzzing of its bees. And she took the form of a bee, and sat down 
on it to rest, and began to drink the honey of a flower. And immediately 
she saw her husband, from whom she had been so long separated, come 
there, and she bedewed that flower with a tear of joy. And she abandoned 
the body of a bee, and went and united herself to her husband Rankumalin, 
who had come there in search of her, as the moonlight is united to the 
moon. 

Then she went with him to his home ; but from the -flower be- 

dewed with lier tear a fruit was produced."* And in course of time a maiden 
Avas produced inside tlio fruit. Now once on a time tlie hermit, who was 
named Vijitasn, was wandering about in search of fruit.s and roots, and 
came there, aiid that fruit, being ripe, fell from the and broke, 

and a heavenly maiden came out of it, and respectfully bowing, saluted tlie 
feet of that hermit. That liermit, who possessed divine insiglit, when ho 
beheld lier, at once knew her true hi.'»tory, and being astonished, took her 
to his hermitage, and gave her the name of Vinayavati. Tlien in course of 
time she grew up to womanhood in his hermitage, and I, as I was roam- 
ing in the air, saw her, and being infatuated by pride in my own good 
looks and by love, I went to her, and tried to carry her off by force against 
her will. At that moment the hermit Vijatasu, who heard her cries, came 
in, and denounced thiscur.se upon me, 0 thou whose whole body is full of 
])ride in thy beauty, become an ugly camel. But when thou slialt bo slain by 
king Pusbkaraksha, thou sbalt be released from thy curse. And ho shall bo 
the husband of this Vinayavati.” 

“ When cursed in these words by the hermit I became a camel on this 
earth, and now, thanks to you, my curse is at an end ; so go to that forest 
on the other side of the we.sterii sea, named Surabhiinaruta, and obtain for 
a wife that heavenly creature, who would makeS'ri herself lose all pride in 
her own beauty,” When the heavenly Vidyadbara had said this to Pushka- 
raksha, ho flew up to the sky. Then Puslikaraksha returned to his city, 
and entrusted his kingdom to his ministers, and mounting his horse, went 

• Cp. Ralston’s Ru.ssian Folk-Talos, p. 15, (blfs’s Strange Stories from a Chinese 
Stndio, p. 294, and the claHsical legend of the hiilh of Adonis. A similar story will 
be found in Liebreeht, Zur Volkskuiidc, p. 30G. In Bernhard E. Schmidt’s Grio- 
ehische Mwchen, No. 5, three maidens coino out of a citron, and one of them again 
out of a rosijbnsh. For other parallels see the Notes to No. XXI, in Miss Stokes’s 
Indian Fairy Tales, Cp. also Das liojiinariustrauchlcin in Kadon’s Uriter don Oliven- 
bdumen, (Stories from the South of Italy), p. 10. In tlio 40th Story of the Pentamo- 
rono of Basile s fairy comes out of a citron. The woid I have translated “ tear” is in 
the original nirya. 
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off alone at night. And at last he reached the shore of the western sea, 
and there he reflected, “ How shall I cross over this sea Then he saw 
there an empty temple of Darga, and he entered it, and bathed, and wor- 
“^hipped the goddess. And he found there a lyre, which had been deposited 
there by some one, and he devoutly sang to it in honour of the goddess 
^fiongs composed by himself. And then he lay down to sleep there. And 
the goddess was so pleased with his lyric worship, that in the night she had 
him conveyed across the sea by her attendant demons, while he was 
asleep. 

Then he woke up in the morning on the other side of the sea, and saw 
himself no longer in the temple of Durga, but in a wood. And he rose 
up in astonishment, and wandered about, and beheld a hermitage, which 
seemed to bow before him hospitably by means of its trees weighed down 
with fruit, and to utter a welcome with the music of its*birds. So he 
entered it, and saw a hermit surrounded by his pupils. And the king 
approaclied the hermit, and bowed at his feet. The hermit, who possessed 
supernatural insight, received him hospitably and said to him ; “ King 
Pushkaraksha, Vinayavati, for whom you have come, ha?? gone out for a 
moment to fetch firewood, so wait a little : you sliall to-day marry her 
who was your wife in a former life.” Tlien Pushkaraksha said to himself — 
“ Bravo ! this is that very hermit Vijitasu, and this is tint very wood, no 
doubt the goddess has had me carried across the ocean. But this that the 
hermit tells me is strange, that she was my wife in a previous state of 
existence.” Then he asked the hermit in his joy the following question, 
“ Tell me, reverend sir, how was she my wife before ?” Then the hermit 
said, ” Listen, if you feel curious on the point.” 

The adventures of Fushkardksha and There was in old time a mer- 

Vinayavati in a former life. chant in 'famralipti, named Dharina- 

sena, and he had a beautiful wife named Vidyullekha. As it happened, lie 
was robbed by bandits and wounded with weapons by them, and longing 
for deatli, he went out with his wife to enter the fire. And the two saw 
suddenly a beautiful couple of swans coming through the air. Then they 
entered the tire, and died with their minds fixed on those swans, and so the 
husband and wife were born in the next birth as swans. 

Now, one day in the rains, as they were in their nest in a date-palm- 
tree, a storm uprooted the tree and separated them. The next day tiie 
storm was at an end, and tlie male swan went to look for his female, but 
he could not find her in the lakes or in any quarter of the sky. At last 
he went, distracted with love, to the Manasa lake, the proper place for swans 
at that season of the year, and another female swan, that he met on the 
wa}'^, gave him hojies that^he would find her there. There he found his 
female, and he spent tlie rainy season there, and then he went to a moun- 



tain-peak to enjoy himeelf witli her. There his female was shot by a 
fowler ; when he saw that, he Hew away distracted with fear and grief. 
The fowler went off, taking with him the dead female swan, and on the 
way he saw many armed men at a distance, coming towards him, and he 
thought that they would perhaps take the bird from him, so he cut some 
grass with his knife, and covering up the bird witli that, left her on the 
ground. After the men had gone, the fowler returned to take the female 
swan. But it happened tliat among the grass which he had cut was a 
herb, which possessed the power of raising the dead to life. By means 
of the juice of this herb the female swan was restored to life, and before his 
eyes she flung off the grass, and Hew up into the sky, and disappeared. 

But in the meanwhile the male swan went and settled on the shore of 
a lake among a Hock of swans, distracted with grief at seeing his mate in 
this state.* "Immediately a certain fisherman threw a not, and caught all 
those birds, and thereupon sat down to take his food. Then the female 
swan came there in search of her husband, and found him caught in the 
net, and in her grief she cast her e}es in every direction. Then she saw 
on the bank of the lake a m'cklaee of gems, which a certain person, who 
had gone into the water to bathe, had laid on top of his clothes. She went 
and carried off the necklace without that person seeing her do it, and she 
Hew gently through the air past the lisherman, to shew him the necklace. 
The fisherman, when he saw the female swan with the necklace in her beak, 
left the neb full of bird.s, and ran after her, stick in hand. But the female 
sw'an deposited the necklace upon the top of a distant rock, and the fisher- 
man proceeded to climb up the rock to get the necklace. When the femalo 
swan saw that, she went and .struck in the eye w ith her beak a monkey 
that was asleep on a tree, near where her husband lay caugbt in tbe net. 
T!»e monkey, being terrified by tlie blow, fell on the net and tore it, and so 
all tbe swan.s escaped frmu it. Tlieii the couple of sw^ans were re-united, 
and they told one another their adverdures, and in their joy amused them- 
selves as th<‘y would. Tie* fi>lH*rman, after getting the necklace, came back 
to fetch the birds, and tin; man w'host* neeklac** had been taken away, met 
him as he was looking for it, and as the fact of the fisherman’s being in 
possession of the necklace was revealed by hi.s fear, he recovered it from 
him and cut off his right hand with his sword. And the two swans, shel- 
tering theni.selves under one lotus by way of umbrella, rose up in the 
middle of the day from the lake and roamed in tlie sky. 

And soon the two bird.s roacbed the biink of a river haunted by a cer- 
tain hexiBit, who was employed in worshipping Siva. Then the couple of 
swans W6r6 shot through with one arrow by a fowler, as they were Hying 
along, and fell together to tlio earth. And the lotus, which they had used 
• Dr. Kern conjectures evatn. 
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as an umbrella, fell on the top of a linga of Siva, while the hermit was 
engaged in worship. Then the fowler, seeing them, took the male swan for 
himself, and gave the female swan to the liermit, who offered it to Siva.’* 

“ Now you, Pushkaraksha, were that very male swan ; and by the virtue 
of that lotus, whieh fell on the top of the linga, you have been now born in 
a royal family. And that female swan has been born in a family of Vidya- 
dharas as Vinayavati, for Siva was abundantly worshipped with her flesh. 
Thus Vinayavati was your wife in a former birth.” Wlicn the hermit Vijita.su 
said this to Pushkaraksha, the king asked him another question ; How comes 
it, hermit, tliat the entering the fire, which atones for a multitude of sins 
produced in our case the fruit of birth in the nature of a bird ? Thereupon 
the hermit replied, “ A creature receives the form of that which it was 
contemplating at the moment of death.” 

Story of Ldvanyamanjarl .. of 

Ujjayini a holy Brahman virgin of the 

name of Lavanyamanjari, who observed a vow of perpetual chastity j she 
once saw a Brahman youth of the name of Kamalodaya, and her mind 
was suddenly attracted to him, and she was consumed with the fire of love, 
but she did not abandon her vow. She went to tlie shore of the Gandha- 
vati, and abandoned her life in a holy place, with her thoughts intently 
fixed on his love. 

But on account of that intent meditation .she was born in the next 
birth as a lietxra, of the name of Kiipavati, in a town named Ekalavya. 
However, owing to the virtue of her vow and of the holy bathing-place, she 
remembered her former birth, and in conversation she related that secret of 
her former birth to a Brahman named Chodakarna, who was always engaged 
ill muttering prayers, in order to cure him of his exclusive devotion to 
muttering, and at last, though she was a hetesra, as her will was purified, 
she attained blessedness. 

“ So, king, you see that a person attains similarity to that which ho 
thinks of. Having said this to the king, the hermit dismissed him to 
bathe, and he himself performed his midday ablutions ” 

But tbe king Pushkaraksha went to the bank of the river, that flowed 
through the forest, and saw Vinayavati there gathering flowers. Her 
body gleamed as if she were the light of the sun, come to visit the 
wood out of curiosity, as it had never been able to penetrate its thickets. 
He thought to himself, “ Who can this be ?” And she, as she was 
sitting in conversation with her maid, said to her ; “ My friend, the 
Vidyddhara, who wished long ago to carry me off, came here to-day 
released from his curse, and announced the arrival of my husband.” When 
the friend heard that, she answered the hermit>maiden ; “ It is true, for 
• In Bengal no animal sacrifices arc offered to S'i va at the present day. 
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tins morning the liermit Vijitasu said to his pupil Munjake^a ; * Go and 
bring here quickly Taravali and Kankumalin, for to-day will certainly 
take place the marriage of their daughter Vinayavati to king Pushkardksha.’ 
When Munjakesa received this order from his teacher, he said, ‘ I obey,^ 
and started on his journey. So come, my friend, let us now go to the 
hermitage.” 

When she said this, Vinayavati departed, and Pushkaniksha heard the 
whole conversation from a distance without being seen. And the king 
returned quickly to the hermitage of Vijitasu, after he had plunged in the 
river, as if to cool the burning heat of love. There Taravali and Rankumalin, 
who had arrived, honoured him when ho bent before them, and the hermits 
gathered round him. Then, on an altar-platform illuminated by the great 
hermit Vijitasu with his austerities, as if by a second fire in human form, 
Rankumaliri'^ave that Vinayavati to the king, and he bestowed on him 
at the same time a heavenly chariot, that would travel in the sky. And 
the great hermit Vijitasu conferred on him this boon ; “ Rule, together 
with her, the earth with its four seas.” 

Then, with the permis'jion of the hermit, the king Pushkaniksha took 
his new wife with him, and mounted that heavenly cliariot that travelled 
through the air, and, crossing the sea, went quickly to his own city, being 
like the rising of the moon to the eyes of his subjects. 

And then he conquered tlie earth and became emperor of it by virtue 
of bis chariot, and lived a long time in enjoyment with Vinayavati in his 
own capital. 

“ So a task, which is very dilTicult in itself, succeeds in this world, if the 
gods arc propitious, and .so, king, you may he certain that your enterprise 
also will succeed soon by the favour of the god S'iva, promised you in a 
dream.” 

When Mrigankadatta liad lieard this romantic story from his minister, 
being very eager to obtain S'a.sankavati, he made up his mind to go to 
Ujjayini with his ministers. 


CHAPTER LXX. 


Accordingly Mrigankadatta, being de.sirous tc obtain S'asankavati the 
daughter of king Karmasena, who had been described by the Vetala, planned 
with his ministers to leave his city secretly, disgui.sed as a Piis^upata ascetic, 
in order to travel to Ujjayini. And the prince himself dircckd his minis- 
ter Biumapardkrama to bring the necessary staves like bed-posts, the skulls. 
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and so on. And the head minister of the king his fatlier found out, by 
means of a spy, that Bhimaparakrama had collected all these things in his 
house. And at that time it happened that Mrigankadatta, while walking 
about on the top of his palace, spit down some betel-juice. And as ill- 
luck would have it, it fell on the head of his father’s minister, who 
happened to be walking below, unseen by the prince * * * § But the minister, 
knowing that Mrigankadatta had spit down that betel-juice, bathed, and 
laid up in his heart a grudge against Mrigankadatta on account of the 
insult. 

Now it happened that the next day king Amaradatta, the father of 
Mrigankadatta, had an attack of cholera, and then the minister saw his 
chance, and, after imploring an assurance of safety, he said in secret to the 
king, who was tortured with his sudden attack of disease, “ The fact is, 
iny sovereign, your son Mrigankadatta has begun incantations against you 
in the house of Bhimaparakrama, that is why you are suffering. 1 found it 
out by means of a spy, and the thing is obvious for all to see, so banish your 
son from your realm and your disease from your body at the same time.” 
When the king heard that, ho was terrified, and sent his own general to 
the house of Bhimaparakrama, to investigate the matter. And he found 
the hair, and the skulls, and other articles,! and im.'^ediately brought 
those very things and shewed them to the king. And the kmg in his anger 
said to the general, “ That son of mine is conspiring against me, because he 
wishes to reign himself, so expel him from the kingdom tliis very moment 
without delay, together with his ministers.” For a confiding! king never 
sees through the wicked practices of his ministers So the general went 
and communicated that order of the king’s, and expelled Mrigankadatta 
from the city, together with his ministers. § 

Then Mrigankadatta was delighted at having obtained his object, and 
he worshipped Ganesa, and mentally took a humble leave of his parents, 
and started off. And after they had gone a great distance from the town 
of Ayodhya, the prince said to Frachandasakti and the other nine ministers 
who were travelling with him, “ There is here a great king of the Kiratas, 
named S'aktirakshita ; he is a student in the sciences, observing a vow of 
chastity, and he is a friend of mine from childhood. For, when his father 
was long ago captured in battle, he sent him here to be imprisoned as a 

* Cp. “ The Story of the First Koyal Mendicant,” Lane’s Arabian Nights, Vol. I, 

P- ^36. ^ . 

t I follow the Sanskrit College MS. which reads Jcesakapdlddi ; perhaps for kesa 

wo should read vesa The skulls have been mentioned before. 

X For d^vasto I read vtHuisto. Perhaps we ought to read asvastho, i. e., sick, ill. 

§ The wanderings of Herzog Ernst are brought about in a very similar manner. 
(See Siinrock’s Deutsche Volksbiicher, Vol, III, p. 278). 
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substitute for liimself, in order to obtain his own release. And when 
father died, his relations by the father’s side rose against him, and 
my instigation my father established him on the throne of his lather wi 
a military force. So let us go to him, my friends, and then we will trav\ 
on to Ujjayim, to find that S'asankavati.’^ 

When he said tins, all the ministers exclaimed, “ So be it,” and he 
set out with them and reached in the evening a great wilderness. It was 
devoid of trees and water, and it was with diiliculty that at last he found 
a tank, with one withered tree growing upon its banks. There he performed 
the evening ceremonies, and drank water, and being fatigued, he went to 
sleep with his ministers under that dry tree. And in the night, which was 
illuminated by the moon, he woke up, and saw that the tree first j>ut forth 
abundance of leaves, then of llowers, then of fruit And when he saw its 
ripe fruit falling, he immediately woke up his ministers, and pointed out 
that marvel to them. Then they were astonished, and as they were 
hungry, he and they ate the delicious fruits of that tree together, and 
after they had eaten them, the dry tree suddenly heeamo a young Brahman, 
before the eyes of them all. And when Mrigankadatta (piestioned him, 
he told his tale in the following words. 


There was an excellent Brahman 
Story of yrutadfu . , 

111 Ayodhya named Damadhi. I am 

his son, and my name is STutadhi. And once in a time of famine he was 

wandering about with me, and he reached this place almost dead. Here he 

got live fruits which some one gave him, and though he was exhausted 

with hunger, he gave three to me, and set aside two for himself Tlum he 

went into the water of the lake to bathe, and in the meanwhile I ate all 

the five fruits, and pretended to be ash'cp He returned after bathing, and 

beholding me cunningly lying here as motionless a^* a log, he cursed me, 

saying, “ Become a dry tree here on the hank of the lake. And on mo<m- 

light nights flowers and fruit shall .spring from you, and when once on a 

time you shall have refrc.shed guests with fruits, you shall he delivered 

from your curse.”* As soon as my father had pronounced this curse on me, 

1 became a dry tree, hut now that you have tasted my fruit, I have been 

dtdivered from the curse, after enduring it for a long time. 

After STutadhi had related his own history, he asked Mrigiiidtadatta 

for his, and he told it him. Then S rutadhi, who had no reiation.s, and 

was well-read in policy, asked Alfigunkadatta to permit him, as a favour, 

to attach himself to his .service. 8o, after ho had spent the night in this 

way, Mfigiinkadatta set out next morning witli his ministers. And in 

the coiitse of his journey he came to a forest named Kariman Jita. There 


Compare the myths of Attis and Cyparissus. 
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he saw five wild looldn^ men with long hair, who aroused his wonder. 
Then the five men came and respectfully addressed him as follows : 

“We were horn in the city of Kasi as Brahmans who lived by keeping 
cows. And duiing a famine we came from that country, where the grass was 
scorched by drought, with our cows, to this wood which abounds in grass. 
And here we found an elixir in the form of the water of a tank, continually 
flavoured with the three kinds of fruits* that droj) from tlic trees growing 
on its bank. And five hundred years have passed over our heads in this 
uninhabited wood, while we have been drinking this water and the milk 
of cows. It is thus, prince, that we have become such as you see, and 
now destiny has sent you to us as guests, so come to our hermitage.” 

When thus invited by them, Mrigankadatta went with them to their 
hermitage, taking his companions with him, and spent the day there living 
on milk. And he set out from it in tlie morning, and in course of time he 
reached the country of the Kiratas, seeing other wonderful sights on the 
way. And he sent on S'riitadhito inform his friend Saktirakshita,. the king 
of the Kiratas, of his arrival. When the sovereign of the Kiratas heard 
of it, he went to meet i\lrigankadatta with great courtesy, and conducted 
him with his ministers into Ins city Mrigankadatta told him the cause 
of his arrival, and remained tliere for some days, being entertained by him. 
And tlie prince arranged tliat S aktirakshita sliould bo reau/ to assist him 
in his undertaking when the proper time came, and then he set out, on an 
auspicious day, for Ujjayini, with his eleven companions, having been capti- 
vated by S'asiinkavati. 

And as he went along, he reached an uninhabited forest and saw 
standing under a tree an ascetic, with ashes on his body, a deer-skin, 
and matted hair. 8o he went up to him, with his followers, and said to 
him ; “ Keverend sir, why do you live alone in this forest in which there 
is no hermitage ?” Then the hermit answered him, “ I am a pupil of 
the great sage named Sfiiddhakirti and I know innumerable spells. Once 
on a time I got hold of a certain Kshatriya boy with auspicious marks, and 
I exerted all my diligence to cause him to be possessed, while alive, by a spirit, 
and, when the boy was possessed, I questioned him, and he told mo of 
many places for potent drugs and liquors, and then said this ; ‘ There is 
in this Vindhya forest in the northern quarter a solitary flio^a-tree, and 
under it there is a great palace of a snake-king.f In the middle of the 

* Triphald according to Professor Monier Williams moans the threo myrobalaiis, 
t. f., the fruits of Tcrminalia Chchula, T. Bellerica, and Phyllanthus Emblica , also the 
three fragrant fruits, nutmeg, areca-nut, and elovos ; also the three sweet fruits, grape, 
pomegranate and date. Tho first interpretation soems to be the one usually accepted 
by tho Papdits of Bengal. 

t t. Ndga a kind of snake demon. See lialbton s liussian Folk-Talcs, page 

20 
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day its water is concealed with moistened dust, but it can be discovered by 
, the couples of swans sporting there together with the water-cranes.* 
There dwells a mighty chief of the snakes, named Paravataksha, and he 
obtained a matchless sword from the war of the gods and Asuras, named 
Vaiduryakanti j whatever man obtains that sword will become a chief of 
the Siddhas and roam about unconquered, and that sword can only be ob- 
tained by the aid of heroes.* When the possessed boy had said this, I dis- 
missed him. So I have wandered about over the earth desirous to obtain that 
sword, and caring for nothing else, but, as I have not been able to find men 
to help me, in disgust I have come here to die.’* When Mrigankadatta 
heard the ascetic say thi.s, he said to him, “ I and my ministers will help 
you.’* The ascetic gladly accepted his offer, and went with him and his 
followers, by the help of an ointment rubbed on the feet, to the dwelling- 
place of that"^ snake. Tliere he found the sign by which it could be re- 
cognised, and he placed there at night Mrigankadatta and his companions, 
duly initiated, fixed with spells; and throwing enchanted mustard-seed he 
cleared the water from dust, and began to offer an oblation with snake- 
subduing spells. And he conquered by the power of his spells the impedi- 
ments, such as earthquake.s, clouds, and so on. Then there came out from 
that ahJca-itee a heavenly nymph, as it were, murmuring spells with the tink- 
ling of her jewelled ornaments, and approaching the ascetic she pierced his 
soul with a sidelong glance of love. And then the ascetic lost his self- 
command and forgot his spells; and the shapely fair one, embracing him, 
flung from his band the vessel of oblation. And then the snake Parava- 
taksha had gained his opportunity, and he canm out from that palace 
like the dense cloud of the day of doom. Then the heavenly nymph 
vanished, and the ascetic beholding the snake terrible with flaming eyes, 
roaring horribly, died of a broken heart. 

When he was destroyed, the snake laid aside his awful form, and 
cursed Mrigankadatta and his followers, for helping the ascetic, in the follow- 
ing words, “ Since you did what was quite unnecessary after all corning here 
with this man, you shall be for a certain time separated from one another.’* 
Then the snake disappeared, and all of them at the same time had their eyes 
dimmecVwith darkness, and were deprived of the power of bearing sounds. 
And tlfey immediately went in different directions, separated from one 
anothe/ by the power of the curse, though they kept looking for one 
anotbil’ and calling to one another. And when the delusion of the night 

Weekmtedt’s WendischoMarchen, pp. 400—409, Prym und Socin, Syrischo Marchen, 
pp. ICf, 101* The sword with a name may remind the reader of Balrnung, Excolibar, 
Pttrarial 

•IThe Sanskrit College MS. roads lampmdraih perhaps for i. tf., 

tie watcr-cranes. 
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was at an end, Mrigankadatta found himself roaming about in the wood 
without his ministers. 

And, after two or three months had passed, the Brahman S'rutadhi, 
who was looking for him, suddenly fell in with him. Mrigankadatta re- 
ceived him kindly, and asked for news of his ministers, whereupon S'rutadhi 
fell at his feet weeping, and consoled him, and said to him, “ I have not seen 
them, prince, but I know they will go to Ujjay ini, for that is the place we all 
have to go to.” With these and similar speeches he urged the prince to 
go there, so Mrigankadatta set out with him slowly for Ujjayini. 

And after he had journeyed a few days, he found his own minister 
Vimalabuddhi who suddenly came that way. W hen the minister saw him, 
he bowed before him with eyes tilled with tears at seeing him, and the 
prince embraced him, and making him sit down, he asked him for tidings 
of the other ministers. Then \imalabuddhi said to that prtnce, who was 
so beloved by his servants, “ I do not know, king, where each of them 
has gone in consequence of the curse of the snake. But hear how I know 
that you will find them again.” 

The adventures of Vimalabuddhi after When the snake cursed me, I 

he was seiMrated from the prince. was carried far away by the curse, 

and wandered in the eastern part of the forest. And being fatigued, I 
was taken by a certain kind person to thv hermitage of a certain hermit, 
named Brahmadandin. There my fatigue was removed by the fruits and 
water which the sage gave me, and, roaming away far from the hermitage, I 
saw a vast cave. I entered it out of curiosity, and I saw inside it a palace 
made of jewels, and I began to look into the palace through the lattice- 
windows. And lo ! there was in it a woman causiiig to revolve a wheel with 
bees, and those bees made some of them for a bull, and others for a donkey, 
both which creatures were standing there. And some drank the foam of 
milk sent forth by the bull, and others the foam of blood sent forth by the 
donkey, and became white and black, according to the colour of the two 
objects on which they settled ; and then they all turned into spiders. And 
the spiders, which were of two different colours, made two different-coloured 
webs with their excrements. And one set of webs was hung on wholesome 
flowers, and the other on poisonous flowers. And the spiders, that were 
clinging to those webs as they pleased, were bitten by a great snake which 
came there, having two mouths, one white, and the other black. Then the 
woman put them in various pitchers, but they got out again, and began to 
occupy the same webs again respectively. Then those, that were on the webs 
attached to the poisonous flowers, began to cry out, owing to the violence of 
the poison. And thereupon the others, that were on the other webs, began 
to cry out also. But the noise interrupted the meditation of a certain merci- 
ful ascetic who was there, who discharged fire at the webs. Then the webs, 
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in which the spielers were entangled, were burnt up, and the spiders entered a 
hollow coral rod, and disappeared in a gleaming light at the top of it. In 
the meanwhile the woman disappeared with her wheel, her bull, and her 
donkey. 

When I had seen tliis, I continued to roam about there in a state of 
astonishment ; and then I saw a charming lake, wliich seemed by means 
of its lotuses, round wliich bees hummed, to summon me tliither to look 
at it. And while I sat on the bank and looked at it, I behold a great wood 
inside the water, and in the wood was a hunter, and the hunter had got 
hold of a lion’s cub with ten arms which he brought up, and then banished 
from the wood in anger, on the ground that it was disobedient.* Tlie lion 
then heard the voice of a lioness in a neighbouring wood, and was going 
in the direction of the sound, when his ten arms were scattered by a whirl- 
wind. Then r'\ man with a protuberant belly came and restored his arims 
as they were before, and he went to that forest in search of the lioness. 
He endured for her .sake much hardsl)ip in that otlier forest, and at 
last obtained her w’hom he had had fora wife in a former state, and witli her 
returne<l to his own forest. And when the hunter saw that lion return 
with his mate to the forest, which was Iun hereditary abode, f he resigned it 
to him and departed. 

When I had seen this, I returned to the hermitage and described both 
those very wondertul spectacles to Jlrahmadandin. And that hermit, who 
knows the past, present, and future, kindly said to me, “ You are fortunate ; 
S'iva has shewn jou all this by way of favour. That woman, whom you 
saw, is Illusion, and the wheel which she caused to revolve, is the wheel of 
mundane existence, and the bee.s are living creatures. And the bull and the 
donkey are respectively symbols of Highteousness and rnrighteousness, 
and the foam of milk and the foam of blood discharged by them, to which 
the bee.s repaired, are typical of good and evil actions. Arid they ac<|uired 
properties arising from the things on which they respectively .settled, and 
became spiders of two kinds, white and foul respectively ; and then with 
their energy, which was .symbolized by e.xcrcment, they produced entangling 
nets of two kinds, such a.s offsjjring and so on, which were attached to 
wholesome and poi.sonou8 llower.s, which signify happiness and mi.sery. 
And while clinging each to its own web, they were bitten by a snake, 
typical of Death, with its two mouths, the white .set with the white mouth 
gyrnbolical of good fortune, the other with the black mouth symbolical of 
evil fortune. 

Then that fefhale, typifying Illusion!^ plunged them into various wombs 

• Andi/ata ia a misprint for andyatta. 

f T p^a(l kulamaitdiram with the M8. in the yanakrit College. 

I I. Haya. 
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typified by the jars, and they again emerged from them, and assuming 
forms white and black, corresponding to what they had before, they fell 
into entangling webs, which are symbolical of sons and other worldly con- 
nexions, resulting in happiness and misery. Then the black spiders, en- 
tangled in their webs, being tortured by the poison, symbolical of pain, 
began in their afiliction to invoke the supreme lord as their help. When 
the white spiders, who were in their own webs, perceived that, they also 
became averse to their state, and began to invoke that same lord. Then 
the god, who was present in the form of an ascetic, awoke from his trance, 
and consumed all their entangling webs with the fire of knowledge. Ac- 
cordingly they ascended into the bright coral tube, typical of tlie orb of the 
sun, and reached the highest home, which lies above it. And then Illusion 
vanished, with the revolving wheel of births, and with her ox, and her ass, 
typical of Kighteousness and Unrighteousness. • 

Even thus in the circle of existence revolve creatures, fair and foul 
according to their actions, and they are liberated by propitiating Sfiva ; and 
this spectacle has been shown to you by S'iva to teach you this lesson, and 
to put an end to your delusion. As for that sight which you saw in the 
water of the tank, this is the explanation of it. The holy god produced 
this apparent reflection in the water, in order to teach you what was destin- 
ed to befall Mrigankadatta. For he may be compared a young lion- 
whelp, and he was brought up with ten ministers round him resembling ten 
arms, and he was banished in anger by his father, (typified by the hunter) 
from his native land, typified by the forest: and on hearing the report of 
S'asankavati, (who may bo compared to a lioness,) coming from the 
land of Avanti, (symbolized by the other wood,*) he made towards her, 
and the wind which stripped him of his arms is the curse of the snake, 
which separated him from his ministers. Then Vinayakaf appeared as 
a man with a pendulous belly, and restored to him his arms, (that is 
to say, his ministers,) and so he recovered his former condition. Then 
he went and after enduring great hardship, obtained from another 
place the lioness, (that is S'asankavati,) and returned. And when tlie 
hunter, (that is his father,) saw him coming near with his wife, having 
swept away the obstacles which his foes put in his way,j; he resigned to 
him the whole of his forest, (that is his kingdom,) and retired to a grove 
of ascetics. Thus has S'iva shewn you the future as if it had already taken 
place. So you may be sure, your master will recover you, his ministers, 
and obtain his wife and his kingdom.” When the excellent hermit had 
thus instructed me, I recovered hope and left that hermitage, and travel- 

• For vanopamdm I conjecture vanopamdL 

t t. j-., Ganem. 

J Or “ the elephants of his enemies.” Here there ijs probably a pun. 
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ling along slowly I have met you here, prince, to-day. So you may rest 
assured, prince, that you will recover Prachaiida^akti, and your other 
ministers, and gain your object ; you certainly gained the favour of Oanesa 
by worshipping him before you set out. 

When Mrigankadatta had listened for a while to this strange story of 
Vimalabuddhi’s, he was much pleased, and after he had again deliberated 
with him, he set out for the city of Avanti, with the double object of 
accomplishing his enterprise and recovering his other ministers. 


CHAPTER LXXI. 


Then, as Mrigankadatta was journeying to Ujjayini, with S'rutadhi 
and Vimalabuddhl, to lind S'asankavati, he reached the Narmada which lay 
in his path. The fickle stream, when she beheld him, shook her waves like 
twining arms, and gleamed white with laughing foam, as if she were 
dancing and smiling because he had so fortunately been reunited with his 
ministers. And when he had gone down into the bed of the river to bathe, 
it happened that a king of the S avaras, named Mayiivatu, came there for 
the same purpose. When he had bathed, three water-genii* rose up at the 
same time and seized the Bhilla, whose retinue fled in terror. When 
Mrigankadatta saw that, he into the water with his sword drawn, and 
killed those water-genii, and delivered that king of the Bhillas. Wlien the 
king of the Bhillas was delivered from the danger of those monsters, he came 
up out of the water and fell at the feet of tlie prince, and said to him, — 
“ Who are you, that Providence has brought here to save my life on the 
present occasion ? Of what virtuous father do you adorn the family ? And 
what is that country favoured by fortune to which you are going?” When 
he said this, S'rutadhi told him the prince’s whole story from the beginning, 
and then the S avara king shewed him exceeding respect, and said to him ; 
‘‘Then I will be your ally in this undertaking which you have in view, as 
you were directed by the god, and with me will come my friend Durgapi&ha 
the king of Matangas. So do me the favour, my lord, of coming to my 
palace, since 1 am your slave.” 

• Literally, “ water-raen.” Perhaps they were of tho same race as Grendel tho 
terrible nusw*. See also Weekenstedt’s Wcndischo Marchon, p. 185 and /, Grimm's 
Irische Marchen, p. cv, Kuhn’s Wostfdlische Marchen, Vol. II, p. 35, Walduu’s Biihmis- 
che Miirchen, p. 187 and/, and the 6th and 2tth Jitakas. 
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Thus he entreated MrigSnkadatta with various humble speeches, and 
then took him to his own village. And there he entertained the prince 
fittingly with all the luxuries he could command, and all the people of 
the village shewed him respect. And the king of the Matangas came and 
honoured him as the saviour of his friend’s life, and placed his head on the 
ground to shew that he was his slave. Then Mriganka<latta remained there 
some days, to please that Maylva^u, the king of the Bhillas. 

And one day, while he was staying there, that king of the S'avaras 
began to gamble with Chandaketu his own warder. And while he was 
playing, the clouds began to roar, and the domestic peacocks lifted up their 
heads and began to dance, and king Mayavatu rose up to look at them. 
Then the warder, who was an enthusiastic gambler, said to his sovereign, 

“ What is the use, my master, of looking at these peacocks which are not 
skilled in dancing ? I have a peacock in my house, to which you would 
not find an equal in the world. I will show it you to-morrow, if you take 
pleasure in such things.” When the king heard that, he said to the warder, 
“ You must certainly shew it to me,” and then he set about the duties 
of the day. And Mrigankadatta, when he heard all that,* rose up with his 
companions, and performed his duties such as bathing and eating. 

The adventures of Mrigdnhadatta and And when th'^ night came, and 

the warder. thick darkness was disused over the 

face of things, the prince went out alone and self-impelled from the chamber 
in which his companions were sleeping, in search of adventures, with his 
body smeared with musk, wearing dark-blue garments and with his sword in 
his hand. And as he was roaming about, a certain man, who was coming 
along the road and did not see him on Ifecount of the darkness, jostled 
against him, and struck his shoulder against his. Then he rushed at him 
angrily and challenged him to fight. But the person challenged, being a 
man not easily abashed, made an appropriate reply, “ Why are you per- 
plexed by want of refiection ? If you reflect, you will see that you ought 
to blame the moon for not lighting up this night, or the Grovernor of the 
world for not appointing that it should rule with full sway here,* since in 
such darkness causeless quarrels take place.” 

Mrigankadatta was pleased with this clever answer and he said to him, 
“You are right. Who are you?” The man answered, “I am a thief.” 
Whereupon the prince said falsely, “ Give me your hand, you are of tlio 
same profession as myself.” And the prince made an alliance with him, and 
went along with him out of curiosity, and at last reached an old well 
covered with grass. And there the man entered a tunnel, and Mriganka- 
datta went along it with him, and reached the harem of that king Maya- 
vatu. And when he got there, ho recognized the man by the light of 
• The MS, in the Sanskiit College seems to mo to read purno'sga. 



the lamp, and lo ! it was the warder Chandaketu, and not a robber. But 
the warder, who was the secret paramour of the king’s wife, did not 
recognize the prince, because he had other garments on than those he 
usually wore,* atid kept in a corner where there was not much light. 

But the moment the warder arrived, the king’s wife, who was named 
Manjumati, and was desperately in love with him, rose up and tlirew her 
arms round his neck. And she made him sit down on a sofa, and said to 
him, “ Who is this man that you have brought here to-day ?” Tiien he 
said to her, “ Make your mind easy, it is a friend of mine.” But Manju- 
mati ^aid e.xeitedly, “ ilow can I, ill-starred woman that I am, feel at ease, 
now that this king has been saved by Mrigankadatta, after entering the 
very jaws of death?” When the warder heard her say that, he answered, 
“ Do not grieve, my dear ! I will soon kill the king and Mrigankadatta 
too.” When he said this, she answered, as fate would have it, ” Why do 
you boast? When the king was seized that day by monsters in the water 
of the Narmada, Mrigankadatta alone was ready to reseue him ; why did 
you not kill him then ? The fact is, you fled in fear. So be sikuit, lest 
some one hear this speech of your.s, ami then you would eertaiidy meet 
with calamity at the hands of Mrigankadatta, who is a brave man.” When 
she .said this, her paramour the warder lost his temper with her. He saiil, 
** Wretched woman, you are certainly in love with Mrigankadatta, >0 
receive now from me the just recompen>e of that taunt.” And he rose up 
to kill her, dagger in hand. Then a maid, who was her conlidante, ran and 
laid hold of the dagger with her hand and held it. In the nu'anwldle 
Manjumati escaped into another room. And the warder dragged the dagger 
out of the maid’s hand, cutting her lingers in the proeiss ; and returned 
home by the way which In.* eame, .somewhat confused, with Mrigankadatta, 
who was much astonished. 

Then Mrigankadatta, who could not be recognized in the darkness, 
said to the warder, “ You have reached your own house, so 1 will leave you.” 
But the warder said to the prince, “ Sleej) here to-night, without going 
further, for you are very tired.” Then the jn’inee consented, a.s he wisln.'d 
to learn something of his goings on ; and the warder called one of his 
servants and said to him, “ Take this man to the room where the 
peacock is, and let him rest there and give him a bed.” The servant 
said — “ I will do as you eominund,” and took the prince to the room 
and placed a light in it, and gave him a bed. Ho then departed, 
fastening the outer door with a chain, and Mfigankadatta saw the 
peacock there in a cage. He said to hiin.self, “ Thi.s is the very peacock, 
that the warder was 8|Kjaking of,” and out of curiosity he opened its 
cage. And the peacock came out and, after looking intently at Mrigari- 
* I read 'nyav^iatihamj which is the rouding of the Bauskfit College M2^. 
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kadai-fca, it fell clown and rolled at his feet again and again. And as it was 
rolling, the prince saw a string tied round its neck and at once untied it, 
thinking that it gave tlie bird pain. The peacock, the moment that the 
thread was loosed from its neck, hccame before his eyes his minister IJhiina- 
parakrama. Then Mrigankadatta embraced the affectionate minister, who 
bowed before him, and in his astonishment said to him, “ 'roll me, friend, 
what is the meaning of this ?” Then Bliimaparakrama said to him in 
his delight, “ Listen, prince, I will tell you my story from the beginning.” 

The adceutureH of Thimoparukrama When 1 Was separated from you 

after his sepiivalmifrom the priuce, by the curse of tlic Naga, I wandered 

about in the wood until I reached a s'dhmli tree.* And I saw an image 
repre.senting Ganesa carved in the tree, which I worshipped, and then I sat 
down at tlie foot of the tree being tired, and I said to myself, “ All this 
miscliief has been brought about by me, by telling my master that time the 
incident of tlio Veiala which took place at night. So I will abandon here this 
my sinful body.” In this frame of mind I remained there, fasting, in front 
of the god. And after some days an old traveller came tliat way, and sat 
in the shade of that tree. And the good man, SLcIng me, cpiestioned me 
with mucli pcrsistciuH.', saying, “ Why do you remain in this solitary place, 
my son, with such a downcast face Then J told him n.y story, exactly 
as it took place, and the old traveller kindly said to me, to encourage me ; 
“ Why, being a man, are you killing yourself like a woman? Moreover, 
even women do not lose their courage in calamity ; hear the following tale 
in proof of it.” 

, , , In the city of Kosala there was 

Story of Kamalakara and Ifansaxmh. i 

a king, named VmialaKara, and he 

had a son named Kamalakara, who was made by the Creator admirable 
in respect of the (qualities of courage, beauty and generosity, as if to out- 
do Skanda, Kandarpa, and the wishing-tree of heaven. Then one day a 
bard, whom he had known before, came anel recited a certain stanza in the 
presence of that prince, who de.served to be praised by bards in all the re- 
gions of the world. “ Where can the row of swansf obtain satisfaction, 
until it reaches the lotus-bed,]; round which sings a host of many noisy 
birds§ delighted at obtaining the lotus-llower|| ?” When the bard, named 
Manorathasiddhi, had frequently recited this stanza, prince Kamalakara 
questioned him, and he said to him : “ Prince, as I was roaming about, I 

• The silk-cotton tree, 

t Or Ilansdvali. 

X Or Kamalakara. 

^ It may also moan aho.st of brahmans or many birds and bees. It is an claborato 

pun. 

II Another pun ! It may moan “ by obtaining good lortuno in the term oi wealth. 

21 
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reached the city of king Meghamalin, named Vidisa, the pleasure-ground 
of the goddess of prosperity. There I was staying in the house of a pro- 
fessor of singing, named Dardura, and one day he happened to say to me, 

‘ To-morrow the daughter of the king, named Han^avali, will exhibit in his 
presence her skill in dancing, which she has lately been taught.’ When I 
heard that, I was filled with curiosity, and managed to enter the king’s palace 
with him the following day, and went into the dancing-hall. There I saw the 
slender-waisted princess Hansavali dancing before her father, to the music 
of a great tabor, looking like a creeper of the tree of Love agitated by 
the wind of youth, shaking her ornaments like flowers, curving her hand 
like a shoot Then I thought, ‘ There is no one fitted to be the husband 
of this fawn-eyed one, except the prince Kamahikara ; so, if she. being 
such, is not joined to him, why has the god of love taken the trouble of 
stringing bis bow of flowers thus fruitlessly ? So I will adopt some expedient 
in this matter.’ Thus minded I went, after I bad seen the spectacle, to the 
door of the king’s court, and I put up a notice with this inscription on it ; 
‘ If there is any painter here, who is a match for me, let him paint a pic- 
ture.’ When no one else dared to tear it down, the king coming to hear of it, 
appointed mo to paint his daughter’s bower. Then I painted you and your 
servants, prince Kamahikara, on the wall of the bower of that Hansavali. 

“ I thought to myself, ^ If I declare the matter openly, she will know 
that I am scheming, so I will let the princess know it by means of an 
artifice.’ So I persuaded a handsome fellow, who was an intimate friend 
of mine, to come near the palace, and pretend to be mad, and I arranged with 
him beforehand bow he was to behave. Now he was seen a long way off 
by the princes, as he was roaming about singing and dancing, and they had 
him brought into their presence to make game of him. Then Hansavali 
saw him, and bad him brought by way of a joke into her bower, and, when 
he saw the picture of you, which I had painted there, he began to praise 
you, saying, ‘ I am fortunate in beholding this Kamahikara, who is, like 
Vishnu, an endless store of virtues, with his band marked with the lotus 
and conch, the object of the favour of the goddess of Fortune.’ When 
the princess heard him singing such songs, as ho danced, she said to me, 
* What does this fellow mean ? Who is it that you have painted here 
When she a.sked me this persistently, 1 said, ‘ This mad fellow must have 
previously seen this prince, whom I have painted hero out of regard 
for his beauty.’ And then I told her your name, and described to 
her your good qualities. Then the young tree of pasaipn grew up 
in the heart of Hansavali, which was irrigated by the overflowing 
stnjams gushing love for you. Then the king her father came and saw 
vrhat WM going on, and in wrath had the pretended madman, who was 
dancinjii ahd myself, both turned out of doors. After that she pined away 
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day by day with longing, and was reduced to such a state that, like a 
streak of the moon during the wane, she had only her beauty left. And 
on the pretence of illness she went to a temple of Vishnu that dispels 
calamity, and so managed to live a solitary life by the permission of her 
father. And being unable to sleep, owing to thinking on you, she could 
not endure the cruel moonlight, and remained there ignorant of the changes 
of day and night. Then she saw me one day from a window, as I was 
entering there, and she summoned me, and honoured me respectfully with 
dresses and ornaments.* And then I went out, and saw this stanza which 
I have repeated to you written on the border of a garment that she had 
given me : hear it again ; ‘ Where can the row of swans obtain satisfaction, 
until it reaches the lotus-bed, round which sings a host of many noisy 
birds delighted at obtaining the lotus-flower.’ And when I read it, I know 
for certain how she felt towards you, and I came here to inform you and 
recited the stanza in your presence, and here is the garment on which she 
wrote the stanza.” When Kamalakara heard the speech of the bard, and 
saw the stanza, he joyed exceedingly, thinking on Hansavali, who had entered 
his heart, he knew not whether by eye or ear. 

Now it happened that, while he was thinking with eager longing about 
the best means of obtaining this princess, his father sum.noned him and 
said to him ; “ My son, unenterprising kings perish like snakes arrested 
by a charm, and how can kings rise up again when they have once 
perished ? But you have been addicted to pleasures, and up to the present 
time you have not been visited by any longing for conquest ; so arouse 
yourself, and fling off sloth ; advance and conquer that enemy of mine the 
king of Anga, who has left his own country on an enterprise against me, 
and I will remain at home. When the brave Kamalakara heard this, he 
agreed to undertake the enterprise, being desirous of marching towards 
the country of his beloved. Then he set out with the forces which his 
father assigned him, making the earth and the hearts of his enemies trem- 
ble. And he reached in a few marches the army of the king of Anga, and 
when that prince turned round to make a counter-attack, be fought with 
him. And the bravo hero drank lip his army, as Agastya did the water of 
the sea, and being victorious, captured the king alive. And he sent that 
enemy in chains to his father, committing liim to the care of the principal 
warder in accordance with a letter, which he sent with him. But he com- 
missioned the warder to give the following message by word of mouth to 
the king, “ I now leave this place, my father, to conquer other enemies.” 
So he went on conquering other enemies, and with his army augmented by 
their forces, he at last arrived in the vicinity of the city of Vidisa. 

* For vdtdyfinoddeSdt the Sanskrit College MS. ready chayotcuioddcio/t perhaps it 
means ^ entering to visit the temple.” 
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And encamping there he sent an ambassador to ]\rogliam;ilin the father 
of Hansavali, to ask for her in marriage. WIilmi tliat king learnt from the 
ambassador that ho had come, not as an enemy, hot for the sake of his 
daughter, he paid a friendly visit to him in person. The prince welcomed 
him; and Meghamiilin, after he had comjdimented the prince, said to him, 
by did you take the trouble of coming in pcM'son al)out a business which 
might have been negotiated by an ambassador? For I desire this mar- 
riage ; hear the reason. Seeing that this Ilansiivali was even in her cliild- 
liood devoted to the worship of Vishnu, and that she had a frame delicate 
as a sin'sha, I became anxious about her, and kept saying to myself, ‘ Who 
will be a fitting husband for this girl.” And, as I could not think of a 
suitable husband for her, I was deprived of sleep l)y my anxiety about the 
matter, and contracted a violent fever. And in order to allay it, 1 wor>hip- 
ped and petitioned Vi.^hnu, and one night, when I was only abh; to sleep a 
little on account of pain, Vishnu said to me in a dream, ‘Let tliat llansa- 
vali, on account ol whom you have (Contracted this lever, toucli you with 
her hand, my son,^ then your fever will be allayed. For her hand is so 
holy trom worshi[>ping me, that whenever she t(niches anv one with it, his 
fe\ei, e\ en though incui ahh*, will c(.u’tainlv j^a^s aw.i\'. ;\nd \oii ne<‘il Ikivc* 
no more anxiety about her m.irriag-. since primo* Kamalakara is ih'st ined 
to he her liushand. But sin,* will endure sonn; misi'ry for a short time.’ 

hen 1 ha<l been thus instructed by \ishnu iu a drciiin, I woke uji at the 
end of the night. Tln^n my fever was removed by the touch of i lans.lvali's 
hand. And so the union of you two is appoint»al by the god. Accordingly 
I bestow on you Hansavali ” When he liad said this, la* had an auspicious 
moment fixed for the marriage and returned to his capital. 

lliere he told all that he* had done, and when Hansavali had lioard it, 
she said in secret to her confidante, nuimal Ivanakamanj.iri, Go and see with 
your own cye.s whether that prima*, to whom 1 am to be giv(‘u, i.s the same as 
he, who, when painted here by the artist, captivated my heart. For it is just 
po8.sible that my father may wish, out of iear, to bestow me as a gift on some 
prince of the same name, that has C(jme here with an army.” Witli these words 
she sent off Kanakamaiijari, acting in accordance witli her owui wdll only. 

And the confidante, liaving assumed the complete di.sgni.se of an ascetic, 
with rosary of Aksha heads, decr-skin, and matted hair, went to the camp 
of that prince, and entered introduced by Ids attendants, and helield him 
Poking like the god that presides over the weapon with which the god of 
love corKjuer.s the w'orld. And her lieart was fascinated by his beauty, and 
she remained a moment looking as if she were in profound meditation. 
And full of longing she said to her.self, “ If 1 am not united with this 
charming prince, I shall liave been born in vain. So I will take the neces- 
sary steps to ensure that, whatever comes of it.” Then she wont up to 



him, and gave him her blessing, and bestowed on him a jewel, and he 
received the gem politely and sat down ; then she said to him, “ This is 
an excellent jewel of which I have often seen the properties tested. 
]3y holding it in your hand you can render ineffectual the best weapon 
of your enemy. And I give it you out of regard for your excellence, 
for it is not of so much use to me, prince, as it is to you.” When 
she said this, the prince began to speak to her, but she foibade him, 
on the ground that she had vowed an exclusive devotion to the life of a 
beggar, and departed thence. 

Then she laid aside the dress of a female ascetic, and assumed a down- 
cast expression of face, and went into the presence of Hansavali, and 
when questioned by her, made the following false statement ; “ I must 
out of love for you reveal the king’s secret, although it is a matter 
which ought to be concealed. When I went from here to the camp 
of the prince dressed as a female ascetic, a man came up to me 
of his own accord and said in a low voice, ‘Keverend madam, do you 
know the rites for exorcising demons ?’ Wlien 1 heard l^liat, I said to him, 
looking upon him as the warder, ‘ I know them very well. This is a 
trilling matter for me.’ Then 1 was immediately introduced into the pre- 
sence of that prince Kamahikara. And I saw him crouching, possessed by 
a demon, having horns on his head, and his attendants were trying to re- 
strain him ; besides he had herbs and a talismanic jewel on him. I per- 
formed certain ])retended ceremonies to avert evil, and went out imme- 
diately, saying, ‘ To-morrow I will come and take away his allliction.’ 
Accordingly, being exceedingly grieved with the sight of such an unexpected 
calamity, 1 have come here to tell you ; it is for you to decide what you 
will do next.” 

When the unsuspecting Hansavali heard this trumped-up tale of her 
maid’s, terrible as a thunderstroke, she was distracted and said to her, 
“ Out on the spite of destiny ! she brings trouble on her handiwork, even 
when full of excellences ; indeed the spot on the moon is a disgrace to him 
who created it. As for this prince, I chose him as my husband, but I 
cannot see him, so it is best for me to die or to retire into some forest, bo 
tell me what I had better do in this matter.” When the guileless lady 
said this, the treacherous Kanakamanjari answered, “ Have some maid of 
yours, dressed in your clothes, married to him, and we will escape to some 
place of refuge ; for the people of the palace will be all in a state of excite- 
ment at that time.” When the princess heard that, she said to her wicked 
confidante, “ Then do you put on my clothes, and marry that prince ; who 
else is as faithful to me as you ? The wicked Kanakamanjari answered, 
“ Cheer up, I will manage to effect this by a stratagem, happen to me 
what may. But when the time comes, you must do as I direct you.” 
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When she had consoled her with these words, she went and told an 
intimate friend of hers, named A^okakari, her secret object. And with her 
she waited during three days on the desponding Hansavali, who agreed 
with them on the measures to be taken. 

And when the wedding-day came, the bridegroom Kamalakara arrived 
at night, with a train of elephants, horses, and footmen. While all the 
people of the palace were occupied with festal rejoicing, Kanakamanjari, 
keeping by an artifice the other maids out of the way, quickly took Hansa- 
vali into her chamber, ostensibly for the purpose of decking her, and 
put the princess’s dress on herself, and clothed her in the dress of 
Ai^okakari, and put her own dress on her accomplice A^okakari, and 
when night came, said to Hansavali, “ If you go out only the dis- 
tance of a C08 from the western gate of this city, you will find an 
old hollow S'dlmaii-tree. Go and hide inside it, and await my arrival. 
And after the business is accomplished, I will certainly come there to 
you.” When Hansavali heard these words of her treacherous friend, she 
agreed, and went ,out from the female apartments at night clad in her 
garments, and she passed out unperceived by the western gate of the city, 
which was crowded with the bridegroom’s attendants, and reached the foot 
of that Salmali-tree But when she saw that the hollow of it wa.s black 
with thick darkness, she was afraid to go into it, so she climbed up a banyan- 
tree near it. There she remained hidden by the leaves, watcliing for tho 
arrival of her treacherous friend, for she did not see through her villainy, 
being herself of a guileless nature.* 

In the palace meanwhile, tho auspicious moment having arrived, the 
king brought Kanakamanjari, who was dressed as Hansavali, and placed 
her on the sacrificial platform, and Kamalakara married that fair-hued 
maid, and on account of its being night nobody detected her. And the 
moment the marriage was over, the prince set out for his own camp at full 
speed by that same western gate of the city, in order to gain the benefit 
of propitious constellations, and he took with him the supposed Hansjivali, 
together with Asokakari, who was personating Kanakamanjari. And as 
be went along, he came near that in the hanyan^iraQ near 

which was concealed Hansavali, who had been so cruelly deceived. And 
when he arrived there, the supposed Hansavali, who was on the back of the 
elephant, which the king had mounted, embraced him, as if she were terri- 
fied. And he asked her eagerly the reason of that terror, whereupon she 

• Cp. Die Gansomagd, Grimm’s Kinder und Ilfiu.'rnarchen, No. 89. 800 also 
Indian Fairy Talcs, by Miss Stokes, No. 1 ; and Bernhard Schmidt’s OriechiHcho 
Marchen, p. 100* In tho Ist Tale of Basilc’s Bentamerono, Liobrccht’s translation, a 
Moorish skve-glrl supplants the princess Zoaa. 8 eo also tho 49th tale of tho same 
collection* 
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artfully replied with gushing tears ; “ My husband, I remember that, last 
night, in a dream, a woman like a Rakshasi rushed out from this tree, and 
seized me to eat me. Then a certain Brahman ran forward and delivered 
me, and after he had consoled me, he said, ‘ My daughter, you should have 
this tree burnt, and if this woman should come out of it, she must be 
thrown back into it. So all will turn out well.’ When the Brahman had 
said this, he disappeared. And I woke up. Now that I have seen this 
tree I remember it. That is why I am frightened.” When she said this, 
Kamalakara immediately ordered his servants to burn the tree and the 
woman too. So they burned the tree ; and the pretended Hansavali thought 
that her mistre.ss was burned in it, as she did not come out of it. Then she 
was satis Ged, and Kamalakara returned with her to the camp, thinking that 
he had got the real Hansavali. And the next morning he returned rapidly 
from that place to his city of Kosala, and he was anointed king by his 
father, who was pleased at his success. And after his father had gone to 
the forest, he ruled the earth, having for his wife Kanakamanjari the 
pretended Hansavali. But the bard Manorathasiddhi kept at a distance 
from the palace, because he feared for his own safety in case she were to 
find out who he was. 

But when Hansavali, who remained tliat nigj/ in the hanyan-tvQQf 
heard and saw all that, she perceived that she had been tricked. And she 
said to herself, as soon as Kamalakara bad departed ; Alas ! my wicked 
confidante has robbed me of my lover by treachery. Alas ! she even desires 
to have me burned in order to ensure her own peace of mind. But to whom 
is reliance upon treacherous people not a source of calamity ? So I will 
throw my unlucky self into the glowing ashes of the 8' dlmali-iroo^ that 
was burnt for me, and so pay my debt to the tree.” After these reflections 
she descended from the tree, determined to destroy herself, but as fate 
would have it, she returned to her sober reason, and thought thus within 
herself ; “ Why should I destroy myself without reason ? If I live, I shall 
soon be revenged on that betrayer of her friend. For when my father was 
seized with that fever, Vishnu appeared to him in a dream, and after saying 
that he was to be healed by the touch of my hand, said this to him, ‘ Han- 
savali shall obtain Kamalakara, who will be a suitable husband for her, 
but she shall endure calamity for a short time.’ So I will go somewhere 
and wait a little.” When she had formed this resolution, she set out for 
an uninhabited forest. 

And after she had gone a long distance, and was weary, and her steps 
^'^hegan to falter, the night disappeared, as if out of pity, in order to let her 
see her way. And the heaven being, as it wore, moved with compassion at 
.beholding her, let fall a flood of tears in the form of drops of dew. And the 
. sun, the friend of the virtuous, rose up so as to comfort her, by revealing 
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to )ier both hopes and the face of the country, and stretched out the fingers 
of his rays to wipe away her tears. Then the princess, being a little consoled, 
went on slowly by by-paths, avoiding the sight of men ; and wounded by 
the spikes of kus^a grass, she at last reached with difficulty a certain forest, 
full of birds whicli seome<l to be singing, “ Come here, come here 1” She 
entered the wood fatigued, and was, as it were, courteously fanned by 
the trees with tlieir creepers waving in the wind. So she, full of longing 
for her beloved, beheld that wood in all the pomp of s])ring, where the 
cuckoos cooed sweetly on fragrant mango-trees in full blossom. And in her 
despondency she said to herself ; “ Although this brctv.e from the Malaya 
mountain, red with the pollen of flowers, scorches me like a fire, and these 
showers of flowers falling from the trees, while the bees hum, strike me like 
showers of the arrows of Love, still 1 will remain hert? worshipping with 
these flowers the husband of Jtama,* and by so doing jmrgiJ away my sin.” 
Having formed this resolution, slu! remained bathing in tanks and living on 
fruit, devoted to the worship of Vi'.hnii, in order to gain Iv.iin.dakara. 

Jn the mean^vhile it hap[>ened that Kam.ihikara was seized witii a 
chronic quartan fever. Then tin* wicked Kanakaman jari, wlio personated 
Hansavali, was terrified, and thought thus in her heart, “ I have always 
one fear in my heart, lest Asokakari shoidd reveal my si'cret, and now a 
second has come on the top of it For the father of Hansavali <aid to my 
hu?'hand, in the presence of a large immher of person^, that the touch of 
his daughter's hand removed fever ; and as soon as in his present attack 
he shall call that to mind, I sliall bti exposed, as not having tliat power, 
and ruined. So 1 will perform on hi^ Ixdialf with all »lue rites an incan- 
tation for obtaining control over an imp of the fever-demon, who Ini.s 
the power of removing fever, and who was mentioned tome long ago 
by a certain witch. And I will l)y a stiMtag(‘m kill this Asokakari, in 
front of the imp, in onler that tin* ofl’ering to him may he made with 
human flesh, and so he may he enlisted in my service and bring about the 
desired re.Milt. fSo the king’.s fever will be cured and Avdiakiiri removed 
at the .same time, and both my fears will he ended ; 1 do nut see any 
chance of a pro.'^perous issue in any other way.” 

Having formed this resolniion, .slie told Asokakari all the barmlo.s.s 
point.s of her plan, taking care to omit the necc.>.'<ity of .slaying a human 
being. Then As(dfakari consented, and brought the nece.ssary utensils, and 
Kaiiakamanjarf by an artifice dismis.sed her attendants, arnl, accompanied 
bv Asokakari only, went out from the women’s apartments .secretly at 
night by a ‘postern-door, and sword in liand,t made fora dc.serted temple of 

• », e., Visht,iu. 

t Hio Hword seems to ho (issontial in those rito.s : compare the Vflh book of the 
iEthiopk* of HeluKloriifl, wliore the witch Cyb«'le raises her son to life, in order that 
ho Hiay prophesy ; ftb»o the story of Kalaiitri, Chapter 20 of this work. 
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S iva in which there was one linga. There she killed with the sword a goat 
and anointed the linga with its blood, and made an offering to it of its flesh, 
and threw the animal’s entrails round it by way of a garland, and honoured 
it by placing on its summit the goat’s lotus- like heart, and fumigated it with 
the smoke of its eyes, and lastly presented to it the animal’s head by way of 
oblation. Then she smeared the front of the sacrificial platform with blood 
and sandalwood, and painted on it with yellow paint a lotus, having eight 
leaves, and on its pericarp she traced with crushed mango a representation 
of the demon of fever, with three feet and three mouths, and with a handful 
of ashes by way of weapon ; and she represented on the leaves the fever’s 
attendant imps in proper form, and summoned them with a spell which she 
knew.* And then she wished to make an offering to them, preparatory to 
bathing, with human flesh, as I said before, so she said to Asokakari, “ Now, 
my friend, prostrate yourself flat on the earth before the god, for thus you will 
obtain prosperous fortune.” Then she consented, and flung herself flat on 
the earth, and the wicked Kanakamanjari gave her a cut with the sword. 
As it happened, the sword only wounded her slightly on the shoulder, and 
she rose up terrified, and ran away, and seeing Kanakamanjari pursuing 
her, she exclaimed again and again, “ Help, help !” And thereupon some 
policemen, who happened to be near, ran to her a. ustanco. When they 
saw Kanakamanjari 2>ursuing her, sword in hand, with a ferocious expression 
of countenance, they thought she was a Rakshasi, and slashed her with 
their swords till she was almost dead. But when they heard from the 
lips of Asokakari the real state of the case, they took both the women to 
the king’s court, with the governor of the town at their head. When 
king Kamalakara heard their story, he had that wicked wite and her con- 
fidante brought into his presence. And when they were brought, what 
with fear and the severe pain of her wounds, Kanakamanjari died on the 
spot. 

Then the king, in great despondency, said to Asokakari, who was 
wounded, “ Wliat is the meaning of this ? Tell me without fear.” Then 

* The debased form of Buddhism found throughout this work is no doubt the 
Tantra system introduced by Asanga in the sixth century of our era (Uhys Davids’ 
Manual of Buddhism, pp. 207, 208, 209.) To borrow Dr. Kajendralala ]\Iitra’s words, 
who is speaking of even worse corruptions, (Introduction to the Lalita Vistura, 
p. 12) it is a wonder “ that a system of religion so pure and lofty in its aspirations as 
Buddhism could be made to ally itself with such pestilent dogmas and practices.” The 
whole incantation closely resembles similar practices in the West. See Brand’s 
Popular Antiquities, Vol. Ill, pp. 66 and ff. especially the extract from Mason’s 
Anatomie of Sorcorie, 1612, p. 86 — “ Inchanters and charmers, they which by using 
of certaine conceited words, characters, circles, amulets, and such like wicked trumpery 
(by God’s permission) doe worke great marvailes : a- namely in causing of sicknesse, 
as also in curing diseases in mn^s bodies. 
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Asokakari related from the very beginning the history of the daring 
treachery accomplished hy Kanakamanjarl. Then king Kamalakara, hav- 
ing found out the truth, thus bewailed his lot on that occasion, “ Alas ! I 
have been deceived by this supposed Hansavali into burning the real Han- 
savali with my own hand, fool that I was! Well! this wicked woman has 
met the just reward of her actions, in that, after becoming the wife of a 
king, she has been thus put to death. But how came I to permit cruel 
Destiny to deceive me with mere outward appearances, like a cliild, and so 
to rob me by taking away my jewel and giving me glass instead. More- 
over, I did not remember that touch of the hand of Hansavali, of which 
Vishnu spoke to her father, wliieh has given evidence of its power to removo 
fever.” While Kamalakara was thus lamenting, lie suddenly recollected 
the words of Vi.shnu and .said to himself, “ Her father Meghamalin told 
me that Vishnu said that she should obtain a husband, hut that she should 
suffer some little atlliction, and that word of the god, made known to men, 
will not have been spoken in vain. So it is (piite juissible that .she may 
have gone somewhere else, and bo still alive, for who knows the myste- 
rious ways of a woman’.s heart, any more than thoMt of destiny ? So in this 
matter the hard Manoralhasidtlhi mn.>t once more' he my refuge.” 

Thus retleeting, the king sent for that exeelh id bard, and said to him, 
“ How is it, my good friend, that you are never seen in the palace ?” 
But how can those obtain their wislie.s, who are deceived by rogue.s ? 
When tlie bard beard that, he said, “ ^ly exen.se is that this Asokakari was 
well nigh slain, ont of fear that ^ho would reveal the secret. But you mu.st 
not be de.spondent about Han.savali, for Vishnu revealed that she would 
suffer calamity for a .short time. And he certainly protects her, because 
she is ever intent on worsldpping him ; for virtue ])revails ; has it not been 
seen in the present instance V So I will go, king, to obtain tidings of her,” 
When the bard said thi.s to the king, he answered him, “ I myself will go 
in search of her with you. For otherwise my mind cannot be at rest oven 
for a moment.” 

When the king bad said thi.s, ho ro.solved on the cour.se to be taken, 
and next day he entrusted his kingdom to the care of his minister Prajiui- 
diiya. And though the minister di<l all ho could to dissuade him, the 
king left the town unobserved with Manorathasiddhi. And ho went round 
to many holy plaee.s, hermitages, and forests in search of lier, disregarding 
physical suffering, for weighty i.s the command of Jiove, And it happened 
that he and Manorathasiddhi at last reached the wood, where Hansavali 
was performing austerities. Tliere he saw her at the foot of a red A.soka- 
tree, thin and pale, but yet charming, like the last digit of the gleaming 
moon. And he said to the bard ; “ Who is this silont and motionlo8.s, en- 
gaged in meditation ? Can she be a goddess, for her beauty is more than 
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human ?” When the hard heard that, he looked and said, You are 
fortunate, my sovereign, in finding Hansdvali ; for it is she herself that is 
standing there.” When Hansavali heard that, she looked at them, and 
recognising that bard, she cried out with renewed grief ; “ Alas ! my father, 
I am ruined ! alas my husband, Kamalakara ! alas Manorathasiddhi ! alas, 
Destiny, source of untoward events !” Thus lamenting, she fell on the ground 
in a faint, and when Kamalakara heard and saw her, he too fell on the earth 
overpowered with grief. Then they were both brought round by Manora- 
thasiddhi ; and when they had recognised one another tor certain, they were 
much delighted, and, having crossed the ocean of separation, they experienced 
indescribable joy, and they told one another in duo course all their adventures. 
Then Kamalakara returned with Hansavali and that bard to the city 
of Kosala. There ho received in marriage her hand that had the 
power of removing disease, after summoning her father the famous Megha- 
malin. Then Kamalakara shone exceedingly bright, being united with 
Hansavali, both whose wings were pure.* And having attained his object 
in life, he lived happily with her whose endurance had borne fruit, ruling 
the earth, inseparable from Manorathasiddhi. 

“ So you see those who do not lose heart, even in calamity, obtain all 
they desire, and on the same principle you should ab.s! *iin from suicide, for, if 
you live, you will bo reunited to that lord.” With these words the old 
traveller closed his talc, and after dissuading me from death, departed 
whither he would. 

After Bhimaparakrama had told all this to Mrigankadatta at night in 


the house of Chandaketu, he went on to say : 


Continuation of the adventures of Bhi- 
mapardkrama. 


So, having received useful ad- 
monition, I left that forest and went 


to the city of Ujjayini, for which I knew you were making, to liiiil you. 
When I did not find you there, I entered the house of a certain woman to 
lodge, as I was worn out, and gave her money for food, bhe gave me a 
bed, and being tired I slept for some time, but then I woke up, and out of 
curiosity I remained quiet, and watched her, and while I was watching, the 
woman took a handful of barley, and sowed it all about inside the house, 
her lip trembling all the time with muttering spells. Those grains of barley 
immediately sprang up, and produced cars, and ripened, and she cut tliem 
down, and parched them, and ground them, and made tliem into barley- 
meal. And she sprinkled the barley-meal with water, and put it in a brass 
pot, and, after arranging her house as it was before, she went out quickly 


to bathe. 


* Here there is a pun, as Kamalakara moans a bed of lotuses, tho word paJesha 
moaning wing and also “ side.” Sho was of good lineage by bar Ibthor’s and mother s 
aide. Manorathasiddhi means “ the attainment of dosno. 
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Then, as I saw that she was a witch, I took the liberty of rising^ up 
quickly ; and taking that meal out of the brass pot, I transferred it to the 
meal-bin, and I took as much barley-meal out of the meal-bin, and placed it 
in the brass vessel, taking care not to mix the two kinds. Then I went 
back again to bed, and the woman came in, and roused me up, and gave 
me that meal from the brass pot to eat, and she ate some herself, taking 
what she ate from the meal-bin, and so she ate the charmed meal, not 
knowing that I had exchanged the two kinds. The moment she had eaten 
that barley-meal, she became a she-goat; then I took her and sold her by 
way of revenge to a butcher.* 

Then the butcher’s wife came up to me and said angrily, “ You have 
deceived this friend of mine — you shall reap the fruit of this.” When I had 
been thus threatened by her, I went secretly out of the town, and being weary 
I lay down under a hanyan-irae^ and went to sleep. And while I was in 
that state, that wicked witch, the butcher’s wife, came and fastened a 
thread on my neck. Then the wicked woman departed, and immediately 
I woke up, and when I began to examine myself, lo ! I had turned into a 
peacock, though 1 still retained my intelligence.f 

Then I wandered about for some days much distressed, and one day I 
was caught alive by a certain fowler. He brought mo liere and gave me to 
this Chandaketu, the principal warder of the king of the Bhillas, by way of a 
complimentary present. The warder, for his part, immediately made mo 
over to his wife, and she put me in this house as a pet bird. And to-day, 
my prince, you have been guided here by fate, and have loosened the thread 
round my neck, and so I have recovered my human shape. 

“ SSo lot us leave this place quickly, for this warder always murders 
next morningj the companions of his midnight rambles, for fear his secrets 
should be disclosed. And to-day he has brought you here, after you have 
been a witness of his nightly adventures, so fasten, my prince, on your neck 
this thread prepared by the witch, and turn yourself into a peacock, and 
go out by this small window ; then I will stretch out my hand and loosen the 
thread from your neck, which you must put up to me, and I will fasten it on 
my own neck and go out quickly in the same way. Then you must loosen the 
thread round my neck, and wo shall both recover our former condition. But 
it is impossible to go out by the door which is fastened from outside.” 

♦ Compare the Soldier’s Midnight Watch in lialston’s Russian Folk-Tales, p. 274 
f In the Golden Ass of Apuleins, Pumphilo turns herself into an owl ; when 
Apuleius asks to be turned into an owl, in order to follow her, Fotis turns him by 
mistake into an ass. Sco also the Ass of Lucian. Tho story of C'irco will occur 
to every one in donnection with these transformations. See also Baring Gould’s Myths 
of tho Middle Ages, Ist Series, p. 143* 

X I read prdtall^ for prdyah. 
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When the sagacioue Bhimaparakrama had said this, Mrigankadatta 
agreed to his proposal and so escaped from the house with him ; and he 
returned to his lodging where his other two friends were ; there he and his 
friends all spent the night pleasantly in describing to one another all their 
adventures. 

And in the morning Mayavatu, the Bhilla king, the head of that 
town, came to Mrigankadatta, and after asking him whether he had spent 
the night pleasantly, he said to amuse him, “ Come, let us play dice.” 
Then Mrigankadatta’s friend S'rutadhi, observing that the JBhilla had come 
with his warder, said to him, “Why should you play dice? Have you 
forgotten ? To-day we are to see the dance of the warder’s peacock, 
which was talked about yesterday.” When the S^avara king heard that, he 
remembered, and out of curiosity sent the warder to fetch the pi^acock. 
And the warder remembered the wounds he had inflicted, and thought to 
himself, “ Why did I in my carelessness forget to put to death that thief, 
who witnessed my secret nightly expedition, though I placed him in the 
peacock’s house ? So I will go quickly, and do both the businesses.” And 
thereupon he went quickly home. • 

But when he reached his own palace nnd looked into the house where 
the peacock was, he could Hot find either the thief or the peacock. Then 
terrified and despondent he returned and said to sovereign ; “ My lord, 
that peacock has been taken away in the niglit by a thief.” Then S'rutadhi 
said smiling, “ The man who took away your peacock is renowned as a 
clever thief.” And when Mayavatu saw them all smiling, and looking at 
one another, he asked with the utmost eagerness what it all meant. Then 
Mrigankadatta told the S'avara king all his adventures with the warder ; 
how he met him in the night, and how the warder entered the queen’s 
apartment as a paramour, and how he drew his knife in a quarrel ; how he 
himself went to the house of the warder, and how he set Bhimaparakrama 
free from his peacock transformation, and how he escaped thence. 

Then Mayavatu, after hearing that, and seeing that the maid in the 
harem had a knife- wound in the hand, and that when that thread was replaced 
for a moment on the neck of Bhimaparakrama, he again became a peacock, 
put his warder to death at once as a violator of his harem. But he 
s})ared the life of that unchaste queen, on the intercession of Mriganka- 
datta, and renouncing her society, banished her to a distance from his 
court. And Mrigankadatta, though eager to win S'asankavati, remained 
some more days in the Pulinda’s town, treated with great consideration 
by him, looking for the arrival of the rest of his friends and his re-union 
with them. 
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CHAPTER LXXII. 


While Mrlgankadatta was thus residing in the palace of Mayavatu, 
the king of the Bhillas, accompanied by Vimalabuddhi and his other frietids, 
one day the general of the Bhilla sovereign came to him in a state of great 
excitement, and said to him in the presence of Mrigankadatta ; “ As by 
your Majesty’s orders I was searching for a man to offer as a victim to 
Burga, I found one so valiant that he destroyed live hundred of your best 
warriors, and I have brought him here disabled by many wounds. When 
the Pulinda chief heard that, he said to the general, “ Bring him quickly 
in here, and shew him to me.” Then he was brought in, and all behold 
him smeared with the blood tliat flowed from his wounds, begrimed with 
the dust of battle, bound with cords, and reeling, like a mad elephant tied 
up that is stained with the fluid that flows from Ids temples mixed with 
the vermilion painting on his cheek. Then Blrigankadatta recognised him 
as his minister Gunakara, and ran and threw his arms round his neck, 
weeping. Then the king of the Bhillas, hearing from Mrigankadatta’s 
friends that it was Gunakara, bowed before him, and comforted him as ho 
was clinging to the feet of his master, and brought liim into his palace, 
and gave him a bath, and bandaged his wounds, and supplied him atten- 
tively with wholesome food and drink, such as was recommended by the 
physicians. Then Mrigankadatta, after his minister had been somewhat re- 
stored, .said to him ; “ Tell me, my friend, what adventures have you had ?” 
Then Gunakara said in the hearing of all, “Hear, prince, 1 will tell you 
my story.” 

The adventures of Gunakara after his At that time when I was separa- 

separation from the prince. ted from you by the curse of the 

Naga, I was so bewildered that I was conscious of nothing, but went on 
roaming through that far-extending wilderness. At last I recovered con- 
sciousness and thought in my grief, “ Alas ! this is a terrible dispensation 
of unruly destiny. How will Mrigankadatta, who would suffer even in a 
palace, exist in this desert of burning sand ? And how will his companions 
exist? Thus reflecting frequently in my mind, I happened, as I was 
roaming about, to come upon the abode of Hurga. And I entered her 
temple, in which were offered day and night many and various living 
creatures, and which therefore resembled the palace of the god of Death. 
After 1 had worshipped the goddess there, I saw the corpse of a matj who 
bad bimself, and who held in his hand a sword that had pierced his 
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throat. When I saw that, I also, on account of my grief at being separa- 
ted ^rom you, determined to propitiate the goddess by the sacrifice of 
myself. So I ran and seized his sword. But at that moment some com- 
passionate female ascetic, after forbidding me from a distance by a prohi- 
bitive shake of the head, came up to me, and dissuaded me from death, 
and after asking mo my story said to me ; “ Do not act so, the re-union 
even of the dead has been seen in this world, much more of the living. 
Hear this story in illustration of it.’* 

Story of king Vinilamaii who became There is a celebrated city on the 

« holy man. earth, of the name of Ahichchhatra,* 

in it there dwelt of old time a mighty king, of the name of Udayatunga. 
And he had a noble warder named Kamalamati. This warder had a match- 
less son named Vinitamati. The lotus, in spite of its threads, and the 
bow, in spite of its string, could not be compared to that youth who 
possessed a string of good qualities, for the first was hollow and the second 
crooked. One day, as he was on a platform on the top of a palace white 
with plaster, he saw the moon rising in the beginning of the night, like 
a splendid ear-ornament on the darkness of the eastern quarter, made of a 
shoot from the wishing-trec of love. And Vinitamati, seeing the world 
gradually illuminated with its numerous rays, felt bis heart leap within 
him, and said to himself, Ha ! the ways are seen be lighted up by the 
moonliglit, as if whitened with jilaster, so why should I not go there 
and roam about ? Accordingly he went out with his bow and arrows, 
and roamed about, and after he had gone only a cos^ he suddenly heard a noise 
of weeping. He went in the direction of the sound and saw a certain 
maiden of heavenly appearance weeping, as she reclined at the foot of a 
tree. And he said to her, “ Fair one, who are you ? And why do you 
make the moon of your countenance like the moon when flecked with 
spots, by staining it with tears ?” When he said this to her, she answered, 
“ Grcat-souled one, I am the daughter of a king of the snakes named 
Gandhamalin, and my name is Vijayavati. Once on a time my father fled 
from battle, and was thus cursed by Vasuki — ‘ Wicked one, you shall be 
conquered and become the slaye of your enemy.’ In consequence of that 
curse, my father was conquered by his enemy, a Yaksha named Kalajihva, 
and made his servant, and forced to carry a load of flowers for him. Grieved 
thereat, I tried for his sake to propitiate Gauri with asceticism, and the holy 
goddess appeared to me in visible form, and said this to me, ‘Listen, my 
child ; there is in the Manasa lake a great and heavenly lotus of crystal 
expanded into a thousand leaves. Its rays are scattered abroad when it is 
touched by the sun-beams, and it gleams like the many-crested head of 

* This city is identified by General Cunningham with Adikot near Ramnagar in 
Eohilcund. (Ancient Geography of India, p. 3dU and ff.) 
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S'esba^ yellow with the rays of jewels. Once on a time Kuvera beheld 
it, and conceived a desire for that lotus, and after he had bathed in* the 
Manasa lake, he began to worship Vishnu in order to obtain it. And at 
that time the Yukshas, his followers, were pla3dng in the water, in the shapes 
of Brahmany ducks and geese, and other aquatic creatures. And it happened 
that tlie elder brother of your enemy Kalajihva, a Yaksha named Vidyuj- 
jiva, was playing with his beloved in the form of a Brahmany drake, and 
while flapping his wings, he struck and upset the argha vessel held in the extre- 
mity of Kuvera’s hand. Then the god of wealth was enraged, and by a 
curse made Vidyujjiva and his wife Brahmany ducks* on this very Manasa 
lake. And Kalajihva, now that his elder brother is so transformed and is 
unhappy at night on account of the absence of his beloved, assumes out of 
affection her form every night to console him, and remains there in the day 
in his own natural form, accompanied by your father Gandhamalin, whom he 
has made a slave. So send there, my daughter, the brave and enterprising 
Vinitamati, of the town of Ahichchhatra, the son of the warder, and take 
this swordf and this horse, for with these that hero will conquer that 
Yaksha, and will set your father at liberty. And whatever man becomes 
the possessor of this excellent sword, will conquer all his enemies and be- 
come a king on the earth.’ After saying this, the goddess gave me the 
sword and horse, and disappeared. So I have come here to-day in due 
course to excite you to the enterprise, and seeing you going out at night 
with the lavour of the goddess, I brought you here by an artiliee, having 
caused you to hear a sound of weeping. So accomplish lor me that desire 
of mine, noble sir!” When Vinitamati was thus entreated by her, he 
immediately consented. 

Then the snake-maiden went at once and brought that swift white 
horse, that looked like the concentrated rays of the moon, rushing forth 
into the extreme points of the earth to slay the darkness, and that splen- 
did sword, equal in brightne.ss to the starlight sky, appearing like a 
glance of the goddess of Fortune in search of a iiero, and gave them both 
to Vinitamati. And he set out with the sword, after mounting that horse 
with the maiden, and thanks to its speed he reached that very lake 
Manasa. The lotus-clumps of tho lake were shaken by the wind, and it 
seemed by the plaintive cries of its Brahmany ducks to forbid his approach 

• The male and female of this bird are represented by Hindu poets as separated 
at night. 

t rhe sword may be compared with that of ChandamahiiBena in the eleventh 
chapter, and with MorglAy, Excalibjir, Durandal, Gram, Balmung, Chrysaor Ac. 
(See Sir G. Cox’s Mythel( 4 gy of the Aryan nations, Vol. I, p. 308,) Tho same author 
has some remarks u|^h Tegasus and other magic horses in his Ilnd Vol. p. 287 and /. 
See also Ealston’s Ixussian Folk -Tales, p. 256 and ff. 
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out of pity for Kalajihva. And seeing Oandhamalin there in the custody 
of some Yakshas, he wounded those miserable creatures with his sword 
and dispersed them, in order to set him at liberty. When Kdlajihva 
saw that, he abandoned the form of a Brahmany duck and rose from the 
middle of the lake, roaring. like a cloud of the rainy season. In the course 
of the fight Kalajihva soared up into the air, and Viiutamati, with his 
horse, soared up after him, and seized him by the hair. And when he was 
on the point of cutting off his head with bis sword, the Yaksha, speaking 
in a plaintive voice, implored his protection. And being spared, he gave 
him his own ring, that possessed the power of averting all the calamities 
called and with all marks of deference he released Gandhamalin from 
slavery, and Gandhamalin, in his delight, gave Vinitamati his daughter 
Vijayavati, and returned home. Then Vinitamati, being the possessor of 
a splendid sword, ring, horse, and maiden, returned home as soon as the 
day broke. There his father welcomed him and questioned him, and was 
delighted at the account of his exploits, and so was his sovereign, and then 
he married that Naga maiden. f 

And one day his father Kamalamati said in secret Co the youth, who 
was happy in the possession of these four priceless things, and of many 
accomplishments; “The king Udayatunga here has a daughter named 
Udayavati, well taught in all the sciences, and he ha.* publicly announced 
that he will give her to the first Brahman or Kshatriya who conquers 
her in argument. And by her wonderful skill in argument she has 
silenced all other disputants, as by her beauty, which is the theme 
of the world’s wonder, she has put to shame the nymphs of heaven. 
You are a distinguished hero, you are a disputant of the Kshatriya 
caste ; why do you remain silent ? Conquer her in argument, and 
marry her.”t When Vinitamati’s father said this to him, he answer- 
ed, — “ My father, how can men like me contend with weak women ? 
Nevertheless, I will obey this order of yours.’’ When the bold youth 
said this, his father went to the king, and said to him,— Vinitamati will 
dispute with the princess to-morrow.” And the king approved the 
proposal, and Kamalamati returned home, and informed his son Vinitamati 
of his consent. 


• Excessive rain, drought, rats, locusts, birds, and foreign invasion. 

^ I have before referred to Ralston’s remarks on snake's in his Russian Folk-Tales, 
p, 66. Melusina is a clear instance of a snake-maiden in European Folk-lore, feee her 
«tory in. Simrock’s Deutsche Volksbiicher, Vol VI. There is a similar marriage in 1 rym 
und Socin, Syrische Marchon, p. 246. - » • 

t Compare the commencement of the story of the Blind Man and the Cripp o in 
Ralston’s Russian Folk-Tales, and Waldau’s Bohmische Maichen, p. 445. This talo 
appears to belong to tho Atalauta cycle. 
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The next morning the king, like a swan, took up his position in the 
midst of the lotus-bed of the assembly of learned men, and the disputant 
Vinitamati entered the hall, resplendent like the sun, and being gazed on 
by the eyes of all the accomplished men who were assembled there, that 
were turned towards him, he, as it were, animated the lotus-bed with 
circling bees. And soon after the princess Udayavati came there 
slowly, like the bow of the god of love bent with the string of 
excellence ; adorned witli splendid sweetly-tinkling ornaments, tliat seemed, 
as it were, to intimate her liist objection before it was uttered.* A 
pure streak of the moon in a clear heaven would give some idea of her 
appearance when she was seated on her emerald throne. Then she made 
her first objection, stringing on the threads of her glittering tectli a cliain 
of elegant words like jewels. Hut Vinitamati proved that her objection 
was based upon premisses logically untenable, and he soon silenced the 
fair one, refuting her point by })oint. Then the learned audience commended 
him, and the prineess, though beaten in argument, considered that she had 
triumphed, as she had gained an excellent husband. And Udayatunga 
bestowed on Vinflamati his daughter, whom he had won in the arguing 
match. And the king loaded Vinitamati with jewels, and he lived united 
to tlie daughter of a snake and the daughter of a king. 

Once on a time, when ho was emraged in gambling, and was being 
beaten by other gamblers, and much di.^tn's.sed in mind thereat, a Hrahmun 
came and asked him for food with great importunity. 

He was annoyed at that, and whispered in the ear of his .servant, and 
caused to be presented to the Brahman a vessel full of sand wrap])ed up in 
a cloth. The simple-minded Brahman thought, on account of its weight, 
that it must be full of gohl, and went to a solitary place and openedf it. 
And seeing that it was full of sand, he Hung it down on the earth, ami 
saying to himself, “The man has deceived me,” he went homo de.s{)ondent. 
But Vinitamati thought no more of the matter, and left the gambling, and 
remained at home with his wives in great comfort. 

And in course of time, the king Udayatunga became unable to bear 
the burden of the empire, as his vigour in negotiations and military opera- 
tions was relaxed by old age.J Then, as ho had no son, ho appointed his 

• The passage is full of puns, which it is impossible to translate : the “ ornaments” 
may bo rhehjrioal ornaments, there is also a reference to the yuruis of rhetoricfU writers. 

Sweetly-tinkling” might mean “elegant words.” Gundkrishtd in sloka 76 b, may 
also mean that the princess was attracted by the good qualities of her opponent. 

t Dr. Kem conjectures udaghd^ayat^ which is as far as I can make out, the reading 
of the SansV^t College MS. 

f % There is probably a pun boro. It may mean that his joints and body were 
rflazed by old age. 
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son-in-law Vinitamati his successor, and went to the Ganges to lay down 
his body. And as soon as Vinitamati obtained the government, he con- 
quered tlio ten cardinal points by the virtue of his horse and his sword. 
And, by the might of his calamity-averting ring, his kingdom was free from 
sickness and famine, like that of llama. 

Now, once on a time, there came to that king from a foreign country a 
mendicant, named Ratnachandramati, who was among other disputants like the 
lion among elephants. The king, who was fond of accomplished men, enter- 
tained him, and the mendicant challenged him to dispute on the following 
terms, which he uttered in the form of a verse ; “ If thou art vanquished, O 
king, thou must adopt the law of Buddha ; if I am vanquished, I will 
abandon the rags of a Buddhist mendicant, and listen to the teaching of the 
Brahmans.” The king accepted this challenge, and argued with the men- 
dicant for seven days, and on the eighth day the mendicant conquered that 
king, who in the dispute with Udayavati had conquered the “ Hammer of 
Shavelings.” Then faith arose in the breast of the king, and he adopted 
the Bauddha law taught by that mendicant, which is rich in the merit of 
benefiting all ci*eatures ; and becoming devoted to the wbrship of Jina, he 
built monasteries and alms-houses for Buddhist mendicants. Brahmans, and 
other sectaries, and all men generally. 

And being subdued in spirit by the practice of tluv*- law, he asked that 
mendicant to teach him the rule for the discipline leading to the rank of a 
Bodhisattva, a rule which involves benefits to all. And the mendicant said 
to him ; “ King, the great discipline of a Bodhisattva is to bo performed by 
those who are free from sin, and by no others. Now you are not tainted 
with any sin which is palpable, and therefore visible to men like myself, 
but find out by the following method, if you have any minute sin, and so 
destroy it.” With these words the mendicant taught him a charm* for 
producing dreams, and the king, after having had a dream, said to the 
mendicant in the morning, “ Teacher, I fancied in my dream last night 
that I went to the other world, and being hungry I asked for some food. 
And then some men with maces in their hands said to me, ‘ Eat, O king, 
these numerous grains of hot sand earned by you, which you gave long ago 
to the hungry Brahman, when he came to beg of you. If you give 
away ten crores of gold, you will be liberated from this guilt.’ When tho 
men with maces had said this to me, I woke up, and lo ! the night had come 
to an end.” 

When the king had related bis dream, he gave away, by order of the 
mendicant, ten crores of gold as an atonement for his sin, and again 
employed the charm for producing dreams. And again he had that dream, 

* This seems to bo the meaning of mdnava heru. See Bohtlingk and Lotli s. v. 
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and in the morning when ho got up, he related it, and said ; “ Last night 
also those mace-bearers in the other world gave me sand to eat, when I was 
hungry, and then I said to them,—' Why should I eat this sand, though I 
have bestowed alms ?’ Then they said to me — ‘ Your gift was of no avail, 
for among the gold coins was one belonging to a Brdhman when I heard 
this I woke up.’* Having told his dream in these words, the king gave 
away another ten crores of gold to beggars. 

And again, when the night came, he used that charm for producing 
dreams, and again he had a dream, and next morning when he got up, he 
related it in the following words; “Last night too those men in the 
other world gave me sand to eat in my dream, and when I question- 
ed them, they said this to me, ‘ King, that gift of yours also is of no 
avail, for to-day a Brahman has been robbed and murdered in a forest in 
your country by bandits, and you did not protect him, so your gift is of no 
avail on account of your not protecting your subjects ; so give to-day 
double the gift of yestcrda}’.* When I heard this 1 woke up ’’ After the 
king had related his dream to his spiritual guide in these words, he gave 
double his former gift. 

Then he said to the mendicant, “ Teacher, how can men like myself 
obey in this world a law which admits of so many infractions.’* 

When the mendicant heard that, he said, “ Wise men should not allow 
such a little thing to damp their ardour in the keeping of the law of 
righteousness. The gods themselves protect firm men, endowed with 
perseverance, that swerve not from their duty, and they bring tlieir wislies 
to fulfilment. Have you not heard the story of tlie adorable Bodhisattva 
in his former birth as a boar ? Listen, I will tell it you.” 

story of the nouj Boar. . I-o’-g ago tl.ero dwelt in a cavem 

in the Vindhya mountain! a wise 

boar, who was an incarnation of a portion of a Buddha, together with his 

friend a monkey. He was a benefactor of all creatures, and he re- 
mained always in the society of that friend, honouring guests, and 
so he spent the time in occupations suited to him. But once on a time 
there came on a storm lasting for five days, which was terrible, in that 
it hindered with its unintermitting rainfall the movements of all living 
creatures. On the fifth day, as the boar was lying asleep with the 
monkey at night, there came to the door of the cave a lion with 
his mate and bis cub. Then the lion said to his mate, “ During this long 
period of bad weather wo shall certainly die of hunger from not obtaining 
any animal to eat.” The lioness answered, “ It is clear that Iiunger will 
prevent all of us from surviving, so you two had better eat mo and so save 
your lives. For you are my lord and master, and this son of ours is our 
very life; you will easily get another mate like mo, so ensure the welfare of 
you two by devouring me/* 
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N^w, as chance would have it, that noble hoar woke up and heard the 
conversation of the lion and his mate. And he was delighted, and thought 
to himself, “ The idea of my receiving such guests on such a night in such a 
storm ! Ah ! to-day my merit in a former state of existence has brought 
forth fruit. So let me satiate these guests with this body that perishes in 
a moment, while 1 have a chance of doing so.” Having thus reflec- 
ted, tho boar rose up, and went out, and said to the lion with an affec- 
tionate voice ; “ My good friend, do not despond. For here I am ready to 
be eaten by you and your mate and your cub : so eat me.” When the 
boar said this, the lion was delighted and said to his mate, “ Let this cub 
eat first, then I will eat, and you shall eat after me.” She agreed, and 
first the cub ate some of the flesh of the boar, and then the lion himself 
began to eat. And while he was eating, tho noble boar said to him, 

“ Drink my blood quickly, before it sinks into the ground, and satisfy 
your hunger with my flesh, and let your mate eat the rest.” While the 
boar was saying this, the lion gradually devoured his flesh until nothing 
but bones was left, but still the virtuous boar did not die, for his life re- 
mained in him, as if to see what would be the end of his ‘endurance. And 
in the meanwhile the lioness, exhausted with hunger, died in the cave, 
and the lion went off somewhere or other with his cub, and the night came 
to an end. At this juncture his friend the monkey woke up, and went out, 
and seeing the boar reduced to such a condition, said to him in the utmost 
excitement, “ Who reduced you to such a state ? Tell me, my friend, if you 
can.” Thereupon the heroic boar told him the whole story. Then the monkey 
prostrated himself at his feet, and said to him with tears, — “ You must be 
a portion of some divinity, since you have thus rescued yourself from this 
animal nature : so tell me any wish that you may have, and I will 
endeavour to fulfil it for you.” When the monkey said this to the boar, 
the boar answered ; “ Friend, the only wish that I have is one difficult for 
even Destiny to fulfil. For my heart longs that I may recover my 
body as before, and that this unfortunate lioness that died of hunger 
before my eyes, may return to life, and satiate her hunger by devouring me.” 

While the boar was saying this, the god of Justice appeared in bodily 
form, and stroking him with his hand, turned him into a chief of sages 
possessing a celestial body. And he said to him ; “ It was I that assumed ' 
the form of this lion, and lioness, and cub, and produced this whole illusion, 
because I wished to conquer thee who art exclusively intent on benefiting 
thy fellow-creatures ; but thou, possessing perfect goodness, gavest thy 
life for others, and so hast triumphed over me the god of Justice, and 
gained this rank of a chief of sages.” The sage, hearing this, and seeing 
the god of Justice standing in front of him, said, “ Holy lord, this rank 
of chief of sages, even though attained, gives me no pleasure, since 
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my fneml this monkey has not as yet thrown off his animal nature,”# When 
the god of Justice heard this, he turned the monkey also into a sage. Of a 
truth association with the great produces great benefit. Then the god of 
Justice and the dead lioness disappeared. 

“ So you see, king, that it is easy for those, who in the strength of 
goodness do not relax their efforts after virtue, and are aided by gods, to 
attain the ends which they desire.” When the generous king Vinitamati 
had heard this tale from tlie Buddhist mendicant, he again used, when the 
night came, that charm for obtaining a dream. And after ho had had a 
dream, ho told it the next morning to tlie mendicant : “ I remember, a 
certain divine hermit said to me in my dream ‘ Son, you are now free from sin, 
enter on the discipline for obtaining the rank of a Bodhi‘<attva.’ And 
having heard tliat speech I woke up this morning with a mind at ease.” 
Wiien the king liad said this to tlie mendicant, who was his spiritual guide, ho 
took upon himself, with his permission, tliat difiicult vow on an auspicious 
day; and then he rernain(‘d continually showering favours on suitors, and 
yet his wealth proved incxliaustihlc, for prosperity is the result of virtue. 

One day a Brahman suitor came and .said to him : ” King, I am a 
Brahman, an inhabitant of the city of Piitali])utra. Thoi’c a Braliman- 
liakshasahas occupied my .sacrificial fire-ehamher and seized my son, and no 
expedient, which I can make use of, is of any avail against him. So I have 
come here to petition you, wlio are the wishing-treo of suppliants; give 
me that ring of yours that removes all noxious things, in order that I may 
have success.” When the Brahman made this request to the king, he gave 
liim witliout reluctance the ring he had obtained from Kalajihva. And 
when the Brahman departed with it, the fame of the king’s Bodhisattva- 
vow was spread abroad tbrongbont the world. 

Afterwards there came to him one day another guest, a prince named 
Indukalasa, from the northern region. The self-denying king, who knew 
that the prince was of high lineage, shewed him respect, and asked him 
what he desired. The prince answered, “ Vou arc celebrated on earth as 
the wishing-stonc of all suitor.s, you would not licnd away disappointed 
a man who even asked you for your life. Now I have come to you as a 
suppliant, becau.se I have been conquered and turned out of my father’s 
kingdom by my brother, whose name is Kanakakalaj^a. So give me, hero, 
yhnr excellent sword and horse, in order that by their virtue I may conquer 
tlie pretender and obtain my kingdom.” When king Vinitamati beard that, 
he gave that prince ids hor.se, and his sword, though they were the two talis- 
manic jewels that protected hi.s kingdom, and .so unshaken was hisself-donial 
that ho never hesitated for a moment, though his ministers heaved sighs with 
downcast faces. So the prince, having obtained the horse and sword, went and 
conquered his brother by their aid, and got possession of his kingdom. 
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But his brother Kanakakalasa, who was deprived of the kingdom ho 
had seized, came to the capital of that king Vinitamati ; and there he was 
preparing in his grief to enter the fire, but Vinitamati, hearing of it, said 
to his ministers ; “ This good man has been reduced to this state by my 
fault, so I will do him the justice, which I owe him, by giving him my 
kingdom. Of what use is this kingdom to me, unless it is employed to 
benefit my fellow-creatures ? As I have no children, let this man be my son. 
and inherit my kingdom.” After saying this, the king summoned Kana- 
kakalasa, and in spite of the opposition of his ministers gave him the 
kingdom. 

And after he had given away the kingdom, he immediately left the 
city with unwavering mind, accompanied by his two wives. And his 
subjects, when they saw it, followed him distracted, bedewing the ground 
with their tears, and uttering such laments as these, “ Alas ! the nectar- 
raved moon had become full so as to refresh the world, and now a cloud has 
suddenly descended and hid it from our eyes. Our king, the wishing-treo 
of Ins subjects, had begun to satisfy the desires of all living creatures, when 
lo ! he is removed somewhere or other by fate.” Then Vinitamati at last 
prevailed on them to return, and with unshaken resolution went on his way, 
with his wives, to the forest, without a carriage. 

And in course of time he reached a desert withoui water or tree, with 
sands heated by the sun, which appeared as if created by Destiny to test 
his firmness. Being thirsty and exbau.sted with the fatigue of the long 
journey, he reclined for a moment in a spot in this desert, and both ho and 
his two wives were overtaken by sleep. When he woke up and looked 
about him, ho beheld there a great and wonderful garden produced by the 
surpassing excellence of his own virtue. It had in it tanks full of cool pure 
water adorned with blooming lotuses, it was carpeted with dark green grass, 
its trees bent with the weight of their fruit, it had broad, high, smooth slabs of 
rock in shady places, in fact it seemed likeNandana drawn down from heaven 
by the power of the king’s generosity. The king looked again and again, 
and was wondering whether it could be a dream, or a delusion, or a favour 
bestowed on him by the gods, when suddenly he heard a speech uttered in 
the air by two Siddhas, who were roaming through the sky in the shape of 
a pair of swans, “ King, why should you wonder thus at the efficacy of 
your own virtue ? So dwell at your ease in this garden of perennial fruits 
and flowers.” When king Vinitamati heard this speech of the Siddhas, he 
remained in that garden with mind at ease, practising austerities, together 
with his wives. 

And one day, when he was on a slab of rock, ho beheld near him a certain 
man about to commit suicide by hanging himself. He went to him imme- 
diately, and with kindly words talked him over, and prevailed on him not to 
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destroy himself, and asked lum the reason of his wishing to do so. Then the 
man said, “ Listen, I will tell you the whole story from the beginning. I am 
the son of Nagasura, Soma^ura by name, of the race of Soma. It was said by 
those versed in the study of astrology, that ray nativity prognosticated that 
I should be a thief, so my father, afraid that that would come to pass, 
instructed me diligently in the law. Though I studied the law, I was 
led by association with bad companions to take to a career of thieving. 
For who is able to alter the actions of a man in bis previous births ? 

“ Then I was one day caught among some thieves by the police, and 
taken to the place of impalement, in order to bo put to death. At that 
moment a great elephant belonging to the king, which had gone mad, and 
broken its fastening, and was killing people in all directions, came td that 
very place. The executioners, alarmed at the elephant, left me and 
fled somewhere or other, and I escaped in that confusion and made off. 
Hut I heard from people that my father had died on hearing that I was 
being led off to execution, and that my mother had followed him. Then I 
was distracted with sorrow, and as I was wandering about despondcMit, intent 
on self-destruction, I hapjwned to reach in course of time this great unin- 
habited wood. No sooner had I entered it, than a celestial nymph suddenly 
revealed herself to me, and approached mo, and consoling me said to me ; 

* son, this retreat, which you have come to, belongs to the royal sage 
Vinitamati, so your sin is destroyed, and from him you shall learn wisdom.’ 
After saying this, she disappeared ; and I wandered about in search of that 
i*oyal sage, but not being able to tind him, I was on the point of abandoning 
the body, out of disappointment, wlicn I was seen by you.” 

When Somasura had said this, that royal sage took him to his own 
hut, and made himself known to him, and honoured him as a gue.st ; 
and after he had taken food, the kingly hermit, among many pious 
discourses, told him, as he listened submissively, the following tale, with the 
object of dissuading him from ignorance. 

story of HeubhuU. . my son, is to be 

avoided, for it brings harm in both 
worlds upon men of bewildered intellects : listen to this legend of sacred 
story. There lived in Pancbala, of old time, a Brahman named Deva- 
bbuti, and that Brahman, who was learned in tlie Vedas, had a chaste wife 
named Bhogadattd. One day when he had gone to bathe, his wife went 
into the kitchen-garden to get vegetables, and saw a donkey belonging to a 
washerman eating them. 8o she took up a stick and ran after the donkey, 
and the animal fell into a pit, as it was trying to escape, and broke its hoof. 
When its master heard of that, ho came in a passion, and beat with a stick, 
and kicked the Brahman woman. Accordingly she, being pregnant, had a 
miscarriage j but the washerman returned homo with bis donkey. 
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Then her husband, hearing of it, came home after bathing, and after 
seeing his wife, went, in his distress, and complained to the chief magistrate 
of the town. The foolish man immediately had the washerman, whose 
name was Baldsura, brought before him, and, after hearing the pleadings 
of both parties, delivered this judgment, “ Since the donkey’s hoof is 
broken, let the Brahman carry the donkey’s load for the washerman, until the 
donkey is again fit for work. And let the washerman make the Brahman’s 
wife pregnant again, since he made her miscarry. Let this be tlie punishment 
of the two parties respectively.” When the Brahman heard this, he and his 
wife, in their despair, took poison and died. And when the king heard of it, 
he put to death that inconsiderate judge, who had caused the death of a 
Brahman, and he had to be born for a long time in the bodies of animals. 

“ So people, who are obscured by the darkness of ignorance, stray into 
the evil paths of their vices, and not setting in front of them the lamp of 
sound treatises, of a surety stumble. When the royal sage had said this, 
Somasiira begged him to instruct him further, and Vinitamati, in order to 
train him aright, said, ‘‘ Listen, my son, I will teach you in due order the 
doctrine of perfections.” 

, There lived a long time ago in 

Story of the generous Induprabha^ p 

Kurukshetra a i^mg of the name or 

Malayaprabha. One day the king was about to give money to his subjects 
in a time of famine. But his ministers dissuaded him from doing so, out of 
avarice ; thereupon his son Induprabha said to him ; “ Father, why do you 
neglect your subjects at the bidding of wicked ministers ? For you are 
their wishing-tree, and they are your cows of plenty.” When his son per- 
sisted in saying this, the king, who was under the influence of his mini- 
sters, got annoyed, and said to him — ” What, my son, do I possess inex- 
haustible wealth ? If, without inexhaustible wealth, I am to be a wishing- 
tree to my subjects, why do you not take upon yourself that office. 
When the son heard that speech of his father’s, he made a vow that he 
would attain by austerities the condition of a wishing-tree, or die in the 
attempt. 

Having formed this detei'mination, the heroic prince went off to a 
forest where austerities were practised, and as soon as he entered it, the 
famine ceased. And when Indra was pleased with his severe austerities, 
he craved a boon from him, and' became a wishing-tree in his own city. 
And he seemed to attract the distant, and to summon suitors with his 
boughs stretched out in all directions, and with the songs of his birds. 
And every day he granted the most difficult boons to his petitioners. And 
be made his father’s subjects as happy as if they were in Paradise, since they 
had nothing left to wish for. One day Indra came to him and said to him, 
24i 
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tempting him ; “ You have fulfilled the duty of benefiting others ; come 
to Paradise.” Then that prince, who had become a wishing-tree, answered 
him, “ When these other trees with their pleasing flowers and fruits are 
for ever engaged in benefiting others, regardless of their own interests, how 
can I, who am a wishing-tree, disappoint so many men, by going to heaven 
for the sake of my own happiness?” When Indra heard this noble answer 
of his, he said, “ Then let all these subjects come to heaven also.” Then 
the prince, who had become a wisliing-tree, replied, “ If you are pleased 
with me, take all these subjects to heaven ; I do not care for it : I will 
perform a great penance for the sole object of benefiting others.” When 
Indra heard tliis, he praised him as an incarnation of Buddha, and being 
pleased, granted his petition, and returned to heaven, taking those subjects 
with him. And Induprabha left the shape of a tree, and living in the 
forest, obtained by austerities the rank of a Bodhisattva. 

“ So those, who are devoted to charity, attain success, and now I have 
told you the doctrine of the perfection of charity ; hear that of the per- 
fection of chastity.” 

Stori/ of the parrot, who was taught ^ time ago there lived on 
Virtue bg the ling of the parrots, the Viiidhya mountain a continent 

king of parrots, named Hemaprabha, who was an incarnation of a 
portion of a Buddha, and was rich in chastity that he had imictised 
during a former birth. lie remembered his former state and was a 
teacher of virtue, lie had for warder a parrot named Charumati, wlio 
was a fool enslaved to his passions. Once on a tiiiio, a female parrot, his 
mate, was killed by a fowler, who was laying snares, and he was so much 
grieved at being separa4:cd from her, that ho was reduced to a mis(^rable 
condition. Then Hemaprabha, the wi.se king of the parrots, in order by an 
artifice to rescue him from his grief, told him this false tale for liis good ; 
“ Your wife is not dead, she has escaped from the snare of the fowler, for I 
saw her alive a moment ago. Come, I will shew her to you.” Having said 
this, the king took Charumati through the air to a lake. There he shewed 
him Ills own reflection in the water, and said to him ; “ Look ! hero is your 
wife !” When the fooli.sIi parrot heard that, and saw his own reflection in the 
watei’, he went into it joyfully, and tried to embrace and kiss his wife. 
But not being embraced in return by bis beloved, and not bearing her 
voice, ho said to himself : “ Why does not my beloved embrace me and 
speak to me.” Supposing therefore that she was angry with him, he wont 
and brought an dmalaka fruit, and dropped it on his own reflection, think- 
ing that it was his beloved, in order to coax her. The dmalaka fruit 
sank into the water, and rose again to the surface, and the parrot, supposing 
that his gift had been rejected by his beloved, went full of grief to king 
Hemaprabha and said to him, “King, that wife of mine will not touch me 
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or speak to me. Moreover she rejected the dmnlalca fruit which I gave 
her,” When the king heard that, he said to him slowly, as if he were 
reluctant to tell it, “ I ought not to tell you this, but iievei-theless I will 
tell you, because I love you so much. Your wife is at present in love with 
another, so how can she shew you affection ? And I will furnish you with V 
ocular proof of it in this very tank.” After saying this, he took him there, 
and shewed him their two rellectioiis close together in the tank. Wlien 
the foolish parrot saw it, he thought his wife was in the embrace of anotlier 
male parrot, and turning round disgusted, he said to the king, “ Your 
Majesty, this is the result of my folly in not listening to your advice : So 
tell me, now, what I ought to do.” When the warder said this, king 
Hcmaprablia, thinking that he had now an opportunity of instructing him, 
thus addressed him ; “ It is better to take ILalahala poison, it is better to 
wreathe a serpent round one’s neck, than to repose conlidence in females, a 
calamity against which neither charms nor talismanic jewels avail. Female-!, 
being, like the winds, very changeful, and enveloped with a thick cloud of 
passion,* detile those who are walking in the right path, and disgrace them 
altogether. So wise men, of linn nature, should not cl^ijive to them, but 
should practise chastity, in order to obtain tlie rank of sages who havo 
subdued their passions.” Charumati, having been thus instructed by the 
king, renounced the society of females, and gradually >ocame, continent like 
Uuddha. 

“ So you see, those that are rich in chastity deliver others ; and, now 
that I have instructed ypu in the perfection of chastity, listen to the per- 
fection of patience.” 

Sto,-!/ of the patient hermit S'nbhct. There lived on the Kedara 

naya. ' mountain a great hermit, named 

S'ubhanaya, who was for ever bathing in the waters of the Mandakini, and 
was gentle and emaciated with penance. One night, some robbers came 
there to look for some gold, which they had previously buried there, but 
they could not find it anywhere. Accordingly, thinking that in that unin- 
. habited place it could only have been carried oft by tlie hermit, they entered 
his cell and said to him ; “ Ah ! you hypocritical hermit, give up our gold, 
which you have taken from the earth, for you have succeeded in robbing us, 
who are robbers by profession.” When the hermit, who had not taken tlie 
treasure, was falsely reproached in these words by the robbers, ho said, “ I did 
not take away your gold, and I have never seen any gold.” Then the good 
hermit was beaten with sticks by those robbers, and yet the truthful man con- 
tinued to tell the same story ; and then the robbers cut off, one after another, 
his hands and his feet, thinking that he was obstinate, and finally gouged out 
his eyes. But when they found that, in spite of all this, he continued to 
* The word also means “ dust.” 
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fell the same tale without flinching, they came to the conclusion that some 
one else had stolen their gold, and they returned by the way that they 
came. 


The next morning a king, named S^ekharajyoti, a pupil of that hermit’s, 
who had come to have an interview with him, saw him in that state. Then, be- 
ing tortured with sorrow for his spiritual guide,* he questioned him, and found 
out the state of the case, and had a search made for those robbers, and had 
them brought to that very spot. And he was about to have them put to death, 
when the hermit said to him ; “ King, if you put them to death, I will kill 
myself. If the sword did this work on me, how are they in fault ? And if 
they put the sword in motion, anger put them in motion, and their 
auger was excited by the loss of their gold, and that was due to my sins in 
a previous state of existence, and that was due to my ignorance, so my 
ignorance is the only thing that has injured me. So my ignorance should 
be slain by me. Moreover, even if these men deserved to be put to death for 
doing me an injury, ought not their lives to be saved on account of their having 
done me a benetit ? For if they had not done to me what they have done, 
there would have b^en no one with regard to whom I could have practised 
patience, of which the fruit is emancipation ? So they have done me a 
thorough benefit.” With many speeches of this kind did the patient hermit 
instruct the king, and so he delivered tlie robbers from punishment. And 
on account of the excellence of his asceticism his body immediately became 
unmutilatcd as before, and that moment he attained emancipation. 

“ Thus patient men escape from the world of births. I have now 
explained to you the perfection of patience ; listen to the perfection of 
perseverance.” 

Stor^j of the persevering young JBriih^ Once on a time there was a 

young Brahman of the name of Mala- 
dhara : hi; beheld one day a prince of the Siddhas flying through the air. 
Wishing < to rival him, he fastened to his sides wings of grass, and 
continually leaping up, he tried to learn the art of flying in the air. And 
as he continued to make this useless attempt every day, he was at last seen 
by the prince while he was roaming though the air. And the prince 
thought, I ought to take pity on this boy who shews spirit in struggling 
earnestly to attain an impossible object, for it is my business to patronize 
guch.” Thereupon, being pleased, he took the Brahman boy, by his magic 
power, upon his shoulder, and made him one of his followers. “ Thus you 
806 that even ^ods are pleased with perseverance ; I have now set before 
you the perfe^ion of perseverance ; hear the perfection of meditation.” 


Story of Malayamdlin. 


Of old time there dwelt in the 
Carnatic a rich merchant, named 


• Or “ by groat sorrow.” 
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Vijayamalin, and he had a son named Malayamalin. One day Malayamalin, 
when he was grown up, went with his father to the king’s court, and there 
he saw the daughter of the king Indukcsarin, Induyasas by name. That 
maiden, like a bewildering creeper of love,* entered the heart of the young 
merchant, as soon as he saw her. Then he returned home, and remained in 
a state of pallor, sleej^less at night, and during the day cowering with con- • 
tracted limbs, having taken upon himself the kumuda-^ovj.-\ And thinking 
continually of her, he was averse to food and all other things of the kind, 
and even when questioned by his relations, he gave no more answer than if 
he had been dumb. 

Then, one day, the king’s painter, whose name was Mantharaka, an 
intimate friend of his, said to him in private, wlien in this state owing to the 
sorrow of separation : “ Friend, why do you remain leaning against the 
wall like a man in a picture ? Like a lifeless image, you neither eat, nor 
hear, nor see.” When his friend the painter asked him this question 
persistently, the merchant’s son at last told him his desire. The painter said 
to him ; “ It is not fitting that you, a mercliant’s son, should fall in love with 
a princess. Let the swan desire the beautiful face of ihe lotuses of all 
ordinary lakes, but what has he to do with the delight of enjoying the 
lotus of that lake, which is the navel of Vishnu ? Still the painter could not 
prevent him from nursing his passion ; so he painted the princess on a piece 
of canvass, and gave her picture to him to solace his longing, and to 
enable him to while away the time. And the young merchant spent his 
time in gazing on, coaxing, and touching, and adorning her picture, and he 
fancied that it was the real princess Induyasas, and gradually became 
absorbed in her, and did all that he did under that belief. J And in course 
of time he was so engrossed by that fancy, that he seemed to see her, 
though she was only a painted figure, talking to him and kissing him. Then 
be was happy, because he had obtained in imagination union with his 
beloved, and he was contented, because the whole world was for him contained 
in that piece of painted canvass. 

One night, when the moon was rising, he took the picture and went 
out of his house with it to a garden, to amuse himself with his beloved. 
And there he put down the picture at the foot of a tree, and went to a dis- 
tance, to pick flowers for his darling. At that moment he was seen by a 
hermit, named Vinayajyoti, who came down from heaven out of compassion, 
to rescue him from his delusion. He by his supernatural power painted in 
one part of the picture a live black cobra, and stood near invisible. In the 
meanwhile Malayamalin returned there, after gathering those flowers, and 

♦ M&ra, the god of Love, is the Buddhist devil. 

t The Kumuda remains with its petals closed during the day. 

X I follow the Sanskrit College MS. reading dhriti/d. 
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seeing the black serpent on the canvass, he reflected, Where does this 
serpent come from now ? Has it been created by fate to protect this fair 
one, the treasure-house of beauty.” Thus reflecting, he adorned with 
flowers the fair one on the canvass, and fancying that she surrendered her- 
self to him, he embraced her, and asked her the above question, and at that 
very moment the hermit threw an illusion over him, which made him see 
her bitten by the black snake and unconscious. Then ho forgot that it 
was only canvass, and exclaiming, alas ! alas ! he fell distracted on the 
earth, like a Vidyadhara brought down by the canvass acting as a talisman. 
But soon he recovered consciousness, and rose up weeping and determined 
on suicide, and climbed up a lofty tree, and threw himself from its top. 
But, as he was falling, the great hermit appeared to him, and bore him up 
in his hands, and consoled him, and said to him, “ Foolisli boy, do you 
not know that the real princess is in her palace, and that this princess on 
the canvass is a painted figure devoid of life ? So who is it that you em- 
brace, or who has been bitten by the serpent ? Or what is this delusion 
of attributing reality to the creation of your own desire, that has taken 
possession of your passionate heart ? Why do you not investigate the truth 
with equal intensity of contemplation, in order that you may not again 
become the victim of such sorrows ?” 

When the hermit had said this to the young merchant, the night of 
his delusion was dispersed, and he recovered his senses, and, bowing beforo 
the hermit, he said to him ; “ Holy one, by your favour I have been rescued 
from this calamity ; do me the favour of rescuing me also from this 
changeful world.” When Malayamalin made this request to the hermit, 
who was a Bodhisattva, he instructed him in his own knowledge and dis- 
appeared. Then Malayamalin went to the forest, and by the power of bis 
asceticism he came to know tlic real truth about that which is to be rejected 
and that which is to be chosen, with the reasons, and attained the rank of an 
Arhat. And the compassionate man returned, and by teaching them know- 
ledge, he made king Indukesarin and his citizens obtain salvation. 

So even untruth, in the case of those mighty in contemplation, 
becomes true. I have now explained the perfection of contemplation; 
listen to the perfection of wisdom.” 

Story of tJte robber who won over Fama’s Long ago there lived in Sinhala- 

oecretary, dvipa a robber, of the name of Sinhavi- 

krama. who since his birth had nourished his body with other men’s wealth 
stolen from every quarter. In time ho grew old, and desisting from his 
occupation, he reflected ; “ What resources have I in the other world ? 
Whom ilall I betake myself to for protection there ? If I betake myself 
to S^iva or Vishnu, what value will they attach to me, when they have 
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gods, hermits, and others to worship them ? So I will worship Chitragupta’*' 
who alone records the good and evil deeds of men. He may deliver me 
by his power. For he, being a secretary, does alone the work of Brahma 
and Siva : he writes down or erases in a moment the whole world, which 
is in his hand.” Having thus reflected, he began to devote himself to 
Chitragupta ; he honoured him specially, and in order to please him, kept 
continually feeding Brahmans. 

While he was carrying on this system of conduct, one day Chitragupta 
came to the house of that robber, in the form of a guest, to examine into 
his real feelings. The robber received him courteously, entertained him, 
and gave him a present, and then said to him, “ Say tliis, ‘ May Chitragupta 
be propitious to you’.” Then Chitragupta, who was disguised as a Brali- 
man, said, “ Why do you neglect Siva, and Vishnu, and tlie other gods, and 
devote yourself to Chitragupta ?” When the robber Sinhavikrama lieard 
that, he said to liim, “ What business is that of yours. I do not need any 
other gods but him.” Then Chitragupta, wearing the form of a Biahrnan, 
went on to say to him, “ Well, if you will give me your wife, I will say 
it.” When ISinhavikrama heard that, he was pleased, find said to him : 
“ I hereby give you my wife, in order to please the god whom I have specially 
chosen for rny own.” When Chitragupta heard that, he revealed himself 
to him and said, “ I am Chitragu2)ta himself, and I am pleased with you, 
so tell me what I am to do for you.” 

Then Sinhavikrama was exceedingly pleased and said to him, Holy 
one, take such order as that I shall not die.” Then Chitragupta said, 
‘‘ Death is one from whom it is im2)ossible to guard 2:>eople ; but still I 
will devise a plan to save you : listen to it. Ever since Death was con- 
sumed by Siva, being angry on account of S'vcta, and was created again 
in this world because he was required, f wherever S'veta lives, he abstains 
from injuring other peojde, as well as S'veta himself, for he is restrained by 
the command of the god. And at present the hermit S'veta is on the 
other side of the eastern ocean, in a grove of ascetics beyond the river 
Turangini. That grove cannot be invaded by Death, so I will take you 
and jdace you there. But you must not return to this side of the Taran- 
gini. However, if you do return out of carelessness, and Death seizes you, 
I will devise some way of escape for you, when you have come to the other 
world.” 

♦ A being recording the vices and virtues of mankind in Yama’s world. Kuhn, 
in his Westfalischo Sagen, p. 71, speaks of “ a devil who records the evil deeds of men." 
Bdhtlingk and lloth say that utpunsayati in si. 323 should be ntpdnsanati, 

t Compare the story in Wuldau’s Bohmische Maichen, p. 5242, Gut dass es dm Tod 
avf Erden gibt ! 
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When Chifcragupta had said this, he took the delighted Sinha- 
vikrama, and placed him in that grove of asceticism belonging to S'veta, 
and then disappeared. And after some time Death went to the hither 
bank of the river Tarangini, to carry off Sinhavikrama. While there, he 
created by his delusive power a heavenly nymph, and sent her to him, as he 
saw no other means of getting hold of him. The fair one went and 
approached Sinhavikrama, and artfully enslaved him, fascinating him with 
her wealth of beauty. After some days had passed, she entered the 
Tarangini, which was disturbed with waves, giving out that she wished to 
see her relations. And while Sinhavikrama, who had followed her, was 
looking at her from the bank, she slipped in the middle of the river. And 
there she uttered a piercing cry, as if she was being carried away by the 
stream, exclaiming, “ My husband, can you see me carried away by the 
stream without saving me ? Are you a jackal in courage, and not a lion as 
your name denotes ?’* When Sinhavikrama heard that, he rushed into the 
river, and the nymph pretended to be swept away by the current, and when 
he followed her to save her, she soon led him to the otlier bank. When ho 
reached it. Death threw his noose over his neck, and captured him ; for 
destruction is ever impending over those whoso minds are captivated by 
objects of sense. 

Then the careless Sinhavikrama was led off by Death to the hall of 
Yama, and there Cbitragupta, whose favour he had long ago won, saw liim, 
and said to him in private j* “ If you are asked here, whether you will stay 
in hell first or in heaven, ask to be allowed to take your period in heaven first. 
And while you live in heaven, acquire merit, in order to ensure the 
permanence of your stay there. And then perform severe asceticism, in 
order to expiate your sin.” When Chitragupta said this to Sinhavikrama, 
who was standing there abashed, with face fixed on the ground, be readily 
consented to do it. 

And a moment afterwards Yama said to Chitragupta, “ Has this robber 
any amount of merit to his credit or not ?” Then Chitragupta said, " In- 
deed he is hospitable, and be bestowed his own wife on a suitor, in order to 
please his favourite deity ; so he has to go to heaven for a day of the 
gods.” When Yama heard this, he said to Sinhavikrama; “Tell me, 
which will you take first, your happiness or your misery ?” Thpn Sinlia- 
•vikrama entreated that he might have his happiness first. So Yama 
ordered his chariot to bo brought, and Sinhavikrama mounted it, and went 
off to heaven, remembering the words of Chitragupta. 

There he rigidly observed a vow of bathing in the Ganges of heaven, 
and of muttering prayers, and remained indifferent to the enjoyments of 

♦ Op.ihe gpeoch of Chi, the scribe of the realms below, in Giles’s Strange Stories 
from a Chinese Studio, p. 366. 
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tlie place, and so he obtained the ])rivilege of dwelling there for another 
year of the gods. Thus in course ot‘ time he obtained a right to perpetual 
residence in lieaven, by virtue of his severe asceticism, and by propitiating 
S'iva his sin was burnt up, and he obtained knowledge. Then the messengers 
of hell were not able to look him in the face, and Chitragupta blotted out 
the record of his sin on his birch-bark register, and Yama was silent. 

“ Thus Sinhavikrama, thougli a robber, obtained emanei{)ation by virtue 
of true discernment ; and now I have explained to you the perfection of 
discernment. And thus, my son, the wise embark on these six perfections 
taught by Buddha, as on a ship, and so cross the ocean of temporal exis- 
tence.” 

While Somasura was being thus instructed in the forest by king 
Vinitamati, who had attained the rank of a Bodbi.sattva, the sun heard 
these religious lessons, and became subdued, and assuming the hue of 
sunset as the red robe of a Buddhist, entered the cavern of the western 
mountain. Then king Vinitamati and Somasura performed their evening 
rites, according to pious usage, and spent the night there. And the next 
day, Vinitamati went on to teach Somasura the law of* Buddha with all 
its secrets.* Then Somasiira built a hut at the foot of a tree, and remained 
there in the wood, silting at the feet of that instructc*’, absorbed in contein? 
plation. And in course of time those two, the teacher and the pupil, 
attained supernatural powers, the result of abstraction, and gained the 
highest illumination. 

And in the meanwhile, Indukalasa came, out of jealousy, and by the 
might of bis sword and horse ejected bis brother Kanakakalasa from the 
kingdom of Abichchbatra also, which Vinitamati gave him, when be was 
alHicted at losing bis first kingdom. He, having been deposed from his 
throne, wandered about with two or three of his ministers, and, as chance 
would have it, reached the grove, which was the retreat of Vinitamati. And 
while be was looking for fruits and water, as be suffered from severe hunger 
and thirst, Indra burnt up the wood by bis magic power, and made it as it 
was before, wishing to entrap Vinitamati by making it impossible for him 
to shew such hospitality to every wayfarer.f And Vinitamati, beholding 
the grove, which was his retreat, suddenly turned into a dosei’t, roamed about 
hither and thither for a short time, in a state of bewilderment. And 
then he saw Kanakalasa, who in the course of bis wanderings had come 
there with bis followers, and was now his guest, and be and bis train were 
all on the point of death from hunger. And the hospitable Bodliisattva 
approached the king, when he was in this state, and asked him Ins story, 
and then he exerted his discernment, and said to him, “Though this wood 

* I aubstituto Jiaudilhaui for bodhuui. 

t I follow the Sanskrit Collogo MS. which reads loi)atah for hbhatah. 
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has become a desert, and affords no hospitable entertainment, still I can 
tell you an expedient for saving your lives in your present state of hunger. 
Only half a kos from here there is a deer, which has been killed by falling 
into a hole, go and save your lives by eating its flesh.” His guest, who 
was suffering from hunger, took his advice, and set out for that place with 
his followers, but the Bodhisattva Vinitamati got there before him. He 
reached that hole, and by his supernatural power assumed the form of a 
deer, and then he threw himself into it, and sacriticed his life for the sake 
of his petitioner. Then Kanakakala^a and his followers slowly reached 
that hole, and found the deer lying dead in it. So they pulled it out, and 
made a fire with grass and thorns, and roasted its flesh, and devoured it all. 
In the meanwhile the Bodhisattva’s two wives, the daughter of the Naga 
and the princess, seeing that the wood of their retreat had been destroyed, 
and not seeing their husband, were much distressed, and went and told what 
had happened, to Somasura, whom they roused from deep meditation. He 
soon discerned by contemplation what his spiritual teacher had done, and 
he told the news to his wives, distressing as it was to them. And he 
quickly went with 'them to that hole, in which his spiritual guide had 
sacrificed himself for his guests. There the princess and the Naga’s 
daughter, seeing that only the bones and horns of the deer, into which their 
husband had turned himself, remained, mourned for him. And the two 
ladies, who were devoted to their husband, took his horns and bones, and 
brought a heap of wood from their hermitage, and entered the fire. And 
then Kanakalasa and his companions, who were there, being grieved when 
they heard the story, entered the fire aUo.” 

When all this had taken place, Somasura, unahle to endure the grief, 
which he felt for the lo.'S of his spiritual teacher, took to a bed of darbha- 
grass with the iiiteutioii of yielding up his breath. And then Indra appeared 
to him in person and said to him, “ Do not do so, for 1 did all this to try 
your spiritual teacher. And 1 have now sprinkled with amrita the ashes 
and bones, which were all that remained of him, and his wives, and his 
guests, and restored them all to life.”* When Somasura heard Indra say 
this, he worshipped him, and ro.se up delighted, and went and looked, and 
lo ! his spiritual guide the Bodhisattva Vinitamati had risen up again alive, 
with his wives, and Kanakakalasa, and his attendants. Then ho honoured 
with an inclination of the head, and worshipped with gifts of flowers and 
resfjectful speeches, his spiritual father, who had returned from the other 
world with his wives, and feasted his eyes upon him. And while Kana- 

• Tliia idea is found in the story of Jnnutavdhana in the 2l8t Taranga of this 
work, where see note. Cp. also “ Das Wassor des Lobens,” Grimm. 97, and tho notes 
in his Srd volume. 8oe al.so note on page 499 of Vol. I ; and llerrtago’s edition of 
the Engl^h Gesta, page 344. 
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kakahisa and his followers were respectfully testifying their devotion to 
him, all the gods came there, headed by Brahma and Vishnu. And pleased 
with the goodness of Vinitamati, they all gave him by their divine power 
boons earned by bis disinterestedness, and then disappeared. And Soma- 
i^ura and the others told their history, and then Vinitamati went with 
them to another and a heavenly wood of ascetics. 

“ So you see that in this world even those who are reduced to ashes 
meet again, much more men who are alive and can go whore they will. 
So, my son, no more of abandoning the body ! Go, for you are a brave 
man, and you shall certainly be re-united with Mrigankadatta.” When 
I had heard this tale from the old female ascetic, I bowed before her, and 
set out, sword in hand, with renewed hope, and in course of time I reached 
this forest, and was, as fate would have it, captured by these S'avaras, who 
were seeking a victim for Durga. And after wounding me in fight, 
they hound me, and brouglit me as a prisoner to this king of the S'avaras 
Mayavatu. Here I have found you, my sovereign, accompanied hy two or 
three of your ministers, and by your favour 1 am as happy as if I were in my 
own house. 

When Mrigankadatta, who was in the palace of the S'avara prince, 
had heard this history of the adventures of hisfri'nd Gunakara told hy 
himself, be was much pleased, and after he had seen the proper remedies 
applied to the body of that minister who had been wounded in fight, as 
the day was advancing, he rose up with his other friends, and performed the 
duties of the day. 

And he remained there for some days engaged in restoring Gunakara 
to health, though eager to go to Ujjayini, in order to be re* united witli his 
other friends and to obtain S'asankavati.* 


CHAPTER LXXIIL 


Then Gunakara’s wounds healed, and he recovered his health, so 
Mrigankadatta' took leave of his friend the king of the S'avaras, and set 
out from his town on a lucky day for Ujjayiiu, to find S afenkavati. 

But his friend followed him a long way with his retinue, accompanied 
by his ally Durgapi^aeha king of the MiVtangas, and made a proinise to 
come to his assistance. And as he was going along with h.s friends Sfriita- 
dhi, and Vimalabuddhi, and Gupakara, and Blmnaparakraina, and 
for his other friends in that Vindbya forest, it happe.icil that he slept 
• I read MagUyo.«, which is found in the Sanskrit College Mb. 
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day on the road with his ministers at the foot of a certain tree. And he 
suddenly awoke, and got up, and looked about him, and beheld there 
another man asleep. And when he uncovered his face, he recognised him 
as his own minister Vichitrakatha, who had arrived there. And Vicliitra* 
katha too woke up, and saw his master Mrigankadatta, and joyfully 
embraced his feet. And the prince embraced him, with eyes wide open 
with delight at seeing him so unexpectedly, and all hi.s ministers woke up 
and welcomed him. Then all in turn told him their adventures, and asked 
him to tell his, and Vichitrakatha began to relate his story as follows ; 

Story of Vichitrakatha' s adroitares At that time, when you were dis- 
after hie eeparahon from the prmce. persed ill all directions by tbe curse 

of Paravataksha, I too in my bewilderment wandered about alone for a lon^ 
time. And after I had roamed far, .still unconscious, I suddenly reached in 
the course of the ne.xt day, when I was tired out, a great and heavenly town 
on the outskirts of the forest. There a godlike being, aceompanii'd by two 
consorts, beheld me, and had me bathed with cool water, ami restored my 
strength. And he mule me enter his city, and carefully fed me with 
heavenly food, then he ate himself, and those two wives of his ate after 
him. And after the meal,* being refreshed, I said to him, “ Who arc you, 
sir, and why have you thu.s saved the life of me who am resolved on death f 
For I must certainly abandon the body, as 1 have lost my master.” 
When I had said this, I tidd him my whole story. Then that noble and 
kind being said to me, “ I am a Yaksha, these are my wives, and you 
have come here to-day as my guest, and you know that it is the duty 
of householders to honour guests to the utmost of their power. I have 
accordingly welcomed you. Hut why do you wish to abandon the body ? 
For this separation of yours is due to the curse of a Niiga, and will lust 
only a short time. And you will certainly be all re-united, when the 
curse pronounced on you has spent its force. And rellect, my’ good man ; 
who is bo^n free from sorrow in this world ? Hear what sorrow i have gone 
through, though 1 arn a Yak.'iha.” 

Story of Mlarmaa. uJirncd Trigartfi, 

the garland that adorns the head of 
this bride the earth, .strung with virtue.s as witli flowers.f In it there 
lived a young Ijrahinan named Pavitradhara, who was himself poor in 
worldly wealth, but rich in relation.s, high birth, and other advantagc.s. That 
high-spirited Brahman, living in the midst of rich people, adlected,— 
“ Though 1 live up to the rules of my caste, I do not cut a good figure in 
the midst of these rich people, like a word without meaningj; among the 

♦ I road with tho MS. in the Sanskrit Collogo hhnltoitaram. 

It also means “ the virtiir.s of ^ood or learned men.” 

I It also meaiis ” without wealth vritta also ineuiis “ ractro.” 
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Words of some splendid poem ; and ‘ being a man of honour, I cannot 
have recourse to service or donations. So I will go into some out-of-the- 
way place and get into my power a Yakshiiii,* for my spiritual teacher 
taught me a charm for accomplishing this.” Having formed this resolu- 
tion, the Brahman Pavitradhara went to the forest, and accordi ng to the 
prescribed method he won for himself a Yakshini, named Saudamini. And 
when he had won her, he lived united with her, like a hanytin-tvQQ, that 
has tided througli a severe winter, united to tiie glory of spring. One 
day the Yakshini, seeing her husband Pavitradhara in a state of despon- 
dency, because no son had been born to him, thus addressed him, “ Do not 
be despondent, my husband, for a son shall be born to us. And now hear 
this story whicli I am about to tell you.” 


Story of Saitddmuii. 


There is on the confines of the 
soutliern region a range of tamdla 
forests, dark with clouds that obscure the sun, looking like the home of 
the monsoon. In it dwells a famous Yakslia of the name of Prithiidara, 
and I am his only daughter, Saudamini by name. My loving father led 
me from one mighty mountain to another, and I was* for ever amusing 
myself in heavenly gardens. 

And one day, as I was sporting on mount Kaihi.sa with my friend 
Kapisabhru, I saw a young Yaksha named Attahasa. He too, as he stood 
among his companions, belield me ; and immediately our eyes were mutu- 
ally attracted by one another’s beauty. When my father saw that, and 
ascertained that the match would be no mesalliance, he summoned Atta- 
hasa, and arranged our marriage. And after he had fixed an au'^pi- 
cious day, he took me home, but Attahasa returned to his home with his 
friends in high spirits. But the next day my friend Kapisabhru came 
to me with a downcast air, and when 1 questioned her, she was at 
length induced to say this ; “ Friend, I must tell you this bad news, 
though it is a thing which should not be told. As I was coming to- 
day, I saw your betrothed Attahasa in a garden named Chitrasthala, 
on a plateau of the Himalayas, full of longing for you. And his friends, in 
order to amuse him, made him in sport king of the Y^akshas, and they made 
bis brother Diptasikha personate Nadakuvara his son, and they themselves 
became his ministers. While your beloved was being solaced in this way by 
his friends, Nadakuvara, who was roaming at will through the air, saw him. 
And the son of the king of wealth, being enraged at what he saw, summon- 
ed him, and cursed him in the following words ; ‘ Since, though a servant, 
you desire to pose as a lord, become a mortal, you villain ! As you wish to 
mount, fall ’ When he laid this curse on Attahasa, he answered despond- 
ingly, ‘ Prince, I foolishly did this to dispel my longing, not through 


* i, female Yakaha. 
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aspiring to any lofty rank, so have mercy upon me/ When Nadaktivara 
heard this sorrowful speech of his, he ascertained by meditation that the 
case was so, and said to him by way of fixing an end for the curse, ‘ You 
shall become a man, and beget on that Yakshinf, with whom you are in 
love, your younger brother Diptasikha by way of son,* and so you shall be 
delivered from your curse, and obtain your own rank once more, together 
with your wife, and this brother of yours shall be born as yo\ir son, and 
after he has reigned on eartli, he shall be released from his curse.’ When 
the son of the god of wealth had said this, Attahasa disappeared somewhere 
or other by virtue of the curse. And when I saw that, my friend, I came hero 
to you grieved.” When my friend said this to me, I was reduced to a 
terrible state by grief, and after I had bewailed my lot, I went and told it 
to my parents, and I spent that time in hope of a re-union with my beloved 

“ You are Attahasa born again as a Brahman, and I am that 
Yakshim, and we have been thus united here, so we sliall soon have a son 
born to us. When the Brahman Pavitradhara’s wise wile Saudamiin said 
this to him, he conceived the hope that he would have a son, and was much 
delighted. And in course of time a sou was born to him by that iakshini, 
whose birth cheered up their house and Ids mind. And wlicn Pavitradhara 
saw the face of that son, he immediately a.ssumed a celestial shape and 
became again the Yaksha Attahasa. And he said to that Yakshiiu, “ My 
dear, our curse is at an end. I have become Attahasa as before, come let 
us return to our own phice.” 

When he said this, his wife said to him, “ Think what is to become 
of the child your brother, who through a curse has been born as your son.” 
When Attahasa heard tiiat, he saw wliat was to bo done by means of Ida 
powers of contemplation, and said to her ; “ My dear, there is in this town 
a Brahman of the name of Devadarsana. He is poor in children and in 
wealth, and, though ho keeps up five fires, hunger makes two others burn 
more fiercely, namely, the fire of digestion in his own stomach and 
in that of his wife. And one day, as ho was cngagqd in asceticism 
to obtain wealth and a .son, the holy god of fire, whom he was pro- 


• The notion which Lucretius ridicules in his famous lines, (Book III, 770 and/,) 
Denique connhia ad Vemris pnrtmque feranim 
AW animaa proeUn dcrxdicnlnm cm videtuKj 
Expecture tmmoHah'H marlulm membra Acc. 

would, it is dear, present no difficulty to the mind of a Hindu. Nor would ho 
be much influenced by the arguriumt in lines 670-674 of the same book, 

PrefAerea si immortdlis nutura aniniai 
Constat^ et in corpus uascentibus insinuetMr^ 

Out super anteaclam fctatem mimintssc ncquimuSj 
Nte VHbi0ia gestarum rerum uUa tenemua f 
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pitiating, said to him in a dream, ‘ Yon have not a son of your own, 
but you shall have an adopted son, and by means of him, Brahman, 
your poverty shall come to an end.’ On account of this revelation 
of the god of fire, the B rail man is at the present moment expecting 
that son, so we inui^t give him this cliild of ours, for this is the decree of 
fate.” After Attahasa had s lid this to his beloved, he placed the child on 
the top of a pitcher full of gold, and fastened round its neck a garland of 
heavenly jewels, and deposited it in the house of tliat Brahman at night 
when he and his wife were asleep, and then went with his beloved to his 
own place. 

Then the Brahman Devadarsana and his wife woke up, and beheld that 
young moon of a child flittering with resplendent jewels, and the Brahman 
thought in his astonishment, “ What can be the meaning of this ?” but when 
he saw the pot of gold, he remembered what the god of lire had told him in 
his dream, and rejoiced. And he took tliat young son given him by fate, 
and that wealth, and in the morning he made a great feast. And on the 
eleventh day be gave the child the appropriate name of S ridarsana.’* Then 
the Brahman T)evadar.<^ana, having become very rich, reitiained performing 
liis sacrilioial and other ceremonies, and enjoying the good things of this 
world at the same time. 

The brave S'ridai'sana grew up in his father’s house, and acquired great 
skill in the Vedas and other brandies of learning, and in the use of weapons. 
But in course of time, when he had grown up, his fatlier Devadarsana, 
who had gone on a pilgrimage to sacred bathing-places, died at Prayaga. 
His mother, hearing of that, entered the fire, and then Sh’idarsana mourned 
for them, and performed on their behalf the ceremonies enjoined in the 
sacred treatises. But in course of time his grief diminished, and as he was 
not married, and had no relations, he became, though well educated, devoted 
to gambling. And in a short time bis wealth was consumed by means of 
that vice, and he had difficulty in obtaining even food. 

One day, after he had remained in the gambling-hall without food 
for three days, being unable to go out for shame, as be bad not got a 
decent garment to wear, and refusing to eat the food which others gave him, 
a certain gambler, named Mukbaraka, who was a friend of bis, said to him, 
“ Why are you so utterly overwlielmed ? Do you not know that such is 
the nature of the sinful vice of gambling ? Do you not know that the dice 
are the sidelong loving looks of the goddess of 111 Luck ? Has not Pro- 
vidence ordained for you the usual lot of the gambler ? His arms are 
his only clothing, the dust is his bed, the cross-roads are his house, ruin 
is his wife.t So why do you refuse to take food ? Why do you 

♦ i, 6. vision of the goddess of Fortune : somothiiig like Fortunatus. 

t I r^ad bdhu and vidhvastatd : kim tad in 51. 78 should probably be tat him. 
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Stoi'y of Bhunandana. 


neglect 3 ^our health, though you are a wise man ? For what object of 
desire is there that a resolute man cannot obtain, as long as he continues 
alive ? Hear in illustration of this truth the Ibllowing wonderful story of 
Bhiinandana.” 

There is here a region named 
Ka^nura, the ornament of the earth, 
which the Creator made as a second heaven, after creating tlie first heaven, 
for men who have done righteous deeds. The difference between the two 
is that in heaven deliglits can only be seen, in Kasmira they can be actually 
enjoyed. The two glorious goddesses S'ri and Sarasvati botli frequent it, 
as if they vied with one another, saying — “ I liavc the preeminence hei e” — 
“No, it is 1.” — The Himala^^a encircles it with its embrace, as if to prevent 
Kali, the adversary of virtue, from entering it. The Vitasta adorns it, and 
repels sin with its waves, as if they were hands, and seems to say, “ Depart 
far from this land which is full of waters sacred to the gods.” In it the 
long lines of lofty palaces, whitened with silvery plaster, imitate the cliffs 
at the foot of the neighbouring Himalaya. In this land there lived a king, 

, named Bhunandaira, who upheld as a spiritual guide the system of the 
castes and the prescribed stages of life, learned in science and traditional 
lore, the moon that delighted hi.s subjects. His valour was displayed in 
the kingdoms of his foes, on which he left the impress of his nails. Ho 
was a politic governor, and his people were ever free from calamit}' ; he was 
exclusively devoted to Krishna, and the minds of his people took no 
pleasure in vicious deeds.* 

Once on a time, on the twelfth day of the month, the king, after 
duly worshipping Vishnu, saw in a dream a Daitya maiden a])proach him. 
When he woke up, he could not see her, and in his astonishmoit he said 
to himself, “ This is no mere dream ; I suNpect she is some celestial 
nymph by whom I have been cajoled.” Under this impression he remain- 
ed thinking of her, and so grieved at being deprived of her society, that 
gradually he neglected all his duties as a king. Then that king, not seeing 
any way of recovering her, said to himself ; “ My brief union with her was 
due to the favour of Vi^liim, so 1 will go into a solitary place and propi- 
tiate Vishnu witli a view to recovering her, and I will abandon this clog of 
a kingdom, whicli without her is distasteful.” After saying this, king 
Bhunandana informed his subjects of bis resolution, and gave tlie kingdom 
to bis younger brother named Hunandana. 

But after he had resigned the kingdom, he went to a holy bathing- 
place named Kramasarasj which arose from the footfall of Vislinu, for it 
waa made by him long ago in his Dwarf incarnation. It is attended by 
♦ In the original there is a most elaborate pun ; “ free from calamity” may moan 
also “in^litic” or “ lawless.” 
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the three gods Brahma, Vishnu, and S^iva, who have settled on the top of 
the neighbouring mountains in the form of peaks. And the foot of Vishnu 
created here in Ka4mira another Ganges, named Ikshiivati, as if in emula- 
tion of the Vitasta. There the king remained, performing austerities, and 
pining, witlmut desire for any other enjoyment, like the chdtaha in the hob 
season longing for fresh rainwater. 

And after twelve years had passed over his head, while he remained 
in ascetic practices, a certain ascetic came that way who was a 
chief of sages : he had yellow matted hair, wore tattered garments, and was 
surrounded by a band of pupils ; and he appeared like S'iva himself come 
down from the top of the hills that overhang that holy bathing-place. As 
soon as he saw the king, he was tilled with love for him, and went up to 
him, and bowing before him, asked him his history, and then reflected for a 
moment and said ; ** King, that Daitya maiden that you love lives in Pa- 
t^la, so be of good cheer, I will take you to her. For I am a Brahman 
named Bhurivasu, the son of a sacrificing Brahman of the Dekkan, named 
Yajuh, and I am a chief among magicians. My father communicated his 
knowledge to me, and I learnt from a treatise on Patala.the proper charms 
and ceremonies for propitiating Hatakesana.* And I wpnt to S'riparvata 
and performed a course of asceticism there for propitiating S'iva, and Sfiva, 
being pleased with it, appeared to me and said to me, 

‘ Go j after you have married a Daitya maiden and enjoyed pleasures 
in the regions below the earth, you shall return to me ; and listen ; I will 
tell you an expedient for obtaining those delights. There are on this earth 
many openings leading to the lower regions ; but there is one great and 
famous one in Ka^mira made by Maya, by which Usha the daughter of 
Bana introduced her lover Aniruddha into the secret pleasure-grounds- of 
the Danavas, and made him happy there. And Pradyumna, in order to 
deliver his son, laid it open, making a door in one place with the peak of a 
mountain, and he placed Durga there, under the name of S'arika, to guard 
that door, after propitiating her with hundreds of praises. Consequently 
oven now the place is called by the two names of Peak of Pradyunjna and 
Hill of S'arika. So go and enter Patala with your followers by that 
famous opening, and by my favour you shall succeed there.’ 

“ When the god had said this, he disappeared, and by his favour I 
acquired all knowledge at once, and now I have come to this land of 
Ka^mira. So come with us, king, to that seat of S'arika, in order that I 
may conduct *yo^ to Patdla, to the maid that you love.” When the ascetic 
had said this to king Bhunandana, the latter consented and went with him 
to that seat of ^arikd. There he bathed in the Vitasta, and worship- 
ped Gai^ei^a, and honoured the goddess S arika, and performed the cere- 

♦ A name of S'iva. * 


26 
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mony of averting evil spirits from all quaj’ters by waving the hand 
round the head,* and other ceremonies. And then the great ascetic, 
triumphing by the favour of the boon of Siva, revealed the opening 
by scattering mustard-seeds in the prescribed manner, and the king 
entered with him and his pupils, and marched along the road to Pdtdla for 
five days and five nights.f And on the sixth day they all crossed the 
Gang6 of the lower regions, and they beheld a heavenly grove on a silver 
plain. It had splendid coral, camphor, sandal, and aloes trees, and was 
perfumed with the fragrance of large full-blown golden lotuses. And in 
the middle of it they saw a lofty temple of Siva. It was of vast extent, 
adorned with stairs of jewels ; its walls were of gold, it glittered with 
many pillafs of precious stone ; and the spacious translucent body of the 
edifice was built of blocks of the moon-gem. 

Then king Bhiinandana and the pupils of that ascetic, who possessed 
supernatural insight, were cheered, and he said to them, “ This is the dwell- 
ing of the god S'iva, who inhabits the lower regions in the form of Ha^a- 
ke^vara, and whose praises are sung in the three worlds,' so worship him.” 
Then they all bathed in the Ganges of the lower regions, and worshipped 
S'iva with various flowers, the growth of Fatala. And after the brief refresh- 
ment of worshipping S'iva, they went on and reached a splendid lofty 
jamhu-iveQj the fruits of which were ripe and falling on the ground. 
And when the ascetic saw it, ho said to them ; “You must not eat the 
fruits of this tree, for, if eaten, they will impede the success of what you 
have in hand.” In spite of his prohibition one of his pupils, impelled by 
hunger, ate a fruit of the tree, and, as soon as he had eaten it, he be- 
came rigid and motionless J 

Then the other pupils, seeing that, were terrified, and no longer felt any 
desire to eat the fruit j and that ascetic, accompanied by them and king Bhu- 
nandana, went on only a cos further, and beheld a lofty golden wall rising 
before them, with a gate composed of a precious gem. On the two sides of the 
gate they saw two rams with bodies of iron, ready to strike witli their horns, 
put theje to prevent any one from entering. But the ascetic suddenly struck 
them a blow on their heads with a charmed wand, and drove them off 
somewhere, as if they had been struck by a thunderbolt. Then he and his 
pupils and that king entered by that gate, and beheld splendid palaces of 

• My native friends tell mo that the hand is waved round the head, and the 
fingers are snapped four or ten times. 

t Possibly this story is the same as that of Tannhausor, for which see Baring- 
Gould's Oorious Myths of the Middle Ages, pp. 196-208. Ue remarks that the story 
of Tannh&user is a very ancient myth christianized. 

: J Fw the consequences entailed in European Stories by eating fruit in the under- 
work lee Kuhn, 'Westfftlischo Marchen, Yol. 1, p. 127 ; Grimm, Irische llkrchen, p. ciii. 
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gold and gems. And at tlie door of every one they beheld warders terrible 
with many teeth and tusks,* * * § with iron maces in their hands. And then they 
all sat down there under a tree, while the ascetic entered into a mystic 
contemplation to avert evil. And by means of that contemplation all those 
terrible warders were compelled to flee from all the doors, and disappeared. 

And immediately there issued from those doors lovely women with 
heavenly ornaments and dresses, who were the attendants of those Daitya 
maidens. They approached separately all there present, the ascetic among 
them, and invited them in the name of their mistresses into their respective 
palaces. And the ascetic, having now succeeded in his enterprise, said to 
all the others, — “ You must none of you disobey the command of your 
beloved after entering her palace.*’ Then ho entered with a few of those 
attendants a splendid palace, and obtained a lovely Daitya maiden and the 
happiness he desired. And the others singly were introduced into magni- 
ficent palaces by other of the attendants, and were blessed with the love of 
Daitya maidens. 

And the king Bhiinandana was then conducted by one of the atten- 
dants, who bowed respectfully to him, to a palace built of gems outside the 
wall. Its walls of precious stone were, so to speak, adorned all round with 
living pictures, on account of the reflections on them of the lovely waiting- 
women. It was built on a platform of smooth sappi.’rc, and so it appeared 
as if it had ascended to the vault of heaven, in order to outdo a sky-going 
chariot.f It seemed like the house of the Vrishnis,J made rich by means 
of the power of Vishnu. In it sported fair ones wild with intoxication, and 
it was full of the charming grace of Cupid. Even a flower, that cannot 
bear the wind and the heat, would in vain attempt to rival the delicacy of 
the bodies of the ladies in that palace. It resounded with heavenly music, 
and when the king entered it, he beheld once more that beautiful Asura 
maiden, whom he had seen in a dream. Her beauty illuminated the lower 
world which has not the light of the sun or the stars, and made the creation 
of sparkling jewels and other lustrous things, an unnecessary proceeding on 
the part of the Creator. § 

The king gazed with tears of joy on that indescribably beautiful lady, 
and, so to speak, washed ofl from his eyes the pollution, which they had 

* The Sanskrit College MS. has dantadrishtMarotlcatdn. Perhaps drishCa should 
be dash^a. It would then moan terrible because they were biting their lips. 

t The Sanskrit College MS. reads vimdnavijigiahayd. 

X Descendants of Vrishni and relatives of Krishna. In Achyuta there is a pun the 
word may mean “Vishnu” and also “ permanent : may also refer to Balarama, 

who is represented as a drunkard. 

§ Pfi.tii^ like Milton’s lower world, “ wants not her hidden lustre, gems and gold. 
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contracted hy looking at others. And that girl, named Kumudiiu, who was 
being praised by the songs of femalo attendants,* felt indescribable joy when 
she saw the prince. Shs rose up, and took him by the hand and said to him, “ I 
have caused you much suffering,** and then with all politeness she conducted 
him to a seat. And after he had rested a little while, ho bathed, and the 
Asura maiden had him adorned with robes and jewels^ and led him out to 
the garden to drink. Tlien she sat down with him on the brink of a tank 
filled with wine, and with the blood and fat of corpses, that hung from tr^es 
on its banks, and she offered that king a goblet, full of tliat fat and wine, to 
drink, but he would not accept the loathsome compound. And she kept 
earnestly saying to the king ; “ You will not prosper if. you reject my 
beverage;” liut he answered, “ I certainly will not drink that undrinkahle 
compound, whatever may happen.*’ Then she emptied the goblet on his 
head and departed ; and the king’s eyes and mouth were suddenly closed, 
and her maids took him and Hung him into the water of another tank. 

And the moment he was thrown into the water, ho found himself once 
more in the grove of ascetics, near the holy hatliing-place of Krama.sara.s, 
where he was before.f And when he saw the mountain there, as it 
were, laughing at him witli its snows, J the disappointed king, despniu 
dent, astonished, and bewildered, rellected as follows; “ Wliat a ditVer- 
ence there is l>etween the garden of the Duitya maiden and this 
mountain of Kramasaras.” Ah ! what is thi.s strange event ? Is it 
an illusion or a wandering of the mind ? But what other explanation can 
there be than this, that undoubtedly this luus befallen me, because, though 
1 heard the warning of the ascetic, 1 disol)eyed the injunction of that fair 
one. And after all the beverage was not loathsome ; she was only making 
trial of me ; for the liquor, which fell upo!i my head, has bestowed on it 
heavenly fragrance. So it is indubitable that, in the case of the unlur- 
tunate, even great hardships endured bring no reward, for Destiny is Dispos- 
ed to them.” While king Bhunandana was engaged in those rellcctions, 
bees came and surrounded him on account of the fragrant jKTfumc of his 
body, that had been sprinkled with the liquor offered by the Asura 
maiden. When those bees stung the king, he thought to himself, “ Alas ! 
so far from my toils having produced the desired fruit, they have pro- 
duced disagreeable njsults, a.s the raising of a Vct^la does to a man of little 
courage.” § Then he became so distracted that ho resolved on suicide. 

• Kumudini means an assemblage of white waterlilics : female attendants may 
also m^ua beee, as the Sandhi will admit of «/♦ or dii : r<ytHdfaM should probably bo 
r^mduMy moon of kings, as the kumudini loves tho moon. 

t Cp. tho story of S'aktidova in Chapter 26. 

X By tho laws of Hindu rhetoric a smile is rogarded as wliito. 

♦ Wo liato an instonco of this a little further on. 
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And ifc happened that, at that very time, there came a young hermit 
that way, who, finding the king in this state, and being of a merciful dis- 
position, went up to him and quickly drove away the bees, and after asl^ing 
him his story, said to him — “ King, as long as we retain this body, how 
can woes come to an end ? So the wise should alwa^'s pursue without 
distraction the great object of human existence. And until you per- 
ceive that Vishnu, S iva, and Brahma are really one, you will always 
find the successes, that are gained by worshipping them separately, 
short-lived and uncertain. So meditate on Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, 
in the light of their unity, and patiently perform asceticism here for 
-another twelve years. Then you shall obtain that beloved, and even- 
tually everlasting salvation ; and observe, you have already" attained 
a body possessing heavenly fragrance. Now receive from me this skin 
of a black antelope, to which a charm is attached, and if you wrap yourself 
up in it, you will not be annoyed here by bees.*’ When the hermit had 
said this, he gave him the deer-skin and the charm, and departed ; and the 
king accepted his advice, and taking to himself patience, so lived in that 
place. And after the king bad lived there twelve yccvs, and propitiated 
Siva by penance, that Daitya maiden, named Kumudini, came to him of her 
own accord. And the king went witli tlxat beloved to Patala, and after ho 
had lived with her a long time in happiness, he attained salvation. 

So those fortunate ones, whose characters are free from perturbation, 
and who betake themselves to patient endurance, obtain again their own 
rank, though they may have fallen far from it,* And since you, Sridar- 
sana, are a man fated to be prosperous, being covered with auspicious 
marks, why do you, out of perturbation, allow youi*self to go without food ?” 
When S'ridar^ana, who was fasting, was thus addressed in the gambling-hall 
by his friend Mukharaka, he said to him, “ What you say, is true, but 
being a man of good family, I cannot for shame go out into this town, as I 
am reduced so low by gambling. So if you will permit me, my friend, to 
go to some other country this very night, I will take food.” Wlien 
Mukharaka heard that, he consented, and brought food and gave it to him, 
and he ate it. And after S'ridarsana had eaten it, he set out for another 
country with that friend of his, wlm followed him out of affection. 

And as he was going along the road at night, it happened that the two 
Yakshas, Attahasa and Saudamini, his father and mother, who had deposited 
him, as soon as he was born, in the house of the Brahman, saw him while 
they were roaming through the air. When they saw him in distress, impo- 
verished by the vice of gambling, and on his way to a foreign country, 
affection made them say to him, while still remaining invisible, the follow- 

♦ I rea^ dilrabhrashtd. The reading of the Sanskrit College MS. is duram 
bhrashfd. 
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ing words ; S^ridar^ana, your mother, the wife of Dovadar4ana, buried in 
her house some jewels. Take those, and do not omit to go with them to 
M^lava, for there is a magnificent prince there of the name of SVisena, 
And since he was much afflicted in his youth by miseries arising from 
gambling, he has made a large and glorious asylum for gamblers. There 
gamblers live, and are fed with whatever food they desire. So go there, 
darling, and you shall be prosperous.” 

When S'ridar^ana heard this speech from heaven, he went back -to his 
house with his friend, and found those ornaments in it, in a hole in the ground. 
Then he set out delighted for Malava, with his friend, thinking that 
the gods had shewn him favour. So in that night and the succeeding day 
he went a long distance, and the next evening he reached witli his friend a 
village named Bahusasya. And being weary, he sat down with his friend 
on the bank of a translucent lake, not far from that village. While he 
remained for a brief period on the bank of that lake, after washing his feet 
and drinking water, there came there a certain maiden, matchless in beauty, 
to fetch water. Her body resembled a blue lotus in colour, and she seemed 
like Rati left alone^ and blackened by the smoke from the body of the god 
of Love, when he had just been consumed by S'iva. S'ridarsana was delight- 
ed to behold her, and she went up. to him, and looked at him with an eye 
full of love, and said to him and his friend, “ Worthy sirs, why have you 
come hither to your death ? Why, through ignorance, have you fallen like 
moths into burning fire?” When Mukharaka heard this, bo said to the 
maiden, without the least trepidation, “ Who are you ? And what is the 
meaning of what you say? Tell us.” Then she said, “ Listen both of you ! 
1 will tell you the whole Story in few words. 

“ There is a large and famous royal grant to Brahmans, named Sughosha. 
In it there dwelt a Brahman named Padmagarbha, who possessed a thorough 
knowledge of the Vedas. He had a wife of very good family, named 
S^asikala. And the Brahman had two children by that wife, a son of the 
name of Mukharakha, and myself a daughter of the name of Padmishtha. 
My brother Mukharaka was ruined by the vice of gambling in early youth, 
and left his home and went off to some other country. My mother died 
of grief on that account, and my father, afflicted with two sorrows, aban- 
doned the state of a householder. And he roamed about from place to 
place, . with no other companion than myself, to look for that son, and, as 
it happened, he reached this village. Now in this village there lives a 
great bandit, the chief of a gang of robbers, called Vasubhuti, a Brahman 
only by name. When my father arrived here, that ruffian, with the help 
of his servants, killed him, and took away the gold that he had about his 
person. And he made me a prisoner and carried me off to his house, and 
he arrangements to give me in marriage to his son bubhdti. But 
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his son has gone off somewhere to plunder a caravan, and, owing to my 
good fortune, the result of good deeds in a former birth, he has not yet 
returned ; now it remains for Destiny to dispose of me. But, if this 
bandit were to see you, he would certainly do you some violence : so think 
of some artifice by which you may escape him.” 

When the maiden said this, Mukharaka recognized her, and at once 
clasping lier round the neck, said to her, “ Alas, my sister Padmishtha ! 

I am that very brother of yours Mukharaka, the murderer of his rela- 
tions. Alas ! wretched that I am, I am ruined.” When Padmishtha 
heard this, and saw her elder brother, pity caused her to be, as it 
were, suddenly encircled with all sorrows. Then S'ridarsana comforted 
the brother and sister, who were lamenting their parents, and address- 
ed a timely admonition and encouragement to them. He said, “ This is 
not the time for lamentation, we must now save our lives even at the cost 
of our wealth, and by means of it wo must protect ourselves against this 
bandit.” When S'ridar4ana said this, they checked their grief with self- 
control, and all three agreed together what each was to do. 

Then S'ridarsana, being thin by reason of his former fasts, flung 
himself down on the bank of that tank, and pretended to be ill. And Mukha- 
raka remained holding his feet and weepiiig : but Padmishtha immediately 
repaired to that bandit chief, and said, “ A traveller has arrived, and is 
lying ill on the border of the tank, and there is another there who is his 
servant.” When the bandit chief heard that, ho sent some of his followers 
there. They went, and seeing the two men as had been described, asked 
Mukharaka why he wept so much for his companion. When Mukharaka 
heard this, he said with affected sorrow ; “ This Brahman, who is my elder 
brother, left his native land to visit holy bathing-places, but was attacked 
by disease, and slowly travelling along he has arrived here, accompanied 
by me.* And the moment he got here, he became incapable of movement, 
and he said to me, ‘ Kise up, my dear brother, and quickly prepare for me 
a bed of darhha-grasa. And fetch me some virtuous Brahman from this 
village. On him I will bestow all my wealth, for I cannot live through 
this night.’ When he said this to me in this foreign country after sunset, 
I felt quite puzzled as to what I ought to do, and, being afflicted, I had 
recourse to weeping. So bring here some Brahman while ho is alive, in 
order that he may bestow on him with his own hand whatever wealth we 
possess. For he will certainly not live through the night, and I shall not 
be able to survive the sorrow of his loss, so to-morrow I shall enter the fire. 
So do for us this which vve ask, since we have met with you here as com- 
passionate men and friends without any cause.” 

When the bandits heard that, pity arose in their minds, and they went 
and told the story, exactly as they had heard it, to their master Vasubhuti, 
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and went on to say ; “ So come and receive, as a pious gift, from this Brdhmaki, 
who is eager to bestow it oii you, the wealth which ordinarily is to be obtained 
only by killing its possessor.’* When they said this to Vasubhiiti, he said, 
** What course is this which you suggest ? It is highly impolitic for us to 
take wealth without killing its possessor, for, if he is deprived of his wealth, 
without being killed, he will certainly do us an injury.” When the 
villain said this, those servants answered him, “ What is there to fear in 
this ? There is some difference between taking wealth by force, and receiv- 
ing it as a pious gift from a dying man. Besides, to-morrow morning we 
will kill those two Brahmans, i£ they are still alive. Otherwise, what is 
the use of incurring needlessly the guilt of killing a Brahman?” When 
Vasubhuti heard this, he consented, and in the night he came to S'ridariana 
to receive his pious gift, and S'ridar^ana concealed a part of his mother’s 
ornaments, and gave him the rest, assuming a faltering voice. Then the 
bandit, having*got what he wanted, returned home with his followers. 

Then Padmishtha came at night to S'ridarsana and Mukharaka, while 
the bandits were asleep. Then they quickly deliberated together, and set ofE 
at once from that place for Malava by a path not frequented by the robbers. 
And during that night they went a long distance, and reached a wood that 
seemed to be afraid of the roaring lions, tigers, and other wild beasts within 
it. It seemed by its thorns to be in a state of perpetual horripilation, and by 
its roaming black antelopes to be rolling its eyes. The dry creepers shewed 
that its body was dried up from fear, and the shrill whistling of the loose 
bark was its screams of terror. And while they were journeying through 
that forest, the sun, that had observed their sufferings all day, withdrew 
its light, as if in compassion, and set. Then they sat down weary and 
hungry at the foot of a tree, and in the early part of the night they saw 
in the distance a light, as of tire. And S'ridar^ana said, “ Can there possibly 
be a village here ? I will go and look.” So he went in the direction of 
the light. And when ho reached it, and looked at it, lo ! it was a great 
palace built of jewels, and its splendour produced that light as of tire.* 
And he saw inside it a Yakshini of heavenly beauty, surrounded by many 
Yakshas, with feet turned the wrong way and squinting eyes. And the 
brave man, seeing that they had brought there all kinds of meat and drink, 
went up to the Yakshini, and asked her to give him his share as a guest. 
And she was pleased with his courage and gave him what ho asked for, 
enough food and water to satisfy himself and his two companions. The re- 
freshment was placed on the back of a Yaksha ordered off by her for that duty, 
and S'ridar^ana returned with it to his friend and Padmishtha. And then 
be dismissed the Yaksha, and partook there with them of all that splendid food 

* See Vol I. pp. 327 and 677, also Prym und Socin, Syrische Marchon, p. 36, and 
Soatl^’^ Thalaba tho Destroyer, Book 1, 30, with tho notes. 
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of various kinds, and drank pure cold water. Then Mukharaka was pleased, 
perceiving that he must be an incarnation of a divinity,as he was so rich 
in courage and might, and, desiring his own prosperity, he said to him, 
“ You are some incarnation of a divinity, and this sister of mine Padmisli- 
tbd is the greatest beauty in the world,so I now give her to you as a wife meet 
for you.” When SVidarsana heard that, he was delighted, and said to his 
friend, “ I accept with joy this offer of yours which I have long desired. 
But when I reach my goal 1 will marry her in proper form.” ° This he 
said to those two, and then passed the night in a joyful state of mind. 
And the next morning they all set out from that place,, and reached in duo 
course the city of that king S'lisena, the, sovereign of Malava. And arriving 
tired, they immediately entered the Inui.^e of an old Brahman woman to rest. 
And in the course of convers.ition they told her their story and their names, 
and then they saw that the old woman was much disturbed, and when they 
questioned her, she said to them : 

“I am the well-born wife of a Brahman here, named Satyavrata, who 
was a servant of the king’s, and my name is Yasasvati. And after my 
husband died, the compassionate king gave me the fourtl^ part of his salary 
to live upon, as I had not a son to support me. But now this moon of 
kings, though his virtues are great, and though ho is generous enough to 
give away the whole world, has been seized by a 'consumption’^ which the 
physicians cannot cure. And the drugs and charms of those skilled in such 
things do not prevail against it ; but a certain enchanter made this promise 
in his presence, ‘ If I could only get a hero, equal to the task, to help me,- 1 
Avould certainly put an end to this illness by getting a Vetalaintomy power.’ 
Then proclamation was made by beat of drum, but no such hei*o was found. 
Then the king gave the following order to his ministers ; ‘ You must look 
out for some daring gambler, who comes to reside in the great and well-known 
asylum, which I built for such. For gamblers are reckless, abandoning wife 
and relations, fearless, sleeping at the foot of trees and in other exposed places, 
like ascetics.’ "When the king gave this order to his ministers, they 
instructed to this effect the superintendent of the asylum, and he is now on 
the lookout for some brave man who may come there to reside awhile. 
Now you are gamblers, and if you, S'ridarsana, feel able to accomplish the 
undertaking, I will take you to-day to that asylum. And you will be well 
treated by the king, and you will confer a benedt on me, for grief is killing 
me.” 

When the old lady said this, S'ridarsana answered her, ‘‘ Agreed ! I am 
able to accomplish this, so lead me quickly -to that asylum.” When she 
heard this, she took him, and Padmishtha, and Mukharaka, to that asylum, 

♦ The moon suffers from consumption in consoquenco of the curse of Daksha, 
who was angry at his exclusive prefcrouco for iiol ini. 

27 
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and there said to the superintendent, *^Here is a Brahman gambler Arrived 
from a foreign land, a hero who is able to assist that enchanter in perform- 
ing incantations for the good of the king.” When the superintendent 
heard this, lie questioned S'ridariana, and when he confirmed the words of 
the old lady, he treated him with groat respect, and led him quickly into the 
presence of the king. 

And S'ridariana, being introduced by him, beheld the king, who was 
thin and pale as the new moon. And the king S nsena observed that S n- 
darsana, who bowed before him and sat down, was of a taking appearance, 
*nd pleased with his look, he felt comforted, and said to him, “ I know that 
your exertions will certainly put an end to my disease ; my body tells me 
this, for the more sight of you has quieted its sufferings. So aid the en- 
chanter in this matter.” When the king said this, SVidarsana said to him 
“ The enterprise is a mere trifle.” Then the king summoned the enchanter 
and said to him, “ This hero will aid you ; do what you said.” When that 
enchanter heard that, he said to SVidarsana, 

“ My good sir, if you are able to assist me in raising a Vetala, come 
to me in the cemetery at night-fall this very day, the foui teenth of the 
black fortnight.” When the ascetic, who practised magic, had said this, 
he went away, and SVidarsana took leave of the king and returned to that 
asylum. 

'riiere he took food with Padmistha and Mukharaka, and at night he 
went alone, sword in hand, to the cemetery. It was full of many ghosts, 
empty of men, inauspicious, full of roaring jackals, covered with impene- 
trable darkness, but shewed in some places a faint gleam where the funeral 
pyres were.* The hero SVidarsana wandered about in that place of horrors 
and saw the enchanter in the middle of it. His whole body was smeared with 
ashes, he had a Brahmanical thread of hair, he wore a turban made of the 
clothes of the dead, and he was clad in a black garment. S'ridarsana ap- 
proached him, and made himself known to him, and then girding up his loins, 
lie said, Tell me, what .shall I do for you ?” The enchanter answered in high 
spirits, “ Half a cos only to the west of this place there is an A4oka tree, 
the leaves of which are burnt with the hot flame of funeral pyres. At the 
foot of it there is a corpse, go and bring it hero unharmed.” 

Then S'lidar^ana said, “ I will,” and going quickly to the place he saw 
some one else tailing away the corpse. So ho ran and tried to drag it from 
the shoulder of tijat person, who would not let it go, and said to him,— “ Let 
go this corpse : tttere are you taking my friend whom I have to burn ?” Then 
that second person said to SVidarsana, “ I will not let the dead man go ; lam 
bis friend ; what have you to do with him ?” While they were dragging tlie 
corpse from one another’s shoulders, and making these mutual recriraina- 
" " • Here there is a pun ; upaehiiam means also ** concentrated” 
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tions, the cbrpse itself, which was animated by a Vetala, uttered a terrible 
shriek. That terrified the second person so that his heart broke, and he fell 
down dead, and then SVidar4ana went ofE with that corpse in his arms. 
Then the second man, though dead, rose up, being possessed by a Vetala, 
^nd tried to stop S'ridar4ana, and said to him, “ Halt ! do not go ofE with 
my friend on your shoulder.** Then SHdarsana, knowing that his rival was 
possessed by a Vetala, said to lum, “What proof is there that you are' his 
friend ? He is my friend.’* The rival then said, “ Tiie corpse itself shall 
decide between us.** Then S ridarsana, said, “ Well ! let him declare who is 
his friend.*’ Then the corpse, that was on his back, being possessed by a 
Vetala, said, “ I am hungry, so I decide that whoever gives me food is my 
friend; let him. take me where he likes.” When the second corpse, that 
was also possessed by a Vetala, heard this, he answered, — I have no food ; 
if he has any, let him give you some.” S'ridarsana, hearing this, said, I 
will give him food,” and proceeded to strike with his sword at the second 
corpse, in order to procure food for the Vetala that was on his shoulder.* 
But that second corpse, which-was also possessedkby a Vetala, the moment 
he began to strike it, disappeared by its supernatural pawer. 

Then the Vetala, that was on Shidarsana’s shoulder, said to him, 
** Now give me the food that you promised me.” So S ridarsana, not being 
able to obtain any other flesh to give him to eai, cut off with his sword 
some of his own flesh, and gave it to him. This pleased the Vetala, and he 
said to him, “ I am satisfied with you, brave man, let your body be restored 
whole as before.' Now take me off ; this enterprise of yours shall succeed, 
but that ascetic enchanter shall be destroyed, for he is a great coward.” 
When STidarsana was thus addressed by the Vetala, he immediately became 
whole as before, and taking the corpse he handed it to that magician. And 
he received it joyfully, and honoured it with unguents and garlands of blood, 
and lie placed the corpse,* possessed by the Vetala, on its back in a great 
circle marked .out with powdered human bones, in the corners of which 
were placed pitchers of blood, and which was lighted up with lamps fed 
by oil from the human body. And lie sat on the breast of the corpse, and 
holding in his hand a ladle and spoon of human bone, he began to make 
an oblation of clarified butter in its mouth. Immediately such a flame 
issued from the mouth of that- corpse possessed by the Vetala, that the 

• Cp. a story in the Nugie Curialium of Giialtorus Mapes, in which a corpse, 

tenanted by a demon, is prevented from doing further mischief by a sword'Stroke, which 
cleavettits*head to the chin. (Liehrocht’s zur Volkskunde, p. 31 and /’) Liobrccht 
traces the belief in vampires through many countries and quotes a passage from 
Francois Lenormant’s work, La Magie choz les Chaldrons, which shews that the belief 
in vampires existed in Chaldma and Babylonia. — See Vol. 1, p 574, 
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sorcerer rose up in terror and fled. When he thus lost his presence of mind, 
* and dropped his spoon and ladle, the Vetala pursued him, and opening his 
mouth swallowed him whole.* 

When S'ridar4ana saw that, he lifted up his sword and attacked the 
Vetdla, but the Vetdla said to him, “ S'ridarsana, I am pleased with this 
courage of yours, so take these mustard-seeds produced in my mouth. 
If you place these on the head and hands of the king, the malady, of 
consumption will immediately leave him, and you in a short time will 
become the king of the whole earth.” When S'ridarsana heard this, he 
said, “ How can I leave this place without that sorcerer. The king is sure 
to say tliat I killed him out of a selfish regard to my own interests.’* 
When STidarsana said this to the Vetala, he answered, “J wHl tell you 
a convincing proof, which will clear you. Cut open the body of this corpse, 
and shew inside it this sorcerer dead, whom I have swallowed.” When the 
Vetala had said this, he gave him the mustard-seeds, and went off some- 
. where or other, leaving that corpse, and the corpse fell on the ground. 

Then STidarsana wentitiff, taking with him tlio mustard-seeds, and he 
spent that night in the asylum in which his friend was. And the next 
morning he went to the king, and told him what had happened in the night, 
and took and shewed to the ministers that sorcerer in the stomach of the 
corpse. Then be placed the mustard-seeds on the head and the hand of 
the king, and that made the king quite well, as all hi.s sickness at once left 
him. Then the king was pleased, and, as he had no son, he adopted as his 
son STidarsana, wlio had saved his life. And he immediately anointed that 
hero crown-prince; for the seed of benefits, sown in good soil, jirodnces 
abundant fruit. Then the fortunate STidarsana married tliere that Pad- 
misthiv, who seemed like the goddess of Fortune that had come to him in 
reward for his former courting of her, and the hero remained there in the 

• Cp. the Vampire stories in Ralston’s Russian Folk-Talc.s, cs])cci!illy that of tho 
soldier and the Vampire, p, 314. It 8cem.s to me that these stories of Vetalas disprove 
the assertion of Herz quoted by Ralston, (p. 318) that among races which bum their 
dead, little is known of regular corpse-speetres, and of Ralston, that vampirism has made 
those lands peculiarly its own which have been tenanted or greatly influenced by 
Dlavonians. Votdlas seem to he as trouhh'somo in China as in Russia, see Giles’s 
Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio, Vol. II, p. lOo. In Ilernluird Schmidt’s 
Griechische Marchen, p. 139, there is an interesting story of a Vampire, who begins 
by swaUowing fowls, goats and sheep, and threatens to swallow men, hut his career is 
promptly arrested hy a man horn on a Saturday. A groat mimhor of Vampire stories 
will be found in the notes to Southey’s Thfilaha the Destroyer, Book VIII,’ lOf See 
also his poem of Roprecht the Robber, Part III. For tho lamps fed with human oil 
see Addendum to Fasciculus IV,' and Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol. I, p. 312, 
WaldAlj’l Ddhmisclw Miuchen, p. 360, and Kuhn's VVestfalicho Marchen. d. HO. 
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company of her brother Mukharaka, enjoying pleasures and ruling tb& 
earth. 

One day a great merchant, named Upendra^akti, found an imago of 
Ganesa, carved out of a jewel, on the border of a tank, and brouglit it and 
gave it to that prince. The prince, seeing that it was of priceless value, 
out of his fervent piety, set it up in a very splendid manner in a templg. 
And he appointed a thousand villages there for the permanent support of the 
temple, and he ordained in honour of the idol a festive procession, at which 
all Malava assembled. And Ganesa, being plcasetl with the numerous 
dances, songs, and instrumental performances in his honour, said to the 
Ganas at night, “ By my favour this S'ridarsana shall be a universal emperor 
on the earth. Now there is an island named llansadvipa in tlie western sea ; 
and in it is a king named Anangodaya, and he has a lovely daughter 
named Anangamanjari. And that daughter of His, being devoted to mo, 
always offers to me tliis petition after she has worshipped me, “ Holy one, 
give me a husband who'shall be the lord of the whole earth.” So I will 
marry her to this STidarsana, and thus I shall have bestowed on both the 
meet reward of their devotion to me. So you must take S'ridarsana there, 
and after you have contrived that they should see one another, bring him 
back quickly ; and in cour.se of time they shall bo united in due form ; but 
it cannot be done immediately, for such is the rill of destiny. Moreover 
I have determined by these means to recompense Upendrasakti, the 
merchant, who brought my image to the prince.” 

The Ganas, having received this order from Ganesa, took S'ridarsana 
that veyy night, while ho was asleep, and carried him to llansadvipa by 
their supernatural power. And there they introduced him into the 
chamber of Anangamanjari, and placed him on the bed on which that 
princess was lying asleep. S'ridarsana immediately woke up, and saw 
Anangamanjari, She was reclining on a bed covered with a coverlet of 
pure white woven silk, in a splendid chamber in which flashed jewel-lamps, 
and which was illuminated by the numerous priceless gems of the canopy 
and other furniture, and the floor of which was dark with the rajdvarta 
stone. As she lay there pouring forth rays of beauty like the lovely efflu- 
ence of a stream of nectar, she seemed like the orb of the autumn mooi^ 
lapped in a fragment of a white cloud, in a sky adorned with a host or 
bright twinkling stars, gladdening the eyes. Immediately he was de- 
lighted, astonished, and bewildered, and he said to himself, “ I went to 
sleep at home and I have woke up in a very different place. What does 
all this mean ? Who is this woman ? Surely it is a dream ! Very well, 
let it be so. •But I will wake up this lady and find out.” After these 
reflections he gently nudged Anangamanjari on the shoulder with his hand. 
And the touch of his hand made her immediately awake and roll her eyes, 
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aA tb(9 humudvati opens under the rays of the moon^ and ihe beei begin 
to circle in its cup» .W^en she saw him, she reflected for a moment, \ 
** Who can this being of celestial appearance be ? Surely he must be some 
god that has penetrated into this well-guarded room ?’^ So she rosef up, 
and asked him earnestly and respectfully who he was, and how and why he 

entered there. Then he told his story, and the fair one, when questioned 
by him, told him in turn her country, name, and descent. Then they both 
fell in love with one another, and each ceased to believe that the other was 
an object seen in a dream, and in order to make certain, they exchanged 
ornaments. 

Then they both became eager for the Gandharva form of marriage, but 
the Ganas stupefied them, and laid them to sleep. And, as soon as Sh’id.ir^<ina 
fell asleep, they took him and carried him back to his own palace, cheated 
by Destiny of his desire. Then S'ridarsana woke up in his own palace, and 
seeing himself decked with the ornaments of a lady, he thought, “ What 
does this mean ? At one moment I am in that heavenly palace with the 
daughter of the king of Hansadvipa, at another moment I am here. It 
cannot be a dream, for here are these ornaments of hers on my wrist, so it 
must be some strange freak of Destiny.” While he was engaged in these 
speculations, his wife Padmishtha woke up, and questioned him, and the 
kind woman comforted him, and so lie passed the night. And the next 
morning he told the whole story to S'risena, before whom he appeared 
wearing the ornaments marked with the name of Anangamanjari. And 
the king, wishing to please him, had a proclamation made by beat of 
drum, to find out where Hansadvipa was, but could not find out from any 
one the road to that country. Tlien S'ridar^ana, separated from Ananga- 
manjari, remained overpowered by the fever of love, averse to all enjoy- 
ment. He could* not like his food while he gazed on her ornaments, neck- 
lace and all, and be abandoned sleep, having ce^rsed to behold within reach 
the lotus of her face.* 

In the meanwhile the princess Anangamanjari, in Hansadvipa, was 
awakened in the morning by the sound of music. When she remembered 
** what had taken place in the night, and saw her body adorned with Shi- 
^an^na's ornaments, longing love made her mehincholy. And she reflect- 
ed, ** Alas I am brought into a state, in which my life is in danger, by 
these ornaments, which prove that I cannot have been deluded by a dream, 
and fill me with love for an unattainable object.” While she was engaged 
in these reflections, her father Anangodaya suddenly entered, and saw her 
wearing the ornaments of a man. The king, who was very fond of lier, 
when be saw lier covering her body with her clothes, and dbwncast with 
idmme; took her on his lap and said to her, My daughter, what is the 
* A series of elaborate puns. 
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meaning of these masculine decorations, and why * this shame P Tell me. 
Do not shew a want of confidence in me, for my life hangs on you.” Th^se 
and other kind speeches of her father’s allayed her feeling of shame, and 
she told him at last the whole story. 

Then her father, thinking that it was a piece of supernatural enchant- 
ment, felt great doubt as to what steps he ought to take. So he went and 
asked an ascetic of the name of Brahmasoma, who possessed superhuman 
powers, and observed the rule of the Pasupatas, and who was a great friend 
of his, for his advice. The ascetic by his powers of contemplation penetra- 
ted the mystery, and said to the king ; “ The truth is that the Ganas 
brought here prince S'ridar4ana from Malava, for Gane^a is favourably 
disposed both to him and your daughter, and by his favour ho shall be- 
come a universal monarch. So he is a capital match for your daughter.” 
When that gifted «eer said this, the king bowed and said to him, — “ Holy 
seer, Malava is far away from this great land of Hansadvipa. The road 
is a difficult one, and this matter does not admit of delay. So in this matter 
your ever propitious self is my only stay.” 

When the ascetic, who was so kind to his admirers^ had been thus en- 
treated by the king, he said, “ I myself will accomplish this,” and he imme- 
diately disappeared. And he reached in a moment the city of king S'risona 
in Malava. There he entered the very temple b. ilt by STidarsana, and after 
bowing before Gaiiesa, he sat down and began to praise him, saying '‘Hail 
to thee of auspicious form, whose head is crowned with a garland of stars, 
so that thou art like the peak of mount Meru ! I adore thy trunk flung up 
straight in the joy of the dance, so as to sweep the clouds, like a column support- 
ing the edifice of the three worlds. Destroyer of obstacles, I worship thy 
snake-adorned body, swelling out into a broad pitcher-liko belly, the treasure- 
house of all success.” While the ascetic was engaged in offering these 
praises to Ga^e^a in the temple, it happened that the son of the merchant- 
prince Upendrasakti, who brought his image, entered tlie temple as he was 
roaming about. His name was Mahendnisakti, and he Imd been rendered 
uncontrollable by long and violent madness, so he rushed forward to seize 
the ascetic. Then the ascetic struck him with his hand. The merchant’s 
son, as soon as he was struck hy the charm -bearing hand of that ascetic,^ 
was freed from madness and recovered his reason. And, as he was naked, 
he felt shame, and left the temple immediately, and covering himself with 
his hand, he made for his home. Immediately his father Upendrasakti, 

' hearing of it from the people, met him full of joy and led him to his house. 
There he had him bathed, and properly clothed and adorned, and then he 
went with him to the ascetic Brahmasoma. And he offered him much 
wealth as the restorer of his son, but the ascetic, as he possessed godlike 
power, would not receive it. 
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In the meanwhile king S'risena himself, having heard what hat^ taken 
place, reverentlj approached the ascetic, accompanied by S'ridar^ana. And 
the king bowed before him, and praised him, and said, “ Owing to your 
coming, this merchant has received a benefit, by having his sou restored to 
health, so do me a benefit also by ensuring the welfare of this son of 
mine S'ridar^ana.” When the king craved this boon of the ascetic, he 
smiled and said, “ King, why should I do anything to please this thief, 
who stole at night the heart and the ornaments of the princess Ananga- 
manjari in Hansadvipa, and returned here with them ? Nevertheless I 
must obey your orders.” With these words the aseetic seized S'ridar- 
4ana by the fore-arm, and disappeared with him. He took him to 
Hansadvipa, and introduced him into the palace of king Anangotlaya, with 
his daughter’s ornaments on him. When SHdarsana arrived, the king 
welcomed him glailly, but first he threw himself at tlie*feefc of the ascetic 
and blessed him. And on an auspicious day he gave S'l idai sana his daugh- 
ter Anangamanjari, as if she were the earth garlanded with countless 
jewels. And then by the power of that ascetic he sent his son-in-law, with 
his wife, to Malava.^ And when Sudarsana arrived there, the king wel- 
comed him gladly, and he lived there in happiness with his two wives. 

In course of time king SH.sena went to the ne.xt world, and that hero 
took his kingdom and conquered the whole earth. And wlnui he liad 
attained universal dominion, he had two sons by his two wives P.ulmislitha and 
Anangamanjari. And to one of them the king gave the name of P.tdmasena, 
and to the other of Anangasena, and he reared them up to manhood. 

And in course of time king S^udarsana, us he was sitting inside the 
palace with liis two queens, heard a iJrdhman lamenting outside. So he 
had the Prahrnan brought in.Mde, and asked him why he lamented. Then 
the Brahman shewed great perturbation and said to bim ; “ The lire that 
had points of burning llame (l)(pt((kJchn) has been now destroyed by a 
dark cloud of calamity, «lisebarging a loud laugh (Aftahasd), together with 
its line of brightnes.s and line of smoke {J^otiflrkhd imd Dhu/nalrkhd^')* 
The moment the Brahman had said this, ho di^aj)peared. And while the 
king was saying in his astonishment, ” Wlnit did he say, and where has he 
^one,” the two queens, weeping copiously, suddenly fell dead. 

When the king saw that sudden calamity, terrible as the stroke of a 
thunderbolt, he e.velaimed in hts grief, “Alas! Alas! what means this ?” and 
fell on the ground wailing. And when he fell, liis attendants picked him up, 
and carried him to another place, and Mukharaka took the bodies of the 
queens, and performed the ceremony of burning them. At last the king 
came to bU senses, and after mourning long for the queens, he completed 
out of afieotion their funeral ceremonies. And after be had spent a day 
• The siguiiicmico of those names will appear further on, 
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darkened by a storm of tears, he divided tho empire of* the earth between 
his two sons. Then, having conceived the design of renouncing the world, 
he left his city, and turning back his subjects who followed him, ho went 
to the forest to perform austerities. 

There he lived on roots and fruits, and one day, as ho was wandering 
about at will, he came near a banyan-tree. As soon as he came near it, two 
women of celestial appearance suddenly issued from it with roots and fruits in 
their hands, and they said to him, “ King, take these roots and fruits which 
Ave offer.” When he heard that, he said, ‘‘Tell me now who you are.” 
Then those women of heavenly appearance said to him, “ Well come into 
our house and we will tell you the truth.” When he heard that, he con- 
sented, and entering with them, he saw inside the tree a splendid golden 
city. There he rested and ate heavenly fruits, and then those women said 
to him, “Now, king, bear.” 

“ Long ago there dwelt in Pnxtishthana a Brahman, of the name of 
Kamalagarbha, and he had two wives, the name of the one was Pathya, and 
the name of the other Abala. Now in course of time all three, the husband 
and the wives, were worn out with old age, and at last they entered the fire 
together, being attached to one another. And at that time tlioy put up 
a petition to S'iva from the fire, ‘ May we be connected together as husband 
and wives in all our future lives!’ Then Kamau'garbha, owing to the 
power of his severe penances, was born in the Yuksha race as Diptasikha, 
the son of the Yaksha Pradiptaksha, and the younger brotlier of Attahasa, 
His wives too, Pathya and Abala, were born as Yaksha maidens, that is to 
say, as the two daughters of the king of the Yakshas named Dhiimaketu, 
and the name of the one was Jyotirlekha, and tho name of tho other 
Dhumalekha. 

“ Now in course of time those two sisters grew up, and they went to the 
forest to perform asceticism, and they propitiated S'iva with tho view of 
obtaining husbands The god was pleased and he appeared to them and 
said to them, ‘ That man with whom you entered the fire in a former birth, 
and who you asked might bo your husband in all subseq^uent births, was 
born again as a Yaksha named Diptasikha, tho brother of Attahasa, but 
he has become a mortal owing to the curse of his master, and has been 
born as a man named S'ridarsana, so you too must go to the world of men 
and be his wives there, but as soon as the curse terminates, you shall all 
become Yakshas, husband and wives together. When S'iva said this, those 
two Yaksha maidens were born on the earth as Padmistha and Anangainan- 
jari.’ They became tho wives of S'ridarsana, and after they had been 
his wives for some time, that Attahasa, as fate would have it, came 
there in the form of a Brahman, and by the device of employing an 
ambiguous speech, he managed to utter their names and remind them 
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of their former existence, and this made them abandon that body and 
become Yakshinis. Know that we are those wives of yours, and you are 
that Dipta^ikha.” When S"ndar4ana had been thus addressed by them, he 
remembered his former birth, and immediately became the Yaksha Dipta- 
iikha, and was again duly united to those two wives of bis. 

“ Know therefore, Vichitrakatha, that I am that Yaksha, and that 
these wives of mine are Jyotirlekha and Dhtimalekhd. So, if creatures of 
godlike descent, like myself, have to endure such alternations of joy and 
sorrow, much more then must mortals. But do not be despondent, my* 
son, for in a short time you shall bo reunited to your master Mrigankadatta. 
And I remained hero to entertain you, for this is my earthly dwelling, so 
stay here, I will accomplish your desire. Then I will go to my own home 
in Kailasa.” When the Yaksha had in these words told me his story, he 
entertained me for some time. And the kind being, knowing that you had 
arrived here at night, brought mo and laid me asleep in the midst of you 
who were asleep. So I was seen by you, and you have been found by me. 
This, king, is the history of my adventures during my separation from 
you. 

When prince Mrigankadatta had heard at night this tale from his 
minister Vichitrakatha, who was rightly named,* he was much delighted, and 
so were his other ministers. 

So, after ho had spent that night on the turf of the forest, he went on 
with those companions of his towards Ujjayini, having his mind fixed on 
obtaining Sa^ankavati, and ho kept searching for tho.se other companions 
of his, who were separated by the curse of the Naga, and whom ho had not 
yet found. 


CHAPTER LXXTV. 


Then Mrigankadatta, as he gradually travelled along in the Vindhya 
forest, accompanied by those ministers, Srutadhi and the four others, reach- 
ed a wood, which was refreshing with the shade of its goodly fruit-laden 
trees, and in which there was a tank of very pure sVeet cold water. He 
bathed in it with his ministers and ate many fruits, and lo ! he suddenly 
thought that he heard conversation in a place shut in with creepers. So he 
went and looked into that bower of creepers, and he saw inside it a 
great elephant, which was refreshing a blind way-worn man by throwing 
over him showers of water from his trunk, by giving him fruits, and 
• The word may mean *‘man of romantic anecdote.” 
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Janmng bm mth L,s ears. And like a kind man, the elephant said 
to him lovingly, over and over again, with articulate voice, “Do you 

and he said to his companions, “Look! how comes it that a wild elephant 
conducts itselt like a man ? So you may be sure that this is some Wgher 
eing translated into this form for some reason. And this man is very 
hke mytrieml Prachanda^^^^^^^ But he is blind. So let us keep a shar; 
lookout. When Mrigankadatta had said this to his friends, he remained 
there concealed, and listened attentively. In the meanwhile the blind 
man recovered a little, and the elephant said to him, “ Tell me ; who are you 
and how did you come here, being blind ?” Then the blind man said to that 
mighty elephant, “ There is in this land a king of the name of Amaradatta 
lord ot the city ot Ayodhya, lie has a son of excellent qualities, named Mri- 
gankadatta, of auspicious birth, and I am that prince’s servant. For soma 
reason or other his father banished him from his native land, with us his ten 
companions. Wc had set out for Ujjayini to obtain S’asankavati, when 
we were separated in the forest by the curse of a Naga. And I was 
blinded by his curse, and wandering about I have arrived Jiere, living on the 
fruits, and roots, and water I could get on the way. And to me death by 
falling into a chasm, or in some other way, would be most desirable, but 
alas ! Providence has not bestowed it on me, but m'kes me endure calamity 
However I feel convinced that, as my pangs of hunger have been to-day 
assuaged by your favour, so my blindness also will be somewhat alleviated, 
for you are a divinity.” When he said this, Mrigankadatta felt certain who 
ho was, and with a mind wavering between joy and grief he said to those 
ministers, ‘‘ It is our friend Prachanda^akti that is reduced to this melancholy 
state, but it will not do for us to be in a hurry to greet him immediately. 
Perhaps this elephant will cure his blindness. But if he were to see us, 
ho would flee away j so we must stop 'hero and look at him.” When 
the prince had said this, he remained listening with his followers. Then 
Prachaiida^akti said to that elephant, Now great-souled one, tell mo 
your history; who are you? How comes it that, though you are an 
elephant, and are subject to the fury of elephants, you speak in this 
gentle way?” When the great elephant heard this, he sighed, and said to 
him, ‘‘ Listen ! I will tell you my story from the beginning.” 

story 0/ Mimabhata. Long ago, in the city of Eka- 

lavya, there was a king named S'ru- 
tadhara, and he had two sons by two wives. When the king went to 
heaven, his younger son, named Satyadhara, expelled the elder son, named 
Slladhara, from the throne. S’iladhara was angry on that account, so he 


went and propitiated S"iva, and craved the following boon from the god, 
who was pleased with bis asceticism, ” May I become a Gandharva, in. 
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order that I may be able to move through the air, and so slay with ease 
that kinsman of mine, Satyadhara !” When the holy god S'iva heard this, 
he said to him, ** This boon shall be granted to thee, but that enemy of 
thine has to-day died .a natural death. And he shall be again born in the 
city of Radhii, as Samarabhata, tlie favourite son of king Ugrabhata. But 
thou shalt be born as Bhimabhata, his elder brother, by a different mother, 
and thou shalt kill him and rule the kingdom. But because thou didst 
perform these ascetic penances under the influence of anger, thou shalt be 
hurled from thy rank by the curse of a hermit, and become a wild elephant, 
that remembers its birth and possesses articulate speech, and when thou shalt 
comfort a guest in distress and tell him thy history, then thou shalt be 
freed from thy elephant -nature and become a Qandharva, and at the same 
time a great benefit will be conferred upon that guest.” When S'iva had 
said this, he disappeared, and S'iladhara, seeing that his body was emaciated 
by long penance, flung himself into the Ganges. 

At this point of my tale it hapi)oncd that, while that king named 
Ugrabhata, whom I have before mentioned, was living happily in the city 
of Radhil with his, wife Manorama, who was equal to iiim in birth, there came 
to his court from a foreign country an actor named Lusaka. And he 
exhibited before the king that dramatic piece in which Vishnu, in the form 
of a woman, carries off the amrita from the Daityas. And in that piece the 
king saw the actor’s daughter Liisavati dancing in the character of Amritika. 
When he .saw her beauty, that was like tliat of thd real Amrita^ with 
wbich Vishnu bewildered the Banavas, he fell in love with her. And 
at the end of the dance he gave her father much wealth, and imme- 
diately introduced her into his harem. And then he married that dancer 
Lasavati, and lived with her, having his eyes riveted upon her face. 
One day he said to his chaplain named Yajuhsvamin, “ I have no son, so 
perform a sacrifice in order to procure me a son.” The chaplain obeyed, 
and performed dulj', with the help of learned Brahmans, a sacrifice for that 
king’s benefit. And, as he had been previously gained over by Manorama, 
he gave ber to eat, as being the eldest queen, the first half of tlie oblation 
purified with holy texts ♦ And he gave the rest to the second queen 
Lisavati, Then those two, S'iladhara and Satyadhara, whom I have before 
mentioned, were conceived in those two quetms. And when the time came, 
Manorama, the consort of that king, brought forth a son with auspicious 
marks. And at that moment a di.stinct utterance was hoard from heaven, 
This child who is born shall be a famous king under the name of Bhima- 
bbata.” On the next day Lasavati also brought^orth a son, and tlio king 
his father ^ave him the name of Samarabhata. And the usual sacraments 
V#i’e performed for them, and the two boys gradually grew up. But the 
♦ Cp, Vol I, pp. 356 and 677. 
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eldest Bhimabhata surpassed the youngest in all accomplishments, and 
rivalry in tKese increased the natural ill-feeling between them. 

^ One day, as they were engaged in wrestling, Samarabhata, being 
jealous, struck Bhimabhata with his arm with great force on the neck. 
Then Bhimabhata was enraged, and immediately throwing his arms round 
Samarabhata, he lifted him up and flung him on the ground The fall 
gave him a severe shock, and his servants took him up and carried him 
to his mother, discharging blood from all the apertures in his body. 
When she saw him, and found out what had taken place, she was alarmed 
on account of her love for him, and she placed l^^r face close to liis 
and wept bitterly. At that moment the king entered, and when bo 
saw this sight, he was much troubled in mind, and asked Lasavati what 
it meant, and she gave the following answer : “ This son of mine has 
been reduced to this state by Bhimabhata. And he is always ill-treating him, 
but I have never told you, king ; however now, that I have seen this, I must 
say, I cannot* undei-stand how your majesty can be safe with such a son as 
thig, but let your majesty decide.” When king Ugrabhata was thus appealed 
to by his favourite wife, he was angry, and banished Bhimgbhata from bis court. 
And he took away from him bis allowance, and apixiinted a hundred Kaj- 
puts with their retainers to guard that Samarabhata. And he put his 
treasury at the disposal of the younger son, but he drove the elder son 
from his presence, and took away all that he posses.sed. 

Then his mother JManorama sent for him and said, “ Your fatlier has 
thrown you over, because he is in love with a dancer. So go to the palace 
of my lather in Piitaliputra, and when you arrive there, your grandfather 
will give you his kingdom, for he has no son. But, if you remain here, 
your enemy, this Samarabhata, will kill you, for he is powerful.” When 
Bhimabhata lieard this speech of his mother’s, be said, “ I am a Kshatriya, 
and I will not sneak away from my native land, like a coward. Be of good 
cheer, mother ! what wretch is able to injure me?” Wlien he said this, his 
mother answered him, “ Then procure a numerous body of companions to 
guard you, by means of my wealth,” When Bliimabhata heard this 
proposal, he said, “ Mother, this is not becoming ; for if I did this, I should 
be really opposing my fatlier.” You may be quite at your ease, for your 
blessing alone will procure mo good fortune.” When Bhimabhata had 
encouraged her with these words, ho left her. In the meanwhile all the 
citizens came to hear of it, and they thought, “ Alas ! a great injustice has 
been done to Bbirnabliata by the king. Surely Samarabhata does not 
think he is going to rob him of the kingdom. Well it is an opportunity for 
133 to do him a service, before he comes to the throne.” Having formed 
this resolution, the citizens secretly supplied Bhimabhata with such abun- 
♦ The Sanskrit College MS. reads na ioxM, 
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dance o£ wealtli, that he lived in great comfort with his servants. But 
the younger brother was ever on the look out to kill his elder brother, 
supposing that this was his father’s object in furnishing him with a guard* 

InJ^he meanwhile a heroic and wealthy young Brdhraan, of the name of 
S'ankhadatta, who was a friend of both brothers, came and said to Samara- 
bhata, “ You ought not to carry on hostility with your elder brother ; it is 
not right, and you cannot do him an injury ; on the contrary the result of a 
quarrel would be disgraceful to you.” When he said this, Samarabhata 
abused and threatened him ; good advice given to a fool does not calm but 
rather enrages him. Then the resolute S'ankhadatta went away indignant 
at this tretatment, and made a strict friendship with Bhimabhata, in order 
to have the opportunity of conquering Samarabhata. 

Then a merchant, of the name of Manidatta, came there from a foreign 
country, bringing with him an excellent horse ; it was as white as the 
moon ; the sound of its neighing was as musical as that of a clear concli 
or other sweet-sounding instrument ; it looked like the waves of the 
sea of milk surging on high j it was marked with curls on the neck ; 
and adorned with the crest-jewel, the bracelet, and other signs, which 
it seemed as if it had acquired by being born in the race of the 
Gandharvas, When Bhimabhata heard of that splendid horse, which 
was mentioned to him by S'ankhadatta, he went and bougl>t it for a high 
price from that merchant-prince. At that moment Samarabhata, hearing 
of it, came and tried to buy tlie horse from the merchant for double the 
price. But be refused to give it him, as it had already been sold to another ; 
then Samarabhata, out of envy, proceeded to carry it off by force. Then 
there took place a fierce combat between those two princes, as the adherents 
of both came running up with weapons in their hands. Then the miglity 
arm of Bhimabhata laid low the attendants of Samarabha^a, and he himself 
abandoned the horse, and began to retire through fear of his brother. But 
as he was retiring, S'ankadatta, full of overpowering anger, pursued him, 
and laying hold of his hair behind, was on the point of killing him, when 
Bhimabhata rushed up and prevented him, saying, “ Let be for the present, 
it would be a grief to my father.” Then S'ankhadatta let Samarabhata go, 
and he fled in fear, discharging blood from his wounds, and repaired to his 
father. 

Then the brave Bbimabhata took possession of the horse, and imme- 
diately a BrAhman came up to him, and taking him aside, said to him, “ Your 
mother the queen Manoramd, and the chaplain Yajuhsvamin, and Sumati, 
the minister of your father, send you the following advice at this juncture. 

You knew,* dear boy, how the king is always affected towards you, and 

• I read Jdnd$i with tho Sanscrit College MS. instead of jdndmi which Dr. 
Brockhaus ‘^ves in his text, 
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he is especially angry wiih you at present, now that fchis misfortune has 
happened. So if you feel disposed to save your own life, and to preserve 
glory, and justice inviolate, if you have any regard for the futu^ if you 
consider us well disposed towards you ; leave this place unobsWed this 
very evening, as soon as the sun has set, and make for the palace of your 
maternal grandfather, and may good fortune attend you. This is the 
message they gave me for you, and they sent you this casket full of pre- 
cious jewels and gold ; receive it from my hand.” When the wise Bhima- 
bhata heard this message, he accepted it, saying, “ I consent to act thus,” 
and he took that casket of gold and valuable jewels. And he gave him an 
appropriate message to take back, and then dismissed him, and mounted 
that horse, sword in hand. And S ankhadatta took some gold and jewels, and 
mounted another horse. And then prince Bhimabhata set out with him, and 
after he had gone a long distance, he reached at dead of night a great thicket 


of reeds that lay in his way. As he and his companion pursued their course 
through it without stopping, a couple of lions, roused by the noise, which the 
reeds made when trampled by the horses’ hoofs, rushed out roaring, with their 
cubs, and began to rip up the bellies of the horses with their claws. And im- 
mediately the hero and his companion cut off the limbs of the lions with their 
swords, and killed them. Then he got down with his friend to look at the 
state of the two horses, but as their entrails were L^rn out, they immediately 
fell down dead. When Bhimabhata saw that, he felt despondent, and he 
said to S'ankhadatta, “ Friend, by a great effort we have escaped from our 
hostile relatives. Tell me, where, even by a hundred efforts, shall wo find 
an escape from Fate, who has now smitten us even hero, not allowing us 
even to retain our horses. The very horse, for which I abandoned my 


native land, is dead ; so how can we travel on foot through this forest at 
night ?” When he said this, his friend S'ankhadatta answered him, “ It 
is no new thing for hostile Fate to conquer courage. This is its nature, hut 
it is conquered by firm endurance. What can Fate do against a firm 
unshaken man, any more than the wind against a mountain ? So come, 
let us mount upon the horse of endurance and so plod on here.” 
When S'ankhadatta said this, Bhimabhata set out with him. Then 
they slowly crossed that thicket, wounding their feet with the canes, 
and at last the night came to an end. And the sun, the lamp o 
the world, arose, dispelling, the darkness of night, and the lotus-flowers 
in the lotus-clumps, by the side of their path, with their expanding 
cups and the sweet murmur of their bees, seemed to be looking at one ano er 
and saying, - It is a happy thing that this Bhimabhata has crossed this 
thicket full of lions and other dangerous animals.” So travelling on, e 
at last reached with his friend the sandy shore of the Ganges, dotted with 
the huts q| hermits. There he drank its sweet waters, w ic seeme 
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impregnated with the nectar of the moon, from dwelling on the head of 
S'iva, and he bathed in them, and felt refreshed. And he ate, by way of 
sustenance, some venison, which they had bought from a Imnter whom they 
happenlfcto meet, and which S^ankhadatta brought to him roasted. And 
seeing that the Ganges was full and difficult to cross, for with its waves 
uplifted like hands it seemed again and again to warn him back, he pro- 
ceeded to roam along the bank of the river. And there ho saw a young 
Brdhman in the court of an out-of-the-way hut, engaged in the study of the 
Vedas. So he went up to him and said, “ Who are you, and what are you 
doing in this solitary place Then the young Brahman answered him : 

“ I am Nilakantha, the son of a Brahman named S'rikantha, who lived 
at Varanasi, and after all the ceremonies had been performed for me, and I 
had learnt knowledge in the family of my spiritual preceptor, I returned 
home and found all my relations dead. That left me helpless and poor, 
and as I was not in a position to carry on the duties of a householder, I 
became despondent, and repaired to this place, and had recourse to severe 
asceticism. Then the goddess Ganga gave mo .some fruits in a dream, and 
said to me, ‘ Bemain here living on these fruits, until you obtain your 
desire.* Then I woke up and went and bathed, and when the morning 
came, I found in the water some fruits, that had been wa.shed here by the 
stream of the Ganges. .1 brought those fruits, delicious as nectar, into my 
hut, and ate them there, and so I remain here engaged in asceticism, receiv- 
ing these fruits day by day.” 

When he said this, Bbimabhata said to S^ankhadatta, “ I will give 
this virtuous youth enough wealth to enable him to enter the householder- 
etate.’.* S'ankhadatta approved Ids speech ; whereupon the prince gave the 
Brahman the wealth that his mother gave him. For what is the use of the 
greatness of great ones, who have abundant courage and wealth, if they do 
not put a stop to the sufferings of their neighbour as soon as tliey hear of 
them ? 

And after 1)0 had made the fortune of the Brahman, Bhimabhata 
searched in every direction for some means of crossing the Ganges, but 
could not find any, Tlien ho tied bis ornaments and sword on his head, 
and plunged in with S'ankhadatta to swim across it. 

And in the middle of the river the current carried his friend to a dis- 
tance from him, and he himself was swept awa^by the waves, and reached 
the bank with difficulty. When he reached the other side, he could not 
see his friend S ankhadatta, and while he was looking for him along the 
bank, the sun set. Then he began to despair, and he exclaimed in bitter 
grief, ‘‘ Alas m^ friend !’■ and it being now the beginning of the night, lie 
prepar^ to drown himself in the waters of the Gauges. He.said, “ Goddess 
. Jihnavi, you have taken from mo my life in the form of, my friend, so now 
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receive also this empty vessel of my body,” and he was on the point of 
plunging in, when Gangd appeared to him from the middle of the flood. 
And pleased with his violent agitation she said to him then and there, “ Da 
not act rashly, my son ! your friend is alive, and in a short time you shalLbe re- 
united with him. Now receive from me this charm called, ‘ Forwards and 
Backwards.’ If a man repeats it forwards, he will become invisible to his> 
neighbour, but if he repeats it backwards, he will assume whatever shape 
he desires. Such is the force of this charm only seven syllables long, and 
by its help you shall become a king on this earth.” When the goddess 
Ganga had said this, and given him the charm, she disappeared from his 
eyes, and he gave up the idea of suicide, now that he had got a hope of 
regaining his friend and of other successes. And being anxious to regain 
his friend, he passed the night in impatience, like the lotus-flower, and the 
next morning he set out in search of him. 

Then, as he was travelling about in search of S'ankhadatta, he one 
day reached alone the district of Lata, where, though the colours of the 
castes are not mixed, the people lead a diversified and richly coloured life, 
which though a seat of fine arts, is not reputed a home of crimes. t In 
this city he wandered about, looking at the temples and the dwelling- 
houses, and at last he reached a hall of gamblers, He entered it and saw a 
number of fraudulent dice-playcrs, who though they were clothed in a loin- 
rag only, showed by their handsome, well-shaped, stout limbs, which indicated 
good living and plenty of exercise, that they were men of rank though they 
concealed it, and that they had resorted to that occupation for the sake of 
making money. They began to talk to him, so he sat down to play with 
them, and they fancied that they would make a fine thing out of him and 
his ornaments. Then he beat them at the dice-play, and won from the 
rogues all the wealth which they had acquired by cheating others. 

Then those gamblers, having lost their wealth, were preparing to go 
home, when Bhimabhata set his arms against the door and stopped them, 

* For European methods of attaining invisibility see Brand’s Popular Antiquitio.s, 
Vol. I, p. 315 ; Bartsch, Sagon, Marchon, und Gebraiicho aus Muklcnburg, Vol. II, pj). -1) 
and 31 ; Kuhn, Westfalische M^^lchen, VoL I, p. 276, Vol. II, p. 177. The virtues of 
the Tarnkappe are well-known. In Europe great results are expected from, reciting 
certain sacred formulm backwards. A somewhat sinnlar belief appears to exist among 
the Buddhists. Milton’s “backward muttering of dissevering charms” is perhaps 
hardly a case in point. 

t An elaborate pun ! vari}^ = caste and also colour: hald = digit of the moon and 
accomplishment, or fine art : doshdkara = mine of crimes and also the moon. Bowson, 
in his Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology, tells us that Lata is a country com- 
prising Kandesh and part of Guzerat about the Mhye river. It is now cidled Lax 
and is the Aapinr) of Ptolemy, 
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and said to them, “ Where are you going ? Take back this wealth ; I do 
not want it. I must give it away to my friends, and are not you my 
friends ? Where can I find* such dear friends as you ?” When he said this, 
and they declined to take the money out of shame, a gambler there, of the 
name of Akshakshapanaka, said, “Undoubtedly it is the definition of 
gambling that what is won is not returned, but if this gentleman becomes 
our friend, and gives us of his own accord wealth which ho has fairly won, 
why should we not take it?” The others, when they heard this, exclaimed, 
“ It is fitting, if he makes such an eternal friendship with us,” When 
they said this, he came to the conclusion that they were men of spirit, and 
he at once consented to swear eternal friendship to them, and gave them 
back their wealth. And at their request ho went into a garden with them 
and their families, and refreshed himself with food, and wine, and other 
luxuries, supplied by them. Then, at the request of Akshaksliapaiiaka and 
the others, he told his name, race, and history, and asked them also for 
theirs. Then Akshakshapanaka told him the story of his life. 

^ y, , , , , There lived in Hastinapura 

Stori/ of Aksnakshapanaka. *■ 

* a Brahman named S'ivadatta, a very 

rich man, and I am his son, and my real name is Vasudatta. And in my 
youth I learnt skill in arms as well as in the Vedas. Then my father made 
me marry a wife from a family equal in rank to my own. But my mother 
was a great scold, implacable, and very passionate. And she worried my 
father so intolerably, that as soon as he saw me married, he left his home, 
and went away somewhere where ho could not be traced. When I saw 
that, I was afraid, and I earnestly enjoined on my wife to study carefully 
my mother’s disposition, and she, being terrified, did so. Jiut my mother 
was bent on quarrelling, and it was impossible for my wife to please her in 
any way. The ill-natured woman interpreted her silence as contempt, her 
plaintive lamentation as hypocrisy, and her attempts at explanation as 
wrangling. For who can deprive the fire of its tendency to burn ? Then 
her disagreeable behaviour in a short time worried my wife also so much, 
that she left the Ijouse and fled I know not where. 

Then I was so despondent that I made up my mind to abandon family 
life, but my wretched relations assembled together and forced mo to take 
another wife. That second wife of mine also was .so worried by my mother, 
that she committed suicide by hanging herself Then I was exceedingly 
vexed, and I determined to go to a foreign country. And when my 
relations tried to prevent me, I told them of the wickedness of my mother. 
They assigned another reason for my father’s leaving the country, and would 
not believe my story ; so I adopted the following artifice. I bad a wooden 

♦ I read prdpmmyaham the reading of the Sanskrit College MS. 
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doll made, and pretended to marry it privately as a third wife, and I 
brought it and placed it in another secluded bouse whicli I locked up. And 
I made another female puppet to guard her, dressed like a servant. And I 
said to my mother, « I have put this wife of mine in a separate house. 
So you and I must for the present remain apart from her in our own 
house ; you must not go there and she must not come here. For she is 
timid as yet, and does not know how to win your affection.” To this 
arrangement my mother gave her consent. 

After some days had elapsed, my md\:her, finding that she could not 
manage anyhow to get at that supposed daughter-in-law of hers, who was 
in a private house kept always locked, took a stone one day and struck 
herself on the head, and remained in the courtyard in front of her own 
house, streaming with blood, and lamenting with loud cries. Then I and 
all my relations came in, hearing the cries, and when we saw her, we said 
“ Tell us, Y^hat is the matter ?” When we asked her this question, 
she said spitefully, “ My daughter-in-law came without any reason 
and reduced me to this state ; so now my only remedy is death.” 
When my relations heard this, they were furious, and th«y took her and mo 
with them to the house wliere I kept the wooden doll. They removed 
the fastening, and opened the door, and went in, and lo! they saw 
nothing there but a wooden doll. Then they laaghed at my mother, 
who was covered with shame, having imposed on no one but herself, and they 
began to repose confidence in what I had said, and so they went away 
again. 

And I left that country, and travelled about till I came to this region, 
and here I happened to enter a gambling-hall. And there I saw these five 
men playing, this man named Chandabhujanga, and that Pasupata, and this 
S^ma^anavetala, and that Kalavarataka, and this S'ariprastara, heroes equal 
in valour. And I gambled with them on this mutual understanding, that 
whoever was conquered should be the slave of the conqueror. Then they 
became my slaves by being beaten by me in gambling, but I have become 
their slave by being won over by their good qualities. And dwelling with 
them I have forgotten my woes. 

So know that here I bear the name of Akshakshapana,^^ a name suited 
to my condition. Here I have lived with these excellent men of good 
family, who conceal their real position, and now you have joined us. So 
now you are our chief, and it was with this view that we took that money 
of yours originally, being charmed with your virtues. 

When Akshakshapana had told his story in these words, all the others 
in succession also told their adventures. And prince Bhimabhata perceived 
that his friends were heroes, who had disguised their real character by 
• i. e. Dico-mendicant. 



taking up gambling practices for the sake of gaining wealth, so he had 
much more pleasant chat with them, and spent the day in amusement, and 
then seeing that the eastern quarter had adorned its face with the rising 
moon, as with an ornamental patch, he went from that garden with Aksha- 
kshapanaka and the other six to their dwelling. And while he was there 
with them, the rainy season arrived, seeming to announce with the roarings 
of its joyous clouds his recovery of his friend. And then the impetuous 
river there, named Vipasa, that flowed into the sea, was filled with an influx 
of sea- water and began to flow backwards, and it deluged that shore with 
a great inundation, and then owing to the cessation of that influx,* it 
seemed to flow on again to the sea. Now at that time the sudden influx of 
sea-water brought in a great fish, and on account of its unwieldy size it was 
stranded on the bank of the river. And the inhabitants, when they saw 
the fish stranded, ran forward with all kinds of weapons to kill it, and 
ripped open its stomach. And when its stomach was cut open, there came 
out of it alive a young Brahman ; and the people, astonished at that strange 
sight, raised a shout.f When Bhimabhata heard that, he went there with 
his friends, and saw his friend S ankhadatta, who had just issued from the 
inside of the fish. So he ran and embraced him, and bedewed him with 
copious tears, as if he wished to wash oft’ the evil smell he had contracted 
by living in the gulf of the fish’s maw. J S'ankhadatta, for his part, having 
escaped that calamity, and having found and embraced his friend, went 
from joy to joy. Then being (joestioned out of curiosity by Bhima- 
bhata, he gave this brief account of his adventures. 

“ On that occasion, when 1 was swept out of your sight by the force of 
the waves of the Ganges, I was suddenly swallowed by a very large fish. 
Then I remained for a long time inside the capacious habitation of his 
stomach, eating in my hunger his flesh, which I cut off with a knife. To- 
day Providence somehow or other brought this fish here, and threw it up upon 
the bank, so that it was killed by these men and I was taken out of its 
stomach. I have seen again you and the light of the sun, the horizon has 
been once more illuminated for me. This, my friend, is the story of my 
adventures, I know no more than this.” 

When S'ankhadatta said this, Bliimabhata and all that were present 
exclaimed in astonishment, “ To think that he should have been swallowed 
in the Oange.s by a fish, and that that fish should have got into the sea, 
and then tliat from the sea it should have been brought into tlio Vipasa, 

• I conjecture oghapraidntijaiva, 

t Cp. No. LX VI In tho English Gesta, page 298 of Hoirtago’s edition, and 
the end of No. XII of Miss Stokes’s Fairy Tales. Soo also Prym und Socin, 
Syrische Marchen, pp. 83 and 84. 

X Cp. Odyssey, Book IV, 441-442. 
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«nd that it should have been killed, and then that S'ankhadatta should 
have come out of it alive. Ah ! the way of fate is inscrutable, and wonder- 
ful are its works !” While uttering such remarks with Akshakshapanaka 
and the others, Bhimabbata took S'ankhadatta to his own dwelling. And 
there in high delight he entertained with a bath, clothes, and other needful 
things, his friend, who had, as it were, been born a second time with the 
same body from the belly of a fish. 

And while Bhimabbata was living with him in that country, there 
came on there a festive procession in honour of Vasuki the king of tho 
snakes. In order to sec it, the prince went, surrounded with his friends, 
to^ the temple of that chief of tho snakes, where great crowds were assem- 
bling. He worshipped there in the temple, where his idol was, which was 
full of long wreaths* of flowers in form like serpents, and which therefore 
resembled the abyss of Patala, and then going in a southerly direction, he 
beheld a great lake sacred to Vasuki, studded with red lotuses, resembling 
the concentrated gleams of the brilliance of the jewels on snakes’ crests 
and encircled with blue lotuses, which seemed like clouds of smoke from 
the fire of snake-poison ; overhung with trees, that seemtd to be worshipping 
with their flowers blown down by the wind. When he saw it, be said to 
himself in astonishment, “ Compared Avith this expanded lake, that sea 
from which Vishnu carried off the goddess of Fortune, seems to me to be 
only worthy of neglect, for its fortune of beauty is not to be taken from 
it by anything else.J In the meanwhile ho saw a maiden, who had come 
there to bathe, by name Hansavali, the beautiful daughter of Cliandra- 
ditya, king of Lata, by Kuvalayavati ; her mortal nature, which was con- 
cealed by all her other members moulded like those of gods, was revealed 
by the winking of her rolling eye. She had ten million perfections darting 
forth from her flower-soft body, she was with her waist, that might be 
spanned with the hand, a very bow of Cupid, and the moment she looked at 
Bhimabbata, she pierced him in the heart with the sidelong arrows of her 
eyes, and bewildered him.§ He too, who was a thief of the world’s beauty, 
entered by the oblique path of her eyes the treasure-chamber of her heart, 
and robbed her of her self-control. Then she sent secretly a trustworthy 
and discreet maid, and enquired from his friends his name and residence. 
And after she had bathed, she was taken back to her palace by her at- 
tendants, frequently turning round her face to fix her eyes on him. And 

♦ I read ddmabhih for dhdmahhih. 

f Benfey (Panchatantra, Vol. I, p. 214, note,) traces this superstition through all 
countries. 

t This passage is a concatenation of puns. 

§ The whole passage is an elaborate pun. The lady is compared to a bow, the 
string of which vibrates in the notches, and the middle of which is held in tho hand. 
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then|Bhimabhata, accompanied by his friends, went to his dwelling, with 
faltering steps, for he was entangled with the net which his beloved bad 
cast over him. ; 

And immediately the princess Hansavali sent that maid to him as an 
ambassadress of love, with the message for which he longed. The maid 
came up to him and said to him in secret, “ Prince, the princess Hansavali 
solicits you thus, * When you see me, who love you, being carried away by 
the stream of love, you should rescue me quickly, you should not remain 
indifferent upon the bank* ?” When Bhimablnata heard from the messen- 
ger the nectar of his beloved’s message, ho was delighted at having his life 
saved, and said to her, “ I am in the current, I am not upon the bank ; 
does not my beloved know that ? But now, that I have obtained some 
hope to cling to,t I will gladly do her bidding. I will this night 
come and wait upon her in her private apartments, and no one shall see me, 
for I will enter concealed by a charm.” Wlien he sa^l this to the maid, she 
was pleased, and went and told it to Hansavali, and then she remained 
anxiously expecting an interview with him. 

And he, in the early part of the night, went adorned with heavenly 
ornaments, and making himself invisible by repeating forwards the charm 
bestowed on him by Ganga, entered her splendid chamber which she 
had previously cleared of attendants. In that chamber, which suggested 
thoughts of love, which was perfumed with aloes, and adorned with nose- 
gays of flowers of five huesj arranged there, and which therefore resembled 
the garden of the god of love, he beheld that lovely one exhaling heavenly 
fragrance, like a blossom put forth by the creeper of the wonderful charm 
bestowed by Ganga. And then the handsome prince recited the charm 
backwards, and immediately became visible to that princess. When ho 
beheld her timidly trembling with a joyful agitation that made her hair stand 
on end, his ornaments immediately tinkled like musical instruments, and he 
seemed to be dancing with joy to their music. And the maiden hid her 
face with the shame of love, and seemed to be asking her heart, that 
caused all that display of emotion, what she was to do now. Then 
Bhimabhata said to her, “ Fair one, why do you allow your heart to exhibit 
shame, though its feelings have been already revealed ? It does not deny 
the state of affairs ; besides how is it possible to conceal this trembling of 
the limbs and this bursting boddice ?” Then Bhimabhata with such words, 
and other loving persuasions, made the fair one forget her modesty, and 
manied her by the Gandharva form of marriage. And after he bad spent 

* I read, with the MS. in the Sanskrit College, drutam anuddhfittja for drutam 
anugatya^ 

t Ai a life-buoy to prevent him from drowning. 

Thera must be a reference to the five flowery arrows of the god of Love. 
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that night with her, in sporting like a bee round the lotus of her mouth, 
he at last tore himself away, and saying, “ I will come again at night,*’ 
returned to his house. 

And when the chamberlains belonging to Hansavali entered her cham- 
ber the next morning, they saw that her lover had been with her. The 
ends of her curls were disordered, she had marks of moist teeth and nails, 
and she seemed as if the god of Lovg had appeared in person and afflicted 
her with the wounds of all his arrows. They immediately went and re- 
ported the matter to the king, and he secretly appointed spies to watch at 
night. And Bhimabhata spent the day with his friends in their usual 
employments, and in the beginning of the night again repaired to the bower 
of his beloved. When the spies saw that he had entered without being 
seen, by virtue of his charm, and discovered that he possessed supernatural 
powers, they went out, and told the king, and he gave them this order, 

“ The being, who has entered a well-guarded room without being seen, can- 
not be a mere man ; so bring him here that I may see what this means. 
And say to him politely from me, ‘ Why did you not openly ask me for my 
daughter ? Why did you make a secret of it ? For it is difficult to 
obtain a bridegroom for my daughter as accomplished as yourself.’” 
When the king had sent off the spies with this message, they went 
as he commanded, and stood at the door and deli/ered this message 
to Bhimabhata. And the resolute prince, perceiving that the king had 
discovered him, answered them boldly from inside ; “ Tell the king from 
me, that to-morrow I will enter his hall of audience, and tell him the 
truth, for now it is the dead of night.” They then went and gave this message 
to the king and he remained silent.” And in the morning Bhimabhata went to 
rejoin his friends. And putting on a magnificent costume, he went with 
those seven heroes to the hall of king Chandraditya. When the king saw 
his splendour, his resolute bearing and handsome appearance, he received 
him kindly, and made him sit on a throne equal to his own, and then his friend, 
the Brahman S'ankhadatta, said to the king, “ King, this is the son of Ugra- 
bhata the king of liadha, Bhimabhata by name ; his might is irresistible on 
account of the wonderful power of the charm which he possesses. And he 
has come here to sue for the hand of your daughter.” When the king 
heard that, he remembered the occurrence of the night, and seeing that be 
was a suitable match for his daughter, he exclaimed, “ I am fortunate in- 
deed,” and accepted the proposal. And after he had made splendid pre- 
parations for the marriage, he bestowed his daughter Hansavali on Bhima- 
bhata with much wealth. Then Bhimabhata, having obtained many ele- 
phants, horses, and villages, remained there in groat comfort, possessed of 
Hansavali and the goddess of Fortune. And in a few days his father-in- 
law gave him that kingdom of Lata, and, being childless and old, retired to 
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the forest. Then the successful Bhimabhata, having obtained that kingdom^ 
ruled it admirably with the help of those seven heroes, Chandradatta and 
the others. 

Then, in the course of some days, he heard from his spies, that his 
father king Ugrabhata had gone to Prayaga and died there ; and that, 
when he was intent on death, he bad anointed his youngest son Samara- 
bhata, the son of the dancing-girl, king of Kadha. Then he mourned for 
his father, and performed his funeral ceremonies, and sent a messenger ta 
that Samarabhata with a letter. And in the letter, he sent the following 
message to the pretender who was treating him unjustly, Foolish son of a 
dancing-girl, what business have you to sit on my father’s throne, for it be- 
longs to me, though I have this kingdom of Lata ; so you must not ascend it.” 
And the messenger went, and after announcing himself, delivered the letter 
to that Samarabhata, when he was in the hall of assembly. And when 
Samarabhata read this letter of such an import, under his brother’s sign ' 
manual, he was angry, and answered, “This baseless presumption is becom- 
ing in this ill-condueted man, who was long ago banished by my father 
from the country, because he was not fit to remain in it. Even the jackal 
apes the lion, when he is comfortably ensconced in bis native cavern, but 
when he comes within view of the lion, he is discovered to bo only a 
jackal.^’ Such was the answer he roared forth, and he wrote to the same 
effect in a letter, and sent his return-messenger to carry it to Bhima- 
bhata. 

So the return-messenger went, and gave, when introduced by tiie 
warder, that letter to the king of Lata. And when Bbimabbiita bad re.id 
that letter, he laughed loudly, and said to the return-messenger of his 
brother — “ Go, messenger, and tell that dancing-girl’s son from me, ‘ On 
that former occasion when you tried to seize the horse, I saved you from 
S'ankliadatta, because you were a child and dear to my fatlier, but I will 
no longer endure your i[i.solenee. 1 will certainly send you to my father 
who is so fond of you. Make ready, and know that in a few days I shall 
have arrived.’ ” With these words he dismi.s.scd the ine.ssengcr, and then 
he began his expedition. When that moon of kings, glorious in his magni- 
ficence,* mounted his elephant which resembled a hill, the great sea of his 
army was agitated and surged up with a roar, and the horizon was tilled 
witli innumerable feudal chiefs and princes arrived for war,t and setting 
out with their forces ; and the earth, swiftly trampled by the elephants 
and horses troojiing along in great numbers, groaned and trembled under 
the weight, as if afraid of being cleft open. In this fashion Bhimabhata 
inarched and cama near Kadha, eclipsing the light of the sun in the heavens- 
with tba clouds df dust raised by his army. 

> ♦ When applied to the moon, it means “ glorious in its rising,” 
t Bohtlingk uud Koth give upamikhya as ubtrzahlig 
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In the meanwhile Icing Samarabha^a heard of it, and became indig- 
nant ; and armed himself, and went out with his army to meet him in 
battle. And those two armies met, like the eastern and western seas, and 
a great battle took place between the heroes on both sides, awful as the 
destruction of the world. Then the fire, produced by the loud clashing of 
swords, which seemed as if it had been kindled by the gnashing of the 
teeth of the angry god of Death, hid the sky; and javelins flew with 
their long points resembling eyelashes, and seemed like the glances of the 
nyrnplis of heaven, as they gazed on the warriors. Then the field of battle 
appeared like a stage ; its canopy was dust, its music was the shouting of 
the army, and its dancers palpitating trunks. And a furious* torrent of 
blood, sweeping along heads, and garlanded with trunks, carried off all 
living creatures, like the night of destruction at the end of the world. 

But the archer Bhimabhata soon routed the army of his enemies, by 
means of a combined attack of the mighty warriors S'ankhadatta, and 
Aksbakshapanaka, and Chandabhujanga and his fellows, skilled in wrest- 
ling, resembling impetuous elephants And Samarabhata was furious, 
when his army was routed, and he dashed forward oh his chariot, and 
began to churn the sea of battle, as Mount Mandara churned the ocean. f 
Then Bhimabhata, who was mounted on an elephan!- attacked him, and 
cut his bow in two with his arrows, and also killed all tue four horses of 
his chariot. Then Samarabhata, being prevented from using his chariot, 
ran and struck with a javelin on the forehead the splendid elephant of 
Bhimabhata, and the elephant, as soon as it was struck, fell dead on the 
ground. Then both of them, being deprived of their means of conveyance, 
had to fight on foot. And the two angry kings, armed with sword and 
shield, engaged in single combat. But Bhimabhata, though he might 
have made himself invisible by means of his charm, and so have killed him, 
out of a regard for fairness, would not kill his enemy in that way. But 
being a skilful swordsman, he contended against him in open fight, and cut 
off with his sword the head of that son of the dancing-girl. 

And when that Samarabhata was slain with his soldiers, and the bands 
of the Siddhas had applauded from the heavens, and the fight had come to 
an end, Bhimabhata with his friends entered the city of Badha, being 
praised by heralds and minstrels. Then, returning from a long absence, 
after slaying his enemy, he delighted his mother, who was eager to behold 
him, as Kama did Kausalya. And the citizens welcomed him, and then he 
adorned the throne of his father, and took his seat on it, honoured by his 


* I adopt pramattd the reading of the Sanskrit College MS. 

t The gods and Asuras used it as a churning-stick at the (‘huming of the ocean 
£nr the recovery of the Amrita, and other precious things lost during the deluge. 
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father’s ministers, who loved his good qualities. And then he honoured all 
his subjects, who made high festival ; and on a lucky day he gave to S'an- 
kliadatta the kingdom of La^a. And he sent him to the territory of Lata, 
escorted by a force composed of natives of that country ; and he gave 
villages and wealth to Akshakshapanaka and his fellows, and he remained 
surrounded by them, ruling his ancestral realm, with that queen Hansavali, 
the daughter of the king of Lata. And, in course of time, he conquered 
the earth, and carried off the daughters of kings, and became exclusivel}! 
addicted to the enjoyment of their society. And he devolved his duties 
on his ministers, and amused himself with the women of his harem, and 
never left its precincts, being engrossed with drinking and other vices. 

Then, one day, the hermit Uttanka came of his own accord to visil 
him, as if he were the time of accomplishment of the previous decree oi 
S'iva. And when the hermit came to the door, the king, being blindet] 
with passion, intoxication, and the pride of sovereignty, would not listen, 
though the w'ardcrs announced his arrival. Then the hermit was angry 
and denounced this curse on the king, O man blinded with intoxication, 
you shall fall froni your throne, and become a wild elephant.” VV lien the 
king heard that, fear dispelled his intoxication, and ho went out, and pros, 
trating himself at the foot of the hermit, began to ap})ease him willi 
bumble words. Then the anger of the great sage was calmed, and he said 
to him, “ King, yon mu.>t become an elephant, that decree cannot be alter- 
ed ; but when you shall have relieved a minister of Mrigankadatta’s, named 
Praebandasakti, afllicted with the curse of a Ndga and blinded, who shal 
become your guest, and shall tell him your story, you shall be delivered 
from this curse ; and you .shall return to the state of a Gandliarva, as S'iva 
foretold to you, and then that gue.st of yours shall recover the use of his 
eyes.” When the hermit Uttanka had said this, ho returned as ho came, 
and Bhimabhata was hurled from his throne, and became an elephant. 

“ So know, my friend, that I am that very Bhimabhata, become ar 
elephant, and you arc Pracba^da.4jikti ; I know that my enrse is now at ar 
end.” When iihimabhata Iiad .said this, he abandoned the form of nr 
elephant, and at once became a Gandliarva of heavenly might. And imme- 
diately Prachanda.sakti recovered, to his intense ilelight, tlio use of his eyes 
and looked upon that Gandharva there. And in the meanwhile the discreet 
Mfigankadatta, who had heard their conver.sution from the bower oi 
creepers, with his other minihters, having discovered that it was indeed bii 
friend, rushed quickly and impetuously forth, and threw bis arms rounc 
the neck of his minister Pracliandasakti. And Prachai]ida4akti looked ai 
him, and feeling as if his body had been irrigated with a sudden flood ol 


nectar, immediately embraced the feet of his lord. 



D the Gandharva Bhimabhata comforted those two, who were 
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weeping, both deeply moved at being reunited after so long a separation. 
And Mrigankadatta, bowing, said to that Gandharva, “ That I have 
recovered this friend of mine, and that he has recovered his eyesight, is all 
due to your wondrous might. Honour to you !” When the Gandharva 
heard that, he said to that prince, “You shall soon recover all your other 
ministers, and obtain S'asankavati as a wife, and become king of the whole 
earth. So you must not lose heart. Now, auspicious one, I depart, but 
I will appear to you when you think of me.” 

When tlie matchless chief of the Gandharvas had said this to the 
prince, and so testified his friendship for him, as his curse was at an end, 
and he had obtained prosperous felicity, ho flew up swiftly into the sky, 
making the whole air resound with the tinkling of his beautiful bracelet 
and necklace. 

And Mrigankadatta, having recovered Prachandasakti, and so regained 
his spirits, spent that day in the wood, accompanied by his ministers. 


CHAPTER LXXV. 


Victory to Gane^a, who, when dancing, makes a shower of stars, 
resembling a rain of flowers, fall from the sky, by a blow of his trunk ! 

Then Mrigankadatta, having passed that night, set out in the morning 
from that wood, together with Prachandasakti and his otlier affectionate 
ministers, making for Ujjayini in order to gain S^asankavati, and looking 


out for the rest of his ministers. 

And as he was going along on his way, he saw his minister Vikrama- 
kesarin being carried through the air by a hideously deformed man. And 
while he was eagerly pointing him out to his other ministers, that minister 
alighted from the air near him. And quickly dismounting from the 
shoulder of that man, he came up and embraced the feet of Mrigankadatta, 
with his eyes full of tears. And the delighted Mrigankadatta embraced him 
in return, and so did his ministers, one after another, and then Vikrama- 
ke^arin dismissed that man, saying, “ Come to me, when I think of you.’’ 
Then Mrigankadatta out of curiosity asked Vikramakesarin for the story of 
his adventures, and he sat down in the forest and related them. 

When I had been separated 
The adventure of nkraMakehri^. „„ that occasion by the 

eurse of the N4ga, and had wandered about for many days in search of you, 
I said to myself, “ I will make for Ujjayini, for they will go there quickly. 
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and having formed this intention, I set out for that city. And in course 6f 
time I reached a village near it, named Brahmasthala, and there I sat down on 
the bank of a lake at the foot of a tree. There an old Brahman, afflicted 
with the bite of a serpent, came up to me and said, “Rise up from this 
place, my son, lest you incur my fate For there is a great serpent here, 
and I am so tortured by the bite which he has given me, that I am .now 
about to drown myself in this lake.” When he said this, I dissuad- 
ed him, out of compassion, from committing suicide, and I then and there 
counteracted the effect of the poison by my knowledge of antidotes. 

Then the Brahman eagerly, but with due politeness, asked me the 
whole story of ray life, and when he knew the facts, said to me kindly, 
“ You have to-day saved my life, so receive, hero, this charm for mastering 
Vetalas, which I inherited from my father. For it is suitable to you who 
possess all powers, but what, I pray, could a feeble creature, like me, do 
with it ?“ When I heard that, I answered that noble Braliman, “ What 
use can I make of Vetalas, now that I am separated from Mngatikadatta ?“ 
When the Brahman heard that, he laughed, and went on to say to me, “ Do 
you not know that you can obtain from a Vetala all that you desire ? 
Did not king Trivikramasena obtain of old time the sovereignty of the 
Vidyadharas by the favour of a Vetala ? Listen now, 1 will tell you his 
story in proof of it,” 

Here hegius the Ut of the 2.5 tales of a On the banks of the GodavSri 

Demon.* (Vetdla-hmchaviniiattkd.J there is a [)l.aee named Pratishthana. 

In it there lived of old time a famous king, named Trivikramasena, the 
son of Vikramasena, equal to Indra in might. Kvery day, when he was 
in his hall of audience, a mendicant named Kshdnti,4ila came to him, to pay 
him his respects, and presented him with a fruit. And every day, the king 
as soon as he received the fruit, gave it into the hand of the superintendent of 
his treasury who was near him. In this way ten years j>assed, but one day, 
when the mendicant had left the hall of audience, after giving the fruit to 
the king, the king gave it to a young pet monkey, that bad e.scaped from 
the hands of its keepers, and happened to enter there. While the monkey 
was eating that fruit, it burst open, and there came out of it a splendid 

• The Mongolian form of these storie.*! is to be found in Sagas from the Far East. 
This work appears to be based upon a translation made by Jiilg from tho Calmuck 
language. Oesterley, in his German version of these Uiles, tells us that Jiilg’s transla- 
tion appeared in Leipzig in the year 1866 under tho title of “ The tides of the Siddhi- 
ktir.” Oesterley mentions a Sanskrit redaction of tho tale.H, attributed to S'ivadusa, 
and one contained in the Kathamava. He also mentions a Tamul version translated 
into English by Babington under the title of Vetala Cadai ; two Telugu versions, a 
Ifahratta version, the well-known Hindi version, a Bengali version based upon the 
Hilidi, and a Canarese varsion. 
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priceless jewel. When the king saw that, he took up the jewel, and asked 
the treasurer the following question, “ Where have you put all those fruits 
wiiich I have been in the habit of handing over to you, after they were 
given to me by the mendicant?” When the superintendent of the treasury 
heard that, he was full of fear, and ho said to the king, “ I used to throw 
then^ into the treasury from the window without opening the door ; if your 
Majesty orders me, I will open it and look for them.” When the treasurer 
said this, the king gave him leave to do so, and he went away, and soon 
returned, and said to the king “ I see that those fruits have all rotted away 
in the treasury, and I also see that there is a heap of jewels there resplen- 
dent with radiant gleams.” 

When the king heard it, he was pleased, and gave those jewels to the 
treasurer, and the next day he said to the mendicant, who came as before, 

“ Mendicant, why do you court me every day with great expenditure of 
wealth ? I will not take your fruit to-day until you tell me.” When the 
king said this, the mendicant said to him in private, “ I have an incantation 
to perform which requires the aid of a brave man, I request, hero, that you 
will assist me in it.” When the king heard that, he consented and promised 
him that he would do so. Then the mendicant was pleased and he went 
on to say to that king, “ Then I shall be waiting f.'r you at night-fall in 
the approaching black fortnight, in the great cemetery here, under the 
shade of a hanyan-\}VQ% and you must come to me there. The king said — • 
Well ! I will do so.” And the mendicant Kshantisila returned delighted 
to his own dwelling. 

Then the heroic monarch, as soon as he had got into the black fort- 
night, remembered the request of the mendicant, which he had promised 
to accomplish for him, and as soon as night came, he enveloped his head 
in a black cloth, and left the palace unperceived, sword in hand, and went 
fearlessly to the cemetery. It was obscured by a dense and terrible pall of 
darkness, and its aspect was rendered awful by the ghastly flames from the 
burning of the funeral pyres, and it produced horror by the bones, skeletons, 
and skulls of men that appeared in it. In it were present formidable 
Bhiitas and Vetalas, joyfully engaged in their horrible activity, and it was 
dlive with the loud yells of jackals,* so that it seemed like a second mysteri- 
ous tremendous form of Bhairava. And after he had searched about in it, he 
found that mendicant under a 5^wyaw-tree, engaged in making a circle, 
and he went up to him and said, “ Here I am arrived, mendicant ; tell me, 
what can I do for you ?” 

When the mendicant heard that, and saw the king, he was delighted, 

• Here there is probably a pun. The word translated “ jackal” also means the 
god S'iva. Bhairava is a form of S'iva. 
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and said to him — “ King, if I have found favour in your eyes, go alonfe a 
long way from here towards the south, and you will find an ahha-ivQQ, 
On it there is a dead man hanging up j go and bring him here ; assist me 
in this matter, hero.” As soon as the brave king, who was faithful to his 
promise, heard this, he said, “ I will do so,” and went towards the south. 
And after he had gone some way in that direction, along a path revealed by the 
light of the fiaming pyres, he reached with difficulty in the darkness that aioka- 
tree ; the tree was scorched with the smoke of funeral pyres, and smelt of raw 
flesh, and looked like a Bhiita, and he saw the corpse hanging on its trunk, 
as it were on the shoulder of a demon. So he climbed up, and cutting the 
string which held it, flung it to the ground. And the moment it was 
flung down, it cried out, as if in pain. Then the king, supposing it was 
alive, came down and rubbed its body out of compassion ; that made the 
corpse utter a loud demoniac laugh. Then the king knew that it was 
possessed by a Vetdla, and said without flinching, “ Why do you laugh ? 
Come, let us go off.” And immediately he missed from the ground the 
corpse possessed by the Vetala, and perceived that it was once more sus- 
pended on that very tree. Then he climbed up again and brought it down, 
for the heart of heroes is a gem more impenetrable than adamant. Then 
king Trivikranasena threw the corpse possessed by a Vetala over his 
shoulder, and proceeded to go off with it, in silence. And as he was going 
along, the Vetala in the corpse that was on his shoulder said to him, 
“ King, I will tell you a story to beguile the way, listeu.” 

Story of the prince, u'ho wan helped to 1 here is a city named ^ aranasi, 

a icife by the son of his father's nvnmter* wbieli is the dwelling-place of S'iva, 
inhabited by holy beings, and thus resembles the plateau of mount Kailasa. 
The river Ganges, ever full of water, flows near it, and appears as if it were the 
necklace ever resting on its neck ; in that city there lived of old time a 
king named Pratapamukuta, who consumed the families of his enemies 
with his valour, a.s the fire consumes the forest. Ho had a son named 
Vajramukuta, who dashed the god of love’s pride in his beauty, and his 
enemies’ confidence in their valour. And that prince had a friend, named 
Buddhi.4arira, whom he valued more than his life, the sagacious son of a 
minister. 

Once on a time that prince was amusing himself with that friend, and 
his excessive devotion to the chase made him travel a long di.stance. As 
he was cutting off the long-manedf heads of lions with his arrows, as it 
were the chowries that represented the glory of their valour, he entered a 
great forest. It seemed like the chosen home of love, with singing cuckoos 

• This story is the 27th in Miss Stokes's collection. 

t I md %a\dldni^ which I find in the Sanskrit Collogo MS., instead of st^dldni. 
The ipiitalai'Inay have arisen from the blending of two readings safalani eLn(lja(didHU 
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for bards, fanned by trees with their clusters of blossoms, waving like chowries. 
In it he and the minister’s son saw a great lake, looking like a second sea, the 
birthplace of lotuses* of various colours ; and in that pool of gods there 
was seen by him a maiden of heavenly appearance, who had come there 
with her attendants to bathe. She seemed to fill the splendid tank with 
the flood of her beauty, and with her glances to create in it a new forest 
of blue lotuses. With her face, that surpassed the moon in beauty, she seemed 
to put to shame the white lotuses, and she at once captivated with it the heart 
of that prince. The youth too, in the same way, took with a glance such com- 
plete possession of her eyes, that she did not regard her own modesty or 
even her ornaments. And as he was looking at her with his attendants, 
and wondering who she was, she made, under pretence of pastime, a sign 
to tell him her country and other particulars about her. She took a lotus 
from her garland of flowers, and put it in her ear, and she remained for a 
long time twisting it into the form of an ornament called dantapatra or 
tooth-leaf, and then she took another lotus and placed it on her head, and 
she laid her band significantly upon her heart. The prince did not at that 
time understand those signs, but his sagacious friend the minister^ son 
did understand them. The maiden soon departed, Injing led away from 
that place by her attendants, and when she had reacn )d her own house, 
she flung herself down on a sofa, but her heart remained with that prince, 
to justify the. sign she had made. 

The prince, for his part, when without her, was like a Vidyadhara who 
has lost his magic knowledge, and, returning to his own city, he fell into 
a miserable condition. And one day the minister s son questioned him in 
private, speaking of that beauty as easy to obtain, whereupon he lost his 
self-command and exclaimed, “ How is she to be obtained, when neither 
her name, nor her village, nor her origin is known? So why do you offer 
me false comfort?” When the prince said this to the minister’s son, he 
answered, “ What ! did you not see, what she told you by her signs ? By 
placing l^e lotus in her ear, she meant to say this, ‘ I live in the lealm of 
king Karnotpala.’ By making it into the tooth-leaf ornament she meant 
to say, ‘ Know that I am the daughter of a dentistf there.’ By lifHng up 
the lotus she let you know her name was Padmavati ; and by placing her 
hand on her heart she told you that it was yours. Now there is a king 

* In this there is a pun ; the word translated “ lotus” may also refer to Lakshmi the 
wife of Vishnu. 

t Pandit S'yama Charan Mukhopadhydya thinks that the word dantaghaiaka 
must mean “dentist:” the Petersburg lexicographers take it to mean, “ a workey a 
ivory.” His name Sangramavardhana has a warlike sound. Pandit Mahosa Ohan ra 
Nydyaratna thinks that dantaghd^a is a proper name. If so, sangrdmamrdhana mus 
mean prime minister. 
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named Karnotpala in the country of Kalinga ; he has a favourite courtier, a 
great dentist named Sangrdmavardhana, and he has a daughter named 
Padmavati, the pearl of the three worlds, whom he values more than his life. 
All this I knew from the talk of the people, and so I understood her signs, 
which were meant to tell her country and the other particulars about her.* 

When that prince had been told all this by tiie minister’s son, he was 
pleased with that intelligent man, and rejoiced, as he had now got an 
opportunity of attaining his object, and, after he had deliberated with him, 
he set out with him from his palace on the pretence of hunting, but really 
in search of his beloved, and went again in that direction. And on the 
way he managed to give his retinue the slip by the speed of his swift 
horse, and he went to the country of Kalinga accompanied by tlie minis- 
ter’s son only. There they reached the city of king Karnotpala, and 
searched for and found the palace of that dentist, and the prince and the 
minister’s son entered the house of an old woman, who lived near tliere, 
to lodge. The minister’s son gave their horses water and fodder, and placed 
them there in concealment, and then said to that old woman in the presence of 
the prince, Do you know, mother, a dentist named Sangramavardhana ?” 
When the old woman heard that, she said to him courteously, “ I know 
him well ; I was his nurse, and he has now made me attend upon his 
daughter as a duenna ; but I never go there at present, as I have been 
deprived of my clothes, for my wicked son, who is a gambler, takes away 
my clothes as soon as he sees them.” When the minister’s son heard tiiis, 
he was delighted, and be gratified the old woman with the gift of his upper 
garment and other presents, and went on to say to her, “ You are a mother 
to us, so do what we request you to do in secret ; go to that Padmavati, 
the daughter of the dentist, and say to her, ‘The prince, whom you 
saw at the lake, has come here, and out of love he has sent me to tell you.’ ” 
When the old woman heard thi.s, she consented, being won over by the 
pre.scnts, and went to Padmavati, and came back in a moment. And when 
the prince and the mini-ster’s son que.stioned her, she said to them, ” I 
went and told her secretly that you had come. When she heanf that, she 
scolded me, and struck me on both chcek.s with her two hands smeared 
with camphor. So I have come back weeping, distressed at the insult. 
See here, my children, these marks of her fingers on my face.” 

When she said this, the prince was de.spondent, ha he despaired of 
attaining his object, but the sagacious minister’s son said to him in private, 

• Cp. the way in which Pushpadanta’s preceptor giicHSCs the riddlo in page 44 of 
Vol I of this work ; so Prince Ivan is assisted hy his tutor Katoma in the story of “ Tho 
Blind Ttfan and tho Cripple,*’ Ralston’s Ru.ssian Folk-Tid(js, p. 240. Compare also tho 
•tory of Azeea and Azeezeh in Lane’s Arabian NighU, Vol. I, particularly page 48t. 
Tho rapid maoner, in which the hero and heroine fall in love in those stories, is quite 
In thd oi Greek romances. See Rohde, Der Griochische Roman, p. 148. 
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** Bo not despond, for by keeping her own counsel and scolding the ol 
woman, and striking her on the face with her ten fingers white with 
camphor, she meant to say, ‘Wait for these remaining ten moonlight 
nights of the white fortnight, for they are unfavourable to an interview.’ ” 
After the minister’s son had comforted the prince with these words, 
he went and sold secretly in the market some gold, which he had about 
him, and made that old woman prepare a splendid meal, and then those two 
ate it with that old woman. After the minister’s son had spent ten days in 
this fashion, he again sent the old woman to Padinavati, to see how 
matters stood. And she, being iond of delicious food, liquor, and other 
enjoyments of the kind, went again to the dwelling-liousc of Padinavati, to 
please her guests, and returned and said to them, “ I went there to-day 
and remained silent, but she of her own accord taunted me with that 
crime of having brouglit your message, and again struck me here on tlie 
breast with three fingers dipped in red dye, so 1 have returned here 
thus marked by lier.” When the minister’s son heard this, he said, of his 
own accord, to the prince, “ Do not entertain any despondent notions, for 
by placing the impression of her three fingers marked wikl\ red dye on this 
woman’s heart, she meant to say ; ‘ I cannot receive you for three nights.’ 

When the minister’s son had said this to the pihico, he waited till 
three days had passed, and again sent the old woman to Padinavati. She 
went to her palace, and Padinavati honoured her and gave her food, and 
lovingly entertained her that day with wine and other enjoyments. And 
in the evening, when the old woman wished to go back to her house, there 
arose outside a terrible tumult. Then the people were hoard exclaiming, 
“ Alas I Alas ! a mad elephant has escaped from the po.st to which ho was 
tied, and is rushing about, trampling men to death.” Then Padinavati 
said to that old woman, “ You must not go by the public road, which is 
rendered unsafe by the elephant, so we will put you on a seat, with a rope 
fastened to it to support it, and let you down by this broad window here into 
the garden of the house, there you must get up a tree and cross this wall, 
and then let yourself down by another tree and go to your own bouse.” 
After she had said this, she had the old woman let down from the window 
by her maid into the garden, by means of that seat with a rope fastened to 
it. She went by the way pointed out to her, and related the whole story, 
exactly as it happened, to the prince and the minister’s son. riien the 
minister’s son said to the prince, “ Your desire is accomplished, for she has 
shewn you by an artifice the way you should take ; so go there this very 
day, as soon as evening sets in, and by this way enter the palace of your 
beloved.” 

When the minister’s son said this, the prince went with him into the 
garden, by the way over the wall pointed out bj the old woman, ihere 
31 
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he saw that rope hanging down with the seat, and at the top of it were 
some maids, who seemed to be looking out for his arrival. So he got on 
to the seat, and the moment those female servants saw him, they pulled 
him up with the rope, and ho entered the presence of his beloved through 
the window. When he had entered, the minister’s son returned to his 
lodging. And when the prince entered, he beheld that Padmavati with a 
face like a full moon, shedding forth beauty like beams, like the night of 
the full moon remaining concealed through fear of the black fortnight. 
As soon as she saw him, she rose up boldly, and welcomed him with affec- 
tionate embraces and other endearments natural in one who liad waited for 
him so long. Tlien the prince married that fair one by tlie Giindharva 
form of marriage, and all his wishes being now fulGlled, remained with 
her in concealment. 

And after he had lived with her some days, he said to her one night, “ My 
friend the minister’s son came with me and is staying hero, and he is now left 
alone in the house of your duenna; I must go and pay him a visit, 
fair one, find then I will return to you.” When the cunning Padmavati 
heard that, she -said to her lover, “ Come now, my husband, I have a 
question to ask you ; did you guess the meaning of those signs which 
I made, or was it that friend of yours the minister’s son ?” When 
she said this, the prince said to her, “ I did not guess anything at all, 
but that friend of mine, the minister’s son, who is distinguished for super- 
human insight, guessed it all, and told it to me.” When the fair one 
heard this, she retie 3ted, and^said to him, “ Then you have acted wrongly 
in not telling me about him before. Since be is your friend, he is my 
brother, and I must always honour him before all others with gifts of 
betel and other luxuries.” When she had dismissed him with these words, 
the prince left the palace at night by the way by which he came, and 
returned to his friend. And in the course of conversation he told him, 
that he had told his beloved how he guessed the meaning of the signs which 
she made. But the minister’s son did not approve of this proceeding on 
his part, considering it imprudent. And so the day dawned on them 
conversing. 

Then, as they were again talking together after the termination of the 
morning prayer, the confidante of Padnuivati came in with betel and 
cooked food in her hand. She asked after the health of the minister’s 
son, and after giving him the dainties, in order by an artifice to prevent 
the prince from eating any of them, she said, in the course of conversation, 
that her mistress was awaiting bis arrival to feast and spend the day with 
h^ and immediately she departed unobserved. Then the minister’s son 
said to the prince; “Now observe, prince, I will shew you something 
wonderful.” Thereupon he gave that cooked food to a dog to eat, and 
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tho dog, as soon as he had eaten it, fell dead upon the spot. When the 
prince saw that, he said to the minister’s son, “ What is the meaning of 
this marvel ?” And he answered him, “ The truth is that the lady has found 
out that I am intelligent, by the fact that I guessed the meaning of her 
signs, and so she has sent me this poisoned food in order to kill me, for 
she is deeply in love with you, and thinks that you, prince, will never be 
exclusively devoted to her while I am alive, but being under my influence, 
will perhaps leave her, and go to your own city. So give up the idea of 
being angry with her, persuade the high-spirited woman to leave her 
relations, and I will invent and tell you an artifice for carrying her off.” 

When the minister’s son had said this, the prince said to him, “ You 
are rightly named Buddhisarira as being an incarnation of wisdom and 
at the very moment that he was thus praising him, there was suddenly 
heard outside a general cry from the sorrowing multitude, “ Alas ! Alas ! 
the king’s infant son is dead.” The minister’s son was much delighted at 
hearing this, and he said to the prince, “ Kepair now to Padmavati’s palace 
at night, and there make her drink so much, that she shall be senseless 
and motionless with intoxication, and appai’ently dead.. And when she 
is asleep, make a mark on her hip with a red hot iron spike, and take away 
all her ornaments, and return by letting yourself down from tho window 
by a rope ; and after that 1 will take steps to make everyildng turn out 
prosperously.” When the minister’s son had said this, he had a threo- 
prongod spike made, with points like tho bristles of a boar, and gave it to the 
prince. And the prince took in bis hand that weapon which resembled the 
crooked hard hearts of his beloved and of his friend, which were firm as 
black iron ; and saying, I will do as you direct,” went at niglit to the 
palace of Padmavati as before, for princes should never liesitate about 
following the advice of an excellent minister. There he made his beloved 
helpless with drink, and marked her on the hip with the spike, and took 
away her ornaments, and then he returned to that friend of his. And he 
shewed him the ornaments, and told him what he had done. Then tho 
minister’s son considered his design as good as accomplished. 

And the next morning tho minister’s son went to the cemetery, and 
promptly disguised himself as an ascetic, and he made the prince assume 
the guise of a disciple. And ho said to him, Go and take the pearl 
necklace ^hich is part of this set of ornaments, and pretend to try to sell 
it in the market, but put a high price on it, that no one may be willing 
to buy it, and that every one may see it being carried about, and if the 
police here should arrest you, say intrepidly, ‘‘ My spiritual preceptor gave 
it me to sell.” 

When the minister’s son had sent off the prince on this errand, he 
went and wandered about in the market-place, publh ly showing the neck- 
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lace. And while he was thus engaged, he was seen and arrested hy the 
police, who were on the lookout for thieves, as information had been given 
about the robbery of the dentist’s daughter. And they immediately took 
him to the chief magistrate of the town ; and he, seeing that he was dressed 
as an ascetic, said to him courteously, “ Reverend sir, where did you get 
this necklace of pearls which was lost in this city, for - the ornaments of 
the dentist’s daughter were stolen during the night ?” When the prince, 
who was disguised as an ascetic, heard this, he said, “ My spiritual pre- 
ceptor gave it me ; come and question him.” Then the magistrate of 
the city came to the minister’s son, and bowed, and said to him, “ Jleverend 
sir, where did you get this pearl necklace that is in the possession 
of your pupil P” When the cunning fellow heard that, he took him 
aside and said, “ I am an ascetic, in the habit of wandering perpe- 
tually backwards and forwards in the forests. As chance would have 
it, I arrived here, and as I was in the cemetery at night, I saw a band of 
witches collected from different quarters. And one of them hrouglit the 
prince, with the lotus of his lieart laid bare, and offered him to Rhairava. 
Aiid the witch, who posses-^vl great powers of delusion, being drunk, tried 
to take away my rosary, while 1 was reciting my prayers, making horrible 
contortions with her face. And as she carried the attempt too far, I got 
angry, and heating with a charm tlu' prongs of my trident, I marked her 
on the loins. And then 1 took this necklace from her neck. And now I 
must sell this necklace, as it does not suit an ascetic.’^ 

Wlien the magistrate heard this, he went and informed the king. 
When the king heard it, he concluded that that was the pearl necklace 
which had be<m lost, and he sent a trustworthy old woman to see if the 
dentist’s daughter was really marked with a trident on the loins. The 
old woman came back and said that the mark could be clearly seen. 
Then the king made up Ids min<l that .she was a witch, and had really 
destroyed his child, bo ho ^^ent in person to that miidstcr’s son, who was 
personating an ascetic, and asked him how he ought to purdsh Padmiivati ; 
and by his advice he ordered her to be banished from the city, though her 
parents lamented over her. And when .she was banished, and was left in 
the fore.st, thougli naked, she did not abandon the body, .supposing that it 
wjis all an artilice devised by the minister’s .son. And in the evening the 
minister’s son and the prince, who had abandoned the dress of ascetics, and 
were mounted on their horse.s, came ujioii her lamenting. And they con- 
soled her, and mounted her upon a hor.se, and took her to their own kingdom. 

the prince lived happily with her. Rut the dentist, supposing that 
his daughter had been devoured by wild beasts in the forest, died of grief, 
and his wife followed him. 
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When the Vetahi had said this, he went on to say to the king*, ** Now 
I have a doubt about this story, resolve it for me ; W^as the minister's son 
guilty of the death of this married couple, or the prince, or Padinavati ? 
Tell me, for you are the chief of sages. And if, king, you do not tell me 
the truth, though you know it, this head of yours shall certainly split in a 
hundred pieces.” 

When the Vetala said this, the king, who discerned the truth, out of 
fear of being cursed, gave him this answer— “ O tliou skilled in magic 
arts, what diQieulty is there about it ? Why, none of the three was in fault, 
but the whole of the guilt attaches to king Karnotpala.” Tlie Vetala then 
said, “ Why, what did the king do ? Those three were instrumental in the 
matter. Are tlic crows in fault when the swans eat the rice ?” Then the 
king said, “ Indeed no one of the three was in fault, for the minister’s son 
committed no crime, as he was forwarding his master’s interests, and 
Padinavati and the prince, being burnt with the fire of the arrows of the 
god of Love, and being therefore undiscerning and ignorant, were not to 
blame, as they were intent on their own object. But the king Karnotpala, 
as being untaught in treatises of policy, and not investigating by means of 
spies the true state of affairs even among his own subjects, and not com- 
prehending the tricks of rogues, and incxjicrienced in interpreting gestures 
and other external indications, is to be considered guilty, on account of the 
indiscreet step which he took.” 

When the Vetala, who was in the corpse, heard this, as the king by 
giving this correct answer had brolvcn his silence, he immediately left his 
shoulder, and went somewliere unobserved by the force of his magic power,, 
in order to test his persistence ; and the intrepid king at once determined 
to recover him. 


Note. 

An account of tlin various forms of tlu; introduction to tlio XXV Talcs of a Demon 
will ho found in Oi'stcrley’s German translation of the Baital Pachisi. Tho Hindi 
version contains the well-known story of 'Fhoodosius the younger and his wife Athonais 
or Eudokia. The I\Iongolian form differs widt^ly from that in our text. Seven bro- 
thers, sorcerers, live in India ; a mile from them live two Khan’s sons ; the elder of these 
studies magic under the seven enchanters for seven years, but loams nothing ; tho 
younger acquires their art in a moment, and both return to their palace. The 
younger turns himself into a liorso, which tho older by his order sells to tho seven 
enchanters. These try to kill tho horse, hut the Khan’s son then turns himself into a 
fish, which tho enchanters pursue in the form of seven sea-gulls, then into a dove, which 
they pursue as seven hawks, tlnm he takes refuge with Nagarjuna, becoming tho chief 
bead in his rosary, and asks him to put this head in his mouth and to strow thfi rest 
on the ground. Tho beads then become worms which the sorcerers pick up in the 
form of hens. Tho Khan’s son changes himself into a man, and kills the hens with a 
stick, when lo ! seven human corpses arc seen lying on ground. As a penance for 
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this crime the Khan’s son is sent to fetch the Siddlii-kiir, which ho fastens up in a bag, 
and which behaves in much the same way as the Votala does in our text. 

It is remarkable that there are no questions addressed by the Siddhi»kur to his 
captor. At the end of every story the Khan’s son utters an involuntary, often 
meaningless exclamation, of which the Siddhi-kiir takes advantage. (Oesterley’s Bai- 
t&l Pachisi, pp. 174 and 175.) 

Oestorley refers to an Arabian form of the 1st story in Scott’s Talcs, Anecdotes 
and Letters, 1800, p. 108. A painter falls in love with the picture of a beauty, and 
finds that the original is in the possession of a certain minister. Ho penetrates in 
disguise into the minister’s harem, wounds his beloved in the hand and takes away her 
veil. He then goes in the disguise of a pilgrim to the king, and says that ho has seen 
six witches, and that he has wounded one of thorn, who loft her veil behind her. The 
veil is recognized, the owner produced, convicted by her veil, and as a witch flung into 
a chasm. There the painter finds her, rescues her, and carries her off. See also the 
1001 Nights Breslau, 1, p. 210 (Oosterloy’s Baital Pachisi, pp. 182 and 183). 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 


(Vetala 2.) 

Then king Vikramasena again went to the (7.vol’rt-tree to fctcli the 
Vetala. And when he arrived there, and looked about in the darkness by 
the help of the light of the funeral pyres, he saw the corpse lying on the 
ground groaning. Then the king took the corpse, with the Vetala in it, 
on his shoulder, and set out quickly and in silence to carry it to the 
appointed place. Then tlie Vetala again said to the king from his 
shoulder, “ King, this trouble, into which you have fallen, is great and 
unsuitable to you ; so I will tell you a tale to amuse you, listen.” 

Story of the three young BrdhmauH who There is, on the banks of the 

rettored a dead lady to life rjvtjr Yamuna, a district assigned to 

Brdhmans, named Brahmasthala. In it there lived a Brahman, named 
Agnisvamin, who had completely mastered the Vedas. To liim there was 
born a very beautiful daughter named Mandaravati. Indeed, when Pro- 
vidence had created this maiden of novel and priceless beauty, be was dis- 
gusted with the nymphs of Heaven his own previous handiwork. And 
when she grew up, there came there from Kanyakubja three young 
Brdhmans, equally matched in all accomplishments. And each one of these 
demanded the maiden from her father for himself, and would sooner sacri- 
fice his life than allow her to be given to another. But her father would 
not give her to any one of them, being afraid that, if he did so, ho would 
cause the death of the others j so the damsel remained unmarried. And 
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those three remained there day and night, with their eyes exclusively fixed 
on the moon of her countenance, as if they had taken upon themselves a 
vow to imitate the partridge.* 

Then the maiden Mandaravati suddenly contracted a burning fever, 
which ended in her death. Then the young Brahmans, distracted with 
grief, carried her when dead, after she liad been duly adorned, to the ceme- 
tery, and burnt her. And one of them built a hut there and made her ashes 
his bed, and remained there living on the alms he could get by begging. 
And the second took her bones and went with them to the Ganges, and 
the third became an ascetic and went travelling through foreign lands. 

As the ascetic was roaming about, he reached a village named Vajra- 
loka. And there he entered as a guest the house of a certain Brahman. 
And the Brahman received him courteously. So ho sat down to eat ; and 
in the meanwhile a child there began to cry. When, in spite of all effoi-ts 
to quiet it, it would not stop, the mistress of the house fell into a passion, 
and taking it up in her arms, threw it into the blazing fire. The moment 
the child was thrown in, as its body was soft, it was reduced to ashes. 
When the ascetic, who was a guest, saw this, his hair stood on end, and he 
exclaimed, “ Alas ! Alas ! I have entered the house of a Brahman-demon. 
So' I will not eat food here now, for such food would l"* sin in a visible 
material shape.” When be said this, the householder said to him, “ See 
the power of raising the dead to life inherent in a charm of mine, which 
is effectual as soon as recited.” When he had said this, he took the book 
containing the charm anu read it, and threw on to the ashes some dust, over 
which the charm had been recited, f That made the boy rise up alive, 
exactly as he was before. Then the mind of the Brahman ascetic was 
quieted, and he was able to take his meal there. And the master of the 
house put the book up on a bracket, and after taking food, went to bed at 
night, and so did the ascetic. But when the master of the house was 
asleep, the ascetic got up timidly, and took the book, with the desire of 
restoring his beloved to life. 


* The Chakora is fabled to subsist upon moonbeams. 

f See the numerous parallels in Ralston’s Russian Folk-Talos, p. 232 ; and 
Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, p. 185, note, where he refers to the story of the Machan- 
del boom (Kinder und Hausmarchon, No. 47), tho myth of Zeus and Tantalus, and 
other stories. In the 47th tale of the Pentamerono of Basile, one of the five sons 
raises the princess to life and then demands her in marriage. In fact Basile s 
tale seems to be compounded of this and the 5th of the Vetala’s stories. In Prym and 
' Socin’a Syrische Marchen, No. XVIII, the bones of a man who had been killed ten 
years ago, are collected, and the water of life is poured over them with tho same result 
as in our text. There is a “ PerganuntbW with a Ufe-rcstoring charm written on it, 
I in Waldau’s Bbhmische Mdrchen, p. 353. 

■k- 



And he left the house witli the book, and travelling day and night 
at last reached the cemetery, where that beloved of his had been 
burnt. And at that moment he saw the second Brahman arrive 
there, who had gone to throw her bones into the river Ganges. And 
having also found the one who remained in the cemetery sleeping on her 
ashes, having built a hut over them, he .said to the two, “ Kemovc this hut, 
in order that by the power of a certain charm I may raise up my beloved 
alive from her ashes.” Having earnestly solicited them to do this, and 
having overturned that hut, the Brahman ascetic opened the book, and 
read the charm. And after thus charming some dust, he threw it on the 
ashes, and that made Mandaravati rise up alive. And as she had entered 
the fire, she possessed, when resuscitated, a body that had come out of it 
more splendid than before, as if made of gold.^ 

When the three Brahmans saw her resuscitated in thi.s form, they im- 
mediately became love-sick, and quarrelled with one another, each desiring 
her for himself. And the first said, “ She is my wife, for .slie was won 
by the power of my charm.” And the second said, “ She belongs to me, 
for she was produced by the elficacy of .sacred bathing-places.” And 
the third said, “ She is mine, for I preserved her ashes, and resuscitated 
her by asceticism.” 

“Now king, give judgment to decide their di.spute ; whose wife ought 
the maiden to be ? If you know and do not say, your head shall lly in 
pieces.” 

When the king heard this from the Vetala, he .said to him, “ The one 
who restored her to life by a charm, though he endured hardship, must bo 
considered her father, because ho performed that ofiice for her, and not her 
husband ; and he who carried her bones to the Ganges is considered her 
son ; but he, who out of love lay on her ashes, and so remained in the 
cemetery embracing her and practising asceticism, he is to be called her 
husband, for be acted like one in his deep affection. ”t 

When the Vetala heard this from king Trivikramasona, who had 
broken silence by uttering it, ho left his shoulder, and went back invisible 
to his own place. But the king, who was bent on forwarding the object 
of the mendicant, made up bis mind to fetch him again, for men of firm 
resolution do not desist from accomplishing a task they liave promised to 
perform, even though they lose their lives in the attempt. 

Note, 

Oesterley, in the notes to hi.s Gcmmn translation of the Baital Pachi'sf, refers to 
the Turkish Tutinamah in which the lady dies of despair at the difficulty of the 

♦ Ninhkdntam is perhaps a misprint for nuhkrdntam the reading of the 8aubkfit 
College MS. 

f Cp. Sagas from the Far East, p. 303. 
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choice as in the Tamul yersion. [In the Hindi version she dies of snake-bite.] She is 
brought back to life by a good boating. The first suitor opens the grave, the second 
advises the use of the cudgel, the third carries it out. 

This method of restoring people, who die suddenly, to life by a good beating, is 
found in a Persian story, professing to bo derived from a book “ Post nuliila Pheobus,” 
in which the physician boars the name of K;iti, and iissorts that ho learnt the method 
from an old Arab. The story is found in Epistolm Turciem ct Niirrationos Persiem 
edit® et Latino convorsm a Job. Ury. Oxonii, 1771, 4®, pp. 26 and 27. This colloc- 
^ tion, which contains not the least hint of its origin, is particularly interesting as it 
l^ntains the Vlllth story of the Siddldkur ; “ The Painter and tho Wood-rai'rvcr.” 

Bee Sagas from the Far East, p. 97.] The Episode of the st(;aliug of tho magic 
^ oook is found, quite separated from tho context, in many MS. versions of the Gosta 
Romanorum: see Appendix to Oostorloy’s edition. (Oesterloy’s Baital Pachisi 
pp. 183-185.) 


CHAPTER LXXVII. 


^ (Vetala 3.) 

I Then the heroic king Trivikramasena again went to the ahka-tree, to 
Retell the Vetala. And lie found him there in the corpse, and again took 
up on his shoulder, and began to return with him in silence. And as he 
|liras going along, the Vetdla, who was on his back, said to him, “ It is wonder- 
king, that you are not cowed with this going backwards and forwards 
night. So I will tell you another story to solace you, listen.” 

Story of the Jcing^ and the two wise There is on the earth a famous 

city named Pataliputra. In it there 
Ived of old time a king named Vikramake^arin, whom Providence made a 
" torehouse of virtues as well as of jewels. And he possessed a parrot of 
godlike intellect, knowing all the sdstras^ that had been born in that con- 
dition owing to a curse, and its name was Vidagdhachudainani. And the 
prince married as a wife, by the advice of the parrot, a princess of equal 
birth, of the royal family of Magadha, named Chandraprabha. That 
princess also possessed a similar of the name of Somika, remark- 

able for knowledge and discernment. And the two, the parrot and the 
maina^ remained there in the same cage, assisting with their discernment 
their master and mistress. 

; One day the parrot became enamoured of the maina^ and said to her, 
JJfarry mo, fair one, as we sleep, perch, and feed in the same cage.” But 
maim answered him, ‘‘ I do not desire intimate union with a male, for 
32 
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all males are wicked and ungrateful.** The parrot retorted, “ It is not 
true that males are wicked, but females are wicked and cruel-hearted.’* 
And so a dispute arose between them. The two birds then made a bargain 
that, if the parrot won, he should have the maina for wife, and if the maim 
won, the parrot should be her slave, and they came before the prince to get a 
true judgment. The prince, who was in his father’s judgment-hall, 
heard the point at issue between them, and then said to the maina^ “ Tell 
me, how are males ungrateful?” Then the wiafwa said, “Listen,” and in 
order to establish her contention, proceeded to relate this story illustrating 
the faults of males. 


The mainah story * 


There is on the earth a famous 
city, of the name of Kamandaki. 
In it there was a rich merchant, of the name of Arthadatta. And he had a 
son born to him, of the name of Dhanadatta. When his father died, the 
young man became dissipated. And rogues got round him, and plunged 
him in the love of gambling and other vices. In truth the society of the 
wicked is the root of the tree of vice. In a short time his wealth was 
exhausted by dissipation, and being ashamed of his poverty, he left his 
own country, to wander about in foreign lands. 

And in the course of his travels, he reached a place named Chandana- 
pura, and desiring food, be entered the house of a certain merchant. As 
fate would have it, the merchant, seeing that he was a handsome youth, 
asked him his descent and other things, and finding out that he was of 
good birth, entertained him, and adopted him as a proUge, And he gave 
him his daughter Ratnavali, with a dower, and thenceforth Dhanadatta 
lived in his father-in-law’s house. 

And in the course of some days, he forgot in his present happiness his 
former misery, and having acquired wealth, and longing for fresh dissipa- 
tion, he wished to go back to his own land. Then the rascal with difficulty 
wrung a permission from his unwilling father-in-law, whose daughter was 
bis only child, and taking with him his wife, covered with ornaments, 
accompanied by an old woman, set out from that place, with a party of 
three in all. And in course of time he reached a distant wood, and on the 
plea that there was danger of robbers, he took those ornaments from hia 
wife and got them into his own possession. Alas ! Observe that the heart 
of ungrateful males, addicted to the hateful vices of dicing and drabbing, 
is as hard as a sword. 

Then the villain, being determined to kill his wife, though she waa 
virtuous, for the sake of her wealth, threw her and the old woman into a 
ravine. And after he had thrown them there, he went away. The old 
woman waa killed, but his wife was caught in a mass of creepers and did 


• Op, the atory told by the “ faucon peregryn” in Chaucer’s Squire’s Tale. 
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not die. And she slowly climbed up out of the chasm, weeping bitterly, 
supporting herself by clinging to grass and creepers, for the appointed 
end of her life had not yet come. And asking her way, step by step, she 
arrived, by the road by which she came, at the house of her father, with 
difficulty, for her limbs were sorely bruised. When she arrived there 
suddenly, in this state, her mother and father questioned her eagerly. And 
the virtuous lady weeping told this tale, We were robbed on the way by 
bandits, and my husband was dragged away bound ; the old woman died, 
but I survived, though 1 fell into a ravine. Then I was dragged out of 
the ravine by a certain benevolent traveller, who came that way, and by 
the favour of destiny I have arrived here.” When the good Katnavali 
said this, her father and mother comforted her, and she remained there, 
thinking only of her husband. 

And in course of time her husband Dhanadatta, who had gone back 
to his own country, and wasted that wealth in gambling, said to himself, 
“ I will go and fetch more wealth, begging it from my father-in-law, and 
I will tell him that I have left his daughter in my house here.” Thinking 
thus in his heart, he set out for that house of his father-in-law, and when 
he drew near, his wife beheld him from a distance, and she ran and fell at 
his feet, though he was a villain. For, though a husbfind is wicked, a good 
wife does not alter her feelings towards him. And when was frightened, 
she told him all the fictitious story she had previously told her parents 
about the robbery, her fall, and so on. Then he entered fearlessly with her 
the house of his father-in-law ; and his father-in-law and mother-in-law, 
when they saw him, welcomed him joyfully. And his father-in-law called 
his friends together, and made a great feast on the occasion, exclaiming, “ It 
is indeed a happy thing, that my son-in-law has been let go with life by 
the robbers.” Then Dhanadatta lived happily with that wife of his Ratnd- 
vali, enjoying the wealth of his father-in-law. But, fie ! what the cruel 
man did one night, though it should not be told for shame, must still for 
the story’s sake be related. He killed his wife when asleep in his bosom, 
and took away all her ornaments, and then went away unobserved to his 
own country. 

“ So wicked are males !” When the maina had said this, the 
king said to the parrot — “ Now say your say.” — Then the parrot said — 
“ King, females are of intolerable audacity, immoral and wicked j hear a 
tale in proof of it.” 

There is a city of the name of 

The parrot', >tory* Harshavati, and in it there was a 

leading merchant named Dharmadatta, possessed of many erores. And 
that merchant had a daughter named Vasudattd, matchless in beauty, 
* The following story is the Xth in Sagas from tho Far East. 
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whom he loved more than his life. And she was given to an excellent 
young merchant named Samudradatta, equal to her in rank, distinguished 
for wealth and youth, who was an object that the eyes of lovely women 
loved to feast on, as the partridges on the rays of the moon, and who 
dwelt in the city of Tamralipti which is inhabited by honourable men. Once 
on a time, the merchant’s daughter, while she was living in her father’s house, 
and her husband was in his own country, saw at a distance a certain young 
and good-looking man. The fickle woman, deluded by Mara,* invited him 
by means of a confidante, and made him her secret paramour. And from 
that time forth she spent every night with him, and her affections were 
fixed upon him only. 

But one day the husband of her youth returned from bis own land, 
appearing to her parents like delight in bodily form. And on that day of 
rejoicing she was adorned, but she would have nothing to say to her hus- 
band in spite of her mother’s injunctions, but when he spoke to her, she 
pretended to be asleep, as her heart was fixed on another. And then her 
husband, being drowsy with wine, and tired with his journey, was over- 
powered by sleep. * In the meanwhile, as all the people of the house, having 
eaten and drunk, were fast asleep, a thief made a hole in the wall and entered 
their apartment. At that very moment the merchant’s daughter rose up, 
without seeing the thief, and went out secretly, having made an assigna- 
tion with her lover. When the thief saw that, his object being frustrated, 
he said to himself, “ She has gone out in the dead of night adorned with 
those very ornaments which I came here to steal ; so I will wateh where 
she goes.” When the thief had formed this intention, he went out, and 
followed that merchant’s daughter Vasudatta, keeping an eye on her, but 
himself unobserved. 

But she, with flowers and other things of the kind in her hands, went 
out, accompanied by a single confidante, who was in the secret, and entered 
a garden at no great distance outside the city. 

And in it slie saw her lover, who had come there to meet her, hanging 
dead on a tree, with a halter round his neck, for the city-guards had caught 
him there at night and hanged him, on the supposition that he was a thief. 
Then she was distracted and beside herself, and exclaiming, “ I am ruined,” she 
fell on the ground and lamented with plaintive cries. Then she took down 
her dead paramour from the tree, and placing him in a sitting position, she 
adorned him with unguents and flowers, and though he was senseless, 
embraced him, with mind blinded by passion and grief. And when in 
her sorrow she raised up hisi-mouth and kissed it, her dead paramour, being 
animated by a Vetala, suddenly bit off her nose. Then she left him 

♦ The god of love, with Buddists the Devil. Benfey considers that the Vet^ 
Panchavini^ti was originally Buddhistic. 
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in confusion and agony, but still the unfortunate woman came back once 
more, and looked at him to see if he was still alive. And when she saw 
that the Vet ala had left his body, and that he was dead and motionless, 
she departed slowly, weeping with fear and humiliation. 

In the meanwhile the thief, who was hidden there, saw all, and said to 
himself, “ What is this that this wicked woman has done ? Alas ! the mind 
of females is terrible and black like a dark well, unfathomable, exceedingly 
deep for a fall,* So I wonder what she will do now.” After these reflec- 
tions, the thief again followed her at a distance, out of curiosity. 

She went on and entered her own chamber, where her husband was 
asleep, and cried out weeping, “ Help ! Help ! This wicked enemy, calling 
himself a husband, has cut off my nose, though I have done nothing 
wrong.” Then her husband, and her father, and the servants, hearing her 
repeated cries, woke up, and arose in a state of excitement. Then her father, 
seeing that her nose had been recently taken off, was angry, and had her 
husband bound as having injured his wife. But even while he was being 
bound, he remained speechless, like a dumb man, and said nothing, for all 
the listeners, his father-in-law and the others, had altogether turned 
against him.f 

When the thief had seen all this, he slipped away nimbly, and the 
night, which was spent in tumult, gradually passed away, and then the 
merchant’s son was taken by his father-in-law to the king, together with 
his wife who had been deprived of her nose. And the king, after he had 
been informed by them of the circumstances, ordered the execution of the 
young merchant, on the ground that he had maimed his own wife, rejecting 
with contempt his version of the story. Then, as he was being led to 
the place of execution, with drums beating, the thief came up to the king’s 
ofiicers and said to them, “ You ought not to put this man to death with- 
out cause ; I know the circumstances, take me to the king, that I may tell 
him the whole story.” When the thief said this, they took him to the king, 
and after he had received a promise of pardon, he told him the whole 
history of the night from the beginning. And he said, “ If your Majesty 
does not believe my words, look at once at the woman’s nose, which is in 
the mouth of that corpse.” When the king heard that, he sent servants 
to look, and finding that the statement was true, he gave orders that the 
young merchant should not suffer capital punishment. But he banished 
bis wicked wife from the country, after cutting off her ears also, and 
punished his father-in-law by confiscating all his wealth, and being pleased 
with the thief, he made him chief magistrate of the city. 

♦ A pun difficult to render in English. 

t The Sanskrit College MS. reads vihuddhesvatha, i. e.j being awake. 
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“So you see that females are naturally wicked and treacherous.” 
When the parrot had told this tale, .the curse imposed on him by Indra 
lost its force, and he became once more the Gandharva Chitraratha, and 
assuming a celestial form, he went to .heaven. And at* the same moment 
the maMs curse came to an end, and she became the heavenly nymph 
Tilottamd, and went at once to heaven. And so their dispute remained 
undecided in the judgment-hall. 

When the Vetala bad told this tale, ho again said to the king, “ So 
let yoiir Majesty decide, which are the worst, males or females. But if 
you know and do not say, your head shall split in pieces.” 

When the king was asked this question by the Vetala, that was on his 
shoulder, he said to him, “Chief of magicians, women are the worst. For 
it is possible that once in a way a man may be so wicked, but females are, 
as a rule, always such everywhere.” When the king said this, the Vetala 
disappeared, as before, from his shoulder, and the king once more r||Bumed 
the task of fetching him. 

Note. 

Oesterley. tells us that in the Vetala Cadai the two stories are told by two parrots, 
and the same is the case in the Turkish Tutinamah, liosen, 2, p. 92. 

The Ist story is found in the Turkish Tutinamah. The principal difference is 
that the parents of the extravagant man die after his first crime ; after he has spent 
his property, he begs in a cemetery, and is there recognized by his wife ; they live some 
time together, and then set out to return to his house. On the way they pass the old 
well, and there he murders her. There are some similar points in the 11th story of 
the Siddbikiir. [See Sagas from the Far East, pp. 120-125.] 

The second story is found in Babington’s Vetala Cadai, p. 44. The lover receives 
a mortal wound, being taken for a thief, and in the agony of death bites off the nose 
of the adulteress. She smears her husband’s betel-knife with the blood, and accuses 
him of the murder. The city-guards clear , the matter up. 

The 2nd story is found in a very ditferent form in the Siddliikiir, No. 10 ; in 
Jiilg, p. 100. [See Sagas from The Far East, pp. 115-119.] Here a younger brother 
is not invited to supper by an elder, so he determines to rob him out of revenge. He 
observes his brother’s wife go to a cemetery to see her dead lover, who, when she tries 
to feed him hy force, bites off her nose and the tip of her tongue. Of course when she 
accuses her husband, the younger brother reveals the secret. 

The story in the Turkish Tutinamah, Rosen, 2, p. 9C, Wickerhauser, p. 212, closely 
resembles Soroadeva’s. The lovers are surprised by the city-guards, who crucify the 
man, and let the woman go. The man in the agony of death bites her nose off, and, 
she accuses her husband of the deed ; he is then condemned to lose his nose. But a 
Hiie^ who has crept into the house, and has then followed the adulteress, reveals the 
secret, and the woman is thereupon drowned. The story in the Panchatantra, Bcnfey, II, 
p. 40, only resembles this in its conclusion. [See Johnson’s Hitopade^a, p. 86.] It is 
no doubt a clever adaptation of the end of this story. Tho tale has been traced 
through all its migrations by Benfey, Vol. I, p. 140. (Oesterley’s Baitdl Paclusi> 
pp. 187-191.) 
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CHAPTER LXXVIII. 


(Vetala 4.) 

Then king Trivikramasena again went alight to that aMa-ir^Q in 
the cemetery : and he fearlessly took that Vetaia that was in the corpse, 
though it uttered a horrible laugh, and placed it on his shoulder, and set 
out in silence. And as he was going along, the Vetala, that was on his 
shoulder, said to him again, King, why do you take all this trouble for 
the sake of this wicked mendicant ? In truth you show no discrimination 
in taking all this fruitless labour. So hear from me this story to amuse 
you on the way.’* 

^ , There is a city on the earth right- 

8t<^ of Viramra. named S'obhavati. In it there 

lived a king of great valour, called S'tidraka. The fire of that victorious 
king’s might was perpetually fanned by the wind of the chowries waved 
by the captured wives of his enemies. I ween that the earth was so 
glorious during the reign of that king, owing to the uninterrupted prac- 
tice of righteousness that prevailed, that she forgot all her other sovereigns, 
even Rama. 

Once on a time a Brahman, of the name of Viravara, came fromMalava 
to take service under that king who loved heroes. His wife’s name was 
Dharmavati, his son was Sattvavara, and his daughter was Viravati. These 
three composed his family ; and his attendants were another three, at his 
side a dagger, a sword in one hand, and a splendid shield in the other. 
Although he had so small a retinue, he demanded from the king five hun- 
dred dinars a day by way of salary. And king S'udraka, perceiving that his 
appearance indicated great courage, gave him the salary he desired. But 
he felt curious to know whether, as his retinue was so small, he employed 
so many gold coins to feed his vices, or lavished them on some worthy 
object. So he had him secretly dogged by spies, in order to discover his 
mode of life. And it turned out that every day Viravara had an interview 
with the king in the morning, and stood at his palace-gate in the middle of 
the day, sword in hand ; and then he went home and put into the hand of his 
Wife a hundred dindrs of his salary for food, and with a hundred he bought 
clothes, unguents and betel ; and after bathing, he set apart a hundred for 
the worship of Vishnu and S'iva j and he gave two hundred by way of 
charity to poor Brahmans. This was the distribution which he made of 
the five hundred every day. Then he fed the sacrificial fire with clarified 
butter and performed other ceremonies, and took food, and then he again 
went and kept guard at the gate of the palace alone at night, sword in hand. 
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When the king Slidraka heard from his spies, that Viravara always followed 
this righteous custom, he rejoiced in his heart ; and he ordered those spies, 
who had dogged his path, to desist; and he considered him worthy of 
especial honour as a distinguished hero. 

Then in course of time, after Viravara had easily tided through the hot 
weather, when the rays of the sun were exceedingly powerful, the 
monsoon came roaring, bearing a brandished sword of lightning, as if out 
of envy against Viravara, and smiting* with rain-drops. And though at 
that time a terrible bank of clouds poured down rain day and night, Vira- 
vara remained motionless, as before, at the gate of the palace. And king 
S'udraka, having beheld him in the day from the top of his palace, again 
went up to it at night, to find out whether he was there or not ; and he 
cried out from it, — “ Who waits there at the palace-gate ?” When Viravara 
heard that, he answered, “ I am here, your Majesty.” Then king S'udraka 
thought to himself, “ Ah ! Viravara is a man of intrepid coura||p and 
devotedly attached to me. So I must certainly promote him to an impor- 
tant post.” After the king had said this to himself, he came down from the 
roof of his palace, and entering his private apartments, went to bed. 

And the next evening, when a cloud was violently raining with a heavy 
downfall, and black darkness was spread abroad, obscuring the heaven, f the 
king once more ascended the roof of the palace to satisfy his curiosity, and 
being alone, he cried out in a clear voice, “ Who waits there at the palace- 
gate?” Again Viravara said, “ I am here.” And while the king was lost 
in admiration at seeing his courage, be suddenly heard a woman weeping 
in the distance, distracted with despair, uttering only the piteous sound of 
wailing. When the king heard that, pity arose in his mind, and he said to 
himself, “ There is no oppressed person in my kingdom, no poor or afflicted 
person ; so who is this woman, that is thus weeping alone at night ?” Then 
he gave this order to Viravara, who was alone below, “ Listen, Viravara ; 
there is some woman weeping in the distance ; go and find out who she is and 
why she is weeping.” 

When Viravara heard that, he said, “ I will do so,” and set out thence 
with his dagger in his belt, and his sword in his hand. He looked upon 
the world as a Rakshasa black with fresh clouds, having the lightning 
flashing from them by way of an eye, raining large drops of rain instead of • 
stones. And king S'udraka, seeing him starting alone on such a night, and 
being penetrated with pity and curiosity, came down from the top of the 
palace, and liking his sword, set out close behind him,^alone and unobserv- 

♦ I conjecture prakdH for the pahdH of Brockhaus' edition. In dhdrd there is a 
pan as it also means the “ edge of a sword.” 

t 1 iqad with the Sanskrit College MS. guptaMuvane Icdlatanmu 
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ed. And Viravara went on persistently in the direction of the weeping, and 
reached a tank outside the city, and saw there that woman in the middle 
of the water uttering this lament, “ Hero ! merciful man ! Generous man \ 
How can I live without you ?” And Viravara, who was followed by the 
king, said with astonishment, “ Who are you, and why do you thus 
weep ?” — Then she answered him, “ Dear Viravara, know that I am this 
earth, and king S'udraka is now my righteous lord, but on the third day 
from this his deatii will take place, and whence shall I obtain such another 
lord? So I am grieved, and bewail both him and myself.”* When Vira- 
vara heard tins, he said, like one alarmed, “ Is there then, goddess, any ex- 
pedient to prevent the death of this king, who is the protecting ainulet of 
the world ?” 

When the earth heard this, she answered, “ There is one expedient for 
averting it, and one which you alone can employ.” Then Viravara said, — 
“ Thenf goddess, tell it me at once, in order that I may quickly put it in 
operation : otherwise what is the use of my life ?” When the earth heard 
this, she said, — Who is as brave as you, and as devoted to his master ? So 
hear this method of bringing about his welfare. If you offer up your child 
Skttvavara to this glorious goddess Chandi, famous for her exceeding readi- 
ness to manifest herself to her votaries, to whom the king has built a ffimplef 
in the immediate vicinity of his palace, the king will i.ot die, but live 
another hundred years. And if you do it at once, his safety will be ensured, 
but if not, he will assuredly have ceased to live on the third day from this 
time.” 

When the goddess Earth said this to Viravara, he said, Goddess, I 
will go, and do it this very instant.” Then Earth said, “ May success 
attend you !” and disappeared ; and the king, who was secretly following 
Viravara, heard all this. 

Then Viravara went quickly in the darkness to his own house, and 
king S'udraka, out of curiosity, followed him unobserved, Tiiere he woke 
up his wife Dharmavati, and told her how the goddess Earth had directed 
him to offer up his son for the sake of the king. When she heard it, she 
said, “ My lord, we must ensure the prosperity of the king ; so wake up 
this young boy of ours and tell it him yourself.” Then Viravara woke up 
his young son Sattvavara, who was asleep, and told him what had occurred, 
and said to him, “ So, my son, the king will live if you are offered up to 
the goddess Chandi, but if not, he will die on the third day.” When Satt- 
vavara heard it, though he was a mere child, he shewed a heroic soul, and 
justified his name.J He said “ I shall have obtained all I desire, if the 

• Cp.. the way in which the Banshi laments in Griijam’s Irische Marchon, pp. 121 
and 122. 

t I read kritapratishthd which I find in the Sanskrit College MS. 

t Sattvavara moans distinguished for courage. 

33 
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sacrifice of my life saves that of the king, for so I shall have repaid 
him for his food which 1 have eaten. So why should there be any delay ? 
Take me and offer me up immediately before the adorable goddess. Let me 
be the means of bringing about the happiness of my lord.” 

When Sattvavara said this, Viravara answered, “ Bravo ! you are in 
truth my own son.” And the king, who had followed them, and heard 
all this conversation from outside, said to himself, “ Ah ! they are all equal 
in courage.” 

Then Viravara took his son Sattvavara on bis shoulder, and his wife 
Dharmavati took their daughter Viravati, and they both went that very 
night to the temple of Chandi, and king S'udraka followed them unobserv- 
ed. Then Sattvavara was taken down by his father from his shoulder, and 
placed in front of the idol, and the boy, who was full of courage, bowed 
before the goddess, and said, “ May the sacrifice of my head ensure the 
life of king S udraka ! May he rule unopposed, goddess, for another hun- 
dred years!” When the boy Sattvavara said this, Viravara exclaimed, 

“ Bravo !” and drew his sword and cut off his son’s head, and offered it to 
the goddess, saying, “ May the sacrifice of my son save the king’s life !” — 
Immediately a voice was heard from the air, “ Bravo ! Viravara I What 
man is as devoted to his sovereign as thou, who, by the sacrifice of thy 
noble only son, hast bestowed on this king S'udraka life and a kingdom ?” 
Then tliat young girl Viravati, the daughter of Viravara, came up, and 
embraced the head of her slain brother, and weeping, blinded with excessive 
grief, she broke her heart and so died. And the king saw and heard all 
this from his concealment. 

Then Viravara’s wife Dharmavati said to him, “ We have ensured the 
prosperity of the king, so now I have something to say to you. Since my 
daughter, though a child and knowing nothing, has died out of grief for 
her brother, and I have lost these two children of mine, what is the use of 
life to me ? Since I have been so foolish as not to offer my own head long 
ago to the goddess for the welfare of the king, give me leave to enter the tire 
with my children’s bodies.” When she urged this request, Viravara said to her. 
Do so, and may prosperity attend you, for what pleasure could you find, noble 
woman, in continuing a life, that would for you be full of nothing but 
grief for your children. But do not be afflicted, because you did not 
sacrifice yourself. Would not I have sacrificed myself, if the object could 
have been attained by tbe sacrifice of any victim but our son ? So wait un- 
til I have made a pyre for you with these pieces of timber, collected to 
build the fence round the sanctuary of the goddess.” 

When Viravara bad said this, he made a funeral pyre with the timber, 
andf placed on it tbe bodies of bis two children, and lighted it with the 
fiaiue of a lamp. Then his virtuop wife Dharmavati fell at his feet, and, 
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after worshipping the goddess Chandi, she addressed to her this prayer, 
“ May my present husband be my husband also in a future birth ! And 
may the sacrifice of my life procure prosperity for the king his master !” 
When the virtuous woman had said this, she threw herself fearlessly into 
the burning pyre, from which the flames streamed up like hair. 

Then the liero Viravara said to himself, ‘‘ I have done what the king’s 
interests required, as the celestial voice testified, and I have paid my debt 
to my master for his food which I have eaten : so, as I am now left alone, 
why should I thus cling to life ? It does not look well for a man like me 
to nurse his own life only, after sacrificing all his dear family, which it is his 
duty to maintain. So why should I not gratify Durga hy sacrificing my- 
self Having thus reflected, he first approached the goddess with this 
hymn of praise : 

Hail to thee, thou slayer of the Asura Mahisha, destroyer of the 
Danava Kuru, trident-bearing goddess ! Hail to thee, best of mothers, that 
causest rejoicing among the gods, and upholdest the three worlds ! Hail 
thou whose feet are worshipped by the whole earth, the refuge of those 
that are intent on final beatitude ! Hail thou that wearest the rays of the 
sun, and dispellest the accumulated darkness of calamity ! Hail to thee. 
Kali, skull-bearing goddess, wearer of skeletons ! Hail, S'iva ! Honour to 
thee ! Be propitious now to king S'udraka on account of Lhe sacrifice of 
my head !” After Viravara had praised the goddess in these words, he cut 
off his head with a sudden stroke of his sword. 

King S'udraka, who was a witness of all this from his place of con- 
cealment, was full of bewilderment, sorrow, and astonishing nb, and said to 
himself, “ This worthy man and his family have performed for my sake a 
wonderful and difficult exploit never seen or heard of anywhere else. 
Though the world is wide and various, where could there be found a man so 
resolute as secretly to sacrifice his life for his master, without proclaiming 
the fact abroad ? And if I do not requite this benefit, what is the use of 
my sovereignty, and of my protracting my life, which would only be like 
that of an animal ?” 

When the heroic king had thus reflected, he drew his sword from the 
sheath, and approaching the goddess, prayed thus to her, “ Be propitious 
to me now, goddess, on account of this sacrifice of my head, and confer a 
boon on me, thy constant votary. Let this Brahman Viravara, whose acts 
are in accordance with his name, and who sacrificed his life for my sake, 
be resuscitated with his family !” After uttering this prayer, king S'udraka 
was preparing to cut off his head with his sword, but at that moment a 
voice was heard from the air, “ Do not act rashly ; I am pleased with this 
courage of thine ; let the Brahman Viravara be restored to life, together 
with his wife and his children Having uttered so much, the voice ceased, 



and Viiavara rose up alive and unwounded, with his son, his daughter, and 
his wife. When the king, who quickly concealed himself again, saw that 
marvel, ho was never tired of looking at them with an eye full of tears 
of joy. 

And Viravara quickly awoke as if from sleep, and, beholding his children 
and wife alive, and also himself, he was confused in mind. And he asked 
his wife and children, addressing them severally by name, “ How have you 
returned to life after having been reduced to ashes ? I too cut off my head : 
what is the meaning of my being now alive ? Is this a delusion, or the 
manifest favour of the goddess?’’ When he said this, his wife and children 
answered him, “ Our being alive is due to a merciful interposition of the 
goddess, of which we were not conscious.” Then Viravara came to the 
conclusion that it was so, and after worshipping the goddess, he returned 
home with his wife and children, having accomplished his object. 

And after he had left his son, wife, and daughter there, he returned 
that very night to the palace-gate of the king, and stood there as before. 
King S'udraka, for his part, who had beheld all unobserved, again went up 
to the roof of his palace. And he cried out from the roof, “ Who is in 
attendance at the palace-gate ?” Then Viravara said, “ I myself am in wait- 
ing here, your Majesty. And in accordance with your orders I went in search 
of that woman, but she disappeared somewhere as soon as seen, like a llak- 
shasi.” When the king heard the speech of that Viravara, he was very 
much astonished, as he had himself seen what took place, and ho said to 
himself, “ Indeed people of noble spirit are deep and self-contained of soul 
as the sea, for when they have performed an unparalleled exploit, they do 
not utter any description of it.” Thus reflecting, the king silently de- 
scended from the roof of the palace, and entered his private apartments, 
and there spent the rest of the night. 

And the next morning, Viravara came to present himself at the time 
of audience, and then the delighted king related to the ministers all that 
Viravara had gone through during the night, so that they were all, as it 
were, thunderstruck with wonder. Then the king gave to Viravara and his 
son the sovereignty over the provinces of La^a and Karnata, as a token of 
his regard. Then the two kings, Viravara and S udraka, being equal in 
power, lived happily in the interchange of mutual good offices. 

When the Vctala had told this exceedingly wonderful story, he went 
on to say to king Trivikramasena, “ So tell me, king, who was the bravest 
of all these, and if you know and do not tell, the curse, which I before 
mentioned, shall descend upon you.” 

When the king heard this, he answered the Vetdla, “ King Sfudraka 
was the greatest hero of them all.” Then the Vetala said, “ Was not 
Viravai'a greater, for his equal is not found on this earth ? And was not 
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his wife braver, who, th6\igh a mother, endured to witness with her own eyes 
the offering up of her son as a victim ? And was not his son Sattvavara 
braver, who, though a mere child, displayed such preeminent courage ? So 
why do you say that king S'udraka was more heroic tlian these ?” 

When the Vetdla said this, the king answered him, “ Do not say so ! 
Viravara was a man of high birth, one in whose family it was a tradition 
that life, son, and wife must be sacrificed to protect the sovereign. And 
his wife also was of good birth, chaste, worshipping her husband only, and 
her chief duty was to follow the path traced out for her by her husband. 
And Sattvavara was like them, being their son ; assuredly, such as are the 
threads, such is the web produced from them. But S'udraka excelled them 
all, because he was ready to lay down his life for those servants, by the 
sacrifice of whose lives kings are wont to save their own.” 

When the Vetdla heard that speech from that king, he at once left 
Lis shoulder, and returned invisibly to his former place by his supernatural 
power, but the king resolutely set out on his former path in that cemetery 
at night to bring him back again. 


Note. 

For tho story of Viravara, soo Vol. I, pp. 253 and 510. Oosterlcy refers us to 
B<'nfoy’s Pancliatantra, Vol. T, p. 414, where it is shown to be ba'^nd upon tho Asadrisa 
Jalaka of IhiJdha. The story is found in tho Persian Tulinainau No 21, (in Iken, 
p. 89,) in a form resembling that in tho Hitopadesa. But there is another form which 
is No. 2 in the samo work of Kadcri and found in the older Tutmamah, (p. 17 in Ikon,) 
which seems to bo bused on the Vetala Panchavin-^ati. This is also found in tho 
Turkish Tutmamah. Janbaz saves the life of a king by the more determination to 
sacrifico himself and his whole family. (Oesterley’s Baitdl Pachisi, pp. 185-187. ) 
Benfey refers us to No. 39 in Basile’s Pcntamcrone, [LiebrochPs German translation, 
Vol. II, pp. 116-134,] and to No. 6 in Grimm’s Kinder-Marchen. 


CHAPTER LXXIX. 


(Vetala 5.) 

Then king Trivikramasena went back again to that asc>^‘ff-tree, and 
saw the Vetala in the corpse again hanging on it as before, and took him 
down, and after showing much displeasure with him, set out again rapidly 
towards his goal. And as he was returning along his way, in silence as 
before, through the great cemetery by night, tho Vetala on his shoulder said 
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to him, “ King, you have embarked on a toilsome undertaking, and I liked 
you from the moment 1 first saw you, so listen, 1 will tell you a tale to 
divert your mind.” 

Story of Somaprabhd and her three In Ujjayini there lived an ex- 

®“*^‘^** cellent Brahman, the dear dependent 

and minister of king Punyasena, and his name was Harisvamin. That 
householder had by his wife, who was his equal in birth, an excellent son 
like himself, Devasv^min by name. And he also had born to him a 
daughter, famed for her matchless beauty, rightly named Somaprabha."** 
When the time came for that girl to be given away in marriage, as she was 
proud of her exceeding beauty, she made her mother give the following 
message to her father and brother, “ I am to be given in marriage to a 
man possessed of heroism or knowledge, or magic power ;t you must not 
give me in marriage to any other, if you value my life. 

When her father Harisvamin heard this, he was full of anxiety, trying 
to find for her a husband coming under one of these three categories. And 
while so engaged, he was sent as ambassador by king Punya.sena to 
negotiate a treaty with a king of the Dekkan, who had come to invade him. 
And when he had accomplished the object, for which he was sent, a noble 
Brahman, who had heard of the great beauty of his daughter, came and 
asked him for her hand. Harisvamin said to the Brahman suitor, “ My 
daughter will not have any husband who does not possess eitlier valoui*, 
knowledge, or magic power ; so tell me which of the three you possess.” 
When Harisvamin said this to the Brahman suitor, he answered, “ I 
possess magic power.” Thereupon Harisvamin rejoined, ” Then shew me 
your magic power.” So that possessor of supernatural power immediately 
prepared by his skill a chariot that would fly througli the air. And in a 
moment he took Harisvamin up in that magic chariot, and shewed him 
heaven and all the worlds. And he brought him back delighted to that 
veiy camp of the king of the Dekkan, to which he had been sent on 
business. Then Harisvamin promised his daughter to that man possessed 
of magic power, and fixed the marriage for the seventh day from that time. 

And in the meanwhile another Brahman, in Ujjayini, came and asked 
Harisvamin’s son Devasvamin for the hand of his sister. Dovasvamin an- 
swered, “ She does not wish to have a husband who is not possessed of either 
knowledge, or magic power, or heroism.” Thereupon he declared himself to 
be a hero. And when the hero displayed his skill in the use of missiles and 
hand-to-hand weapons, Devasvamin promised to give him his sister, who 

• i. tf., Moonh'ght. 

t Vijndna appears to have this meaning here. In the Pontamorono of Basile 
(Liebroch^lJ translation, Vol. I, p. 266 ) a princess refuses to marry, unless a bridegroom 
can bo found for her with a head and teeth of gold. 
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was younger than himself. And by the advice o£ the astrologers he told 
him, as his father had told the other suitor, that the marriage should take 
place on that very same seventh day, and this decision he came to without 
the knowledge of his mother. 

At that very same time a third person came to his mother, the wife of 
Harisvamin, and asked her privately for the hand of her daughter. She 
said to him, “ Our daughter requires a husband who possesses either 
knowledge, or heroism, or magic power and he answered, “ Mother, I 
possess knowledge.’* And she, after questioning him about the past and 
the future, promised to give the hand of her daughter to that possessor of 
supernatural knowledge on that same seventh day. 

The next day Harisvamin returned home, and told his wife and his son 
the agreement he had made to give away his daughter in marriage ; and 
they told him separately the promises that they had made ; and that made 
him feel anxious, as three bridegrooms had been invited. 

Then, on the wedding-day, three bridegrooms arrived in Haris vdmin^s 
house, the man of knowledge, the man of magic power, and the man of 
valour. And at that moment a strange thing took place : the intended 
bride, the maiden Somaprabha, was found to have disappeared in some inex- 
plicable manner, and though searched for, was not found. Then Harisva- 
min said eagerly to the possessor of knowledge ; “ Man oi knowledge, now 
tell me quickly where my daughter is gone.” When the possessor of know- 
ledge heard that, ho said, ‘‘ The Kakshasa Dhumrasikha has carried her olf 
to his own habitation in the Vindhya forest.” When the man of know- 
ledge said this to Harisvamin, he was terrified and said, “ Alas ! Alas ! 
How are we to get her back, and how is sh« to be married ?’^ When the 
possessor of magic power heard that, he said, “ Be of good cheer ! 1 will 
take you in a moment to the place where the possessor of knowledge says 
that she is.” After he had said this, he prepared, as before, a chariot that 
would fly through the air, provided with all kinds of weapons, and made 
Harisvamin, and the man of knowledge, and the brave man get into it, and 
in a moment he carried them to the habitation of the Kakshasa in the 
Vindhya forest, which had been described by the man of knowledge. The 
Kdkshasa, when he saw what had happened, rushed out in a passion, and then 
the hero, who was put forward by Harisvamin, challenged him to fight. 
Th^ a wonderful fight took place between that man and that Kakshasa, 
who were contending for a woman with various kinds of weapons, like 
Rama and Kavana. And in a short time the hero cut off the head of that 
Kakshasa with a crescent-headed arrow, though he was a doughty cham- 
pion. When the Kakshasa was slain, they carried off Somaprabha whom 
they found in his house, and they all returned in the chariot of the suitor 
who possessed magic power. 
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When they had rei^hed Harisvamin’s house, the marriage did not go 
forward, though the auspicious moment had arrived, but a great dispute 
arose between the man of knowledge, the man of magic power, and the man 
of valour. The man of knowledge said, “ If I had not known where this 
maiden was, how would she have been discovered when concealed ? — So she 
ought to be given to me.” But the man of magic power said, “ If I bad not 
made this chariot that can fly through the air, bow could you all have gone 
and returned in a moment like gods ? And how could you, without a chariot, 
have fought with a liakshasa, who possessed a chariot ? So you ought to 
give her to me for I have secured by my skill this auspicious moment.’* 
The brave man said, “ If I had not slain the Rakshasa in fight, who would 
have brought this maiden back here in spite of all your exertions ? So she 
must be given to mo.” While they went on wrangling in this style, 
Harisvamin remained for a moment silent, being perplexed in mind. 

“ So tell me, king, to whom she ought to have been given, and if you 
know and do not say, your head shall split asunder.” When Trivikrama- 
sena heard this from the Vetala, he abandoned his silence, and said to him ; 

She ought to be given to the brave man ; for he won her by the might of 
his arms, at the risk of his life, slaying that liakshasa in combat. But the 
man of knowledge and the man of magic power were appointed by the 
Creator to serve as his instruments j are not calculators and artificers 
always subordinate assistants to others?” 

When the Vetala beard this answer of tlie king’s, be left bis scat on 
the top of his shoulder, and went, as before, to bis own place ; and the 
king again set out to find him, without being in the slightest degree dis- 
composed. 


Note. 

The above story bears a slight rosemblanco to No. 71 in Grimm’s Kinder-und 
Hausraiirchen, Sechse Icommn dutch die gauze Welt ; see the note in the .3rd volume of 
the third edition, page 120. Cp. also the Tdth story in Laura Goiizonbach’s Sici- 
lianische Marchen, Part II, page 96, and the 45th story in the same book, Part I, p. 305, 
with Kohler’s notes. The 9th story in Sagas from the Far East, p. 105, is no doubt 
the Mongolian form of the tale in our text. It bears a very strong resemblance to the 
47th tale in the Pontamcrone of Basile, (see Liebrccht’s translation, Vol. 11, p. 212,) and 
to Das weiso Urtheil in Waldau’s Bohmischo ILurchen In this tale there are thrQ||]pval 
brothers ; one has a magic mirror, another a magic chariot, a third three magic apples. 
The first finds out that the lady i.s desperately ill, the second takes himself and his 
rivals to. her, the third raises her to life. An old man decides that the third should 
have her, as his apples were coiisumcd as medicine, while the other two have still their 
chariot and mirror respectively, Oesterley refers us to Benfoy’s articles in Ausland, 
1858, pp. 969, 995, 1017, 1038, 1067, in which this story is treated in a masterly and 
exhaustive manner. He compares a story in the Siddhikiir, No. 1, p. 66, in Jiilg’s 
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version, which seems to ho the one above referred to in Sagas from the Far East. The 
22nd story in the Persian Tutinamah (Ikon, p. 93,) which is found with little varia- 
t tion in the Turkish Tutinamah (Rosen, II, p. 165,) closely resembles the story in our 
text. The only difference is that a magic horse does duty for a magic chariot, and the 
lady is carried away by fairies. There is a story in the Tutinamah which seems to be 
made up of No. 2, No. 5 and No. 21 in this collection. [No. 22, in Somadeva.] It is 
No. 4 in the Persian Tutinamah, (Ikon, p. 37,) and is also found in the Turkish version, 
(Rosen I, p. 161.) The lady is the work of four companions. A carpenter hews a figure 
out of wood, a goldsmith adorns it with gems, a tailor clothes it, and a monk animates it 
with life. They quarrel about her, and lay the matter before a Dervish. He avows that 
he is her husband. The head of the police docs the same, and the Kazi, to whom it is 
then referred, takes the same lino. At last the matter is referred to a divinity, and 
the lady is again reduced to wood. This form is the exaggeration of a story in Ardschi 
Bordsohi translated by Benfoy in Ausland, 1858, p. 845, (cp. Gottinger gel. Anz. 1858, 
p. 1517, Benfey’s Panchatantra, Vol. I, p. 400 and^.) A shepherd boy hows a female 
figure out of wood, a second paints her, a third improves her [by giving her wit and 
understanding, according to Sagas from the Far East,] a fourth gives her life. Naian 
Dakini awards her to the last, (Oesterloy’s Baital Pachisi, pp. 192-194), The story in 
Ardschi Bordschi will be found in Sagas from the Far East, pp. 298-303. 


CHAPTER LXXX. 


(Vetala 6.) 

Then king Trivikramasena again went to the asoha-ixQQ^ and carried 
off from it that Vetala on his shoulder, as before, and began to return with 
him swiftly in silence. And on the way the Vetala again said to him, 
“ King, you are wise and brave, therefore I love you, so I will tell you an 
amusing tale, and mark well my question.” 

Story of the lady who caused her hro- There was a king famous on 

ther and husband to change heads. earth by the name of Yasahketu, 

and his capital was a city of the name of S'obhavati. And in that city 
there was a splendid temple of Gauri,* and to the south of it there was a 
lake, called Gauritirtha. And every year, during a feast on the fourteenth 
day of the white fortnight of the month Ashadha, large crowds came there 
to batl^e from every part of the world.f 

And once there came there to bathe, on that day, a young washerman 
of the name of Ghavala, from a village called Brahmasthala. He saw there 

♦ The wife of Sfiva, called also Parvdti and Durga. 

t Tho word 8 *nkldyd 7 S^ which is found in the Sanskrit College MS., is omitted by 
Professor Brockhaus. 
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the virgin daughter of a man named S'uddhapata, a girl called Madanasun- 
dari, who had come to bathe in the sacred water.* His heart was captiva- 
ted by tliat girl who eclipsed the beauty of the moon, and after he had 
enquired her name and family, he went home love-smitten. There he re- 
mained fasting and restless without her, but when his mother 'asked him 
the cause, he told her the truth about his desire.f She went and told her 
husband Vimala, and when he came, and saw his son in that state, he said 
to him, “ Why are you so despondent, my son, about an object so easily 
attained ? S'uddhapata will give you his daughter, if I ask him. For 
we are equal to him in family, wealth, and occupation ; T know him and he 
knows me ; so this is not a dilhcult matter for me to arrange.” With these 
words A imala comforted his son, and induced him to take food, and other re- 
freshments, and the next day he went with him to the house of S'uddhapata. 
And there he asked his daughter in marriage for his son Hhavala, and 
S'uddhapata courteously promised to give lier. And so, after ascertaining 
tlie auspicious moment, he gave his daugliter Madanasundari, who was of 
equal birth with Dhavala, in marriage to him the next day. And after 
Dhavala had been married, he returned a happy man to liis father’s house, 
together with his wife, who had fallen in love with him at first sight. 

And one day, while he was living there in happiness, his father-in-law’s 
son, the brother of Madanasundari, came there. All received him courte- 
ously, + and his sister embraced him and welcomed him, and Ins connections 
asked him how he was, and at last, after he had nested, lie said to them, “ I 
have been sent here by my father, to invite Madanasundari and his son-in- 
law, since we are engaged in a festival in honour of the goddess Durga.” 
And all his connections and their family approved his speech, and entertain- 
ed him that day with appropriate meats and drinks. 

Early the next day Dhavala .set out for his father-in-law’s house, 
with Madanasundari and his brother-in-law. And he reached with his two 
companions the city of S'obhavati, and he saw the great temple of Durga, 
when he arrived near it ; and then he .said to his wife and brother-in-law, 
in a fit of pious devotion, “ Come and let us visit the shrine of this awful 

* So in the Hero and Leandcr of Muafcu.s the two lovers meet in the temple of 
Venus at Sestos, and in the Aoihiopie.a of Holiodorus Thoa.^encs moots Chariclea at a 
fo.stival at Delphi. Petrareh mot Laura for the first time in th(; ehapel of St. Clara at 
Avignon, and Boccaeio h'll in love with Alaria, the daughb'r of Robert of Naples, in the 
Church of the bare-footed friars in Naples. (Dunlop’s History of Fiction, translated by 
Liobrecht, p. 9 ) Rohde remarks that in Greek romances tho hero and heroine usually 
meet in this way. Indeed it was scarcely possible for two young people belonging to 
the upper classes of Greek society to meet in any other way, (Der Griechischo 
Koraan, p. 146 and note). See also pp. 385 and 486. 

t For tayd in si. 10. b, tho Sanskrit College MS. reads tathd. 

t I'rainayah in Professor Brockhaus’s text should bo prairayah. 
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goddess,’’ When the brother-in-law heard this, he said to him, in order to 
dissuade him, “ How can so many of us approach the goddess empty-hand- 
ed ?” Then Dhavala said, “ Let me go alone, and you can wait outside.” 
When he liad said this, he went olf to pay his respects to the goddess. 

When he had entered her temple, and had worshipped, and had medi- 
tated upon that goddess, who with her eighteen mighty arms liad smitten 
terrible Danavas, and who had flung under the lotus of her foot and tram- 
pled to pieces the Asura Mahisha, a train of pious reflection was produced 
in his mind by the impulse of Destiny, and he said to himself, “ People 
worship this goddess with various sacrifices of living creatures, so why 
should not I, to obtain salvation, appease her with the sacrifice of myself ?” 
After ho had said this to himself, he took from her inner slirine, which was 
empty of worshippers, a sword which had been long ago offered to her by 
some pilgrims, and, after fastening his own head by his hair to tlie chain of 
the bell, he cut it olf with the sword, and wlien cut oif, it fell on the ground. 

And his brother-in-law, after waiting a long time, without his having 
returned, went into that very temple of the goddess to look for him. Put 
when he saw his sister’s husband lying there dccapi tilted, he also was 
bewildered, and he cut off his head in the same way with that very 
same sword. 

And when he too did not return, Madanasundari wes distracted in 
mind, and then she too entered the temple of the goddess. Ana when she had 
gone in, and seen her hu.sband and her brother in such a state, slie fell on 
tlie ground, exclaiming, “Alas! what is the meaning of this? I am 
ruined.” And soon she rose up, and lamented those two that had been so 
unexpectedly slain, and said to herself, “ Of what use is this life of mine to 
me now ?” and being eager to abandon the body, she said to that goddess, “ 0 
thou that art the chief divinity presiding over blessedness, chastity, and 
holy rule, though occupying half the body of thy husband S'iva,* thou 
that art the fitting refuge of all women, tliat takest away grief, why hast 
thou robbed me at once of my brother and my husband? Tiiis is not fit- 
ting on thy 2 )art towards me, for I have ever been a faithful votary of 
thine. So hear one piteous appeal from me who fly to thee for protection. 
1 am now about to abandon this body which is afllicted with calamity, but 
grant that in all my future births, whatever they may be, these two men 
may be my husband and brother.” 

In these words she praised and supplicated the goddess, and bowed be- 
fore her again, and then she made a noose of a creeper and fastened it to an 
o^o^a-troe. And while she was stretching out her neck, and putting it 
into the noose, the following words resounded from the expanse of air : 

* An allusion to the Ardhau&n^a, (*» half male half female,) represenfiition of 


S'iva. 
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Do not act rashly, my daughter ! I am pleased with the exceeding courage^ 
which thou hast displayed, though a mere girl ; let this noose be, but join 
the heads of thy husband and thy brother to their bodies, and by virtue of 
my favour they shall both rise up alive.”* 

When the girl Madanasundari heard tliis, she let the noose drop, and 
went up to the corpses in great delight, but being confused, and not see ng 
in her excessive eagerness wliat she was doing, she stuck, as fate would 
liave it, her husband’s head on to her brother’s trunk, and her brother’s 
head on to her husband’s trunk, and then they both rose up alive, with 
limbs free from wound, but from their heads having been exchanged their 
bodies had become mixed together.f 

Then they told one another what had befallen them, and were happy, 
and after they had worshipped the goddess Durga, the three continued 
their journey. But Madanasundari, as she was going along, saw that she 
had changed their heads, and she was bewildered and puzzled as to what 
course to take. 

So tell me, king, which of the two people, thus mi.Ked together, was 
her husband ; and if you know and do not tell, the curse previously 
denounced shall fall on you!” When king Trivikramasena heard this tale and 
this question from the Vetala, he answered him as follows : “ Tliat one of 
the two, on whom her husband’s head was fixed, was her husband, for the 
head is the chief of the limbs, and personal identity depends upon it.” 
When the king had said this, the Vetala again left his shoulder unperceived, 
and the king again set out to fetch him. 

Note, 

Oesterley remarks that the Hindi version of this story has been trjinslatod into 
French by Garcin do Tassy in the Journal des Savants, 1836, p. 415, and by Lancereau in 
the Journal Asiatiquo, Ser. 4, Tom 19, pp. 390-395. In the Tuthiamah, (Persian, No. 24, 
in Iken, No. 102 ; Turkish, Rosen, II, p. 169) the washerman is replaeod by an Indian 
prince, his friend by a priest, and the rest is the same as in our text. That Goetho 
took that part of his Legonde, which is based on this tale, from Ikon’s translation, has 
been shewn by Benfey in Orient imd Occident, Vol. I, p. 719. ( Oesterley 's Baital 
ruchi'si, pp. 195, 196.) 

* Grimm in his Teutonic Mythology, p. 185, note, seems to refer to a similiir 
story. He says, “The fastening of heads, that have been chopped off, to their trunks 
in Waltharius 1157 seems to imply a belief in their rcanimation soo also fcJehmidt's 
Griechische Marchen, p. 111. So St. Beino fastened on the head of Winifred after it 
had been cut off by Caradoc ; (Wirt Sikes, British Goblins, p. 318). 

t Cp. Giles’s Strange Stories from a Chinoso Studio, pp. 98, 99 ; Do Gubor- 
natis, Zoological Mythology, Vol. I, pp. 303 and 304. 
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CHAPTER LXXXI. 


Then king Trivikramasena went back to the aio^a-tree, and again 
found the Vetala there, and took him. on his shoulder. As he was going 
along with him, the Vetala said to him on the way, “ King, listen to me, I 
will tell you a story to make you forget your fatigue.” 

Story of the king who married his de~ There is a city on the shore of 

•pendent to the Nereid. eastern sea, named Tainralipti ; 

in that city there was a king of the name of Chandasinha ; he turned away 
his lUce from the wives of others, but not from battle-lields ; he carried off 
the fortune of his foes, but not the wealth of his neighbours. 

Once on a time a popular Rajput of the Dekkan, named Sattva^ila, 
came to the palace-gate of that king. And he announced himself, and then, 
on account of his poverty, he and some other Rajputs tore a ragged gar- 
ment in the presence of that king. Thus he became a dependent,* and 
remained there for many years perpetually serving the king, but he never 
received any reward from him. And he said to himself, “ If I have been 
born in a royal race, why am I so poor ? And considering my poverty is so 
great, why did the Creator make my ambition so vast ? For though I serve 
the king so diligently, and my followers are sorely afflicted, and I have 
long been pining with hunger, he has never, up to the present time, deign- 
ed to notice me.” 

While such were the reflections of the dependent, the king one day 
went out to hunt. And he went, surrounded with horses and footmen, to 
the forest of wild beasts, while his dependent ran in front of him bearing 
a stick. And after he had hunted for some time, he followed up closely a 
boar that had escaped, and soon he reached another distant wood. And in 
that vast jungle, where the path was obscured with leaves and grass, the 
king lost the boar, and he became exhausted, and was unable to find his 
way. And the dependent was the only one that kept up with him, running 
on foot, regardless of his own life,* tortured with hunger and thirst, though 
the king was mounted upon a horse swift as the wind. And the king, 
when he saw that the dependent had followed him, in spite of his being 
in such a condition, said to him in a kind voice, “ Do you know the way 
by which we came ?” When the dependent heard that, he put his hands 
together in an attitude of supplication, and said, “ I do know it, but let 

* The word translated “ ragged garment’* is karpata. The word translated 
“ dependent” is kdrpa^tka. Cp. the story in the 63rd Chapter. 
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my lord rest here for some time. For the sun, which is the centre-jewel of 
the girdle of the sky-bride, is now burning fiercely with all its rays flicker- 
ing forth.” When the king heard this, he said to him graciously, “ Then 
see if you can find water anywhere here.” The dependent said, “ I will,” 
and he climbed up a high tree, and saw a river, and then he came down 
again, and led the king to it. And he took the saddle off his horse, and let 
him roll, and gave him water and mouthfuls of grass, and so refreshed him* 
And when the king had bathed, he brought out of a corner of his garment 
delicious* dmahka fruits, and washed them, and gave them to him. And 
when the king asked where he got them, he said to him kneeling with the 
mnalakas in Ins hand, “ Ten years have now passed since I, living continu- 
ally on tliese fruits, have been performing, in order to propitiate my 
sovereign, the vow of a hermit that does not dwell in solitude.” Whett the 
king heard that, he answered him, “ It cannot be denied that you are 
rightly named Sattvasila.” And being filled with compassion and shame, 
he said to himself ; “ Fie on kings who do not see who among their servants 
is comfortable or miserable, and fie on their courtiers who do not inform 
them of such matters!” Such were the king’s thouglits, but ho was at last 
induced by the importunity of the dependent to take two dmalnkas from 
him. And after eating them and drinking water, he rested for a while in 
the company of the dependent, having satiated his hunger and thirst on 
fruits and water. 

Then his dependent got his horse ready, and he mounted it, and the 
dependent went in front of him to shew hirn the way, but however much 
the king entreated him, he would not get up on the horse behind him, 
and so the king returned to his own city, meeting his army on the way. 
There he proclaimed the devotion of the dependent, and he loaded him 
with wealth and territorie.s, and did not consider even tlien that he had 
recompensed him as he deserved. Then Sattvasila became a prosperous 
man, and discarding the life of a dependent, he remained henceforth about 
the person of king Chandasena. 

And one day the king sent him to the island of Ceylon, to demand for 
him the hand of the king’s daughter. He had to go there by sea ; so ho 
worshipped bis patron divinity, and went on board a ship with the Brah- 
mans, whom the king appointed to accompany him. And when the ship 
had gone half-way, there suddenly rose from the sea a banner that excited 
the wonder of all in the ship. It was so lofty that its top touched the 
clouds, it was made of gold, and emblazoned like a waving Hag of various 
hues. And at that very moment a bank of clouds suddenly arose, and 
began to pour down rain, and a mighty wind blew. And the ship was 
• Sfidaydni should of course be hfidydnif as in the Sanskrit College MS. 
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forced on to that flag by the rain and the wind, and thus fastened to it, as 
elephant-drivers force on an elephant and bind him to a post. And then 
the flag began to sink with the ship in the billowy sea. 

And then the Brahmans in the ship, distracted with fear, called on 
their king Chandasinha, crying out for help. And when Sattvasila heard 
their cries, so great was his devotion to his master that he could not re- 
strain himself, but with his sword in his hand, and his upper garment girded 
round him, the brave fellow daringly plunged into the billows, following 
the flag, in order to counteract the violence of the sea, not suspecting the 
real cause. And as soon as he had plunged in, that ship was carried to a 
distance by the wind and waves, and all the people, who were in it, fell into 
the mouths of the sea-monsters. 

And when Sattvasila, who had fallen into the sea, began to look about 
him, he found that he was in a splendid city,* but he could not see the 
sea anywhere. That city glittered with palaces of gold supported on 
pillars of jewels, and was adorned with gardens in which were tanks with 
steps of precious gems, and in it he beheld the temple of Durga, lofty as 
mount Meru, with many walls of costly stone, and with a soaring banner 
studded with jewels. There he prostrated himself before the goddess, and 
praised her witli a hymn, and sat down wondering whether it was all the 
effect of enchantment. 

And in the meanwhile a heavenly maiden suddenly opened a door, and 
issued from a bright enclosure in front of the temple of tlm goddess. Her 
eyes were like blue lotuses, her face full-blown, her smile like a flower, her 
body was soft like the taper fibre of a water-lily’s root, so that she resem- 
bled a moving lotus-lake. And waited on by a thousand ladies, she entered 
the inner shrine of the goddess and the heart of Sattvasila at the same 
time. And after she had worshipped, she left the inner shrine of the 
goddess, but nothing would make her leave the heart of Sattvasila. And 
she entered once more into the shining enclosure, and Sattvasila entered 
after her. 

* Cp. the palace of Morgan la Fay in the Orlando Innamorato, canto 36, (Dun- 
lop’s History of Fiction, p. 168, Licbrccht’s translation, p. 76) ; also the continuation 
of the romance of Huon do Bourdeaux, (Dunlop’s History of Fiction, p. 262, Liobrccht’s 
translation, p. 128) ; and the romance of Ogior le Danois, (Dunlop’s History of Fiction, 
p. 286, Liehrecht’s translation, p. 141) ; cp. also the 6th Fablo in the Iliid book of the 
Hitopadesa, (Johnson’s translation, p. 67). Stories in which human beings marry 
dwellers in the water are common enough in Europe, see Ralston’s Russian Folk-Talcs, 
p. 116, and /, Weekonstedt’s Wondische Marchen, p. 192, and La Motto Fouque’s 
story of Undine. The present story resembles in many points “ Dor rotho Hund” in 
Gaal’s Marchen der Magyaron. There is a similar castle in the sea in Prym und 
Socin, Syrische Marchen, p. 126. 
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And when he bad entered, he behold another splendid city, which seemed 
like a garden where all the enjoyments of the world had agreed to meet. 
In it Sattvasila saw tlmt maiden sitting on a couch studded with gems, 
and he went up to her, and sat down by her side. And he remained with 
his eyes fixed on her face, like a man in a painting, expressing his passion 
by his trembling limbs, the hairs on which stood erect. And when she 
saw that he was enamoured of her, she looked at the faces of her atten- 
dants, and tlien they, understanding the expression of her face, said to him, 
“ You have arrived here as a guest, so enjoy the hospitality provided by 
our mistress, rise up, bathe, and then take food.” When he heard that, he 
entertained some hope, and he rose up, though not without a struggle, and 
he went to a tank in the garden which they shewed him. And the moment 
that he plunged into it, he rose up, to his astonishment, in the middle of a 
tank in the garden of king Chandasinha in Taniralipti.* And seeing him- 
self suddenly arrived there, he said to himself, “ Alas ! what is the meaning 
of this ? Now I am in this garden, and a moment ago I was in that 
splendid city ; I have exchanged in an instant the nectarous vision of that 
fair one for the grievous poison of separation from her. But it was not a 
dream, for I saw it all clearly in a waking state. It is clear that I was 
beguiled like a fool by those maidens of Patala.” 

Thus reflecting, he wandered about in that garden like a madman, 
being deprived of that maiden, and wept in the anguish of disappointed 
passion. And the gardeners, when they beheld him in that state, with body 
covered with the yellow pollen of flowers wafted by the wind, as if with the 
fires of separation, went and told king Chandasinha, and he, being bewildered, 
came himself and saw him ; and after calming him, he said to him, “ Tell 
me, my friend ; what is the meaning of all this ? You set out for one 
place and reached another, your arrows have not struck the mark at which 
they were aimed.” When Sattvasila heard that, he told the king all his 
adventures, and he, when he heard them, said to himself, “ Strange to say, 
though this man is a hero, he has, happilj^for me,t been beguiled by love, 
and I now have it in my power to discharge my debt of gratitude to him.” 
So the brave king said to him, “ Abandon now your needless grief, for I 
will conduct you by the same course into the presence of that beloved 
Asura maiden.” With these words the king comforted him, and refreshed 
him with a bath and other restoratives. 

The next day the king entrusted the kingdom to his ministers, and 
embarking on a ship, set out on the sea with Sattvasila, who shewed him 

• Cp. the 26th Taranga of this work, and the parallels referred to there. See 
also the Losakajdtaka, the 4l8t in Fausholl’.s edition. Oesterley refers us to Benfey s 
Panchatantra, 151 and following pages. 

+ More literally “ throuah my merits in a former state of existonoe.” 
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the way. And when they had got to that half-way spot, Sattva^ila saw 
the wonderful flagstaff rising out of the sea with the banner on it, as be- 
fore, and he said to the king, “ Here is that great flagstaff with such 
wonderful properties, towering aloft out of the sea : I must plunge in here^ 
and then the king must plunge in also and dive down after the flagstaff.” 
After Sattva^ila had said this, they got near the flagstaff, and it began to 
sink. And Sattvasila 6rst threw himself in after it, and then the king also 
dived in the same direction, and soon after they had plunged in, they 
peached that splendid city. And there the king beheld with astonishment 
and worshipped that goddess Parvati, and sat down with Sattvasila. 

And in the meanwhile there issued from that glittering enclosure a 
maiden, accompanied by her attendant ladies, looking like the quality of 
brightness in concrete form. Sattvasila said, “ This is that fair one,” and 
the king, beholding her, considered that his attachment to her was amply 
justilied. She, for her part, when slie beheld that king with all the auspi- 
cious bodily marks, said to herself, “ Who can this exceedingly distinguished 
man be ?” And so she went into the temple of Durga to pray, and the 
king contemptuously went off to the garden, taking Sattvasila with him. 
And in a short time the Haitya maiden came out from the inner shrine of 
the goddess, having finished her devotions, and having prayed that she 
might obtain a good husband ; and after she had come out, s^e said to one 
of her attendants, “ My friend, go and see where that distinguished man 
is whom I saw ; and entreat him to do us the favour of coining and 
accepting our hospitality, for he is some great hero deserving special 
honour.” When the attendant had received this order, she went and 
looked for him, and bending low, delivered to him in the garden the message 
of her mistress. Then the heroic king answered in a carelessly negligent 
tone, “ This garden is sufficient entertainment for me : what other etiter- 
tainment do I require ?” When that attendant came and reported thi& 
answer to the Daitya maiden, she considered that the king wa& a man of a 
noble spirit and deserving of the highest regard. 

And then the Asura maiden, (being, as it were, drawn towards himself 
with the cord of his self-command by the king, who shewed a lofty indiffe- 
rence for hospitality far above mortal* desert,) went in person to the garden, 
thinking that he bad been sent her by way of a husband, as a fruit 
of her adoration of Durga. And the trees seemed to honour her, as 
she approached, with the songs of various birds, with their creepers 
bending in the wind like arms, and sliowers of blossoms. And she 
approached the king and bowing courteously before him, entreated liim to 
accept of her hospitality. Then the king pointed to Sattvasila, and 
said to her, “ I came here to worship the image of the goddess of 
which this man told me. I have reached her marvellous temple, guided ta 
35 
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it by the banner, and have seen the goddess, and after that, you ; what 
other hospitality do I require ?” When the maiden heard that, she said, 

“ Then come, out of curiosity, to see my second city, which is the wonder 
of the three worlds.” When she said this, the king laughed and said, 

“ Oh ! he told me of this also, the place where there is the tank to bathe 
in.” Then the maiden said, “ King, do not speak thus, I am not of a 
deceitful disposition, and who would think of cheating one so worthy of 
respect ? I have been made the slave of you both by your surpassing ex- 
cellence ; so you ought not thus to reject my offer.” 

When the king heard this, he consented, and taking Sattva^ila with 
him, he accompanied the maiden to that glittering enclosure. And the 
door of it was opened, and she conducted him in, and then he beheld that 
other splendid city of hers. The trees in it were ever producing dowers and 
fruits, for all seasons were present there at the same time ;* and the city 
was all composed of gold and jewels like the peak of mount Meru. And 
the Daitya maiden made the king sit down on a priceless jewelled throne, 
and offered him the arghya in due form, and said to him, “ I am the 
daughter of Kalanemi the high-souled king of the Asuras, but my father 
was sent to heaven by Vishnu, the discus-armed god. And these two cities, 
which I inherit from my father, are the work of Visvakarman ; they furnish 
all that heart can wish, and old age and death never invade them. But 
now I look upon you as a father, and I, with my cities, am at your 
disposal.” When she had in these words placed herself and all that she 
possessed at the king’s disposal, he said to her, ” If this be so, then I give 
you, excellent daughter, to another, to the hero Sattvasila, who is my friend 
and relation.” When the king, who seemed to be- the favour of the goddess 
Durga in bodily form, said this, the maiden, who understood excellence 
when she saw it, acquiesced submissively. When Sattvasila had attained 
the wish of his heart by marrying that Asura maiden, and had had tho 
sovereignty of those cities bestowed on him, the king said to him, 
“ Now I have repaid you for one of those dmalakas which I ate, but 
I am still indebted to you for the second, for which I have never recom- 
pensed you.” When the king had said this to Sattvasila, who bowed 
before him, he said to that Daitya maiden, “ Now shew me the way to 
my own city,” Then tho Daitya maiden gave him a sword named “ Invin- 
cible,” and a fruit to eat, which was a remedy against old age and death, 
and with these he plunged into tho tank which she pointed out, and the next 
thing that happened to him was, that he rose up in his own land with all 

• Cp. Spenser’s Fairy Queen, Book III, canto 6. stanza 42, 

There is continual spring, and harvest there 
Continual, both meeting at one tyme. 

Cp- also Odyssey VII 117, Milton, P. K, IV. 148. 
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his wishes gratified. And S'attvasila ruled as king over the cities of the 
Daitya princess. 

Now tell me ; which of those two shewed most courage in plunging 
into the water ?” When the Vetala put this question to the king, the latter, 
fearing to be cursed, thus answered him ; “ I consider Sattvasila the braver 
man of the two, for he plunged into the sea without knowing the real state 
of the case, and without any hope, but the king knew what the circum- 
stances were when he plunged in, and had something to look forward to, 
and he did not fall in love with the Asura princess, because he thought no 
longing would win her.” When the Vetala received this answer from the 
king, who thereby broke silence, he left his shoulder, as before, and lied to 
bis place on the aioka-ivQQ. And the king, as before, followed him quickly 
to bring him back again ; for the wise never flag in an enterprise which 
they have begun, until it is finished. 


CHAPTER LXXXII. 


Story of the three fastidious men. 


(Vetala 8.) 

Tlien king Trivikramascna returned to the and again 

caught the Vetala, and put him on his shoulder, and set out with him. 
And as he was going along, the Vetala again said to him from his shoulder. 
King, in order that you may forget your toil, listen to this question of 
mine.’’ 

There is a great tract of land 
assigned to Brahmans in the coun- 
try of Anga, called Vrikshaghata. In it there lived a rich sacrificing 
Brahman named Vislinusvamin. And he had a wife equal to liimself in 
birth. And by her ho had three sons born to him, who were distinguished 
for preternatural aeutenoss. In course of time they grew up to be young men. 
One day, when he had begun a sacrifice; he sent those three brotliers to the 
sea to fetch a turtle. So off they went, and when tl.ey had found a turtle, 
the eldest said to his two brotl.ers,-“ Let one of you take the turtle for our 
father’s sacrifice, I cannot take it, as it is all slippery with slime, 
the eldest brother said tl.is, the two younger ones answered him “ It you 
hesitate about taking it, wby should not we?’’ When the 
that, he said, “ You two must take the turtle ; if you do not, you w. 1 have 
obstructed our father’s sacrifice ; and then you and he will eertiun y sink 
down to hell.” When he told the younger brothers tbn., they lau^, , 
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said to him, ** If you see our duty so clearly, why do you not see that your 
own is the same?” Then the eldest said, “ What, do you not know how 
fastidious I am ? I am very fastidious about eating, and I cannot be 
expected to touch what is repulsive.” The middle brother, when he heard 
this speech of his, said to his brother, — “ Then I am a more fastidious 
person than you, for I am a most fastidious connoisseur of the fair sex.” 
Wlien the middle one said this, the eldest went on to say, “Then let 
the younger of you two take the turtle !” Then the youngest brotljer 
frowned, and in his turn said to the two elder, “ You fools, I am very 
fastidious about beds, so I am the most fastidious of the lot.” 

So the three brothers fell to quarrelling with one another, and being 
completely under the dominion of conceit, they left that turtle and 
went off immediately to the court of the king of that country, whose 
name was Prasenajit, and who lived in a city named Vitankapura, in 
order to have the dispute decided. There they bad themselves announced 
by the warder, and went in, and gave the king a circumstantial account 
of their case. The king said, “ Wait here, and I will put you all 
in turn to the pro’of so they agreed and remained there. And at the 
time that the king took his meal, he had them conducted to a seat of 
honour, and given delicious food lit for a king, possessing all the six flavours. 
And while all were feasting around him, the Brahman, who was fastidious 
about eating, alone of all the company did not eat, but sat there with his 
face puckered up with disgust. The king himself asked the Brahman why 
he did not eat his food, though it was sweet and tragrant, and he slowly 
answered him, “ I perceive in this cooked rice an evil smell of the 
reek from corpses, so I cannot bring myself to eat it, however delicious 
it may be.” When he said this before the assembled multitude, they 
all smelled it by the king’s orders, and said, “This food is prepared 
from white rice and is good and fragrant ” But the Brahman, who was 
so fastidious about eating, would not touch it, but stopped his nose. Then 
the king reflected, and proceeded to enquire into the matter, and found 
out from his officers*, that the food had been made from rice which bad 
been grown in a field near the burning-^//a^ of a certain village. Then 
the king was much astonished, and being pleased, he said to him, “ In 
truth you are very particular as to what you eat ; so eat of some other 
dish.” 

And after they bad finished their dinner, the king dismissed the 
Brdhmans to their apartments, and sent for the loveliest lady of his court. 
And in the evening he sent that fair one, all whose limbs were of faultless 

* NiyogajanitM is a misprint for niyogiianatas^ as is evident from the Sanskrit 

College MS. 



beauty, splendidly adorned, to the second Brahman, who was so squeamish 
about the fair sex. And that matchless kindler of Cupid’s flame, with a 
face like the full moon of midnight, went, escorted by the king’s servants, 
to the chamber of the Brahman. But when she entered, lighting up the 
chamber with her brightness, that gentleman, who was so fastidious about 
the fair sex, felt quite faint, and stopping his nose with his left hand, said 
to the king s servants, lake her away ; if you do not, I am a dead man, 
a smell comes from her like that of a goat.” When the king’s servants 
heard this, they took the bewildered fair one to their sovereign, and told 
him what had taken place. And the king immediately had the squeamish 
gentleman sent for, and said to him, Mow can this lovely woman, who 
has perfumed herself with sandal-wood, camphor, black aloes, and other 
splendid scents, so that sIm diffuses exquisite fragrance through the whole 
world, smell like a goat ?” But though the king used this argument with 
the squeamish gentleman, he stuck to his point ; and then the king began 
to have his doubts on the subject, and at last by artfully framed questions 
he elicited from the lady herself, that, having been separated in her 
childhood from her mother and nurse, she had bden brought up on 
goat’s milk. 

Then the king was much astonished, and praised highly the discernment 
of the man who was fastidious about the fair sex, and immediu'. ely had given 
to the third Brahman who was fastidious about beds, in accordance with his 
taste, a bed composed of seven mattresses placed upon a bedstead. White 
smooth sheets and coverlets were laid upon the bed, and the fastidious man 
slept on it in a splendid room. But, before half a watch of the night had 
passed, he rose up from that bed, with his hand pressed to his side, scream- 
ing in an agony of pain. And the king’s offleers, who were there, saw a 
red crooked mark on his side, as if a hair had been pressed deep into it. 
And they went and told tlie king, and the king said to them, “ Look and 
§ee if there is not something under the mattresses.” So they went and 
examined the bottom of the mattresses one by one, and they found a hair 
in the middle of the bedstead underneath them all. And they took it and 
shewed it to the king, and they also brought the man who was fastidious 
about beds, and when the king saw the state of his body, he was asto- 
nished. And he spent the whole night in wondering how a hair could have 
made so deep an impression on his skin through seven mattresses. 

And the next morning the king gave three hundred thousand gold 
pieces to those three fastidious men, because they were persons of 
wonderful discernment and refinement. And they remained in great 
comfort in the king’s court, forgetting all about the turtle, '“and little did 
they rec]k of the fact that they had incurred sin by obstructing their 
father’s sacrifice. 
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When the Vetala, seated on the shoulder of the king, had told him 
this wonderful tale, he again asked him a question in the following words, 
“ King, remember the curse I previously denounced, and tell mo which was 
the most fastidious of these three, who were respectively fastidious about 
eating, the fair sex, and beds ?” When the wise king heard tliis, he gave the 
Vetala the following answer, “I consider the man who was fastidious 
about beds, in whose case imposition was out of the question, the most 
fastidious of the three, for the mark produced by the hair was seen 
conspicuously manifest on l)is body, whereas the other two may have 
previously acquired their information from some one else.” When the king 
said this, tlie Vetala left his shoulder, as before, and the king again went in 
quest of him, as before, without being at all depressed. 

Note. 

The above story resembles No. 2, in the Cento Novollo Antiche, and one in 
the Addition to the Arabian tales published by Mr. 8cott. (Dunlop’s History of 
Fiction, Vol. I, p. 415 ; Liebrccht’s translation, p. 212 and note 282.) See also 
Liebrecht, Zur Volkskbndo, p. 208. In the Cento Novelle Anticho a prisoner informs 
the king of Greece, that a horse has been suckled by a she-ass, that a jewel contains a 
worm, and that the king himself is the sou of a baker. 

The incident of the mattress reminds one of the test applied by the queen to her 
eon’s wife in “The Palace that stood on Golden Pillars,” (Thorpe’s Yulotido Stories, 
p. 64), In order to find out whether her daughter-in-law is of high birth, she puts first- 
a bean, then peas, under her pillow. The prince’s wife, who is really the daughter of a 
peasant, is apprised of the stratagem by her cat, which resembles Whittington’s, 
Kohde in his Griechische Novcllistik, p. 62, compares a story told by Aelian about the 
Sybarite Smindyrides, who slept on a bed of rose-leaves and got up in the morning 
covered with blisters. He also quotes from the Chronicle of Tabari a story of a prin- 
cess who was made to bleed by a rose-leaf lying in her bed. Oesterloy refers us to 
Babington’s Vetala Cadai, p. 33, and the Chevalier de Mailly’s version of the three 
Princes of Screndip. The three are sitting at table, and eating a leg of lamb, sent 
with some splendid wine from the table of the Emperor Behram, The eldest maintains 
that the wine was made of grapes that grew in a cemetery, the second that tho lamb 
was brought up on dog’s milk, the third says that tho emperor had put to death the 
vazir's son, and the latter was bent on vengeance. All three statements turn out to bo 
weU-grounded. There are parallel stories in tho 1001 Nights (Breslau). In Night 
468 it is similarly conjectured that the bread was baked by a sick woman, that the kid 
was suckled by a hitch, and that the Sultan is illegitimate. In Night 469 a gom-cutter 
guesses that a jewel has an internal fiaw, a man skilled in tho pedigrees of horses di- 
vines that a horse is the offspring of a female buffalo, and a man skilled in human 
pedigrees that the mother of tho favourite queen was a rope-dancer. Cp. also tho de- 
cisions of Hamlet in Saxo Grammaticus, 1839, p. 138, in Simrock’s Quellen des Shakes- 
peare, 1, 81 — 85 ; 6, 170 ; he lays down that some broad tastes of blood, (tho corn was 
grown on a battle-field), that some liquor tastes of iron, (the malt was mixed 
with water taken from a well, in which some rusty swords had lain,) that some 
bacon tastes 6f corpses, (the pig had eaten a corpse), lastly that the king is a servant 
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and his wife a serving-maid. Oesterley refers also to the beginning of Donatui^ 
life of Virgil, and to Horaclius Von Otto, also to the parallels quoted above from 
Jjiebrecht. The brother, who was so fastidious about beds, may be compared with 
a princess in Andersen’s Tale of “ ITio Princess on a pea,” Gesammelte Marchen, Part 
III, 8, 62, (Leipzig, 1847). This is identical with a tale found in Cavallius’ Schwedische 
Volkssagon und Marchcn, German version, Vienna, 1848, p. 222, which resembles No. 
182 in the older editions of Grimm’s Kindermarchen. (Andersen’s story is clearly the 
same as Thorpe’s referred to above.) Nearly akin is Diocletian’s test in the Seven 
Wise Masters. His masters put an ash-leaf under the bed ; and ho remarks, “ Either 
the floor has risen, or the roof sunk.” (Oesterley, p. 215.) In the version in Simrock’s 
Deutsche Volks-biicher, Vol. Xll, p. 122, it is an ivy-leaf. See also Ellis’s Metrical 
Bomances, p. 412. 


CHAPTER LXXXIII. 


(Vetala 9.) 

So king Trivikramasena again went to the aioha-iTQe, and taking tho 
Vetala down from it, placed him on bis shoulder, and set out. Tiion the 
Vetala said to him j “ King, this wandering about in a cemeto ’y at night 
is inconsistent with your kingly rank. Do you not see tiuit this place of 
the dead^ is full of ghosts, and terrible at night, and full of darkness as of 
the smoke of funeral pyres. Alas ! what tenacity you display in this 
undertaking you have engaged in, to please that mendicant ! So listen to 
this question from me which will render your journey more agreeable.” 

Story of Amngaraix and her four sui~ ihere is in Avanti a city built 

tors. by gods at the beginning of the 

world, which is limitless as the body of S iva, and renowned for enjoyment 
and prosperity, even as his body is adorned with the snake’s hood 
and ashes. t It was called Padmavati in the Krita Yuga, Bliogavati in 
the Treta Yuga, Iliranyavati in the Dvapara Yuga, and Ujjayiiu in the 
Kali Yuga. And in it there lived am excellent king, named Viradeva, and 
be had a queen named Padmarati. The king went with her to the bank of 
the Mandakini, and propitiated S^iva with austerities, in order to obtain a 
son. And after lie had remained a long time engaged in austerities, he 
performed the ceremonies of bathing and praying, and then lie heard this 
voice from heaven, uttered by Siva, who was pleased with him, Kiug» 
there shall be born to thee a brave son to be the head of thy family, and 
a daughter, who with her matchless beauty shall put to shame the nymphs 

* Literally ** grove of ancestors,” ». <?., cemetery. 

t Here wo have one of the ptms in which our author deh’ghts. 
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of heaven.** When king Vfradeva had heard this voice from heaven, ho 
returned to his city with his consort, having gained all he desired. 

There he first had a son born to him named S'liradeva, and after a time 
queen Padmarati gave birth to a daughter. And her father gave her the 
name of Anangarati, on the ground that she was beautiful enough to 
inspire love in the breast of Cupid. And, when she grew up, in his desire 
to procure for her a suitable husband, he had brought the portraits of all 
the kings of the earth, painted on canvass. And as no one of them seemed 
a match for her, he said to his daughter, in his tenderness for her ; I 
cannot find a suitable match for you, my daughter, so summon all the kings 
of the earth, and select your own husband.” When the princess heard 
that, she said to her father, “ My father, I am too modest to select my 
own husband, but 1 must be given in marriage to a good-looking young 
man, who is a perfect master of one art ; I do not want any other better 
man.’* 

When the king heard this speech of his daughter Anangarati, he 
proceeded to search for a young man, such as slie had described, and while 
he was thus engag€?d, tliero came to him from the Dekkan four magnificent 
men, brave and skilful, who had heard from the people what was going on. 
Those four suitors for the hand of the princess were received with respect 
by the king, and one after another they told to him in her presence their 
respective acquirements. 

The first said ; “ I am a S'udra, Panchaphuttika by name ; I make 
every day five splendid pairs of garments ; The first of them I give to my 
god, and the second to a Brahman, the third 1 retain for rny own wearing,"'^ 
the fourth I should give to my wife, if this maid here were to become my 
wife, the fifth I sell, and procure myself meat and drink : as I possess this 
art, let Anangarati be given to me.” 

When he had said this, the second man said, “ T am a Vai^ya, Bhashajna 
by name, I know the speech of all beasts and birds ;t so let the princess bo 
given to me.” 

When the second had said this, the third said, “ I am a Kshatriya 
king, by name Kliadgadhana, renowned for might of arm.: my equal in 
the art of swordsmanship does not exist upon the earth, so bestow this 
maiden on me, 0 king.” 

When the third had said this, the fourth said, I am a Brahman, 
named Jivadatta, and I possess the following art ; I can restore to life dead 

• More literally, “ for my own two garments.” A Hindu wears two pieces of 
cloth. 

t See note on Vol. I, p. 499, Liebrecht’s translation of the Peniamerone of Basile, 
VoL n, p. 216, Herrtage’s edition of the English Gesta Homanoium, p. 56, the Greek 
fab^of Teiresias, Waldau, Bohmische Marchen, p. 1. 
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creatures, and exliibit tbem alive so let this maiden obtain for a husband 
me, who am renowned for daring exploits.” 

When they had thus spoken, the king Viravara, with his daughter by 
hivS side, seeing that they were like gods in shape and dress, remained lost 
in doubt. 

When the Vet/ila had told this story, ho said to king Trivikramasena, 
menacing him with the before-mentioned curse, “ So tell me, king, to 
which of these four ought the maiden Anangarati to be given ?” 

When the king heard this, he gave the Vetala the following answer ; 

You are thus repeatedly making me break silence simply in order to 
waste time ; otliervvise, master of magic, how could you possibly ask such 
an absurd (Question ? How can a woman of Ksbatriya caste be given to a 
S'lidra weaver ? Moreover, how can a Ksbatriya woman be given to a 
Vaisya ? And as to the power of understanding the language of beasts and 
birds, which bo possesses, what is the practical us(' of it ? And as for the 
third, the Ilnihman, who fancies bimscU such a hero, of what worth is he, 
as he is a sorcerer, and degraded by abandoning the duties of his caste ? 
Accordingly the maiden sliould be given to the fourth suitor, tlie Ksbatriya 
Kliadgadhara, who is of the same caste and distinguished for his skill and 
valour.” 

When the Vetala heard tliis, he left the king’s shoulder, as before, and 
quickly returned by tlio power of his magic to his own ])laee, and the king 
again pursued him, as before, to recover him, for despondency never pene- 
trates into a hero’s heart, that is cased in armour of fortitude. 

Note. 

This story is found on pago 49H and //’of Vob f. Tt hoars a close. ros<uuhlanco to 
Talc i), ai.d many ..I' th<^ jiarallcla tli.ac av.- a)>l>li' alilc to it. in the 47th taic ut 

the Pontaiiicronc of llasile, the sons ho:i8t of their acei.uili)ishmiTit.s ui a very smiilar 
niaunor. 


(niAPTEK- LXXXIV. 

(Vetala 10.) 

Then Trivikramasena wont and took the Vetala*frmn the f/so/r^/-tiee, 
and put him on bis shoulder once more, and set out ; and as he was going 

* This idea is eommon enoiiirh in fliis work, and T have already traced it in other 

lands. I wish now to refer to Rohde, dor (h-iochischoKoinan. p. 12fi, note. wi 

be found specially illustrative of a passage in Vol. il, p. H I oi this woik. hp. a so 

36 
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along, the Vetala said from the top of his shoulder, “ You are weary, king, 
so listen to this tale that is capable of dispelling weariness.” 

Story of Madanasmd and her rash There was an excellent king of 

promise. the name of Virabahu, who imposed 

his orders on the heads of all kings ; he had a splendid city named Anan- 
gapura, and in it there lived a rich merchant, named Arthadatta ; that 
merchant prince had for elder child a son named Dhanadatta, and his 
younger child was a pearl of maidens, named Madanasena. 

One day, as she was playing with her companions in her own garden, 
a young merchant, named Oharmadatta, a friend of her brother’s, saw her. 
When he saw that maiden, who with the full streams of her beauty, her 
breasts like pitchers half-revealed, and three wrinkles like waves, resembled 
a lake for the elephant of youth to plunge in in sport, he was at once 
robbed of his senses by the arrows of love, that fell upon him in showers. 
He thought to himself, “ Alas, this maiden, illuminated with this excessive 
beauty, has been framed by Mara, as a keen arrow to cleave asunder my 
heart.” While, engaged in such reflections, he watched her long, the day 
passed away for him, as if he were a ckahravdka. Then Madanasena 
entered her house, and grief at no longer beholding her entered the breast 
of Dharmadatta. And the sun sank red into the western main, as if 
inflamed with the fire of grief at seeing her no more. And the moon, that 
was surpassed by the lotus of her countenance, knowing that that fair- 
faced one had gone in for the night, slowly mounted upward. 

In the meanwhile Dharmadatta went home, and thinking upon that fair 
one, he remained tossing to and fro on his bed, smitten by the rays of the 
moon. And though his friends and relations eagerly questioned him, he 
gave them no answer, being bewildered by the demon of love. And in the 
course of the night be at length fell asleep, though with difficulty, and 
still he seemed to behold and court that loved one in a dream ; to such 
lengths did his longing carry him. And in the morning he woke up, and 
went and saw her once more in that very garden, alone and in privacy, wait- 
ing for her attendant. So he went up to her, longing to embrace her, and 
falling at her feet, he tried to coax her with words tender, from affection. 
But she said to him with great earnestness, “ I am a maiden, betrothed to 
another, I cannot now be yours, for my father has bestowed me on the 
merchant Saniudradatta, and I am to be married in a few days. So de- 
part quietly, let not any one see you ; it might cause mischief.” But 
Dharmadatta said to her, “ Happen what may, I cannot live without 
you.” When the merchant’s daughter heard this, she was afraid that he 

the Volsunga.Saga, in Hagen’s Helden-Sagen Vol. Ill, p. 33, and Murray’s Ancient 
Mythology, p. 43. So Hanuman, in the Bimayapa, brings medicinal herbs from the 
Himilaya. 
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would use force to her, so she said to him, Let my marriage first be 
celebrated here, let my father reap the long-desired fruit of bestowing a 
daughter in marriage ; then I will certainly visit you, for your love has 
gained my heart.” When he heard this, he said, “ I love not a woman that 
has been embraced by another man ; does the bee delight in a lotus on which 
another bee has settled ?” When he said this to her, she replied, “ Then I 
will visit you as soon as I am married, and afterwards I will go to my hus- 
band.” But though she made this promise, he would not let her go with- 
out further assurance, so the merchant’s daughter confirrned the truth of 
her promise with an oath. Then he let her go, and she entered her house 
in low spirits. 

And when the lucky day had arrived, and the auspicious ceremony of 
marriage had taken place, she went to her husband’s house and spent that 
day in merriment, and then retired with him. But she repelled her hus- 
band’s caresses with indifference, and when he began to coax her, she burst 
into tears. He thought to himself, “ Of a truth she cares not for me,” 
and said to her, “ Fair one, if you do not love me, I do not want you ; go to 
your darling, whoever he may be.” When she heard tins, she said slowly, 
with downcast face, “ I love you more than my life, but hear what I have 
to say. Rise up cheerfully, and promise me immunity from punish- 
ment ; take an oath to that effect, my husband, in order that T may tell 


^ When she said this, her husband reluctantly consented, and then she 
went on to say with shame, despondency, and fear ; ‘‘ A young man of the 
name of Dharmadatta, a friend of my brother’s, saw me once alone in our 
garden, and smitten with love he detained me ; and when he was prepar- 
ing to use force, I being anxious to secure for my father the merit ot 

giving a daughter in marriage, and to avoid all scandal, made this agree- 

ment with him ; ‘ When I am married, I will pay you a visit, before I go 
to my husband so I must now keep my word, permit me, my husband , 
I will pay him a visit first, and then return to you, for ^ 
thllawof truth which I have observed from my cbiknioocU When 
Samudradatta had been thus suddenly smitten by tins 

word, he reflected for a moment as follows , A • ^ ^ 

another man, she must certainly go; why 

go where she would ; and she rose u^and^^^^^^^^ 

In the meanwhile the co y nvmoh of the eastern 

mountain,a8it weretheroof of a pa ace,^u j darkness was 

quarter smiled, touched by h.s finger. Then, tbou. 
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still embriicing Ins beloved herbs in the mountain caves and the bees were 
settling on another cluster of kumudas^ a certain thief saw Madanasena, 
as she was going along alone at night, and rusliing upon her, seized her by 
the hem of her garment. He said to her, “ Who are you, and where are 
you going?” When he sjiid this, she, being alraid, said, “ What does that 
matter to you? Let me go; I have business here.” Then the thief said, 

“ How can I, who am a thief, let you go ?” Hearing that, she replied, 

“ Take my ornaments.” The thief answered her, “ What do I care for 
these gems, fair one ? I will not surrender you, the ornament of the world, 
with your lace like the moonstone, your hair black like jet, your waist like 
a diamond,'* your limbs like gold, fascinating beholders with your ruby- 
coloured feet.” 

When the thief said this, the hel^dess merchant’s daughter told him 
her story, and entreated him as follows, “ Excuse me for a moment, that I 
may keep my word, and as soon as I have done that, I will quickly return 
to you, if you remain hero. Believe mo, my good man, I will never break 
this true promise of mine.” When the thief heard that, he let her go, 
believing that she was a woman who would keep her word, and he remain- 
ed in that very spot, waiting for her return. 

She, for her part, went to that merchant Dharmadatta. And when he 
saw that she had come to that wood, he asked her how it happened, and 
then, though he had longed for her, he said to her, after reflecting a mo- 
ment, “ I am delighted at your faithfulness to your promise ; what have I 
to do with you, the wife of another ? So go back, as you came, before any 
one sees you.” When he thus let her go, she said, ‘‘ So be it,” and leav- 
ing that place, she went to the thief, who was waiting for her in the road. 
He said to her, “ Tell me what befell you when you arrived at the trysting- 
place.” So she told him how the merchant let her go. Then the thief 
said, “ Since this is so, then I also will let you go, being pleased with your 
truthfulness : return home with your ornaments!” 

So he too let her go, and went with her to guard her, and she returned 
to the house of her husband, delighted at having preserved her honour. 
There the chaste woman entered secretly, and went delighted to her hus- 
band ; and he, when he saw her, questioned her ; so she told him the whole 
story. And Samudratta, perceiving that his good wife had kept her word 
without losing her honour, assumed a bright and cheerful expression, and 
welcomed her as a pure-minded woman, who had not disgraced her family, 
and lived happily with her ever afterwards. 

When the Vetala had told this story in the cemetery to king Tri- 
vikramasena, he went on to say to him ; “ So tell me, king, which was the 
really generous man of those three, the two merchants and the thief ?” 

• The word vajra also means thunderbolt. 
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And if you know and do not tell, your head shall split into a hundred 
pieces/’ 

When the Vetala said this, the king broke silence, and said to him, 
“ Of those three the thief was the only really generous man, and not either 
of the two merchants. For of course her husband let her go, though she 
was so lovely and he had married her ; how could a gentleman desire to 
keep a wife that was attached to another ? And the other resigned her 
because his passion was dulled by time, and he was afraid that her husband, 
knowing the facts, would tell the king the next day. But the thief, a 
reckless evildoer, working in the dark, was really generous, to let go a love- 
ly woman, ornaments and all.” 

When the Vetala heard that, he left the shoulder of the king, and 
returned to his own place, as before, and the king, with his great persever- 
ance no whit dashed, again set out, as before, to bring him. 

Note. 

This story is the sumo as the 19th of CampbeU’s West Highland Tales, Tho 
Inheritanco, Vol. II, pp. 16—18. Dr. Kohler, (Orient und Occident, Vol. II, p. 317), 
compares the Story in tho 1,001 Nights of Sultan Akschid and his three sons. He 
tells us that it is also found in tho Turki.sh Tales, called Tho Forty Vazi'rs, in the 
Turkish Tutinama, and in Johann Andreai’s Chymisclie Hochzeit Ohristiani Kosen- 
croutz. The form of it best known to tho general reader is probably the 5th story in 
tlio Xth day of 13oc('acio’s Decameron. The tale is no doubt originally Buddhistic, 
and the king’s cynical remarks a later addition. Dunlop considers that Boccacio s 
story gave rise to Chaucer’s Frankeleyne’s Tale, the 12th Canto of tbo Orlando 
Inamorato, and Beaumont and Fletcher’s Triumph of Honour. 


CHAPTER LXXXV. 


(Vetala 11.) 

Then king Trivikramasena again went and took that Vetdla from the 
flio^a-tree and put him on his shoulder, and set out with him ; and as he 
was going along, the Vetala on his shoulder said to him ; “ Listen, king ; 
I will tell you an interesting story.” 

story of ki„g Dhanmdhmja and hi. There lived of old in Uijayini 

three very sensitive wives. a king of the name ot Dharmauhvaja, 

he had three wives, who were all daughters of kings, and whom he held 
very dear. Tho first of them was called Indulekha, the second Taravah, 
and the third Mrigankavati ; and they were all possessed of extraordinary 
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personal charms. And the successful king, who had conquered all his 
enemies, lived happily, amusing himself with all those three queens. 

Once on a time, when the festival of the spring-season had arrived, he 
went with all those three wives to the garden to amuse himself. There he 
beheld the creepers weighed down with flowers, looking like Cupid’s bows, 
with rows of bees for strings, strung for him by the Spring. And the 
king, who resembled the mighty Indra, hearing the notes which the cuckoos 
uttered on the sprays of the garden-trees, like the edict of Love, the god 
of enjoyment, betook himself with his wives to wine, which is the very 
life of that intoxication, by which Cupid lives. And he joyed in drinking 
the liquor first tasted by them, perfumed with their sighs, \ed as their 
himha lips. 

Then, as Indulekha was playfully pulling the hair of the king, a blue 
lotus leaped from her ear, and fell on her lap. Immediately a wound was 
produced on the front of her thigh by the blow, and the delicate princess 
exclaimed “ Ob ! Oh !” and fainted. When the king and tlie attendants 
saw that, they were distracted with grief, but they gradually brought her 
round with cold water and fanning. Then the king took her to the palace, 
and had a b.indage applied to the wound, and treated her with preparations 
made by the physicians. 

And at night, seeing that she was going on well, the king retired with 
the second, Tar^vali, to an apartment on the roof of the palace exposed to 
the rays of the muon. There the rays of the moon, entering through the 
lattice, fell on the body of the queen, who was sleeping by the king’s side, 
where it was exposed by her garment blowing aside. Immediately she 
woke up, exclaiming, “ Alas ! I am burnt,” and rose up from the bed 
rubbing her limbs. The king woke up in a state of alarm, crying out, 
“ What is the meaning of this ?” Then he got up and saw that blisters had 
been produced on the queen’s body. And the queen Taravali said to him 
when he questioned her, “ The moon’s rays falling on my exposed body 
have done this to me.” When she said this and burst into tears, the king, 
being distressed, summoned her attendants, who ran there in trepidation and 
alarm. And he had made for her a bed of lotus-leaves, sprinkled with 
water, and sandal-wood lotion applied to her body. 

In the meanwhile his third wife Mrigankavati heard of it, and 
left her palace to come to him. And when she had got into the open air, 
she heard distinctly, as the night was still, the sound of a pestle pounding 
rice in a distant house. The moment the gazelle-eyed one heard it^ she 
said.. “ Alas I am killed,” and she sat down on the path, shaking her hands 
in an agony of pain. Then the girl turned back, and was conducted by her 
attendants to her own chamber, where she fell on the* bed, and groaned, 
j^nd when her weeping attendants examined her, thej saw that her hands 
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were covered with bruises, and looked like lotuses upon which black bees 
had settled. So the;y went and told the king. The king Dharmadhvaja 
arrived in a state of consternation, and asked his beloved what it all meant. 
Then the tortured queen showed him her hands, and said to him, As 
soon as I heard the sound of the pestle, tliese became covered with bruises.*’ 
Then the king, filled with surprise and despondency, had sandal-wood 
unguent and other remedies applied to her hands, in order to allay the 
pain. 

He reflected, “ One of my queens has been wounded by the fall of a 
lotus, the seepnd has had her body burned even by the rays of the moon, and 
alas ! the third has got such terrible bruises produced on her hands by 
the mere sound of a pestle. By a dispensation of fate the excessive delicacy, 
which is the distinguishing excellence of my queens, has now become in 
them all, at one and the same time, a defect.” Engaged in such reflec- 
tions the king wandered round the women’s apartments, and the night of 
three watches passed for him as tediously as if it had consisted of a hun- 
dred watches. But the next morning, the physician and surgeons took 
measures, which caused him soon to be comforted by the recovery of his 
wives. 

When the Vetala had told this very wonderful story, h© put this 
question to king Trivikramasena from bis scat on his shoulder : “ Tell me, 
king, which was the most delicate of those queens ; and the curse I before 
mentioned will take effect, if you know and do not say.” 

When the king heard that, he answered, “ The most delicate of all 
was the lady upon whose hand bruises were produced by merely hearing 
the sound of the pestle, without touching it. But the other two were no 
match for her, because the wound of the one and the blisters of the other 
were produced by contact with the lotus and the rays of the moon respec- 
tively.” 

When the king had said this, the Vetala again left his shoulder, and 
returned to his own place, and the persevering king again set out to 
fetch him. 


Note, 

Eohdo in his Gricchischc Novcllistik, G2, compares with this a story told hy 

TimmusofaSyharito, who saw a husbandman hoeing a field, and contracted a rnp- 

ture from it. Another Sybarite, to whom ho told his piteous tale, got ear-ache from 
hearing it. Oosterlcy in his German translation of the Baital Pachisi, p. 199, rofera 
ustoLancereau, No. 5, pp. 396-399, and Babington’s Vetala Cadai, No 11; P; ®®' 
He points out that Grimm, in his Kindermarchon. 3 p. 238, quotes “ ^ 

from the travels of the throe sons of Giaffar. Out 

a rosc-twig is thrown i’nto hor face among some roses, a second .huts her , 

not to see the statue of a man, a third says “ Go away, the hmrs m your fur-cloak run 
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into me,” and the fourth covers her face, fearing that some of the fish in a tank may 
belong to the male sex. He also quotes a striking parallel from the E'lite des oontes 
du Sienr d’Ouville. Four ladies dispute as to which of them is the most delicate. 
One has been lame for three months owing to a rose-leaf having fallen on her foot, 
another has had three ribs broken by a sheet in her bed having been crumpled, a third 
has held her head on one side for six weeks owing to one half of her head having throe 
or four more hairs on it than the other, a fourth has broken a blood-vessel by a slight 
movement, and the rupture cannot bo healed without breaking the whole limb. 


CHAPTER LXXXYI. 


(Vetala 12 ) 

Then king Tmikramasena again went to the ahha-iraa, and recovered 
the Vetilla, and placed him on his shoulder, and set out with him again 
silently, as before. Then the Vetala again .said to him from his .seat on 
his shoulder ; “ King, I love you much because you are so indomitable, so 
listen, I will tell you this delightful story to amuse you.” 

Story of king TahhJcetn, his Vuiyd- In the land of Anga there was 

dhari wife, and his faithful minister. a jonng king named Yasahketu, like 

a second and unburnt god of love come to earth to conceal his body.* He 
conquered by his great valour all his enemies ; and as Indra has Vrihaspati 
for a minister, he had Dirghadarsin. Now, in course of time, this king, 
infatuated with his youth and beauty, entrusted to that minister his realm, 
from which all enemies had been eradicated and became devoted to pleasure 
only. He remained continually in the harem instead of the judgment- 
hall ; he listened to delightful songs in the womens’ apartments, instead of 
hearkening to the voice of his well-wishers; in his thoughtIe.ssne.ss, he was 
devoted to latticed windows and not to the affairs of his kingdom, though 
the latter also were full of holes. 

But the great minister Dirghadar.sin continued unwoariedly upholding 
the burden of his kingdom’s cares, day and night. And a general rumour 
spread to the following effect, “Dirghadarsin has plunged in dissipation 
the sovereign, who is satisfied with the mere name of king, and so ho 
manages now to enjoy himself all his master’s power.” Then the minister 
Dirghadarsin said of himself to his wife Medhavati, “ My dear, as the king 

f Or “ to protect the realm of Anga a Bhamcless pun ! The god of Lovo was 
consumed by the fire of S'iva’s eye. ’ ^ 
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is addicted to pleasure, and I do his work, a calumny has been circulated 
among the people against me, to the effect that I have devoured the realm. 
And a general rumour, though false, injures even great men in this world; 
was not Rama compelled by a slanderous report to abandon his wife Sita ? 
So what course must I adopt in this emergency ?” When the minister said 
this, his firm-souled wife Medhavati,* wlmwas rightly named, said to him ; 
“ Take leave of the king on the pretext of a pilgrimage to holy bathing- 
places ; it is expedient, great-minded Sir, that you should go to a foreign 
land for a certain time. So you will be seen to be free from ambition, and 
the calumny against you will die out ; and while you are absent, the king 
will bear the burden of the kingdom himself, and then this vicious tendency 
of his will gradually diminish, and when you return, you will be able to 
discharge your office of minister without blame. 

When Dirghadar4in’s wife said this to him, he said, ‘‘ I will do so,” 
and he went and said to the king Yasahketu in the course of conversation, 
“ Give me leave to depart, king, I am going on a pilgrimage for some days, 
for my heart is set on that religious duty.” When the king heard that, 
he said, “ Do not do so ! Cannot you, without going on pilgrimages, per- 
form in your house noble religious duties, such as charity and so on, which 
will procure you heaven ?” When the minister heard this, he said, “ King, 
that purity which comes of wealth is sought by charity and so o.i, but holy 
bathing-])laces have an everlasting purity. And a wise man must visit 
them, while he is young ; for otherwise how can he be sure of reaching 
them, as this body cannot be relied on ?” While he was saying this, and 
the king was still trying to dissuade him, a warder entered, and said to the 
king, “ King, the sun is plunging into the middle of the lake of heaven, 
so rise up, this is the hour appointed for you to bathe in, and it is rapidly 
passing away.” When the king heard this, he immediately rose up to 
bathe, ° and the minister, whose heart was set on pilgrimage, bowed before 


him, and went home to his own house. 

There he left his wife, whom he forbade to follow him, and managed 
cunningly to set out in secret, without even his servants suspecting his 
departure. And alone he wandered from country to country with resolute 
perseverance, and visited holy bathing-places, and at last he reached the 
land of Paundra. In a certain city in that country not far from the sea, 
he entered a temple of S'iva, and sat down in a courtyard attached to it. 
There a merchant, named Nidhidatta, who had come to worship the go , 
saw him exhausted with the heat of the sun s rays, dusty wit is o ^ 
journey. The mcrcliaut, being a hospitable man seeing 
who was in such a state, wore a Brahmanical thread, and had auspicious 


• I. e. wise. 


37 
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marks, concluded that he was a distinguished Brahman, and took him 
home to his own house. There he honoured him with a bath, food, and 
other refreshments in the most luxurious style, and when his fatigue was 
removed, he said to him, “ Who are you, whence do you come, and 
where are you going ?’* And the Brahman gave him this reserved answer ; 
‘‘ I am a Brahman of the name of Dirghadar4in j I have come here on 
pilgrimage from the land of Anga.” Then the merchant prince Nidhi- 
datta said to him, “ I am about to go on a trading expedition to the Island 
of Gold ; so you must live in my house, until I return ; and then you 
will have recovered from the fatigue which you have incurred by roaming 
to holy places, and you can go home.” When Dirghadarsin heard that, he 
said, “ Why should I remain here ? I will go with you, great merchant, 
if you like.” Tlie good man said, “ So he it,” and tlien the minister, who 
had long discarded the use of beds, spent that night in his house. 

The next day he went with that merchant to the sea, and embarked on 
a ship laden with his merchandise. He travelled along in that sliip, and 
beheld the awful and wonderful ocean, and in course of time reached 
the Isle of Gold. What had a man holding the office of prime mini.ster to do 
with sea- voyages ? But what will not men of honour do to prevent their 
fame from being sullied ? So he remained some time in that island with 
that merchant Nidhidatta, who was engaged in buying and soiling. 

*And as he was returning with him on the ship, he suddenly saw a wave 
rise up, and then a wishing-tree arise out of the sea ; it was adorned with 
boughs glittering with gold, which were embellished with sprays of coral, and 
bore lovely fruits and flowers of jewels. And ho beheld on its trunk a maiden, 
alluring on account of her wonderful beauty, reclining on a gom-bestudded 
couch. He reflected for a moment, “ Dear me ! What can this be ?” 
And thereupon the maiden, who had a lyre in her hand, began to sing this 
song, “ Whatever seed of works any man has sown in a former life, of that 
he, without doubt, eats the fruit ; for even fate cannot alter what has been 
done in a previous state of existence.” When the heavenly maiden had 
sung this song, she immediately plunged into that sea, with the wishing- 
tree, and the couch on which she was reclining. Then Dirghadarsin re- 
flected, “ I have to-day seen a wonderful sight ; one would never have 
expected to find in the sea a tree, with a heavenly maiden singing on it, 
appearing and disappearing as soon as beheld. Or rather, this admirable 
treasure-house of the sea is ever the same ; did not Lakshmi, and the moon, 
and the Parijata tree, and other precious things come out of it ?” But the 
steersman and the rest of the crew, perceiving that Dirghadarsin was 
astonished and puzzled, said to him, “ This lovely woman always appears 
here in the same way, and sinks down again at once j but this sight is new 
to yom” 
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This is what they said to the minister, but he still continued in a state 
of wonder, and so he reached in course of time on the ship, with that 
Nidhidatta, the coast for which they were making. There the merchant 
disembarked his wares, gladdening the hearts of his servants, and the 
minister went in high spirits with him to his house, which was full of 
mirth at his arrival. And after he had remained there a short time, he 
said to Nidhidatta, “ Merchant prince, I have long reposed comfortably in 
your house, now I wish to return to my own land ; I wish you all hap- 
piness.” With these words he took leave of the merchant prince, who was 
sorely unwilling to let him go, and with his virtue for his only companion 
he set out thence, and having in course of time accomplished the long 
journey, he reached his own native land of Anga. 

There the spies, who had been placed by king Yasahketu to watch for 
his return, saw him coming, before he entered the city, and informed the 


kin<y ; and then the king, who had been much afflicted by his absence, went 
out from the city to meet him ; and came up to him and welcomed him 
with an embrace. Then the king conducted into the palace his minister, 
who was emaciated and begrimed with his long journey,- and said to him, 

“ Why did you leave me, bringing your mind to this cruel heartless step, 
and your body into this squalid state from its being deprived of unguents ?♦ 
But who knows the way of the mighty god Fate, in that ycu suddenly 
fixed your mind on pilgrimage to holy waters and other sacred places ? 
So tell me, what lands have you wandered through, and what novel sights 
have you seen ?” Then Dirghadarsin described his journey to the Island of 
Gold in all its stages, and so was led to tell the king of that maiden the 
iewei of the three worlds, whom he had seen rise out of the sea, and sit on 
the wishing-tree singing. All this he narrated exactly as rt took place. 

The moment the king heard all this, he fell so deeply m love w i , 
that he considered his kingdom and life valueless without her. And taking 
his minister aside, he said to liim, “ I must certainly see that maiden other- 
wise I cannot live. I will go by the way which you have deseribed, after 

aeatn win no a j aismissed liim to his own house to see his 

his minister’s answer, and then ^he midst 

hi. kingdom te. th. »» “ 

♦ One of our author s puna. 
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on the way, as he was going along, he saw a hermit, named Kuaanabha, and 
he bowed before him. The hermit said to the king who was disguised as 
an ascetic, “ Go on your way boldly ; by going to sea in a ship with the 
merchant Lakshmidatta you shall obtain that maiden whom you desire.” 
This speech delighted the king exceedingly, and bowing again before the 
hermit, he continued his journey ; and after crossing many countries, 
rivers, and mountains, he reached the sea, which seemed to be full of 
eagerness to entertain him. Its eddies looked like eyes expanded to gaze 
at him, eyes of which waves were the curved brows, and wliich were white 
with shrill-sounding conchs for pupils. On the shore he met the merchant 
Lakshmidatta spoken of by the hermit, who was on the point of setting 
out for the Isle of Gold. The merchant prostrated himself before him, when 
he saw the signs of his royal birth, such as the discus-marked foot-print 
and so on ; and the king embarked on the ship with him, and sot out with 
him on the sea. And when the ship had reached the middle of the ocean, 
that maiden arose from the water, seated on the trunk of the wishing-tree, 
and while the king was gazing at her, as a partridge at the moonlight, she 
sang a song which the accompaniment of her lyre made more charming ; 
“ Whatever seed of works any man has sown in a former life, of that he, 
without doubt, eats the fruit, for even Fate cannot alter what has been 
done in a previous state of existence. So a man is heli)lessly borne alotig 
to experience precisely that lot which Fate has appointed for him, in that 
place and in that manner which Fate has decreed ; of this there can be no 
doubt,” When the king heard her singing this song, and thus setting 
forth the thing that must be, ho was smitten with the arrow of love, and 
remained for some time motionless, gazing at her. Then ho began, with 
bowed head, to praise the !>ea in the following words, “ Hail, to thee, store- 
house of jewels, of unfathomable, heart, since by concealing this lovely 
nymph thou hast cheated Vishnu out of Lakshmi. So I throw myself on 
thy protection, thou who canst not be sounded even by gods, the refuge of 
mountains* that retain their wings ; grant me to obtain my desire.” 
While he was uttering this, the maiden disappeared in the sea, with the 
tree, and when the king saw that, he Hung himself into the sea after her, 
as if to cool the flames of love’s fire. 

When the merchant Lakshmidatta saw that unexpected sight, tlie 
good man thought the king had perished, and was so aHiicted that he was 
on the point of committing suicide, but he was consoled by the following 
utterance, that came from the heavens, “ Do not act rashly ; he is not in 
danger, though he has plunged into the sea; this king, Yasahketu by 
name, has come, disguised as an ascetic, to obtain this very maiden, for 
\yafl his wife in a former state of existence, and as soon as he has won 
* The word that means “ mountain” also means “ king,” ' 
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her, ho shall return to his realm ot* Anga.” Then the merchant con- 
tinued his intended voyage, to accomplish his purposes. 

But wlien king Yasahketu plunged into the sea, he suddenly beheld 
to his astonishment a splendid city. It gleamed with palaces that had 
bright pillars of precious stone, walls Hashing with gold, and latticed 
windows of pearl. It was adorned with gardens in which were tanks with 


flights of steps composed of slabs ot every kind of gem, and wishing-trees 
that granted every desire. He entered house after house in tl\at city, 
which, though opulent, was uninhabited, but he could not lind his beloved 
anywhere. Then, as he was looking about, ho beheld a lofty jewelled 
palace, and going up to it he opened the door and went in. And when he 
had entered it, he beheld a solitary htiman form stretched out upon a gem- 
best udded couch, with its whole length covered with a shawl. Wondering 
whether it could be tiiat very lady, ho uncovered its face with eager 
expectation, and saw his lady-love. Her beautiful moon-like countenance 
smiled, when the black robe fell from it like darkness ; and she seemed 
like a night, illumined with moonlight, gone to visit Patala in the 
day. At sight of her the king was in a state of ’ecstasy, like that 
which a man, travelling through a desert in the season of heat, ex- 


periences on beholding a river. She, for her part, opened her eyes, 
and when she saw that hero of auspicious form and bodily n.arks thus 
suddenly arrived, sprang from her couch in a state of excitement. She 
welcomed him, and with downcast countenance, seemed to honour him by 
flinging on his feet the full-blown lotuses of her wide-expanded eyes ; and 
then she slowly said to him, “Who are you, and why have you come to 
this inaccessible lower region ? And why, though your body is marked with 
the signs of royalty, have you undertaken the vow of an ascetic ? Con- 
descend to tell me this, distinguished Sir, if I have found favour m your 
sight.” When the king had heard this speech of hers, he gave her this 
answer ; “ Fair one, I am the king of Anga, by name Yasahketu, and I 
heard from a friend on whom I can rely, that you were to be seen here 
everv day in the sea. So I assumed this disguise, and abandoned my 
kingdom for your sake, and I have come here and followed you down 
thrLgh the sea. So tell me who you are” When he said this, she 
answered him with mixed feelings of shame, alfection, and ]oy ; lere is 
fortunate king of the Vidyadharas named Mrigankasena ; J " 

his daughter, Mrigankavati by name. That fathm- of mine 
unknown to me, has left mo alone in this city of his, and ha gon - 
where or other with his subjects. So 1, feeling melancholy m my so i y 
abode, rise up out of the sea on a moveable* wishing- ree, 
decrees of Fate.” When she had said this, the brave king, remunbciin 

• The Sanskrit CoUego MS. reads yantra for Brockhans's yalra. ike wis lOo 
tree was moved by some magical or mechanical contrivance. 
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speech of the hermit, courted her so assiduously with speeches tender with 
love, that she was overpowered with affection, and promised to become his 
wife at once, but insisted on the following condition ; “ My husband, for 
four days in every month, the fourteenth and eighth of the white and black 
fortnights, I am not my own mistress and whithersoever I may go on 
those days, you must not question me on the subject nor forbid me, for 
there is a reason for it.”t When the heavenly maiden had stated in these 
words the only condition on which she would consent to marry the king, he 
agreed to it, and married her by the Gandharva form of marriage 

And one day, while the king was living happily with Mrigankavati, 
she said to him, “ You must stop here, while I go somewhere for a certain 
business, for to-day is the fourteentli day of the black fortnight of which I 
spoke to you. And while you are waiting here, my husband, you must 
not enter this crystal pavilion, lest you should fall into a lake there and go 
to the world of men.^’ When she had said this, she took leave of him, 
and went out of that city, and the king took his sword and followed her 
secretly, determined to penetrate the mystery. 

Then the king saw a terrible Kakshasa approaching, looking like 
Hades embodied in a human shape, with his cavernous mouth, black as 
night, opened wide. That Uakshasa uttered an appalling roar, and swoop- 
ing down on Mfigankavati, put her in his mouth and swallowed her. 
When the mighty king s^w that, he was at once, so to speak, on Ore with 
excessive anger, andjjsii^ing forward with his great sword, black as a snake 
that has cast its slough,! drawn from the sheath, he cut off with it the 
head of the c'harging Uakshasa, the lips of which were firmly pressed 
together. Then the burning fire of the king’s anger was quenched by the 
stream of hloo^J^hat poured forth from the trunk of the liukshasa, but not 
the fire of his grief at the loss of his beloved. Then the king was blinded 
with the darkness of bewilderment, and at a loss what to do, when suddenly 
Mfigankavati cleft asunder the body of that Uakshasa, which was dark as 
a cloud, and emerged alive and uninjured, illuminating all the horizon like 
a spotless moon When the king saw his beloved thus delivered from 
danger, he rushed eagerly forward and embraced her, exclaiming, “ Come ! 


• The Sanskrit College MS. reads andfjattd, which Dr. Korn has conjectured, 
t This part of the story may remind the reader of the story of Molusina the Euro- 
pean snake-maiden: seeSimrock’s Deutsche Volksbiichor, Vol, VI. It bears a certain 
resemblance to that of the Knight of StaufFonberg (Simrock’s Deutsche Volksbiicher, 
Vol. III.) Cp. also Ein Ziramem und die Meerfrauen, in Birlinger, Aus Schwabon, p. 
7. Cp. also De Gubematis, Zoological Mythology, Vol. II, p. 206. There is a slight 
resemblance in this story to the myth of Cupid and Psyche. 

X For bhi^agah the Sanskrit College MS. reads bhujagay which seems to give a 
MftflA than the readinar in Brockhaus’s text. 
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Come ! And he said to her, My beloved, what does all this mean ? Is it 
a dream or a delusion ?” When the king asked the Vidyadhari this ques- 
tion, she remembered the truth, and said : “ Listen, my husband ! This is no 
delusion, nor is it a dream ; but such was the curse imposed upon me by 
my father, a king of the Vidyadharas. For my father, who formerly lived 
in this city, though he had beany sons, was so fond of me, that he would 
never take food when I was not present. But I, being devoted to the 
worship of S^iva, used always to come to this uninhabited place on the 
fourteenth and eighth days of the two fortnights. 

“ And one fourteenth day I came here and worshipped Gauri for a long 
time ; and, as fate would have it, so ardent was my devotion that the day 
came to an end before my worship was finished. That day my father ate 
nothing and drank nothing, though he was hungry and thirsty, as he wait- 
ed for me, but he was very angry with me. And when I returned in the 
evening with downcast countenance, conscious of my fault, his love for mo 
was so completely overpowered by the force of Destiny, that he cursed me 
in the following words ; ‘ As owing to your arrogance I was devoured 
to-day by hunger, so on the eighth and fourteenth days of the two fortnights 
of every month, and on those days only, a liakshasa named Kritanta- 
santrasa shall swallow you, when you go to that place outside the city to 
worship S'iva ; and on every occasion you shall make your way through his 
heart and come out alive. But you shall not remember the curse, nor the 
pain of being swallowed ; and you shall remain alone here.’* When my 
father had uttered this curse, I managed gradually to propitiate him, and 
after thinking a little he appointed this termination to my curse ; ‘ When 
a king named Yasahketu, lord of the land of Anga, shall become your hus- 
band, and shall see you swallowed by the Rakshasa, and shall slay him, 
then you shall issue from his heart, and shall be delivered from your curse, 
and you shall call to mind your curse and the other circumstances, and all 
your supernatural sciences.’ 

“ When he had appointed this end of my curse, he left me alone here, 
and went with his retinue to the mountain of Nishada in the world of men. 
And I remained here, thus engaged, bewildered by the curse. But that curse 
has now come to an end, and I remember all. So I will immediately go to 
my father on the Nishadha mountain ; the law, that governs us celestial 
beings, is, that when our curse is at an end we return to our own place. You 
are perfectly free to remain here or go to your kingdom, as you like.” When 
she had said this, the king was sorry, and he made this request to her ; 
“ Fair one, do me the favour not to go for seven days. Let us m the mean- 


• Oesterley (BaitaJ Pachisi, 201) compares tho 12th chapter of the Vikrama, 
charitam in which Vikram4ditya delivers a woman, who was amicted ci ory mg y 


Ifb ii k shft Sft in consequence of her husband s curse. 
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while cheat the pain of parting by amusing ourselves here in the garden. 
After that you shall go to your father’s abode, and I will return to mine.” 
When he made this proposal, the fair one agreed to it. Then the king 
diverted himself with her for six days in the gardens, and in tanks, the 
lotus-eyes of which were full of tears, and that seemed to toss aloft their 
waves like hands, and in the cries of their swans and cranes to utter this 
plaintive appeal, “ Do not leave us !” And on the seventh day he artfully 
decoyed his darling to that pavilion, where was the tank that served as a 
magic gate* conducting to the world of men ; and throwing his arms 
round her neck, he plunged into that tank, and rose up with her from a 
tank in the garden of his own city. When the gardeners saw that he had 
arrived with his beloved, they were delighted, and they went and told his 
minister Dirghadarsin. And the minister came and fell at liis feet, and 
seeing that he had brought with him the lady of his aspirations, he and 
the citizens escorted him into the palace. And he thouglit to himself, 
“Dear me! I wonder how the king has managed to obtain this celestial 
nymph, of whom I caught a transient glimpse in the ocean, as one sees in 
the heaven a lightning-flash. Dut tlie fact is, whatever lot is written 
for a man by the Disposer in the inscription on his forehead, infallibly 
befalls him, however improbable.” 

Such were the reflections of tlie prime minister ; wliile the rest of 
Lis subjects were full of joy at the return of the king, and of astonish- 
ment at his having won the cele.stial nymph. But Mrigankavati, 
seeing that the king had returned to his own kingdom, longed, as 
the seven days were completed, to return to the home of the Vidyadharas. 
But the science of flying up into the air did not appear to her, 
though she called it to mind. Then she felt as one robbed of a treasure, 
and was in the deepest despondency. And the king said to her, “ Why 
do you suddenly appear despondent, tell me, my darling ?” Then the 
Vidyadhari answered him, “ Because I remained so long, after I had been 
released from my curse, out of love for you, my science has abandoned me, 
and I have lost the power of returning to my heavenly home.” When king 
Yasahketu heard this, he said, “Ha! I have now won this Vidyadhari,” 
and so his rejoicing was complete. 

When the minister Dirghadarsin saw this, he^vent home, and at night, 
when he was in bed, he suddenly died of a broken heart. And Yasahketu, 
after he had mourned for him, remained long bearing the burden of einj^ire 
himself, with Mrigankavati for his consort. 

When the Vetala, seated on the shoulder of king Trivikramasena, had 
told him this story on the way, he went on to say to him, “ So tell mo, 

♦ I follow the reading of a MS. in the Sanskrit College yantradvdravdp%kd. 
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pg ; why did the heart of that great minister suddenly break, when his 
^ter had thus succeeded so completely ? Did his heart break through 
lef at not having won the nymph himself ? Or was it because he longed 
|:the sovereign power, and thus was disappointed at the king’s return ? 
|d if you know this, king, and do not tell me on the spot, your merit will 
I once disappear, and your head will fly in pieces.” When king Trivi- 
ilmasena heard that, he said to the Vetala ; “ Neither of these two feelings 
buated that excellent and virtuous minister. But he said to himself ; 
'his king neglected his kingdom out of devotion to mere human females, 
iich more will he do so now, that he is attached to a heavenly nymph. So, 
3ugh I have gone through much suffering, the disease has been aggravated 
instead of being cured, as I had hoped.’ It was under the influence 
^ach reflections that the minister’s heart broke.” When the king had 
fehis, that juggling Vetala returned to his own place, and the resolute 
m run swiftly after him, to bring him back again by force. 


CHAPTER LXXXVII. 

(Vetala 13.) 

Then the king went back to the ahka-tree,* and taking the Vetala 
(iom it, placed him on his shoulder, and brought him along, and as he was 
i^ing along with him, the Vetala again said to the king, ” Listen, king, 
pwill tell you a short story.” 

^ The story of Harisvdminy who first There is a city of the name of 

Ms wife, and then Ms life. Varanasi, the abode of S'iva. In it 

ibere lived a Brahman, named Devasvamin, honoured by the king. And 
ibat rich Brahman had a son named Harisvamin ; and he had an exceed- 
hgly lovely wife, named Lavanyavati. I think the Disposer must have 
made her after he had acquired skill by making Tilottama and the other 
nymphs of heaven, for sire was of priceless beauty and loveliness. 

Now, one night Harisvamin fell asleep, as he was reposing with her 
in a palace cool with the rays of the moon. At that very moment a 

* In the original ^inhpd, which Professor Monier Williams renders thus ; “ the 
tree Dalbergia Sisu ; the Asoka tree.” I)r. King informs me that those two trees are 
altogether different. The translation which I have given of the word Stns'apd, through- 
out these tales of the Vet41a, is, therefore, incorrect. The tree to which the Vetala so 
persistently returns, is a Dalbergia Sisu. 

38 
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Vidyadhara prince, by name Madanavega, roaming about at will, came 
that way through the air. He saw that Lavanyavati sleeping by the side 
of her liusband, and her robe, that bad slipped aside, revealed her exquisite- 
ly moulded limbs. His heart was captivated by her beauty ; and blinded by 
love, he immediately swooped down, and taking her up in his arms asleep, 
flew off with her through the air. 

Immediately her husband, the young man Harisvamin, woke up, and 
not seeing his beloved, he rose up in a state of distraction. He said to 
himself, “ What can this mean ? Where has she gone ? I wonder if she is 
angry with me. Or has she hidden her.self to find out my real feelings, and 
is making fun of me ?” Distracted by many surmises of this kind, he 
wandered hither and thither that night, looking for her on the roof, and 
in the turrets of the palace. He even searched in the palace-garden, and 
when he could not find her anywhere, being scorched with the fire of grief, 
he sobbed and lamented, “Alas! my beloved with face like the moon’s 
orb, fair as the moonlight ; did this night grudge your existence, hating 
your charms tliat rival hers* ? That very moon, that, vanquished by your 
beauty, seemed to be in fear, and comforted me with its rays cool as sandal- 
wood, now that I am bereaved of you, seems to have seen its opportunity, 
and smites me with them, as if with burning coals, or arrows dipped in 
poison.*’ AVhile Harisvamin was uttering these laments, the night at last 
slowly passed away, not so his grief at his bereavement. 

The next morning the sun dispelled with his rays tho deep darkness 
that covered the world, but could not dispel the dense darkness of des))on- 
dency that had settled on him. The sound of his bitter lamentations, that 
seemed to have been reinforced by wailing power bestowed on him by the 
chnkravdlcas, whose period of separation was at an end with the night, was 
magnified a hundredfold. The young Ilrahman, though his relations tried 
to comfort him, could not recover his self-command, now that he was 
bereaved of his beloved, but was all inflamed witli the fire of separation. 
And he went from place to ])lace, exclaiming with tears, “ Here .she stood, 
here slie batlied, here she adorned herself, and liere she amused herself.” 

But his friend.s and relations said to him, “ Slie is not dead, so whj 
do you kill yourself ? If you remain alive, you will certainly recover her 
somewhere or other. So adopt a resolute tone, and go in search of your 
beloved ; there is nothing in this world that a resolute man, who exerts him- 
self, cannot obtain.” When Harisvamin had been exhorted in the.se terms 
by bis friends and relations, he managed at last, after some days, to recover 
his spirits by the aid of hope. And ho said to himself, “ I will give away 
all that 1 have to the Brahmans, and visit all the holy waters, and wash 
away all my sins. For if I wipe out my sin, I may perhaps, in the course 
• Dueahd must be a misprint for dveshat. 
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of my wanderings, find that beloved of mine.” After going through these 
reflectioiib suitable to the occasion, ho got up and bathed, and performed 
all his customary avocations, and the next day he bestowed on the Brah- 
mans at a solemn sacrifice various meats and drinks, and gave away to 
them all lus wealth without stint. 

Then he Ici't Ins country, \vitl> lus Brahman birth as Ids only fortune, 
and proceeded to go round to all tlie holy bathing -jdaces in order to recover 
his beloved. And as he was roaming about, there came u))on him the 
terrible lion of the hot season, witli the blazing sun for mouth, and with 
a mane composed of his fier}*^ rays. And the winds blew with excessive 
heat, as if warmed by the breath of sighs furnaced forth by travellers 
grieved at being s(‘parated from their wives. And the tanks, with their 
supply of water diminished by the heat, and their drying white mud, ap- 
peared to be shewing their broken hearts. And the trees by the roadside 
seemed to lament* on account of the departure of the glory of spring, 
makinor their wailing heard in the shrill moaning of their bark, f with 
leaves, as it were li[)S, parched with heat. At that season Harisvamin, 
wearied out with the heat of tluj sun, with bereavement, hunger an<l thirst, 
and continual travelling, disfigured,^ emaciated and dirty, and pining for 
food, reached in the course of his wanderings, a certain village, and found 
in it the house of a Brahman called Padmanabha, who was engaged in a 
sacrifice. And seeing that many Bralimans were eating in his house, ho 
stood leaning ngainst the door-post, silent and motionless. And the good 
wife of that Brahman named Padmanabha, seeing him in this position, 
felt pity for him, and reflected ; “ Alas ! miglity is hunger ! Whom will it 
not bring down ? For here stands a man at the door, who appears to be 
a householder, desiring food, with downcast countenance ; evidently come 
from a long journey, and with all his senses impaired by hung(n\ So is 
not he a man to whom food ought to be given?” Having gone through 
these reflections, the kind woman took up in her hands a vessel full of rice 
boiled in milk, with ghee and sugar, and brought it, and courteously pre- 
sent(^ it to him, and said ; “ Go and eat this somewhere on the bank of 
the lake, for this place is uniit to eat in, as it is filled with feasting Brah- 
mans.” 

He said, “ I will do so,” and took the vessel of rice, and placed it at 
no great distance under a banyan-tree on the edge of the lake ; and he 
washed his hands and feet in the lake, and rinsed lus mouth, and then 

♦ For arudanniva the Sanskrit College MS. reads ahhavanniva. 

f Bohtlingk and Koth s. v. say that chha in Taraiiga 73, sloka 240, is perhaps a 
mistake for chirif grasshopper ; the same may perhaps be the case in this passage. 

X For virupa the Sanskrit College MS. gives vtruksha. 
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came back in high spirits to eat the rice. But while he was thus engaged, 
a kite, holding a black cobra with its beak and claws, came from some place 
or other, and sat on that tree. And it so happened that poisonous saliva 
issued from the mouth of that dead snake, which the bird bad captured 
and was carrying along. The saliva fell into the dish of rice wliich was 
placed underneath the tree, and Harisvamin, without observing it, came 
and ate up that rice.* As soon as in his hunger he had devoured all that 
food, he began to suffer terrible agonies produced by the poison. He 
exclaimed, “ When fate has turned against a man, everything in this world 
turns also ; accordinyy this rice dressed with milk, ghee and sugar, has 
become poison to me.” 

Thus speaking, Harisvamin, tortured with the poison, tottered to the 
house of that Brahman, who was engaged in the sacrifice, and said to his 
wife ; “ The rice, which you gave me, has poisoned me ; so fetch me quick- 
ly a charmer who can counteract the operation of poison ; otherwise you 
will be guilty of the death of a Brahman.” When Harisvamin had said 
this to the good woman, who was beside herself to think what it could all 
mean, his eyes closed, and he died. 

Accordingly the Brahman, who was engaged in a sacrifice, drove out 
of his house his wife, though she was innocent and hospitable, being en- 
raged with her for the supposed murder of her guest. Tlie good woman, 
for her part, having incurred groundless blame from her charitable deed, 
and so become branded with infamy, went to a holy bathing-place to per- 
form penance. 

Then there was a discussion before the superintendent of religion, as 
to which of the four parties, the kite, the snake, and the couple who gave 
the rice, wore guilty of the murder of a Brahman, but the question was not 
decided f 

“Now you, king Trivikramasena, must tell me, which was guilty of 
the murder of a Brahman ; and if you do not, you will incur the before- 
mentioned curse.” 

* Oostorloy refers to Benfoy’s Panchatantra, Vol. I, p. 362, for stories in which 
snakes spit venom into food. Benfoy gives at length a fable found in the Latin trans- 
lation of John of Capua and compares a story in the Sindibad-namah,' Asiatic Journal, 
1841, XXXVI, 17 ; Syntipas, p. 149 ; Scott’s Tales of the Seven Vizirs, 196 ; The 
1001 Nights (Breslau) XV, 241 ; Seven Wise Masters in Grasse, Gesta Itomanorum 
II, 195 ; Bahar Danush 1, second and third stories ; Keller, Romans des Sept Sages, 
CL; Dyocletian, Einleitimg, 49; Loiseleur-Deslongchamps, Essai, 119, 1. 

t I, e., Dharmardjay possibly the officer established by A soka in his fifth edict ; 
(see Senart, Les Inscriptions do Piyadasi, p. 125.) The term Lharmaraja is applied 
to Yudhishthira and Yama. It means literally king of righteousness or religion. 
There is a Dharm Raja in Bhutan. Bohtlingk and Roth seem to take it to mean Yama 
in this passage. 
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When the king heard this from the Vetdla, he was forced hj the curse 
to break silence, and he said, “ No one of them could be guilty of the 
crime ; certainly not the serpent, for how could he be guilty of anything, 
when he was the helpless prey of his enemy, who was devouring him ? To 
come to the kite ; what offence did he commit in bringing his natural food 
which he had happened to find, and eating it, when he was hungry ? And 
how could either of the couple, that gave the food, be in fault, since they 
were both people exclusively devoted to righteousness, not lilcely to com- 
mit a crime ? Therefore 1 think the guilt of slaying a Brahman would 
attach to any person, who should be so foolish as, for want of sufficient 
reflection, to attribute it to either of them.” 

When the king had said this, the Vetala again left his shoulder, and 
went to his own place, and the resolute king again followed him. 


CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 
(Vetala Id.) 


Then king Trivikramasena went to the ahka-troe, and again got hold 
of the Vetala, and took him on liis shoulder ; and when tlie king had set 
out, the Vetala again .said to him, “ King, you are tired; so listen, I will 
tell you an interesting tale. 

Storf/ of the Merchant's daughter who There is a city of the name of 

fell in love with a thief Ayodhyd, wliich was the capital of 

Vishnu, when he was incarnate as Kama, tlie destroyer of the Kakshasa 
race. In it there lived a mighty king, of the name of Viraketu, who 
defended this earth, as a rampart defends a city. During the reign of 
that king there lived in that city a great mercluint, named Ratnadatta, 
who was tlie head of the mercantile community. And there was born to 
him, by his wife Nandayanti, a daugliter named Katnuvati, who was obtain- 
ed by propitiating the deities. And that intelligent girl grow up in her 
father’s house, and as her body grew, lier innate qualities of beauty, 
gracefulness, and modesty developed also. And when she attained woman- 
hood, not only great merchants, but even kings asked her in marriage 
from her father. But she disliked the male sex so much that she did not 
desire even Indra for a husband, and would not even hear of marriage, 
being determined to die, sooner than consent to it. That made her father 
secretly sorrow much, on account of his affection for her, and the report 
of her conduct spread all over the city of Ayodhya. 
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Afc that time all the citizens were continually being plundered by 
thieves, so they assembled together, and made this complaijit to king 
Viraketu ; “ Your Majesty, we are continually being robbed by thieves 
every night, and we cannot detect them, so l^t your Highness take the 
necessary steps.” When the king had received this petition from the 
citizens, he stationed watchmen in plain clothes all round .the city, in order 
to try and discover the thieves. 

But they could not find them out, and the city went on being robbed ; 
so one night the king himself went out to watch ; and as he was roaming 
about armed, he saw in a certain part of the town a single individual going 
along the rampart. He shewed great dexterity in his movements, as he 
made his footfall perfectly noiseless, and he often looked behind him 
with eyes anxiously rolling. The king said to himself, “ Without doubt 
this is the thief, who sallies out by himself and plunders my city so he 
went up to him. Then the thief, seeing the king, said to him, “ Who 
are you,” and the king answered him, “ I am a thief ” Then the thief 
said, “ Bravo ! you are my friend, as you belong to the same [U’ofessioii 
as myself; so come*to my house, I will entertain you.” When the king 
heard that, he consenteU, and went with him to his dwelling, which was 
in an underground cavern in a forest. It was luxuriously and magui- 
ticently furnished, illuminated hy blazing lam2)s, and looked like a second 
P^tala, not governed by king Bali. 

When the king had entered, and had taken a seat, the robber went 
into the inner rooms of his cave-dwelling. At that moment a female 
slave came and said to the king, “ Great Sir, how came you to enter this 
mouth of death ? This man is a notable thief ; no doubt, wlien he comes 
out from those rooms, he will do you some injury : 1 assure you, he is 
treacherous; so leave this 2>lace at once.” When the king lieaial tliis, 
he left the place at once, and went to his own 2)alaee and got ready his 
forces that very night. 

And when his army was ready for battle, lie came and blockaded the 
entrance of that robber’s cave with histroo2>s, who sounded all tlieir martial 
instruments.* Then the brave robber, as his hold was blockaded, knew that 
his secret had been discovered, and he rushed out to fight, determined to 
die. And when he came out, he displayed superhuman prowess in battle ; 
alone, armed with sword and shield, he cut off the trunks of elephants, he 
slashed off the legs of horses, and lopjied off the heads of soldiers. When 
he had made this havoc among the soldiers, the king himself attacked him. 
And the king, who was a skilful swordsman, by a dexterous trick of fence 
forced his sword from his liand, and then the dagger which he drew; and 

♦ I prefer the reading of the Sanskrit Collego MS. turyakuluih. 
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as he was now disarmed, the king threw away his own weapon, and grap- 
pling with him, flung him on the earth, and captured him alive. And ho 
brought him back as a prisoner to his own capital, with all his wealth. And 
he gave orders that he should be put to death by impalement next 
morning. 

Now, when that robber was being conducted with beat of drum to the 
place of execution, that merchant’s daughter Katnavati saw him from her 
palace. Though he was wounded, and his body was begrimed with dust, she 
was distracted with love as soon as she saw him, soslm went and said to her 
father Katnadatta, “ I select as my husband this man here, who is being 
led off to execution, so ransom him from the king, my father ; if you will 
not, I slnill follow him to the other world. When lier father hoard this 
he said, “ My daughter, what is this tliat you .say ? Before you would 
not accept suitors endowed with all virtues, ccpial to the god of love. 
How comes it tluit you are now in love with an infamous brigand chief?” 
Though her father used this argument, and others of the same kind ^with 
her, she remained fixed in her determination. Then tlio merchant went 
quickly to the king, and offered him all his wealth, if 'he would grant the 
robber liis life. But the king would not make over to him, even for hundreds 
of crores of gold pieces, that thief who had robbed on such a gigantic scale, 
and whom he had captured at the risk of his ow ■* life. Then the father 
returned disappointed, and his daughter made up her mind to follow the 
thief to the other world, though her relations tried to dissuade her ; so 
she bathed, and got into a palanquin, and went to the spot where his 
execution was taking place, followed by her father and mother and the 
people, all weeping. 

In the meanwhile the robber had been impaled by the executioners, 
and as his life was ebbing away on the stake, he saw her corning there 
with her kinsfolk. And when he hoard the whole story from the people, 
he wept for a moment, and then he laughed a little, and tlien died on the 
stake. Then the merchant’s virtuous daughter had the thief’s body taken 
down from the stake, and she a.scended the funeral pyre with it.* 

And at that very moment the holy S'iva, who was invisibly pre.sent in 
the cemetery, spake from the air, “ Faithful wife, I am pleased with thy 
devotedness to thy self-chosen husband, so crave a boon of me.” When 
she heard that, she worshipped and prayed the god of gods to grant her the 
following boon, “ Lord, may my father, who has now no sons, have a hundred, 

* See note on page 13. Rohde, (Dor Gricchische Roman, p. Ill,) points out that 
there are traces of this practice in the mythology of Ancient Greece. Evadno is said 
to ha VO burnt herself with the bodj-^ of her husband Capancus. So (Enone, according 
to one account, leapt into the pyre on which the body of Paris was burning. See also 
Zimmer, Alt-lndisches Leben, pp. 329-331. 
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for otherwise, as he has no children but me, he would abandon his life.”* 
When the good woman had said this, the god once more spake to her, 
saying, “ Let thy father have a hundred sons ! choose another boon ; for 
such a steadfastly good woman, as thou art, deserves something more than 
this.” 

When she heard this, she said, “ If the Lord is pleased with me, then 
let this husband of mine rise up alive, and be henceforth a well conducted 
man !” Thereupon S'iva, invisible in the air, uttered these words, “ Be it 
so ; let thy husband rise up alive, and lead henceforth a life of virtue, 
and let king Viraketu be pleased with him !” And immediately the robber 
rose up alive with un wounded limbs. 

Then the merchant Katnadatta was delighted, and astonished at the 
same time ; and with his daughter Ratnavati and the bandit his son-in-law, 
and his delighted relations, he entered his own palace, and as he had obtain- 
ed from the god the promise of sons, he held a feast suitable to his own joy 
on the occasion. And when king Viraketu heard what had taken place, he 
was pletvsed, and he immediately summoned that heroic thief, and made 
him commander of his army. And thereupon the heroic thief gave up his 
dishonest life, and married the merchant’s daughter, and led a respectable 
life, honoured by the king. 

When the Vetala, seated on the .shoulder of king Trivikramasena, 
had told him this tale, he asked him the following question, menacing him 
with the before-mentioned curse ; “ Tell me, king, why that thief, when 
impaled, first wept and then laughed, when he saw the merclnint's daughter 
come with her father.” Then the king said ; “ He wept for sorrow that 
he had not been able to repay the merchant for bis gratuitous kindness to 
him ; and he laughed out of astonislimcnt, as he .said to him.self, ‘ What ! 
has this maiden, after rejecting kings who asked for her hand, fallen in 
love with me? In truth a woman’s heart is an intricate labyrinth.’” 
When the king bad said this, the mighty Vetala, by means of the magic 
power which he possessed, again left the king’s shoulder and returned to 
his station on the tree, and the king once more went to fetch him. 

• Cp. Mahabharata, Vanaparvan, Adhyaya 297, S'l, 39. 
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CHAPTER LXXXIX. 

(Vetala 15.) 

Then king Trlvikramasena again went back to the asolca-ivQQ and took 
the Vetala from it, and set out with liitn once more ; and as tlio king was 
going along, the Vetala. perched on his shoulder, said to him ; “ Listen, 
king, I will tell you another story.” 

. 7 , 7 There was in the kingdom of 

otory oj the magic globule. 

Nepnla a city named Sdvajiura, and 
in it there lived of old time a king rightly named Yasaiikctu. He devolved 
upon his minister, named Prajn.lsagara, the burden of Ids kingdom, and 
enjoyed himself in the society of his (pieon Cliandraprabha. And in course 
of time that king had born to him, by that queen, a daughter named 
S'asiprabha, bright as tlic moon, the eye of the world. 

Now in course of time she grew up to womanhood, .and one day, in 
the month of spring, she went to a garden, with her attendants, to witness 
a festive procession. And in a certain part of that garden a Jiralirnan, 
of the name of Manahsvamin, the son of a rici. man, wlio had come 
to see the procession, beheld her engaged in gathering flowers, raising 
her lithe arm, and displaying her graceful shape ; and she looked charm- 
ing when the grasp of her thumb and forehnger on the stalks of the 
flowers relaxed. When tlie young man Manahsvjimin saw her, she 
at once robbed him of his heart, and he was bewildered by love and no 
longer master of his feelings.* He said to himself, “ Can this be Rati 
come in person to gather the flowers accumulated by spring, in order to, 
make arrows for the god of love ? Oris it the presiding goddess of the 
wood, come to worship the spring ?” While he was making these surmises, 
the princess caught sight of him. And as soon as she saw him, looking like 
a second god of love created with a body, she forgot her flowers, and her 
limbs, and her own personal identity. 

While those two were thus overpowered by the passion of mutual love 
at first sight, a loud shout of alarm was raised, and they both looked with 
uplifted heads to see what it could mean. Then there came that way an 
elephant, rushing along with its elephant-hook hanging down, that driven 
furious by perceiving the smell of another elephant, f had broken its fas- 
tenings, and rushed out in a state of frenzy, breaking down the trees in its 
path, and had thrown its driver. The prince.ss’s attendants dispersed in. 

♦ His name Manahsvamin would imply that ho ought to be. 
f For gaja the Sanskrit College MS. reads mada. 
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terror, but Manahsv^min eagerly rushed forward, and took her up alone in 
his arms, and while she clung timidly to him, bewildered with fear, love, and 
shame, carried her to a distance, out of reach of the elephant. Then her 
attendants came up and praised that noble Brahman, and conducted her 
back to her palace. But as she went, she frequently turned round to 
look at her deliverer. There she remained, thinking regretfully of that man 
who had saved her life, consumed day and night by the smouldering fire 
of love. 

And Manahsvamin then left that garden, and seeing that the princess 
had entered her private apartments, he said to himself, in regretful long- 
ing, “ I cannot remain without her, nay I cannot live without her : so my 
only resource in this difficulty is the cunning Muladeva, who is a master of 
magic arts,” Having thus reflected, he managed to get through that day, 
and the next morning he went to visit that master of magic, Miiladeva. 
And he saw that master, who was ever in the company of his friend S'asin, 
full of many marvellous magic ways, like the sky come down to earth in 
human shape.* And he humbly saluted him, and told him his desire; 
then the master laughed, and promised to accomplish it for him. Then 
that matchless deceiver Miila leva placed a magic globulef in his mouth, 
and transformed himself into an aged Brahman ; and he gave the Brahman 
Manahsvamin a second globule to put in his mouth, and so made him assume 
the appearance of a beautiful maiden. And that prince of villains took him in 
this disguise to the judgment-hall of the king, the father of Ids lady-love, and 
said to him,” 0 king, I have only one son, and I asked for a maiden to bo 
given him to wife, and brought her from a long distance ; but now he has 
gone somewhere or other, and I am going to look for him ; so keep this 
maiden safe for me until I bring back my son, for you keep safe under your 
protection the whole world.”| When king Yasahketu heard this 
petition, ho granted it, fearing a curse if he did not, and summoned his 
daughter S'asiprabha, and said to her ; “ Daughter, keep this maiden in 
your palace, and let her sleep and take her meals with you.” The princess 
agreed, and took Manahsvamin transformed into a maiden to her own 
private apartments; and then Muladeva, who had assumed the form of 
a Braliman, went whore ho pleased, and Manahsvamin remained in the 
form of a maiden with his beloved. § 

• The word siddha also means a class of demigods who travel through the sky ; 
S*mn means moon. 

f Cp. the shaving, by the help of which Preziosa, in the Pontamerone, turns her- 
self into a bear. (Liebrecht’s translation of the Pentamerone of Basile, Vol. I, p* 212.) 
As soon as she takes it out of her mouth she resumes her human shape. 

I Compare Vol. I, p. 45. 

^ This part of the story hears a certain resemblance to the myth of Achilles, 
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And in a few days the princess became quite fond of and intimate 
with her new attendant ; so, one night wlien she was pining at being 
separated from the object of her affections, and tossing on her couch, 
Manahsvamin, who was on a bed near her, concealed under a female shape, 
said secretly to her, “ My dear S'asiprabha, why are you pale of hue, and 
why do you grow thinner every day, and sorrow as one separated from the 
side of her beloved ? Tell me, for wliy should you distrust loving modest 
attendants ? From this time forth I will take no food until you t(3ll me.” 

When the princess heard this, she sighed, and slowly told the following 
tale ; “ Why should I distrust you of all people ? Listen, friend, I will 
tell you the cause. Once on a time I went to a spring garden to see a 
procession, and there I beheld a handsome young IJrahnian, who seemed 
like the month of spring, having the loveliness of the moon free from dew, 
kindling love at sight, adorning the grove with play of light. And while 
my eager eyes, drinking in the ncctarous rays of the moon of his coun- 
tenance, began to emulate the partridge, there came there a mighty 
elephant broken loose from its bonds, roaiiirg and distilling its ichor like 
rain, looking like a black rain-cloud appearing out of saason. My attend- 
ants dispersed terrified at that clci)hant, but wlien I was bewildered 
with fear, that young Brahman caught me up in his arms and carried me 
to a distance. Then contact with his body made me feel as if I were 
anointed with sandal-wood ointment, and bedewed with ambrosia, and I 
was in a state which I cannot describe. And in a moment my attendants 
re-assembled, and I was brouglit back reluctant to this my palace, and 
seemed to myself to have been cast down to earth from heaven. From 
that time forth I have often interviews in reveries with my beloved, 
that rescued me from death, and even when awake I seem to see him at 
my side. And when asleep I see him in dreams, coaxing mo and dispelling 
my reserve with kisses and carcasses. But, ill-tated wretch that I am, 
I cannot obtain him, for I am bafiled by ignorance of his name and other 
particulars about him. So I am consumed, as you see, by the fire of 
separation from the lord of my life. 

When Manahsvamiri’s cars had been filled with the nectar of this 
speech of the princess’s, that Brahman, who was present there in female 
form., rejoiced, and considered tliat his object was attained, and that the 
time had come for revealing himself, so he took out the globule from his 
mouth, and displayed himself in his true form, and said ; “ Rolling-eyed 
one, I am that very Brahman, whom you bought with a look in the garden, 
and made your slave in the truest sense of the word. And from the 
immediate interruption of our acquaintance I derived that sorrow, of which 
the final result was my taking, as you see, the form of a maiden. There- 
fore, fair one, grant that the sorrow of separation, which both of us have 
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endured, may not have been borne in vain, for Cupid cannot endure beyond 
this point.” When the princess suddenly beheld her beloved in front of 
her, and heard him utter tliese words, she was at once filled with love, 
astonishment, and shame. So they eagerly went through the Gandharva 
ceremony of marriage. Then Manahsvamin lived linppily in the palace, 
under two shapes ; keeping the globule in his mouth during the day and 
so wearing a female shape, but at night taking it out, and assuming the 
form of a man. 

Now, as days went on, the brother-in-law of ki>ig Yasahketu, named 
Mrigankadatta, gave bis own daughter, named Mrigankavati, in marriage 
to a young Brahman, the son of the minister Prajn;i^agara : and with her 
he bestowed much wealth. And the princess S'dsiprabha was invited, on 
the occasion of her cousin’s marriage, to her unchj’s liouse, and went there 
accompanied by her ladies-in-waiting. And among them went the young 
Brahman, Manahsvamin, wearing the attractive form of a young maiden 
of exquisite beauty. 

Then that minister’s son beheld him disguised in female form, and 
was deeply pierced with the shafts of the archer Love. And when he went 
to his house, accompanied by his bride, it seemed to him to be empty ; for 
be was robbed of his heart by that seeming maiden. Tlien he continued to 
think of nothing but the beauty of that supposed maiden’s face, and bitten 
by the great snake of fierce passion, ho suddenly became distracted. The 
people, wlio were there, ceased from their rejoicing, and in their bewilder- 
ment asked what it meant, and his father Frajiuisagara, hearing of it, came 
to him in haste. And when his father tried to comfort him, he woke up from 
bis stupor and uttered what was in his mind, babbling d(dii’iously. And that 
father of his was very much troubled, as he thought that the matter was 
one altogether beyond his power. Then tlie king lieard of it, and came 
there in person. And he at once saw that the minist(5r’s son had been in 
a moment reduced by strong passion to the .seventh* stage of love-sickness ; 
so he said to his ministers ; “ How can I give inm a maiden whom a iirah- 
man left in my care ? And yet, if he does not obtain her, he will without 
doubt reach tiie last stage. If he dies, liis father, who is my minister, will 
perish ; and if he perishes, my kingdom is ruined, so tell me what I am 
to do in this matter.” 

When the king said this, all those ministers said, “ They say that the 
special virtue of a king is the protection of tlic virtue of his subjects. 

* The 10 stages are thus given by Sfiv.adaaa : (1) Love of the eyes ; (2) attach- 
ment of the mind fmanasj ; (3) the production of desire ; (-1) sleeplessness ; (o) emacia- 
tion ; (6) indifference to objects of sense; (7) lo.ss of shame; (8) distraction; (9) 
fainting ; (lOJ death. (Dr. Zachariao’a Sixteenth Talc of the Votalapanchavinkti, in 
Bezzenberger’s Beitiage). 
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Now the root of this protection is counsel, and counsel resides in counsellors! 
If the counsellor perishes, protection perishes in its root, and virtue is certain 
to he impaired.* Moreover guilt would be incurred by causing the death of 
this Brahman minister and his son, so you must avoid doing tliat, otherwise 
there is a great chance of your infringing tlio law of virtue. Accordingly 
you must certainly give to the minister’s son the maiden committed to 
your care by the first Brahman, and if he returns after the lapse of some 
time, and is angry, steps can then be taken to put matters right.” 

When the ministers said this to the king, he agreed to give that man, 
who was palming himself off as a maiden, to the minister’s son. And after 
fixing an auspicious moment, he brought Manahsvamin, in female form, 
from the palace of the princess; and he said to the king ; “ If, king, you are 
determined to give me, whom another committed to your care, to a person 
other than him for whom I Avas intended, I must, I suppose, acquiesce ; 
you are a king, and justice and injustice are matters familiar to you. Hut 
I consent to the marriage on this condition only, that I am not to be con.si- 
dered as a wife until my husband has sjient six months in visiting holy 
bathing-places, and returns homo ; if this condition is hot agreed to, know 
that I will bite my own tongue in two, and so commit suicide.” 

When the young man, disguised in female form, had prescribed this 
condition, the king informed tlie minister’s son ot .‘t, and he was consoled, 
and accepted the terms ; and he quickly went through the ceremony of 
marriage, and placed in one house Mrigankavati his first wife, and his second 
supposed wife, carefully guarded, and, like a fool, went on a pilgrimage to 
holy bathing-places, to idease the object of his affections. 

And Manahsvamin, in female form, dwelt in the same house with 
Mrigankavati, as the partner of her bed and board. And one night, while 
he was living there in this way, Mrigankavati said to him secretly in the 
bed-chamber, while their attendants were sleeping outside, ” ]\ly friend, I 
cannot sleep, tell me some tale.” When the young man, disgui.sed in female 
form, heard this, he told her the story, liow in old time a royal sage, named 
Ida, of the race of the sun, assumed, in consequence of tiie curse of Gauri, a 
female form that fascinated, the whole world, and how he and Budha fell in 
love with one another at first sight, meeting one another in a shrubbery in 
the grounds of a temple, and wcrcj^thcre united, and^bow Pururavas was the 
fruit of that union. When the artful creature had told this story, he went 
on to say, “ So by the fiat of a deity or by charms and drugs, a man 
may sometimes become a woman, and vice versd^ and in*this way even great 
ones do sometimes unite impelled by love.” 

* Here the MS. in the Sanskrit College has mantrind^e mulandidd raJeshyd dhar- 
malcshatir dhruvarn, which means, “ we should ctutainly try to prevent virtue from 
perishing by the destruction of its root in the destruction of the minister,” 
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When the tender fair one, who regretted her husband, who had left 
her as soon as the marriage had taken place, heard this, she said to her 
supposed rival, in whom she had come to confide by living with her, “ This 
story makes my body tremble and my heart, as it were, sink ; so tell me, 
friend, what is the meaning of this.” When the Brahman, disguised in 
female form, heard this, he went on to say, My friend, these are violent 
symptoms of love ; I have felt them myself, I will not conceal it from 
you.” When she said this, Mrigankavati went on slowly to say, “ Friend, 
I love you as my life, so why should I not say what I think it is time to 
reveal? Could any one by any artifice be introduced into this palace ?” 
When the pupil of that master-rogue heard this, he took her meaning and 
said to her, “ If this is the state of affairs, then I have something to tell 
you. I have a boon from Vishnu, by which I can at pleasure become a 
man during the night, so I will now become one for your sake. So he took 
the globule out of his mouth, and displayed himself to her as a handsome 
man in the prime of youth. And so the Brahman lived with the wife of 
the minister’s son, becoming a woman in tlie day, and resuming his male 
form at night. But hearing in a few days that the son of the minister 
was on the point of returning, he took the iirccaution of eloping with her 
from that house during the night. 

At this point in the story, it happened that his teacher, Miiladeva, 
heard all the circumstances ; so he again assumed the form of an old 
Brahman, and accompanied by his friend S'asi, who had assumed the form 
of a young Brahman, ho went and respectfully said to king Yasahketu, “ I 
have brought back my son ; so give me my daughtcr-in-lavv.” Then the 
king, who was afraid of being cursed, deliberated and said to him Brah- 
man, I do not know where your daughter-in-law has gone, so forgive me ; as 
I am in fault, I will give you my own daughter for your son.” When the 
king had said this to that prince of rogues, disguised in the form of an old 
Brahman, who asserted his false claim with the sternness of assumed anger, 
he gave his daughter with all due ceremonies to his friend S'asin, who pre- 
tended to be the supposed Brahman’s son. Then Muladova took the bride 
and bridegroom, who had been thus united, off to his own home, without 
showing any desire for the king’s wealth. 

And there Manahsvamin met them, and a fierce dispute took place 
between him and S'asin in the presence of that Miiladeva. Manahsvamin 
said, “ This S'a^iprabha should be given to me, for long ago, when she was 
a maiden;^ I married her by the favour of the master.” S^asin said, “You 
fool, whab have you to do with her ? she is my wife, for her father bestow- 
ed her on mjS in the presence of the fire.” So they went on wrangling 
about the princess, whom they had got hold off by means of magic, and 
their dispute was never decided. So tell me, king, to which of the two 
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does that wife belong ? Resolve my doubt ; the conditions of non-compliance 
are those which I mentioned before. 

When king Trivikramasena was thus addressed by the Vetdla on his 
shoulder, he gave him this answer : “ I consider that the princess is the 
lawful wife of S’a^in, since she was openly given to him by her father in 
the lawful way, But Manahsvamin married her in an underhand way, 
like a thief, by the Gandharva rite ; and a thief has no lawful title to the 
possessions of another.” 

When the Vetala heard this answer of the king’s, he quickly left his 
shoulder, and went back to his own place, and the king hurried after him. 

Note, 

Oesterley tells us that in the Turkish Tutinamah (Rosen, IT, p. 178,) a sorceress 
takes the place of Miiladova. She gives the young man a small seal in place of the 
pill or globule. He is then married to a son of the king’s. Then the young man 
escapes with the princess, who in the day keeps the seal in her mouth and so appears 
as a man ; then tho sorceress goes in the form of a Brahman to the king, who has to 
give her 10,000 gold pieces as ho cannot give back her daughtoiv The story is No. 23 
in the Persian Tutmamah, Iken, p. 97. Oesterley refers also to tho story in the 7th 
Chapter of the Katha Sarit Sagara; (Oestcrley’s Baital Pachisi, pages 203-205). Tho 
tale in one way resembles tho Greek fable of Cicnous, and also that of Tiresias. The 
story of Iphis and lantho is perhaps still more apposite, ^'ccording to Sir Thomas 
Brown, (Vulgar Errors, Book Til, ch. 17) hares arcs supposed by some to bo both male 
and female. He mentions Tiresias and Empedocles as instances of “ transexion.” 


CHAPTER XC. 
(Vetala 16.) 


Then king Trivikramasena went back to the ahJea-iveQ^ and again took 
the Vetala from it, and set out with him on his shoulder ; and as he was 
returning from the tree, the Vetala once more said to him, “ Listen, king, 
I will tell you a noble story.” 


Story of Jimutavdhana,* 


There is in this earth a great 
mountain named Himavat, where all 
jewels are found, which is the origin of both Gauri and Ganga, the two 
goddesses dear to S'iva. Even heroes cannot reach its top ;t it towers 


• See Chapter XXII for another version of this story. It is found in the 
Bodhisattvavadana-kalpalata : see Dr. R. L. Mitra’s Buddhist Literature of Nepal, 
p. 77. 

t The MS. in the Sanskrit College reads iurdaandrish^apj'ish^hai. 
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proudly above all otlier mountains ; and as such its pi-aises are stmg in strain* 
of sooth in the tliree worlds. On the ridge of that Himavat there is tha^b 
city rightly named the Golden City, which gleams like a mass of the sun’s 
rays deposited by him on earth. 

Of old there lived in that splendid city a fortunate lord of the Vidya- 
dharas, named Jiiniitaketu, who dwelt there like Indra on Mem. In his 
palace-garden there was a wlshing-tree, which was an heirloom in his family, 
which was well known as the Grantor of Desires, and not named so with- 
out reason. The king supplicated that divine tree, and obtained by its 
favour a son, who remembered his former birth, and was the incarnation of 
a portion of a Dodliisattva. He was a hero in mmiilicence, of great coiirnge, 
compassionate to all creatures, attentive to the instructions of his spiritual 
adviser, and bis name was .limutavabana. And when he grew up to man- 
hood, his father, the king, made him crown-prince, being impelled thereto 
by his excellent qualities, and the advice of the ministers. 

And when Jimutavahana was made crown-prince, the ministers of his 
father, desiring his welfare, came to him and said, “Prince, you must con- 
tinually worship thii' wishing-treo invincible by all creatures,* which grants 
all our desires. For, as long as we have this, not even Indra could injuro 
us, much less any other enemy.” VVlien Jiiniitavaliana heard this, he inly 
reflected, “ Alas ! our predecessors, though they possessed such a divine 
tree, never obtained from it any fruit worthy of it ; some of them asked it 
for wealth and did nothing more ; so the mean creatures made themselves 
and this noble tree contemptible. Well, I will make it inserve a design 
which I have in my mind.” 

After the noble prince had formed this resolution, he wont to his 
father, and gained his goodwill by paying him all kituls of attentions, and 
said to him in private, as he was sitting at ease ; “ Father, yon know that 
in this sea of mundane existence, all that we behold is unsubstantial, fleet- 
ing as the twinkling of the wave. Especially are the twilight, the dawn^, 
and Fortune shortlived, disappearing as .soon as revealed ; vvliere and wlien 
have they been seen to abide ? Charity to one’s neiglihour is the only 
thing that is permanent in this cycle of change ; it produces holiness and 
fame that bear witness for hundreds of So with what object, father, 

do we keep for ourselves such an unfailing wishing-tree, as all these pheno- 
menal conditions are but momentary ? Where, I ask, are those our pre- 
decessors who kept it so strenuously, exclaiming, ‘ It is mine, it is mine?’ 
Where is it now to them ? For which of them does it exist, and which of 
them exists for it ? So, if you permit, father, I will employ this wishing- 
tree, that grants all desires, for attaining the matchless fruit of charity to 
one’s neighbour.” 

♦ I adopt the reading of the Sanskrit College MS. adhriiya for adh fishy in- 
vincible, instead of adrisya inviaiblo. 
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His father gave him leave, saying, ‘‘So be it!” And Jimutavdhana 
went and said to the wislnng-treo, “ O god, thou didst fulfil all’tlie cherish- 
ed wishes of our predecessors, so fulfil this one solitary wish of mine ! 
Enable me to behold this whole earth free from poverty ; depart, and good 
luck attend thee ; thou art bestowed by me on the world that desires wealth.” 
When Jimutavahana had said this with joined hands, a voice came forth 
from the tree, “ Since thou hast relinquished me, I depart.” And in a 
moment the wishing-tree fiew up to heaven, and rained wealth on the earth 
so plenteously, that there was not one poor man left on it. Tlien the glory 
of that Jimutavahana spread through the three worlds, on account of that 
ardent compassion of his for all creatures. 

That made all his relations impatient with envy ; and thinking that 
he and his father would be easy to conquer, as they were deprived of tlie 
calamity-averting tree which they h.id bestowed on the world, they put 
their heads together and turned a design, and then girded on their harness 
for war, to deprive Jimutavahana and his father of their realm. When 
Jimiitavaliana saw that, he said to his father, “ Father, what other has 
might, when thou hast taken up arms ? But what gontrous man desires 
to possess a realm, if he must do so by slaying his relations for the sake of 
this wicked perishable body ? So of what use is sovereignty to us ? We 
will depart to some other place, and practise virtue i-’nit britjgs happiness 
in both worlds Let these miserable relations that covet our kingdom, joy 
their fill 1” When Jimutavahana said this, his father Jimutaketu answer- 
ed him, “ My son, 1 desire a realm for your sake only ; if you, being pene- 
trated with compassion, give it up, of what value is it to me, who am old ? 
When Jimutavahana’s father agreed to his proposal, ho went with him 
and his mother to the Malaya mountain, abandoning his kingdom. There 
he made him a retreat in the valley of a brook, the stream of wliicb was 
hidden by sandal-wood trees, and spent bis time in waiting on his parents. 
And there he made a friend of the name of Mitravasu, the son of Vi^vavasu 
a kine^ of the Siddhas, who dwelt on that mountain. 

Now, one day, as Jimutavahana was roaming about, he went into a 
temple of the goddess Gauri, that was situated in a garden, in order to 
worship in the presence of the image. And there he saw a beautiful 
maiden accompanied by her attendants, playing on the lyre, intent on 
pleasing the daughter of the mountain.* And the deer were listening to 
the sweet sound of the lyre in the musical performance, standing motionless, 
as if abashed at beholding the beauty of her eyes.f She had a black 
pupil in her white eye, and it seemed as if it strove to penetrate to the 

I 

♦ t. e.f Parvati or Durga. 

t See Vol. I, p. 48, and Baring Gould’s remarks in his Curious Myths of the 
Middle Ages, Second Series, “ The piper of Hamelin.” 

40 
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root of her ear.* She was thin and elegant in her waist, which appeared 
as if the Creator had compressed it in his grasp, when making her, and 
deeply impressed on it the marks of his fingers in the form of wrinkles. 
The moment Jimdtavahana saw that beauty, it seemed as if she entered 
by his eyes, and stole away his heart. And when the maiden saw him, 
adorning the garden, producing longing and disturbance of soul, looking 
as if he were the god of spring retired to the forest through disgust at the 
burning up of the body of the god of Love, she was overpowered with 
affection, and so bewildered, that her lyre, as if it had been a friend, became 
distracted and mute. 

Then Jimutavahana said to an attendant of hers, “ What is your 
friend’s auspicious name, and what family does she adorn ?” When the 
attendant heard that, she said, “ She is the sister of Mitravasu, and the 
daughter of Visvavasuthe king of the Siddhas,and her name is Malyavati." 
When she had said this to Jimutavahana, th^ discreet woman asked the 
son of the hermit, who had come witli him, his name and descent, and then 
she made tins brief remark to Malayavati, smiling as she spoke, “ My 
friend, why do you not welcome this prince of the Vidyadharas who has 
come here ? For he is a guest worthy of being honoured by the whole 
world.” When she said this, that daughter of the king of the Siddhas 
was silent, and her face was cast down through shame. Then her 
attendant said to Jimutavahana, “ The princess is bashful, permit me to 
shew you the proper courtesy in her place.” So she alone gave him a garland 
with the arghya. Jimutavahana, as soon as the garland was given to him, 
being full of love, took it, and threw it round the neck of Malayavati. And 
she, looking at him with loving sidelong looks, placed, as it were, a garland 
of blue lotuses on him. 

Thus they went through a sort of silent ceremony of mutual election, 
and then a maid came and said to that Siddha maiden, “ Frincess, your 
mother desires your presence, come at once.” When the princess heard 
that, she withdrew regretfully and reluctantly from the face of her 
beloved her gaze, that seemed to be fastened to it with tlie arrows of love, 
and managed not without a struggle to return to her house. And Jimuta- 
vahana, with his mind fixed on her, returned to his hermitage. 

And when Malayavati had seen her mother, she went at once and flung 
herself down on her bed, sick of separation from her beloved. Then her 
eyes were clouded, as it were by the smoke of the tire of love that burnt in 
her bosom, she shed floods of tears, and her body was tortured with heat ; 
and though her attendants anointed her with sandal-wood unguent, and 

• Here there is an insipid pun about the army of the Pandavas penetrating by 
the help of Arjuna the host of Karna. There seems to bo an allusion to Krishna also. 
For vivikshatim the Sanskrit College MS. reads vimathnatim. 
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fanned her with the leaves of lotuses, she could not obtain any relief on 
the bed, in the lap of her attendant, or on the ground. Then the day 
retired somewhere with the glowing evening, and the moon ascending 
kissed the laughing forehead of the east, and though urged on by love 
she was too bashful to send a female messenger to her chosen one, or to 
adopt any of the measures that lovers usually take, but she seemed loth to 
live. And she was contracted in her heart, and she passed tliat night, which 
the moon made disagreable to her, like a lotus wliich closes at night, and 
bewilderment hung round her, like a cloud of bees. 

And in the meanwhile Jimutavahana, who was tortured at parting 
with her, though lying on his bed, spent the niglit as one who had fallen 
into tlie hand of Cupid ; though his glow of love was of recent birth, a 
pallid hue began to shew itself in him ; and though shame made him dumb, 
he uttered the pain which love produced. 

Next morning he returned with excessive longing to that temple of 
Gauri, where he had seen the daughter of the king of the Siddhas. And 
while, distracted with the lire of passion, he was being consoled by thehern'iit’s 
son, who had followed him there, Malayavati also came there ; for, as she 
could not bear separation, she had seercitly gone out alone into a solitary j^lece 
to abandon the body. And the girl, not .seeing her lover, who was separated 
from her by a tree, thus prayed, with eyes full of l *ars, to the goddess 
Gauri, “ Goddess, though my devotion to thee has not made .Timiitavahana 
my husband in this life, let him be so in my next life !” As soon as she 
had said this, she made a noose with her upper garment, and fastened it to 
the branch of the (7ifo/rrt-tree in front of the temple of Gauri. And she said 
“ Prince Jimutavahana, lord renowned over the whole world, how is it, 
that, though thou art compassionate, thou hast not delivered me When 
she had said this, she was proceeding to fasten the noose round her throat, 
hut at that very moment a voice spoken by the goddess came from the air, 
“ Daughter, do not act lecklessly, for the Vidyadhara prince Jimutavahana, 
the future emperor, sliall he thy husband.” 

When the goddess said this, Jimutavahana also heard it, and seeing 
his beloved, he went up to her, and his friend accompanied him. And his 
friend, the hermit’s son, said to the young lady, “ See, here is that very 
bridegroom whom the goddess has in reality bestowed upon you.” And 
Jimutavahana, uttering many tender loving speeches, removed with his own 
hand the noose from her neck. Then they .seemed to have experienced, as 
it were, a sudden shower of nectar, and Malayavati remained with bashful 
eye, drawing lines upon the ground. And at that moment, one of her 
companions, who was looking for her, suddenly came up to her, and said in 
joyful accents, “ Friend, you are lucky, and you are blessed with good fortune 
in that you have obtained the very thing which you desired. For, this very 
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day, prince Mitrdvasu said to the great king, your father, in my hearing, 
‘ Father, that Vidyadhara prince Jimutavahana, the object of the world’s 
reverence, the bestower of the wishing-tree, who has come here, should be 
complimented by us, as he is our guest ; and we cannot find any other 
match as good as him ; so let us pay him a compliment by bestowing on 
him this pearl of maidens Malayavati.’ The king approved, saying ‘ So be 
it’, and your brother Mitravasu has now gone to the hermitage of the 
illustrious prince on this very errand And I know that your marriage 
will take place at once, so come back to your palace, and let this illustrious 
prince also return to his dwelling.” When the princess’s companion said 
this to her, she departed slowly from that place, rejoicing and regretful, 
frequently turning her head. 

And Jimutavahana also returned quickly to his hermitage, and heard 
from Mitravasu, who came there, his commission, which fulfilled all his 
wishes, and welcomed it with joy. And as he remembered his former births, 
he gave him an account of one in which Mitravasu was his friend, and 
Mitravasu’s sister his wife.* Then Mitravasu was pleased, and informed 
the parents of Jin^iiitavahana, who were also delighted, and returned, to the 
joy of his own parents, having executed his mission successfully. And that 
very day betook Jimutavahana to his own house, and he made preparations 
for the marriage festival with a magnificence worthy of his magic power, and 
on that very same auspicious day he celebrated the marriage of his sister 
to that Vidyadhara prince ; and then Jimutavahana, having obtained the 
desire of his heart, liyied with his newly married wife Malayavati. And 
once on a time, as he was roaming about out of curiosity with Mitravasu 
on bl^at Malaya mountain, he reached a wood on the shore of the sea. 
There he saw a great many heaps of bones, and he said to MitiAvasu, 
“ What creatures are these whose bones are piled up here ?” Then his 
brother-in-law Mitravasu said to that compassionate man, ” Listen, I will 
tell you the story of this in a few words. Long, long ago, Kadrii the 
mother of the snakes conquered Vinata, the mother of Garuda, in a treacher- 
ous wager, and made her a slave. Through enmity caused thereby, the 
mighty Garuda,t though he had delivered his mother, began to eat the 
snakes the sons of Kadrii. He was thenceforth continually in the habit of 
entering Pdtala, and some he smote, some he trampled, and some died of 
fright. 

“ When Vasuki, the king of the snakes, saw that, he feared that his 
race would be annihilated at one fell swoop, so he supplicated Garuda, 
and made a compact with him, saying, * King of birds, I will send you 

* Seo Vol. I,‘p. 176. 

t The Sanskrit College MS. has haldd for the hali of Brockhaus’s edition. For 
the “ wager” see Vol. I, p. 182. 
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one snake every day to this shore of the southern sea for your meal. But 
you must by no means enter Patala, for what advantage will you gain by 
destroying the snakes at one blow ?’ When the king of the snakes said 
this, the mighty Garuda saw that the proposal was to his advantage, and 
agreed to it. And from that time forth, the king of birds eats every dey, 
on the shore of the sea, a snake sent by Vasuki. So th(*se are heaps of 
bones of snakes devoured by Garuda, that have gradually accumulated in 
course of time, and come to look like the peak of a mountain ” 

When Jirnntavabana, that treasure-house of courage and compassion, 
had heard, inly grieving, this story from the mouth of Mitravasu, he thus 
answered him, “ One cannot help grieving for king Yasuki, who, like a 
coward, offers up every day his subjects to their enemy with his own hand. 
As he has a tlmnsand faces and a thousand mouths, why could he not say 
with one mouth to Garuda, ‘ Eat me first ?’ And how could he be so 
cowardly as to ask Garuda to destroy his race, and so heartless as to be 
able to listen continually unmoved to the lamentation of the Naga women 
And to think that Garuda, though the son of Kasyapa and a hero, and 
though sanctified by being the bearer of Krishna, sh(*uld do such an evil 
deed ! Alas the depths of delusion !” When the noble-hearted one had 
said this, he formed this wish in his heart, “ May I obtain the one essen- 
tial object in this world by the sacrifice of the unsubstantial hoc!y ! May I 
be so fortunate as to save the life of one friendless terrilied Naga by offer- 
ing myself to Garuda !” 

While Jimiitavahana was going through these reflections, a doorkeeper 
came from Mitravasu’s father to summon them, and Jimiitavahana sent 
Mitravasu home, saying to him, “ Go you on first, I will follow.” And 
after he had gone, the compassionate man roamed about alone, intent on 
effecting the object he had in view, and he heard afar off a piteous sound 
of weeping. And he went on, and saw near a lofty rocky slab a young 
man of handsome appearance plunged in grief : an olUcer of some monarch 
seemed to have just brought him and left him there, and the young man 
was trying to induce by loving persuasionsf an old woman, who was weep- 
ing there, to return. ^ 

And while Jimutavahana was listening there in secret, melted with 
pity, eager to know who he could be, the old woman, overwhelmed with 
the weight of her grief, began to look again and again at the young man, 
and to lament his hard lot in the following words, “ Alas S'ankhachuda, 
you that were obtained by me by means of a hundred pangs! Alas, 
virtuous one ! Alas ! son, the only scion of our family, where shall I 
behold you again? Darling, when this moon of your face is with- 

• The Sanskrit College MS. reads Tdrkshyan nandJeranda nitydkarnana nirghfinam 

t The Sanskrit College MS. has tdnunaydm. 
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drawn, your father will fall into the darkness of grief, and how will he live 
to old age ? How will your body, that would suffer even from the touch 
of the sun’s rays, be able to endure the agony of being devoured by Garu- 
da ? How comes it that Providence and the king of the snakes were able 
to find out you, the only son of ill-starred me, though the world of the 
snakes is wide ?” When she thus lamented, the young man her son said 
to her, “ I am afflicted enough, as it is, mother ; wliy do you afflict me 
more ? Return home ; this is my last reverence to you, for I know it 
will soon be time for Garuda to arrive hero.” When the old woman 
heard that, she cast her sorrowful eyes all round the horizon, and cried 
aloud, “ I am undone ; who will deliver my son ?” 

In the meanwhile Jimutavahana, that portion of a Bodhisattva, hav- 
ing heard and seen that, said to himself, being profoundly touclied with 
pity, “ I see, this is an unhappy snake, of the name of S'ankhachuda, who 
has now been sent by king Vasuki, to serve as food for Garuda. And this 
is his aged mother, whose only son he is, and who has followed him hero 
out of love, and is lamenting piteously from grief. So, if I cannot save 
this wretched Naga by offering up tliis exceedingly perishable body, alas ! 
my birth will have been void of fruit.” 

When Jimutavahana had gone through these reflections, he went 
joyfully up to the old woman, and said to her, ” Mother, I will deliver 
your son.” When the old woman heard that, she was alarmed and terri- 
fied, thinking that Garuda had come, and she cried out, “ Rat me, Garuda, 
eat me!” Then S'ankhachuda said, “ Mother, do not be afraid, this is not 
Garuda. There is a great difference between this being who cheers one like 
the moon, and the terrible Garuda.” When S'ankhachuda said this, Jiiniita- 
vahana said, “ Mother, I am a Vidyadhara, come to deliver your son ; for 
I will give my body, disguised in clothes, to the hungry Garuda ; and do 
you return home, taking your son with you.” 

When the old woman heard that, she said, “ By no means, for you are 
my son in a still higlier sense, because you have shewn such compassion for 
us at such a time.” When Jimutavahana heard that, he replied, ” You 
two ought not to disappoint my wish in this matter.” And when he 
persistently urged this, S'ankhachiida said to him; “Of a truth, noble- 
hearted man, you have displayed your compassionate nature, but I cannot 
consent to save my body at the cost of yours ; for wlio ought to save a 
common stone by the sacrifice of a gem ? The world is full of people 
like myself, who feel pity only for themselves, but people like you, who are 
inclined to feel pity for the whole world, are few in number; besides, 
excellent man, I shall never find it in my heart to defile the pure race of 
S'anffliapala, as a spot defiles the disk of the moon ” 

When S'ankhachuda had in those words attempted to dissuade him, he 
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said to his mother, Mother, go hack, and leave this terrible wilderness. 
Do you not see here this rock of execution, smeared with the clotted gore 
of snakes, awful as the luxurious coucli of Death ! Hut I will go to the 
shore of the sea, and worship the lord Gokarna, and quickly return, before 
Garuda comes here/’ When S'ankhachuda had said this, lie took a respect- 
ful leave of his sadly-wailing mother, and went to pay his devotions to 
Gokarna. 

And Jimutavahana made up his mind that, if Garuda arrived in the 
meantime, lie would certainly be able to carry out his proposed self-sacrifice 
for the sake of another. And while he was thus reflecting, ho saw the 
trees swaying with the wind of the wings ofc the a])[)roachiiig king of 
birds, and seeming, as it were, to utter a cry of dissuasion. So he came to 
the conclusion that the moment of Garuda’s arrival was at hand, and 
determined to offer up his life for another, he ascended the rock of sacrifice. 
And the sea, churned by the wind, seemed with the eyes of its briglit- 
flashing jewels to be gazing in astonishment at his extraordinary couriige. 
Then Garuda came along, obscuring the heaven, and swooping down, struck 
the great-hearted hero with his beak, and carried him* off from that slab 
of rock. And he quickly wont off with him to a peak of the Malaya 
mountain, to eat him there; and Jimutavahana’s crest-jewel was torn from 
his head, and drops of blood fell from him, as he w.'s carried through the 
air. And while Garuda was e;iting that moon of the Vidykdhara race, he 
said to himself ; ‘‘ May my body thus be olfored in every birth for the 
benefit of others, and let me not enjoy heaven or liberation, if they are 
dissociated fiorn the opportunity of benefiting my neighbour ” And while 
he was saying this to himself, a rain of llowers fell from heaven. 

In the meanwhile his crest-jewel, dripping with his blood, had fallen 
in front of his wife Malayavati. When she saw it, she recognized it 
with much trepidation as her husband’s crest-jewel, and as she was in 
the presence of her father-in-law and mother-in-law, she shewed it them 
with tears. And they, when they saw their son’s crest-jewel, were at once 
beside themselves to think what it could mean. Then king Jirniitaketu 
and queen Kanakavati found out by their supernatural powers of meditation 
the real state of the case, and j^roeeeded to go quickly with their daughter- 
in-law to the place where Garuda and Jimut.ivahana were. In the mean- 
while S'ankhachuda returned from worshipping Gokarna, and saw, to his 
dismay, that that stone of sacrifice was wet with blood. Tlien the worthy 
fellow exclaimed with tears, “Alas! I .am undone, guilty creature that 
I am ! Undoubtedly that great-hearted one, in the fulness of his com- 
passion, has given himself to Garuda in my stead. So I will find out to 
what place the enemy has carried him off in this moment. If I find him 
alive, I shall escape sinking in the mire of dishonour.” While he said 
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this, he went following up the track of the drops of blood, that he saw 
l)'ing close to one another on the ground. 

In the meanwhile Garuda, who was engaged in devouring Jimutavahana, 
saw that he was pleased ; so lie immediately stopped, and said to himself ; 
“ Strange ! This must be some matchless hero ; for the great-liearted one 
rejoices even while I am devouring liim, but does not lose his life. And on 
so much of his body as is not lacerated, ho has all the hairs erect, as it 
were a coat of mail ; and his look is lovingly fixed on me, as if 1 were his 
benefactor. So he cannot be a snake ; he must, he some saint ; I will cease 
from devouring him, and question him.” While Garud i was thus musing, 
Jiimitavahana said to him ; “ King of birds, why do you desist ? There is 
flesh and blood in my body, and you are not satisfied as yet, so go on eating 
it.” When the king of birds heard this, he asked him with much astonish- 
ment, ‘‘ Great-souled one, you are not a snake, so tell me who you are.” 
But Jimutavaliana answered Garuda, “In truth lama Naga ; what is 
the meaning of this question of yours } Do your kind, for who, that is 
not foolish, would act* contrary to the purpose he had undertaken ?” 

While he was giving this answer to Garuda, S'ankh.ichuda came near, 
and called out to Garuda from a distance, “ Do not do a rash and criminal 
deed, son of Vinata. What delusion is this that possesses you ? He is not 
a snake ; lo! I am the snake designed for you.” Wlien Sankhachuda had 
said this, he came up quickly, and standing between those two, and seeing 
Garuda bewildered, he went on to say ; “ Why are you perplexed ; do you 
not see that I have hoods and two tongues ; and do you not observe the 
charming appearance of this Vidyadhara While S^mkhachuda was 
saying this, the wife and parents of Jimutavahana came there with speed. 
And his parents, seeing him mangled, immediately cried out, “ Alas, 
son! Alas, Jimutavahana! Alas, compassionate one who have given your 
life for others! How could you, son of Viuata, do this thoughtless deed?” 
When Garuda heard this, he was grieved, and he said, “ What ! Have 1 in 
my delusion eaten an incarnation of a Bodhisattva ? This is that very 
Jimutavahana, who sacrifices his life for others, the renown of whose glory 
pervades all these three worlds ? So, now that he is dead, the time has arrived 
for my wicked self to enter the tiro. Does the fruit of the poison-tree of 
unrighteousness ever ripen sweet ?’* While Garucli was distracted with 
these reflections, Jimutavahana, having beheld his family, fell down in the 
agony of his wounds, and died. 

Then his parents, tortured with sorrow, lamented, and S'ankhachuda 
again and again blamed his own negligence. But Jimutavahana’s wife, 
AJalayavati, looked towards the heaven, and in accents choked with tears 
♦ The Sanskrit College MS. roads vidadhydd. This is the reading which I follow 
here in preference to that of Brockhaus. 
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thus reproached the goddess Ambikd, who before was pleased with her, and 
granted her a boon, “ At that time, O goddess Gauri, thou didst promise me 
that I should have for husband one destined to be paramount sovereign over 
all the kings of the Vidyadharas,so how comes it tliat thou hast now falsified 
thy promise to me ?” When she said this, Gauri became visible, and saying 
“ Daugliter,my speech was not false,” she quickly sprinkled Jimutavahana 
with nectar from her pitcher.* That made the successful hero Jimutavahana 
at once rise up more splendid than before, with all his limbs free from wounds. 

He rose up, and prostrated himself before the godtless, and then all 
prostrated themselves, and the goddess said to him, “ My son, I am pleased 
with this sacrifice of thy body, so I now anoint thee with this hand of mine 
emperor over the Vidyadharas, and thou shalt hold the office for a kalpa.'** 
With these words Gauri sprinkled Jimutavahana with water from her 
pitcher, and after she had been worshipped, disappeared. And thereupon 
a heavenly rain of llowers fell on that spot, and the drums of the gods 
sounded joyously in the sky. 

Then Garuda, bending low, said to Jimutavahana, “ Emperor, I am 
pleased with thee, as thou art an unparalleled hero,' since thou, of soul 
matchlessly generous, hast done this wonderful deed, that excites the 
astonishment of the three worlds, and is inscribed on the walls of the egg 
of Brahma. So give me an order, and receive from mo whatever boon 
thou dost desire.” When Garuda said this, the great-hearted hero said to 
him, “ Thou must repent, and never again devour the snakes ; and let these 
snakes, whom thou didst devour before, whoso bones only remain, return 
to life. Thereupon Garuda said, “ So bo it ; from this day forth I will 
never eat the snakes again ; heaven forefeiid ! As for those that I ate on 
former occasions, let them return to life.” 

Then all the snakes, that ho had eaten before, whoso bones alone re- 
mained, rose up un wounded, restored to life by the nectar of his boon. 
Then the gods, the snakes, and the hermit bands assembled there full of 
joy, and so the Malaya mountain earned the title of the three worlds. 
And then all the kings of the Vidyadharas heard by the favour of Gauri 
the strange story of Jimutavahana ; and they immediately came and bowed 
at his feet, and after he had dismissed Garuda, they took him to the Hima- 
layas, accompanied by his rejoicing relations and friends, a noble emperor 
whose great inauguration ceremony had been performed by Gauri with her 
own hands. There Jimutavahana, in the society of his mother and father, 
and of Mitravasu and Malayavati, and of S'ankhachuda, who had gone to 
his own house, and returned again, long enjoyed the dignity of emperor of 
the Vidyddharas, rich in jewels, which had been gained by his marvellous 
and extraordinarily heroic action. 

♦ Cp. Waldau’s Bbhmischo Miirchen, p, 694. 
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Having told this very noble and interesting tale, the Vetala proceeded 
to put another question to king Trivikramasena, “ So tell me, which of those 
two was superior in fortitude, S'ankhachuda or Jimutavdhana ? And the con- 
ditions are those which I mentioned before.” When king Trivikramasena 
heard this question of the Vetala’s, he broke his silence, through fear of a 
curse, and said with calm composure, “ This behaviour was nowise astonish- 
ing in Jimutavahana, as he had acquired this virtue in many births ; bub 
S'ankhachdda really deserves praise, for that, after he had escaped death, he 
ran after his enemy Garuda, who had found another self-offered victim* and 
had gone a long distance with him, and importunately offered him his 
body.” 

When that excellent Vetala had heard this speech of that king’s, he 
left his shoulder and again went to his own place, and the king again pur- 
sued him as before. 


Note. 

Oestcrley remarks that the suhatance of this story is told, in the eleventh chap- 
ter of tho Vikramacharitam, of king VikrumMitya. A Rakshasa carried off so many 
persons from the city of Pala that tho inhabitants agreed to give liira ono human being 
every day. Tho king takes the place of one of theso victims, and the Rakshasa is so 
much affected by it, that ho promises not to demand any moro victims. A similar 
contest in generosity is found in the 2nd Tale of the Siddhi-kiir, Julg, p. 60, but the 
end of the story is quite different. (Oesterley’s Raital Pachisi, pp. 205-207.) The 
story in the Siddhi-kiir is probably the 5th Tale in Sagas from tho Far East ; “ How 
tho Serpent-gods were propitiated.” 


CHAPTER XCI. 
(Vetala 17.) 


Then the brave king Trivikramasena went hack once more to the 
«ic^c:-tree, and taking the Vetala from it, carried him off on bis shoulder. 
And when he had set out, the Vetala said to him from his perch on his 
shoulder, “ Listen, king ; to cheer your toil, I will tell you the following 
tale.” 

story of UnmddM.t There was a eity of the namej 

of Kanakapura situated on the 
bank of the Ganges, in which the bounds of virtue were never transgressed, 

• The MS. in the Sanskrit College reads anyais> vritidtmdnats, : anymi} at any 
rate must be right. 

^ t See Vol. I, pp. 104, 294, and 574. 

X The Sanskrit College MS. reads prdg for ndrm. 
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and which was inaccessible to the demon Kali. In it there was a king* 
rightly named Yasodbana, who, like a rocky coast, protected the earth 
against the sea of calamity. When Destiny framed him, she seemed to- 
blend together the moon and the sun, for, though he delighted the world, 
the heat of his valour was scorching, and the circle of his territory never 
waned. This king was unskilled* in slandering his neighbour, but skilled 
in the meaning of the S'astras, he shewed poverty in crime, not in treasure 
and military force. His subjects sang of him as one afraid only of sin, 
covetous only of glory, averse to the wives of others, all compact of valour, 
generosity, and love. 

In that capital of that sovereign there was a great merchant, and he 
had an unmarried daughter, named Unmadini. Whoever there beheld her, 
was at once driven mad by the wealth of her beauty, which was enough to 
bewilder even the god of love himself. And when she attained womanhood, 
her politic father, the merchant, wont to king Yasodhana, and said to him, 
“ King, I have a daughter to give in marriage, who is the pearl of the 
three worlds ; I dare not give her away to any one else, without informing 
your Majesty. For to your Majesty belong all the jewels on the whole 
earth, so do me the favour of accejiting or rejecting her.^’ 

When the king heard this report from the merchant, he sent off, with 
due politeness, his own Brahmans, to see whether shv. had auspicious marks 
or not. The Brahmans went and saw that matchless beauty of the three 
worlds, and were at once troubled and amazed, but when they had recovered 
their self-control, they reflected j If the king gets hold of this maiden 
the kingdom is ruined, for bis mind will be thrown off its balance by her, 
and he will not regard bis kingdom, so we must not tell the king that she 
possesses auspicious marks.’* When they had deliberated to this effect, f 
they went to the king, and said falsely to him, “ She has inauspicious 
marks.’* Accordingly the king declined to take that merchant’s daughter 
as his wife. 

Then, by the king’s orders, the merchant, the father of the maiden 
Unmadini, gave her in marriage to the commander of the king’s forces, 
named Baladhara. And she lived happily with her husband in his house, 
but she thought that she had been dishonoured by the king’s abandoning 
her on account of her supposed inauspicious marks. 

And as time went on, the lion of spring came to that place, slaying 
the elephant of winter, that, with flowering jasmine-creepers for tusks, had 
ravaged the thick-clustering lotuses. And it sported in the wood, with 
luxuriant clusters of flowers for mane, and with mango-buds for claws. At 
that season king Yasodhana, mounted on an elephant, went out to see the 

• The Sanskiit College MS. gives mdndyam for maurlchyaiy,, 

t The Sanskrit College MS. gives mankahu for manti 
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high festival of spring in that city of his. And then a warning drum was 
beaten, to give notice to all matrons to retire, as it was apprehended that 
the sight of his beauty might prove their ruin. 

When Unmadini heard that drum, she shewed herself to the -king on 
the roof of her palace, to revenge the insult he had offered her by refusing 
her. And when the king saw her, looking like a flame shooting up from 
the fire of love, when fanned by spring and the winds from the Malaya 
mountain, he was sorely troubled. And gazing on her beauty, that pierced 
deep into his heart, like a victorious dart of ( 'upid, he immediately swooned. 
His servants managed to bring him round, and when he had entered his 
palace, be found out from them, by questioning them, that this was the 
very beauty who had been formerly offered to hitn, and whom ho had re- 
jected. Then the king banished from his realm those who reported that 
she had inauspicious marks, and thought on her with longing, night after 
night, saying to himself, “ Ah ! how dull of soul and shameless is the moon, 
that he continues to rise, while her spotless face is there, a feast to the eyes 
of the world !” Thinking thus in his heart, the king, being slowly wasted by 
the smouldering fires of love, pined away day by da3^ But tlirough shame lie 
concealed the cause of his grief, and with difficulty was he induced to tell it 
to bis confidential servants, who were led by external signs to question liiin. 
Then they said ; “ Why fret yourself ? Why do you not take her to your- 
self, as she is at your command ?” But the righteous sovereign would not 
consent to follow their advice. 

Then Baladhara, the commander-in-chief, hoard the tidings, and being 
truly devoted to him, he came and flung himself at the feet of his sovereign, 
and made the following petition to him, “ King, you should look upon this 
female slave as your slave-girl, not as the wife of another ; and I bestow 
her freely upon you, so deign to accept my wife. Or I will abandon her 
in the temple here, then, king, there will be no sin in your taking her to your- 
self, as there might be, if she were a matron.” When the commander-in- 
cbief persistently entreated the king to this effect, the king answered him 
with inward wrath, “How could I, being a king, do such an unrighteous 
deed ? If I desert the path of right, who will remain loyal to his duty ? 
And how can you, though devoted to me, urge me to commit a crime, 
which will bring momentary pleasure,* but cause great misery in the next 
world? And if you desert your lawful wife, I shall not allow your crime 
to go unpunished, for who in my position could tolerate such an outrage 
on morality ? So death is for me the best course.” With these words the 
king vetoed the proposal of the commander-in-chief, for men of noble 
character lose their lives sooner than abandon the path of virtue. And in 

• Buhhhdvahe, the reading of Brockhaus’s edition, is obviously a misprint for 
mkhavahcy which I find in the Sanskrit College MS. 
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the same way the resolute-minded monarch rejected tlie petition of his 
citizens, and of the country-people, who assembled, and entreated him to 
the same effect. 

Accordingly, the king’s body was gradually consumed by the fire of 
the grievous fever of love, and only his name and fame remained.* But 
the commander-in-chief could not bear the thought that the king’s death 
had been brought about in this way, so he entered the lire j for the actions 
of devoted followers are inexplicable. f 

When the Vetala, sitting on the shoulder of king Trivikramasena, had 
told this wonderful tale, he again said to him, “ So tell me, king, which of 
these two was superior in loyalty, the general or the king ; and remember, 
the previous condition still holds.” When the Yetala said this, the king 
broke silence, and answered him, “ Of these two the king was superior in 
loyalty.” When the Vetala heard this, ho said to him reproachfully, “ Toll 
me, king, how can you make out that the general was not his superior ? 
For, though he knew the charm of his wife’s society by long familiarity, he 
offered such a fascinating woman to the king out of love for him ; and 
when the king was dead, he burnt himself ; but the king refused the offer 
of his wife without knowing anything about her.” 

When the Vetala said this to the king, the latter laughed, and said, 
‘‘Admitting the truth of this, what is there aston'shing in the fact, that 
the coinmander-in-chief, a man of good family, acted thus for his master’s 
sake, out of regard for him ? For servants are bound to preserve their 
masters even by the sacrilice of their lives. But kings are inllated with 
arrogance, uncontrollable as eleidiants, and when bent on enjoyment, they 
snap asunder the chain of the moral law. For their minds are overween- 
ing, and all discernment is washed out of them, when the waters of inau- 
guration are poured over them, and is, as it were, swept away by the Hood. 
And the breeze of the waving chowries fans away the atoms of the sense of 
scripture taught them by old men, as it fans away Hies and mosquitoes. 
And the royal umbrella keeps off from them the rays of truth, as well as 
the rays of the sun ; and their eyes, smitten by the gale of prosperity, do 
not see the right path. And so even kings, that have conquered the world 
like Nahusha and others, have had their minds bewildered by Mara, and 
have been brought into calamity. But this king, though his umbrella was 
paramount in the earth, was not fascinated by Unmadini, fickle as the 
goddess of Fortune ; indeed, .sooner than set his foot on the wrong path, he 
renounced life altogether ; therefore him I consider the more self-control- 
led of the two.” 

* May we compare this king to Daphnis, who rby avru 
&pve rriKpbp Ipwro, Kal 4$ rtKos &yve fioipas ? 

t Cp. the behaviour of the followers of the omperor Otho. 
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When the Vetala heard this speech of the king’s, he again rapidly quit- 
ted his shoulder by the might of his delusive power, and returned to his 
own place ; and the king followed him swiftly, as before, to recover him : 
for how can great men leave off in the middle of an enterprise, which they 
have begun, even though it be very difficult ? 

Note. 

Oesterley states that this tale is No. 26, in the Persian Tutmamah, in Iken, p. 109. 
The deliberations about carrying off the wife of the commander-in-chief are, in this 
form of the story, carried on in the presence of the counsellors only ; and the king is 
the only one that dies. From the Persian Tutinamah tho story has passed in a very 
similar form into the Turkish Tutmamah. Compare Malospmi, 1, No. 102, (Oesterley’s 
Baital Pachisi, pp. 207, 208.) The story, as told by Sivadasa, will be found in 
Bezzenberger’s Bcitrage zur Kundo der Indo-germanischen Sprachen, Vol. IV, p. 300, 
Dr. Zachariu), tho author of tho paper, gives a rofercnco to the llajatarangini, IV, 17- 
37, which Professor Biihler pointed out to him. He tolls us that tho story is the Hth 
in Jambhaladatta’s recension. Tho story is also found in tho parables of Buddbagho- 
sha ; in a form based upon the Ummadantijataka. Dr. Zacharim gives tho Pali text of 
this Jataka in an Appendix, and tho corresponding Sanskrit version of the tale from 
tho Jatukumala of Aryasura. lie also refers his readers to Upham’s Mahavanso, pp. 
212-213 ; Beal, Texts from tho Buddhist canon, commonly known as Dhammapada, 
Section XXIII, Advantageous Service ; Bigandet, The life or legend of Gaudama, 
tho Buddha of tho Burmeso, pp. 220-221 ; and Mary Summer, Histoiro du Bouddha 
Sukya-Mouni, (Paris, 187-1,) p. 145. 

In tho Pali version tho Brahmans are so bcwildored at the sight of the girl that 
they cannot eat, but put their rice on their heads &c. instead of putting it in their 
mouths ; so she has them driven out by her servants. Out of revenge they tell tho 
king that she is a kdlakanni, which according to Childers means “ a hag.” In the 
Jatakamala they arc too much bewildered to stand, much less to eat ; but the report 
which they make is much tho same as in our text, and made from tho same motives. 


CHAPTER XCII. 
(Vetala 18.) 


Then in that cemetery, full of the flames of funeral pyres, as of 
demons, flesh-devouring, with lolling tongues of fire, the undaunted king 
Trivikramasena went back that same night to the ahka-iree. 

And there he unexpectedly saw many corpses of similar appearance 
hanging upon the tree, and they all seemed to be possessed by Vetalas. 
The king said to himself, “ Ah ! what is tho meaning of this ? Is this delu- 
ding Vetala doing this now ia order to waste my time ? For I do not know 
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which of tKesemany corpses here! ought to take. If tliis night shall pass 
away without my accomplishing my object, I will enter the Cro, I will not 
pub up with disgrace.’* But the Vetala discovered the king’s intention, and 
pleased with his courage, he withdrew that delusion. Then the king beheld 
only one Vetala on the tree in the corpse of a man, and ho took it down, and 
put it on his shoulder, and once more started off with it. And as he 
trudged along, the Vetala again said to him, King, your fortitude is won- 
derful; so listen to this my tale.” 

Stor^j of the Brahman' a son who failed There is a city called Ujjayini, 

to acquire the magic power. inferior only to Bhogavati and Ama* 

ravati, which S'iva, who was won by the toilsome asceticism of Qauri, 
being in love with the matchless pre-eminenco of its excellence, himself 
selected as his habitation. It is full of various enjoyments, to bo attained 
only by distinguished well-doing ; in that city stiffness and hardness is 
seen only in the bosoms of tbe ladies, curvature only in their eye-brows,* 
and fickleness only in their rolling eyes ; darkness only in the nights ; 
crookedness only in the ambiguous phrases of poets ; madness only in 
elephants ; and coldness only in pearls, sandal- wood juice, and the moon. 

In that city there was a learned Brahman, named Devasvamin, who 
had offered many sacrifices, and possessed great wealth, and who was highly 
honoured by the king, whose name was Chaiidraprablia. In time there was 
born to that Brahman a son, named Chandrasvamin, and he, though he had 
studied the sciences, was, when he grew up, exclusively devoted to the 
vice of gambling.f Now once on a time that Brahman’s son, Chandra- 
svamin, entered a great gambling-hall to gamble. Calamities seemed to bo 
continually watching that hall with tumbling dice for rolling eyes, like the 
black antelope in colour, and saying to themselves, “ Whom shall we seize 
on here?” And the hall, full of the noise of the altercations of gamblers, 
seemed to utter this cry, “ Who is there whoso wealth I could not take 
away ? I could impoverish even Kuvera the lord of Alaka.” Then ho 
entered the hall, and playing dice with gamblers, he lost his clothes and all* 
and then he lost borrowed money in addition. And when he was called upon 
topay that impossible sum, he could not do it, so the keeper of the gambling- 
hall seized him and beat him with sticks. J And that Brahman’s son, when 
beaten with sticks all over his body, made himself motionless as a stone, 
and to all appearance dead, and remained in that state. 

* Bhanga also means defeat. 

t This vice was prevalent even in the Vedic ago. See Zimmer, Alt-Tndisches 
Leben, pp. 283-287 ; Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, Vol. V, pp. 425-430. It is well-known 
that the plot of the Mahabharata principally turns on this vice. 

X Compare the conduct of Mathura in the Mrichchhakatika. For the penniless 
state of the gambler, see p. 195, and Qaal, M^chen der Magyaren, p. 3. 
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When he had remained there in that condition for two or three days, 
the proprietor of the gambling establishment got angry, and said, in tho 
gambling-hall, to the gamblers, who frequented it ; “ This fellow has begun 
to try on the petrifaction dodge, so take the spiritless wretch and throw 
him into some blind well; but I will give you the money.” 

When the proprietor said this to the gamblers, they took up Chandra- 
svamin, and carried him to a distant wood to look for a well. There an old 
gambler said to the others, “ This fellow is all but dead ; so what is 
the good of throwing him into a well now ? So let us leave him here, and 
say that we left him in a well.” All approved his speech, and agreed to do 
as he recommended. 

Then the gamblers left Chandrasvamin there and went their ways, 
and he rose up and entered an empty temple of S'iva that stood near. There 
he recovered bis strength a little, and reflected in his grief, “ Alas ! being over- 
confiding, I have been robbed by these gamblers by downright cheating, so, 
where can I go in this condition, naked, cudgelled, and begrimed with dust ? 
What would my father, diy relations, or my friends say of me, if they 
saw me ? So I will remain here for the present, and at night I will go out, 
and see how I can make shift to get food, to satisfy my hunger.” While 
he was going through these reflections in hunger and nakedness, tho sun 
abated his heat, and abandoned his garment the sky, and went to tho 
mountain of setting. 

Thereupon there came there a Pdsupata ascetic with his body smeared 
with ashes, with matted hair and a trident, looking like a second S'iva. 
When he saw Chandrasvamin, he said to him, “ Who are you ? Thereupon 
Chandrasvamin told him his story, and bowed before him, and the hermit 
when he heard it, said to him ; “ You have arrived at my hermitage, as an un- 
expected guest, exhausted with hunger ; so rise up, bathe, and take a por- 
tion of the food I have obtained by begging.” When the hermit said this 
to Chandrasvamin, he answered, “ Keverend sir, I am a Brahman ; how can 
I eat a part of your alms ?” 

When the hospitable hermit who possessed magic powers, heard that, he 
entered his hut, and called to mind the science which produces whatever one 
desires, and tho science appeared to him when ho called it to mind, and said, 
What shall I do for you And he gave it this order ; “ Provide entertain- 
ment for this guest.” The science answered “ I will and then Chandra- 
svamin beheld a golden city rise up, with a garden attached to it, and full of 
female attendants. And those females came out of that city, and approached 
the astonished Chandrasvamin, and said to him ; “ Rise up, good sir ; come, 
eat, and forget your fatigue.” Then they took him inside, and made him 
bathe, and anointed him ; and they put splendid garments on him, and 
took him to another magnificent dwelling ; and there the young man be- 
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held a young woman who seemed their chief, who was beautiful in all 
her limbs, and appeared to have been made by the Creator out of curiosity 
to see what he could do. She rose up, eager to welcome him, and made 
him sit beside her on her throne, and ho partook with her of heavenly food, 
and ate with much delight betel-nut, flavoured with five fruits. 

And next morning ho woke up, and saw only that temple of S"iva 
there, and neither that city, nor that heavenly lady nor her attendants. 
Then the hermit came out of the hut smiling, and asked him how ho had 
enjoyed himself in the night, and the discreet Chandrasvfimin, in his de- 
spondency, said to the hermit, “ By your favour, reverend sir, I spent the 
night happily enough ; but now, without that heavenly lady, my life will 
depart.” When the hermit heard that, being kind-hearted, he laughed and 
said to him, “ Remain here, you shall have exactly the same experiences 
this night also.” When the hermit said this, Chandrasvamin consented to 
stay, and by the favour of the hermit, he was provided by the same means 
with the same enjoyments every night. 

And at last he understood that this was all produced by magic science, 
so, one day, impelled by destiny, he coaxed that miglity hermit and said to 
.him, “ If, reverend sir, you really take pity on me, who have lied to you for 
protection, bestow on me that science, who.se power ‘s so great.” When ho 
urged this request persistently, the hermit said to him, “ You cannot attain 
this science ; for it is attained under the water, and while the aspirant is 
muttering spells under the water, the science creates delusions to bewilder 
him, so that he does not ^attain success. For there ho sees himself born 
again, and a boy, and then a youth, and then a young man, and married, 
and then ho supposes that he has a son. And ho is falsely deluded, suppos- 
ing that one person is his friend and another his enemy, and ho does not re- 
member this birth, nor that he is engaged in a magic rite for acquiring 
science. But whoever, when he seems to have reached twenty four years, is 
recalled to consciousness by the science of his instructor, and being firm of 
soul, remembers his real life, and knows that all he supposes himself to expe- 
rience is the effect of illusion, and though he is under the influence of it, en- 
ters the fire, attains the science, and rising from the water, sees the real truth. 
But if the science is not attained by the pupil on whom it is bestowed, it is lost 
to the teacher also, on account of its having been communicated to an unfit 
person. You can attain all the results you desire by my possession of the 
science ; why do you shew this persistence ? Take care that my power is 
not lost, and that so your enjoyment is not lost also.” 

Though the hermit said this, Chandrasvamin persisted in saying to 
him, I shall be able to do all that is required* ; do not be anxious about 
that.” Then the hermit consented to give him the science. What will 
• I read ^akahydmi with the Sanskfit College MS. 
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not good men do for the sake of those that implore their aid ? Then the 
Pa^upata ascetic went to the bank of the river, and said to him, “ My son, 
when, in repeating this charm, you behold that illusion, I will recall you to 
consciousness by my magic power, and you must enter the fire which you 
will see in your illusion. For I shall remain here all the time on the bank 
of the river to help you. When that prince of ascetics had said this, being 
himself pure, he duly communicated that charm to Chandrasvamin, who was 
purified and had rinsed his mouth with water. Then Chandrasvamin bowed 
low before his teacher, and plunged boldly into the river, while he remained 
on the bank. And while he was repeating over that charm in the water, 
he was at once bewildered by its deluding power, and cheated into forget- 
ting the whole of that birth. And he imagined himself to be born in his 
own person in another town, as the son of a certain Brahman, and he slowly 
grew up. And in his fancy he was invested with the Bralimanical thread, 
and studied the prescribed sciences, and married a wife, and was absorbed 
in the joys and sorrows of married life, and in course of time had a son 
born to him, and be remained in that town engaged in various pursuits, 
enslaved by love for his son, devoted to his wife, with his parents and 
relations. 

While he was thus living through in his fancy a life other than his real 
one, the hermit his teacher employed tiie charm, whose office it was to 
rouse him at the proper season. He was suddenly awakened from his 
reverie by the employment of that charm, and recollected himself and that 
hermit, and became aware that all that he was apparently going through 
was magic illusion, and he became eager to enter the fire, in order to gain 
the fruit, which was to be attained by the charm ; but he was suiTOundod by 
his elders, friends, superiors and relations, who all tried to prevent him. 
Still, though they used all kinds of arguments to dissuade him, being 
desirous of heavenly enjoyment, he went with his relations to tbo bank of 
the river, on which a pyre was prepared. There he saw his aged parents 
and his wife ready to die with grief, and his young children crying ; and in 
his bewilderment he said to himself ; “ Alas ! my relations will all die, if 
I enter the fire, and 1 do not know if that promise of my teacher’s is true 
or not. So shall I enter the fire ? Or shall I not enter it ? After all, how 
can that promise of my teacher’s be false, as it is so precisely in accordance 
with all that has taken place ? So, I will gladly enter the fire.” ^Vlien 
the Brahman Chandrasvamin had gone through these reflections, he entered 
the fire. 

And to his astonishment the fire felt as cool to him as snow. Then 
he rose up from the water of the river, the delusion having come to an end, 
and went to the bank. There he saw bis teacher on the bank, and he pros- 
trated himself at his feet, and when his teacher questioned him, he told 
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him all his experiences, ending with the cool feel of the fire. Then his 
teacher said to him, My son, I am afraid you have made some mistake in 
this incantation, otherwise how can the tiro have become cool to you ? 
This phenomenon in the process of acquiring this science is unpreceden- 
ted.” When Chandrasvamin heard this remark of his teacher’s, ho an- 
swered, “ Ileverend sir, I am sure that I made no mistake.” 

Then the teacher, in order to know for certain, called to mind that 
science, and it did not present itself to him or his pupil. So, as both of 
tliem had lost the science, they left that place despondent. 

When the Vetala had told this story, he once more put a question to 
king Trivikramasena, after mentioning the same condition as before j 
“ King, resolve this doubt of mine ; tell me, why was the science lost to 
both of .them, though the incantation was performed in the prescribed way ?” 
When the brave king heard this speech of the Vctala’s, he gave him this 
answer ; “ I know, lord of magic, you are bent on wasting my time here, still 
1 will answer. A man cannot obtain success even by performing correctly 
a difficult ceremony, unless his mind is firm, and abides in spotless courage, 
unhesitating and pure from wavering. Jiut in that business the mind of 
that spiritless young Brahman wavered, even when roused by his teacher,* 
so his charm did not attain success, and his teacher lost his mastery over 
the charm, because he had bestowed it on an uiideserv.'ng aspirant.” 

When the king had said this, the mighty Vetala again left his shoulder 
and went back invisible to his own place, and the king went back to fetch 
him as before. 


Note, 

The above story closely resembles ono quoted from the Turkish Tales in the 94th 
uimiber of the Spectator. 

A sultan of Ej^ypt was directed by a great doctor in the law, who had the gift of 
working miracles, to place himself in a huge tub of water, whic.h he accordingly did ; and 
as lie stood by the tub amidst a circle of his groat men, the holy man bid him plunge his 
head into the water and draw it up again. The king accordingly thrust his head into 
the water, and at the same timo found himself at the foot of a mountain on tlio sea- 
shore. Tho king immediately began to rage against his doctor for this piece of 
treachery and witchcraft ; but at length, knowing it was in vain to be angry, ho set 
himself to think on proper methods for getting a livelihood in this strango country, 
A^prdingly he applied himself to somo people, whom he .saw at work in a neighbouring 
\^Sd : these people conducted him to a town that stood at a little distance from the 
wood, where after somo adventures, he married a woman of groat beauty and fortune. 
Ho lived with this woman so long that he had by her sevim sons and seven daughters. Ho 
was afterwards reduced to great want, and forced to think of plying in the streets as a 
porter for his livelihood. One day, as he was walking alone by the seaside, being 
seized with many melancholy reflections upon his former and his present state of life. 

• Frabodhya should, I think, be prabudhya. 
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which had raised a fit of devotion in him, he throw off his clothes in the desire to 
wash himself, according to the custom of the Muhammadans, before he said his 
prayers. 

After his first plunge into the sea, he no sooner raised his head above the water, 
than he found himself standing by the side of the tub, with the groat men of his court 
about him, and the holy man at his side. He immediately upbraided his teacher for 
having sent him on such a course of adventures, and betrayed him into so long a state 
of misery and servitude ; but was wonderfully surprised when he heard that the state 
he talked of was only a dream and a delusion ; that ho had not stirred from tho placo 
where he then stood ; and that ho had only dipped his head into tho water, and taken 
it out again. Oestorley compares tho story of Devadatta in tho 26th Taranga of 
this work. 


CHAPTER XCIII. 


(Vctala 19,) 

Then king Trivikramasena again went and took the Vetdla from the 
aklca-iTGQf and putting him on his shoulder, set out with him ; and as 
he was returning from the tree, the Vetaia once moro said to him, “ Listen, 
king, I will tell you a delightful tale.” 

There is a city named Vakro- 
Story of the Thief s Son. ^ 

in it there dwelt a king named Stiryaprabha, equal to Indra, He, like 
Vishnu, rescued this earth, and bore it long time on bis arm, gladdening 
all men by bis frame over rbady to bear their burdens.* In the realm of 
that king tears were produced only by contact with smoke, there was no 
talk of death except in the case of the living death of starved lovers, and 
the only fines were the fine gold sticks in the bands of his warders. Ho 
was rich in all manner of wealth, and he had only one source of grief, namely, 
that, though he had many wives, no son was born to him. 

Now, at this point of the story, there was a merchant, of the name of 
Dbanapala, in the great city of Tarnralipti, the wealthiest of the wealthy. 
And he had born to him one daughter only, and her name was Dhanavati, 
who was shewn by her beauty to be a Vidyadhari fallen by a curse. 
When she grew up to womanhood, the merchant died ; and his relations 
seized his property, as the king did not interfere to protect it. Then the 
wife of that merchant, who was named Hiranyavati, took her own jewels 
and ornaments, which she had carefully concealed, and left her house secretly 
at the beginning of night, with her daughter Dhanavati, and fled, to escape 

• It also means, in the case of Vishnu, “ by his incarnation in the form of a boar.” 
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from hor husband’s relations. And with difficulty did she got outside the 
town, leaning upon the hand of her daughter, for without hor was the 
darkness of night, and within her the darkness of grief. And as she went 
along in the thick darkness outside the town, it chanced, so fate would 
have it, that she ran her shoulder against a thief im})aled on a stake, whom 
she did not see. He, was still alive, and his pain being aggravated by the 
blow he received from her shoulder, he said, “ Alas ! who has rubbed salt 
into my wounds ?” The merchant’s wife then and there said to him, “ Who 
are you?” He answered her, “lam a detected thief impaled here,* and 
though I am impaled, my breath has not yet left my body, wicked man 
that I am. So tell me, lady, who you are and whither you are going in 
this manner.” When the merchant’s wife heard this, she told him hor 
story ; and at that moment the eastern quarter adorned her face with the 
outshining moon, as with a beauty-patch. 

Then, all the horizon being lighted up, tlie thief saw the merchant’s 
daughter, the maiden Dhanavati, and said to her motlier, “ Listen to one 
request of mine j I will give you a thousand pieces of gold \ come, give mo 
this maiden daughter of yours to wife.” She laughed, and said, “ What do 
you want with her ?” Then the thief replied, “ 1 am now as good as dead, and 
I have no son ; and you know, a sonless man does net inherit the worlds of 
bliss. But, if you agree to my proposal, whatever son .'he may give birth 
to by my appointment, whoever may be his father, will bo the issue raised 
up to me. This is the reason why I ask for her, but do you accomplish 
that desire of mine.” When the merchant’s widow heard this, she consen- 
ted to it out of avarice. And she brought water from somewhere or other, 
and poured it on the hand of that thief, and said, “ I give you this my 
maiden daughter in marriage.” 

He then gave to her daughter the command aforesaid, and then said 
to the merchant’s widow, “ Go and dig at the foot of this banyan-tree, and 
take the gold you find there ; and when I am dead, have my body burnt 
with the usual ceremonies, and throw my bones into some sacred water, 
and go with your daughter to the city of Vakrolaka. There the people are 
made happy by good government under king Suryaprabha, and you will bo 
able to live as you like, free from anxiety, as you will not be persecuted.” 
When the thief had said this, being thirsty, he drank some water which 
she brought ; and his life came to an end, spent with the torture of 
impalement. 

Then the merchant’s widow went and took the gold from the foot of 
the banyan-tree, and went secretly with her daughter to the house of a friend 
of her husband’s ; and while she was there, she managed to get that thief’s 
body duly burnt; and had his bones thrown into a sacred water, and all the 
♦ There is a probably a pun in suchitah. 
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other rites performed. And the next day she took that concealed wealth, 
and went off with her daughter, and travelling along reached in course of 
time that city Vakrolaka. There she bought a house from a great 
merchant named Vasudatta, and lived in it with her daughter Dhanavati. 

Now at that time there lived in that city a teacher of the name of 
Vishnusvamin. And he had a pupil, a very handsome Brahman of the 
name of Manahsvamin. And he, though ho was of high birth and well- 
educated, was so enslaved by the passions of youth that he fell in love with 
a hetcera of the name of Hansavali. But she demanded a fee of five 
hundred gold dinars, and he did not possess this sum, so he was in a state 
of perpetual despondency. 

And one day that merchant’s daughter Dhanavati saw him from the 
top of her palace, such as [ have described, with attenuated but handsome 
frame. Her heart was captivated by his beauty ; so she called to mind the 
injunction of that thief her husband, and artfully said to her mother, who 
was near her ; “ Mother, behold the beauty and youtli of this young Brah- 
man, how charming they are, raining nectar into the ejes of the whole 
world,” When that merchant’s widow heard tliis, sl»e saw that her daugh- 
ter was in love with the young Brahman, and she thought thus in iier 
mind ; “ My daughter is bound by the orders of her husband to choose 
some man, in order to raise up issue to her husband, so why should she not 
invite this one?” When she had gone through these refiections, she 
entrusted her wish to a confidential maid, and sent her to bring the Brah- 
man for her daughter. 

The maid went and took that Brahman aside, and communicated her 
mistress’s wish to him, and that young and dissolute Brahman said to her ; 
“ If they will give me five hundred gold dinars for Hansavali, 1 will go 
there for one night.” When he said this to the maid, she went and com- 
municated it to the merchant’s widow, and she sent the money to him by 
her hand. When Manahsvamin had received the money, ho went with the 
maid to the private apartments of the widow’s daughter, Jjhanavati, who 
had been made over to him. Then he saw that expectant fair one, the 
ornament of the earth, as the partridge beholds the rnoonliglit, and rejoiced j 
and after passing the night there, he wont away secretly next morning. 

And Dhanavati, the merchant’s daughter, became pregnant by him, 
and in due time she brought forth a son, whose auspicious marks fore- 
shadowed his lofty destiny. She and her mother were much pleased at the 
birth of a son ; and then S'iva manifested himself to them in a dream by 
night, and said to them ; “ Take this boy, as he lies in his cradle, and leave 
him, with a thousand gold pieces, early in the morning, at the door of king 
Suryaprabha. In this way all will turn out well.” The merchant’s widow 
and the merchant’s daughter, having received this command from S iva, woke 
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up, and told one another their dream. And relying upon the god, they 
took the boy and tlie gold, and laid them together at the gate of king 
Suryaprabha’s palace.* 

In the meanwhile S'iva thus commanded in a dream king Siiryaprabha, 
who was tormented with anxiety to obtain a son ; “ Rise up, king, some- 
body has placed at the gate of your palace a handsome child and some gold, 
take him as he lies in his cradle.” When S'iva had said this to tlie king, 
he woke up in the morning, and at that moment the wai-ders came in and 
told him the same, and so he went out himself, and seeing at the gate of 
the palace that boy with a heap of gold, and observing that he was of 
auspicious appearance, having his hands and feet marked with the line, the 
umbrella, the banner and otlier marks, ho said, “ S'iva has given mo a suit- 
able child,” and he himself took him up in his arms, and went into the 
palace with him. And he made a least, and gave away an incalculable 
amount of wealth, so that only the word poor” was without its proper 
wealth of signification. And king Suryaprabha spent twelve days in 
music, and dancing, and other amusements, and then he gave that son the 
name of Chandraprabha. 

And gradually prince Chandraprabha increased in stature as well as in 
excellent character, delighting his dependants bj’ bot'\ And in course of 
time he grew up, and became capable of bearing the weight of the earth, 
winning over the subjects by his courage, his generosity, his learning, and 
other accomplfshments. And his father, king Suryaprabha, seeing that ho 
possessed these qualities, appointed him his successor in the kingdom, and 
being an old man, and having accomplished all his ends in life, ho went to 
Varanasi. And while that son of his, distinguished for policy, was ruling 
the earth, he abandoned his body at Varanasi, in the performance of severe 
asceticism. 

And that pious king Chandraprabha, hearing of the death of his 
father, lamented for him, and performed the usual ceremonies, and then 
said to his ministers, “ How can I ever pay my debt to my father ? How- 
ever I will make one recompense to him with my own hand. 1 will take 
his bones and duly fling them into the Ganges, and I will go to Gaya, and 
offer an obsequial cake to all the ancestors, and I will diligently perform a 
pilgrimage to all sacred waters, as far as the eastern sea.” When the king 
said this, his ministers said to him, “ Your majesty, kings ought never to 

♦ So in the legend of Pope Gregory the child is exposed with a sum of gold at its 
head, and a sum of silver at its feet. (English Gesta, edited by Ilerrtage, No, LXI.) 
The story will also be found in Simrock’s Deutsche Volksbiichor, Vol, XI ; hfro we 
have the gold and silver, as in the Gesta. See also No. 86 in Gonzenbach’s Sicili- 
anische Marchon with Dr. Kohler’s notes. Cp. V. and VI in Prym and Socin's 
Syrischo Marchen for stories of exposed children who attain wealth and power. 
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do these things, for sovereignty has many weak points, and cannot subsist a 
moment without being upheld. So you must pay this debt to your father 
by the instrumentality of another. What visiting of holy waters, other 
tlian the doing of your duty, is incumbent upon you ? Kings, who are 
ever carefully guarded, have nothing to do with pilgrimage, which is ex- 
posed to many dangers.” When king Chandraprabha heard this speiJch 
of his ministers’, he answered them, “ Away with doubts and hesitations ! 
I must certainly go for my father’s sake ; and I must visit the sacred 
waters, while I am young and strong enough. Who knows what will 
take place hereafter, for the body perishes in a moment ? And you must 
guard my kingdom until my return.” When the ministers hoard this 
resolve of the king’s, they remained silent. So the king got ready all the 
requisites for tlie journey. Then, on an auspicious day, the king bathed, 
made offerings to the lire, gave complimentary presents to Brahmans, and 
ascended a chariot to which the liorses were yoked, subdued in spirit and 
wearing the dress of an ascetic,* and started on his pilgrimage. With diffi- 
culty did he induce the feudal chiefs, the Raj piits, the citizens, and the country 
people, who followed him as far as the frontier, to return, much against 
their will ; and so, throwing the burden of his realm upon his ministers, 
king Chandraprabha set out in the company of his private cha})lain, attend- 
ed by Brahmans in chariots. Ho was diverted by beholding various garbs, 
and hearing various languages, and by the other distractions of travel, and 
so seeing on his way all kinds of countries, in course of tune ho reached 
the Ganges. And he gazed upon that river, which seemed with the ridges of 
its waves to be making a ladder for mortals to ascend into heaven by ; and 
which might be said to imitate Ambika, since it sprang from the mountain 
Hiinavat, and playfully pulled in its course the hair of S'iva, and was 
worshipped by the divine Rishis and the Ganas. So ho descended from his 
chariot, and bathed in that river, and threw into it in accordance with pious 
custom the hones of king Suryaprabha. 

And after ho had given gifts and performed the h'dildha^ ho ascended 
the chariot, and set out, and in course of time reached Prayaguf celebrated 
by rishis^ where the meeting streams of the Ganges and Yamuna gleam for 
the welfare of men, like the line of dame and the line of smoko of the sacri- 
ficial butter blending together. There king Chandraprabha fasted, and 
performed with various pious actions, such as bathing, distribution of 
wealth, and so on, the solemn ceremony of the hdddha^ and then he went 
on to Varanasi, which seemed by the silken banners of its temples, tossed 

• I read with the Sanskrit College MS. prayatah for praydtah. The latter reading 
however gi\^s a fair sense. In si. 67 I road tishihaty, 

t The modem Allahabad. 
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up and down by gusts of wind, to cry out from afar, “ Come and attain 
salvation.** 

In that city he fasted for three days, and then worshipped S'iva with 
various meat-offerings, as became his own rank, and then set out for Gaya. 
As he travelled through the woods, the trees, which wore bent down by the 
weight of their fruit, and in which the birds were sweetly singing, seemed 
at every step to be bowing before him and praising him at the same <timo ; 
and the winds, throwing about the woodland flowers, seemed to honour 
him with posies. And so he crossed the forest districts and reached tlie 
sacred hill of Gaya.* And there he duly performed a Srdddha, in which he 
bestowed many gifts on Brahmans, and then ho entered the Holy Wood. 
And while he was offering the sacridcial cake to his father in the well of 
Gayd, there rose out of it three human hands to take the cake. When the 
king saw this, he was bewildered, and said to bis own Brahmans ; “ What 
does this moan ? Into which hand am I to put the cake ?” Tiiey said to 
him, “ King, this hand in which an iron spike is seen, is certainly the hand 
of a thief ; and this second hand, which holds a colander, f is the hand of a 
Brahman ; and this third hand, which has the ring and the auspicious marks, 
is the hand of a king. So wo do not know into which hand the sacridcial 

* Literally “head of Gaya.** When Gaya^nra was engaged in devotion on tho 
hill Kolahal ahmxt 30 miles from Gaya, Brahmi and tho other gods came to him, and 
asked him what ohjoct ho had in view. Ho said his wish was that his body might ho- 
como the holiest thing in tho world, so that all, who touched it, might at once obtain 
salvation. Tho ro(iuost was granted. But Yama complained to Brahimi, that no one 
now came to hell, so that his position had bccomo a sinecuro. Thereupon Brahma, 
after taking counsel with tho other gods, wont to Gayasura, and asked him to give his 
body for a place on which to perform a sacrifice. He consented. Then Brahma per- 
formed his sacrifice on tho body of Gayasura, placed several gods on it, and mado it 
immovable. His body now lies with its head towards tho north and its feet towards 
the south. It is therefore called Gayakshetra. Tho area of Gayakshetra is ton square 
miles. The interior part of Gayakshetra, about two squaro miles in extent, is called 
Gayasirah or the head of Gaya. A more usual form appears to be Gayasirah tho head 
of tho Asura Gaya. It is a little south-west of Bishnu Pad. Tho pilgrims oWor pindan 
there. The principal part of Gayasirah is called Gayamukha. S'raildhas are performed 
there. Dharmaranya which I have translated “ Holy wood” is a place in the east of 
Bodh Gayd, whore Dharmaraja performed a sacrifice. Gayakdpa or the well of 
Gaya is in the south-west of Gayasirah. Hero pindas are offered to ancestors who 
have been great sinners. The above note is summarized from some remarks by Babu 
Sheo Narain Trivedi, Deputy Inspector of Schools, mado for my information, at the 
request of W. Kemble, Esq. C. S., Magistrate of Gaya. Pandit Mahesa Chandra 
Nydyaratna has pointed out to me, that there is an account of tho glories of Gaya in 
tho Vdyu Purana, and another in the Padma Purana. [These agree pretty nearly 
with that given above.] See also Barth’s Religions of India, p. 278, note 2. 

t Used for filtering the soma-juice, see Bohtliugk and Roth, s. v, 
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t'like is to be put, or what all this means.” ‘When the Brahmans said this 
to the king, he was unable to arrive at any certain decision. 

When the Vetala, on the shoulder of the king, had told this wonderful 
tale, he said to king Trivikramasena, “ Now into whose hand should the 
cake have been put ? Let your Highness tell me that ; and remember the 
previous condition is still binding on you.” 

When king Trivikramasena, who was well versed in law, heard this 
from the Vetala, he broke silence, and answered him ; “ The sacrificial cake 
should have been placed in the hand of the thief, for king Chandraprabha 
was his son, raised up to him by his appointment, and he was not the son 
of either of the other two. For though the Brahman begot him, he cannot 
bo considered his father, as he sold himself for money for that one night. 
However he might have been considered the son of king Suryaprabha, be- 
cause ho had the sacraments performed for him, and brouglit him up, if 
the king had not received his wealth for the purpose. For the gold, 
wliich was placed at the head of the child in the cradle, was the price paid 
to king Suryaprabha for bringing him up, and other services. Accordingly 
king Chandraprabha was the son, begotten by another man, of that thief, 
wlio received his mother with the pouring of water over the hands, who 
gave the order for his being begotten, and to whom all that wealth be- 
longed ; and ho ought to have placed the sacrificial cake in the thief’s hand ; 
this is my opinion.” ^ 

When the king said this, the Vetala left his shoulder, and went to liis 
own place, and king Trivikramasena again went after him to bring him 
back. 

Note. 

It appears from tho analysis which Ooaterley gives of the Sanskrit original by 
S'ivadasa, that tho Hindi version resembles more nearly tho version in the text. In the 
Sanskrit original there is no touching of the thief ; Hhanavati of her own accord 
enters into a conversation with him. Tho advice to expose tho child at the king’s door 
is given hy the grandmother, after hearing the daughter’s dream, Tho king does not 
fetch tho hoy himself, but has him brought. 


CHAPTER XCIV. 
(Vetala 20.) 


Then tting Trivikramasena went and took down that Vetala from the 
fl^o^a-tree, and putting him on his shoulder, started off with him again. 
And when he had set out in silence, the Vetala spake to him from his 



shoulder ; “ King, what is the meaning of tliis persistency of yours ? Go, 
Onjoy the good of the night ; it is not fitting that you should carry me to 
that wicked mendicant. However, if you are obstinately bent on it, so be 
it ; but listen to this one story.” 

Story of the Brahman boy, who offered TllCre is a city called Chitra- 

himsclf up to save the life of the liny. kiita,* * * § rightly SO named, where the 

established divisions of the castes never stop across the strict line of 
demarcation. In it there lived a king, named Chandravaloka, the crest- 
jewel of kings, who rained showers of nectar into the eyes of those devoted 
to him. Wise men praised him as the binding-post of the clej)hant of 
valour, the fountain-head of generosity, and the pleasure-pavilion of beauty. 
There was one supreme sorrow in the heart of that young prince, that, 
though ho enjoyed all kinds of prosperity, ho could not obtain a suitable 
wife. 

Now, one day, the king, accompanied by mounted attendants, went 
out to a great forest to hunt, in order to dispel that sorrow. There ho 
cleft with continual shafts the herds of wild swine, as the sun, shining 
in the dun sky,t disperses the darkness with his rays. Surpassing Arjuna 
in strength, ho made the lions, impetuous in fight, and terrible with their 
yellow manes, repose upon beds of arrows. Like Indra in might, ho 
stripped of their wingsj the mountain-like S'arahhas, .uid laid them low 
with the blows of his darts hard as the thunder-bolt. In the ardour of the 
chase he felt a^loiiging to penetrate into the centre of the wood alone, so ho 
urged on his horse with a smart blow of his heel. The horse, being exceed- 
ingly excited by that blow of bis heel, and by a stroke of the whip, cared 
neitlier for rough nor smooth, bub darting on with a speed exceeding that 
of the wind, in a moment traversed ten yojanas, and carried the king, tho 
functions of whose senses were quite paralysed, to anotlier forest. 

There the horse stopped, and the king, having lost his bearings, roam- 
ed about wearied, until be saw near him a broad lake, which seemed to 
make signs to him to approach with its lotuses, that, bent down towards 
him and then raised again by the wind, seemed like beckoning hands.§ So 
he went up to it, and relieved his horse by taking off its saddle and letting 
it roll, and bathed and watered it, and then tied it up in the shade of a 
tree, and gave it a heap of grass. Then ho bathed himself, and drank watci*^ 


• t. tf., wonderful peak. 

f Here there is probably a pun. Tho phrase may mean that Uie kini* deligliLi'd 
in tho dark-grey skins of tho pigs. 

X This alludes to Indra’s clipping with his bolts the wings of tin; mountains. 
The Sarabha is a fabnlous eight-logged animal. 

§ Tho natives of India beckon in this way. 
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and so dispelled his fatigue, and then he let his eye wander hither and 
thither in the delightful environs of the lake. And in one part he saw, at 
the foot of an oio^«-tree, a wonderfully beautiful hermit’s daughter, 
accompanied by her friend. She wore garlands of flowers, and a dress of 
bark, which became her well. And she looked exceedingly charming on 
account of the elegant way in which her hair was plaited together after the 
hermit fashion. And the king, who had now fallen within the range of 
the arrows of love, said to himself ; “ Who can this be ? Can it be Savitri 
come to bathe in the lake ? Or can it be Gauri, who has slipped away from 
the arms of S'iva, and again betaken herself to asceticism ? Or can it be 
the beauty of the moon that has taken upon herself a vow, as the moon has 
set, now that it is day ? So 1 hiid better approach her quietly and find out.” 
Having thus reflected, the king approaclied that maiden. 

But when she saw him coming, her eyes were bewildered by his beauty, 
and her hand relaxed its grasp on the garland of flowers, which she had 
before begun to weave, and she said to herself ; “ Who is this that has 
found his way into such a wood as this ? Is he a Siddba or a Vidyadhara ? 
In truth his beauty might satisfy the eyes of the whole world.” When 
these thoughts had passed through her mind, she rose up, and modestly 
looking askance at him she proceeded to go away, though her legs seemed 
to want all power of movement. 

Then the polite and dexterous monarch approached her and said, “ Fair 
one, I do not ask you to welcome and entertain a person seeif for the first 
time, who has come from a distance, and desires no fruit other than that 
of beholding you j but how is your running away from him to be reconcil- 
ed with the obligations of hermit life When the king said this, the lady’s 
attendant, who was equally dexterous, sat down there, and entertained the 
king. 

Then the eager king said to her with an affectionate manner, “ Worthy 
lady, what auspicious family is adorned by this friend of yours ? What are 
the ear-nectar-distilling syllables of her name ? And why does she torture 
in this wilderness, with the discipline appropriate to ascetics, her body, 
which is soft as a flower?’^ When her friend heard this speech of the 
king’s, she answered ; “ This is the maiden daughter of the great hermit 
Kanva, born to him by Menaka ; she has been brought up in the hermit- 
age, and her name is Indivaraprabhd. She has come here to bathe in this 
lake by permission of her father, and her father’s hermitage is at no great 
distance from this place.” 

When she said this to the king, he was delighted, and ho mounted his 
horse, and «et out for the hermitage of the hermit Kanva, with the inten- 
tion of asking him for that daughter of his. He left his horse outside tho 
hermitage, and then he entered with modest humility its enclosure, which was 
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full of hermits with matted hair, and coats of bark, thus resembling iti 
appearance its trees. And in the middle of it he saw the hermit Kanva 
surrounded with hermits, delighting the eye with his briglitness, like the 
moon surrounded with planets. So he went up to him, and worshipped him, 
embracing his feet. Tlie wise hermit entertained him and dispelled his fatigue, 
and then lost no time in saying to him ; “ My son Chandravaloka, listen to 
the good advice which I am about to give you. You know how all living 
creatures in the world fear death : so why do you slay without cause these 
poor deer? The Disposer appointed the weapon of the warrior for the 
protection of the terrilied. So rule your subjects righteously, root up your 
enemies, and secure fleeting fortune and her gifts by the warlike trainitig 
of horse, and elephant, and so on. Dnjoy the delights of rule, give gifts, 
diffuse your fame throughout the world, but abandon the viee of hunting, 
the cruel sport of death. What is the profit of that mischievous hunting, 
in which slayer, victim, and horse* aro all eipially beside themselves ? 
Have you have not heard what happened to Pandu ?” 

The intelligent king, Chandravaloka, heard and accepted cheerfully this 
advice of the hermit Kanva, and then answered him, “ Reverend Sir, I have 
been instructed by you ; you have done mo a great favour ; I renounce hunt- 
ing, let living creatures be hencefortli free from alarm.” When the her- 
mit heard that, he said, “ I am j^lcased with you for thus granting security 
to living creatures ; so choose whatever boon you desire.” When tho her- 
mit said this, the king, who knew his time, said to him, “ If you are satisfied 
with me, then give me your daughter Indivaraprabha.” When the king 
made this request, the hermit bestowed on him his daughter, who had just 
returned from bathing, born from an Apsaras, a wife meet for him. Then 
the wives of the hermits adorned her, and tho marriage \vas solemnized, 
and king Chandravaloka mounted his horse and set out thence quickly, 
taking with him his wife, whom the ascetics followed as far as the 
limits of tho hermitage with gushing tears. And as he went along, tho 
sun, seeing that the action of that day had been prolonged,! sat down, as 
if wearied, on the peak of tho mountain of setting. And in course of 
time appeared the gazelle-eyed nymph of night, overflowing with love, 
veiling her shaj^e in a violet robe of darkness. 

Just at that moment the king found on the road an aSvattha-trea, on 
tho bank of a lake, the water of which was as transparent as a good 
man’s heart. And seeing that that spot was overshadowed with dense 
boughs and leaves, and was shady and grassy, he made up his mind that 

♦ The Sanskrit College MS. re.ads vdhyaaya^ which I have followed. 

1“ The Sanskrit Colh^go MS. gives durddhva-yammia-klnutum vikshya tarnnripatiin 
taddf having seen that tho king was wearied with his long journey. 
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he would pass the night there. Then he dismounted from his horse, and 
gave it grass and water, and rested on the sandy bank of the lake, and drank 
water, and cooled himself in the breeze ; and then ho lay down with that 
hermit’s daughter, under that tree, on a bed of flowers. And at that time 
the moon arose, and removing the mantle of darkness, seized and kissed 
the glowing face of the East. And all the quarters of the heaven were free 
from darkness, and gleamed, embraced and illuminated by the rays of the 
moon, so that there was no room for pride.* And so the beams of the 
moon entered the insterstices in tlie bower of creepers, and lit up the space 
round the foot of the tree like jewel-lamps. 

And the next morning the king left his bed, and after the morning prayer, 
he made ready to set out with his wife to rejoin his army. And then the 
moon, that had in the night robbed the cheeks of the lotuses of their beauty, 
lost its brightness, and slunk, as if in fear, to the hollows of the western 
mountain ; for the sun, flery-red with anger, as if desirous to slay it, 
lifted bis curved sword in his outstretched fingers. f At that moment 
there suddenly came there a Bnihman demon, black as soot, with hair 
yellow as the lightning, looking like a thunder -cloud. He had made 
himself a wreath of entrails ; ho wore a sacrificial cord of hair ; he was 
gnawing the flesh of a man’s head, and drinking blood out of a skull. 
The monster, terrible with projecting tusks, uttered a horrible loud laugh, 
and vomiting fire with rage, menaced the king in the following words, 
“ Villain ! know that I am a Brahman demon, Jvalamukha by name, and 
this ahattha-traa my dwelling is not trespassed upon even by gods, but 
thou hast presumed to occupy and enjoy it with thy wife. So receive from 
me, returned from my nightly wanderings, the fruit of thy presumption. 
I, even I, 0 wicked one, will tear out and devour the heart of thee, 
whose mind love has overpowered, aye, and I will drink thy blood.” 

When the king heard this dreadful threat, and saw that his wife was 
terrified, knowing that the monster was invulnerable, he humbly said to 
him in his terror, “ Pardon the sin which I have ignorantly committed 
against you, for I am a guest come to this your hermitage, imploring your 
protection. And I will give you what you desire, by bringing a human 
victim, whose flesh will glut your appetite ; so be appeased, and dismiss 
your anger.” When tho Brdhman demon beard this speech of the king’s, 
he was pacified, and said to himself, So be it! That will do.” Then he 
said Ifeo the king, “ I will overlook the insult you have offered mo on the 
following conditions. You must find a Brahman boy, who, though seven 
years old and intelligent, is of so noble a character that ho is ready to offer 

• Tho passage is full of puns; “ darkness” means tho quality of darkness in the 
mind : anif illuminated means also “calmed.” 

t There is also an allusion to the circle of the sun’s rays. 
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himself for your sake. And his mother and father must place him on the 
earth, and hold him hrmly by the hands and feet, while he is being sacrificed. 
And when you have found such a human victim, you must yourself slay 
him with a sword-stroke, and so offer him up to me on the seventh day 
from this. If you comply with these conditions, well and good ; but, if 
not, king, I will in a moment destroy you and all your court.” When 
the king heard this, in his terror he agreed at once to the conditions 
proposed, and the Brahman demon immediately disappeared. 

Then king Chandra valoka mounted his horse, and set out with Indivara- 
prabha in quest of his army, in a state of the utmost despondency, lie 
said to himself, “ Alas ! I, bewildered by hunting and love, have suddenly 
incurred destruction like Pandu ;* fool that I am ! For whence can I 
obtain for this Rakshasa a victim, such as he has described? So I will go 
in the meantime to my own town, and see what will happen.” While thus 
reflecting, he met his own army, that had come in search of him, and with 
that and his wife he entered his city of Ohitrakuta. Then the whole king- 
dom rejoiced, when they saw that he had obtained a suitable wife, but the 
king passed the rest of the day in suppressed sorrow. 

The next day he communicated to his ministers in secret all that had 
taken place, and a discreet minister among them sai l to him, “ Do not bo 
downcast, king, for I will search for and bring you such a victim, for tho 
earth contains many marvels.” 

When the minister had consoled the king in these words, he 
had made with tho utmost rapidity a golden image of a seven-years- 
old child, and he adorned its ears with jewels, and placed it on a 
chariot, and had it carried about in tho towns, villages, and stations of 
herdsmen. And while that imago of a child was being carried about, 
the minister had the following proclamatioji continually made in front of 
it, with beat of drum ; “ If a Brahman boy of seven 3'^ears old will willing- 
ly offer himself to a Brahman demon for the good of the community, and 
if his mother and father will permit the brave boy to offer himself, and 
will bold his hands and feet while ho is being slain, the king will give to 
that boy, who is so eager to benefit his parents as to comply with these 
conditions, this imago of gold and gems, together with a hundred villages.” 

Now it happened that a certain seven-years-old Brahman boy, living on a 
royal grant to Brahmans, who was of great courage and admirable character, 
heard this proclamation. Even in his childhood this boy had always 
taken pleasure in benefiting his fellow-men, as he had practised that virtue 
in a former life ; in fact he seemed like the ripe result of the merits of 
the king’s subjects incarnate in bodily form. So he came and said to the 
men who were making this proclamation, “ I will offer myself up for your 

* See Vol. I, p. 1C6. 



good ; but first, I will go and inform my parents ; then I will return to 
you.” When he said this to them, they were delighted, and they let him 
go. So he went home, and folding his hands in an attitude of supplication, 
he said to his parents ; “ I wish to offer for the good of the community 
this perishable body of mine ; so permit me to do so, and put an end to 
your poverty. For if I do so, the king will give me this image of myself, 
made of gold and gems, together with a hundred villages, and on receiving 
them, I will make them over to you. In this way I shall pay my debt to 
you, and at the same time beneiit my fellow-meii ; and your poverty will 
be at an end, and you will have many sons to replace me.” 

As soon as bo bad said this, his parents answered him ; “ What is this 
that you say, son ? Are you distracted with wind ? Or are you planet-struck ? 
Unless you are one of these, how could you talk in this wild way ? Who 
would cause his son’s death for the sake of wealth ? What child would sacri- 
fice its body ?” When the boy heard this speech of his parents, he rejoined ; 
“ I do not speak from a disordered intellect ; hear my speech, which is full of 
sense. This body, which is full of indescribable impurities, which is loath- 
some by its very birth, and the abode of pain, will soon perish* anyhow. 
So wise men say that the only solid and permanent thing in a fleeting 
universe is that merit which is acquired by means of this very frail and 
perishable body.f And what greater merit can there bo than the benefiting 
of all creatures ? So, if I do not show devotion to my parents, what fruit 
shall I reap from my body ?” By this speech and others of the same kind 
the resolute boy induced his weeping parents to consent to his wish. And he 
went to the king’s servants, and obtained from them that golden image, to- 
gether with a grant of a hundred villages, and gave them to his parents. Then 
ho made the king’s servants precede him, and went quickly, accompanied by 
his parents, to the king in Chitrakuta. Then king Chandravaloka, behold- 
ing arrived the boy, whose couragej was so perfect, and who thus resembled 
a bright protecting talisman, was exceedingly delighted. So he had him 
adorned with garlands, and anointed with unguents, and putting him on 
the back of an elephant, he took him with his parents to the abode of the 
Brahman demon. 

Then the chaplain drew a circle near the ahaUJia-ixQQ, and performed 
the requisite rites, and made an oblation to the fire. And then the Brah- 
man demon Jvalamukha appeared, uttering a loud laugh, and reciting the 
Vedas, His appearance was very terrible ; he was drunk with a full draught 
of blood, yawning, and panting frequently ; his eyes blazed, and be darkened 
the whole horizon with the shadow of his body. Then king Chandravaloka, 

* Vin^^yaim should bo vindiyeva. 

t I follow tho Sanskrit College MS. which reads etmdtyasdniyi. 

J T^as means courage and also brightness. 
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beholding him, bent before him, and said ; “ Adorable one, I have brought 
jou tills human sacrifice, and it is now the seventh day, gentle Sir, since 
I promised it you ; so be propitious, receive this sacrifice, as is due.’^ 
When the king made this request, the Brahman dcMnoii looked at the 
Braliman boy, licking the corners of his month with his tongue.’*^ 

At that moment the noble boy, in bis joy, said to himself, “ Lot not 
the merit, which I acquire by this sacrifice of my body, gain for me heaven, 
or even a salvation which involves no benefits to others, but may I bo 
privileged to offer up my body for the benefit of others in birth after 
birth !” While he was forming this aspiration, the heaven was suddenly 
filled with the chariots of the heavenly host, who rained llowers. 

Then the boy was placed in front of the Braliman demon, and liis 
mother took hold of his hands and his father of his feet. Then the king 
drew his sword, and prepared to slay him ; but at that moment the child 
laughed so loudly, that all there, the Brahman demon included, abandoned 
the occupation in which they were engaged, and in their astonishment put 
their palms together, and bowing, looked at his face. 

When the Vetala had told this entertaining and romantic tale, he 
once more put a question to king Trivikramasena ; “ So tell me, king, what 
was the reason that the boy laughed in such an awful moment as that of 
his own death ? I feel great curiosity to know it, so, ii you know, and do 
not tell me, your head shall split into a hundred pieces.” 

When the king heard this from the Vetala, he answered him, Hear 
what was the meaning of that child’s laugh. It is well known that a weak 
creature, when danger comes upon it, calls upon its father or mother to 
save its life. And if its father and mother be gone, it invokes the protec- 
tion of the king who is appointed to succour the aillicted, and if it cannot 
obtain the aid of the king, it calls upon the deity under whose special 
protection it is. Now, in the case of that child, all those were present, and 
all behaved ifi exactly the opposite manner to what might have been ex- 
pected of them. The child’s parents held its hands and feet out of greed 
of gain, and the king was eager to slay it, to save his own life, and the 
Brahman demon, its protecting deity, was ready to devour it. The child 
said to itself ; ‘ To think that these should be thus deluded, being led so 
much astray for the sake of the body, which is perishable, loathsome 
within, and full of i)aiii and disease. Why should they have such a strange 
longing for the continuance of the body, in a world in which Brahma, Indra, 
Vishnu, S'iva, and the other gods must certainly perish.’ Accordingly 
the Brahman boy laughed out of joy and wonder, joy at feeling that he 
had accomplished his object, and wonder at beholding the marvellous 
\ strangeness of their delusion.” 

♦ Aarikkanhii is probably a misprint for arikkanim. 
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When the king had said this, he ceased, and the Vetala immediately 
left his shoulder, and went back to his own place, disappearing by liis 
magic power. But the king, without hesitating for a moment, rapidly 
pursued him ; the hearts of great men, as of great seas, are firm and 
unshaken. 

Note. 

Oesterley (p. 210) tells us that a boy is in the same way sold to a king as a victim 
in the 32nd tale of the Turkish collection of tales, called “ The Forty Viziers,” When 
the king is about to rip up the child’s body, the child laughs for the same reason as 
in our text. The cause of the sacrifice is however different. The king is to be healed 
by placing his feet in the body of a boy. 

The promise of a golden image to any one who is willing to sacrifice his life is 
also found in the Bengali edition of the Sinhasana-dvatrinsati. A rich man makes a 
golden image, with an inscription on it to the effect that whoever is willing to sacrifice 
his life shall have it. Vikramaditya goes to the place disguised, and cuts off his head, 
but the goddess heals him, (Benfoy’s Panchatantra, Vol. I, p. 109.) 


CHAPTER XCV. 
(Vetala 21.) 


Then king Trivikramasena again went and took the Vetala from the 
akha-iroQ, and carried him along on hia shoulder. And as he was going 
along, the Vetala again said to the king, Listen, king, I will tell you a 
story of violent attachment.” 

Story of Amngamanjari, her husband There is a city called Visala, 
Manivarman^andtheBrahmanKamaldkara. which is like a second city of Indra, 

made by the Creator on earth, for the sake of virtuous people who have 
fallen from heaven. In it there lived a fortunate king, named Padma- 
nabha, who was a source of joy to good men, and excelled king Bali. In 
the reign of that king there lived in that city a great merchant, named 
Arthadatta, who surpassed in opulence the god of wealth. And to him 
there was horn a daughter named Anangamanjari, who was exhibited on 
earth by the Creator as a likeness of a heavenly nymph. And that mer- 
chant gave her to the son of a distinguished merchant, dwelling in Tamra- 
lipti, and named Maiiivarman. But as he was very fond of his daughter 
Anangamanjari, because she was his only child, he would not let her leave 
his house, but kept her there with her husband. But Anangamanjari’s 
husband Manivarman was as distasteful to her, as a biting bitter medicine to 
a sick man. But that lOvely one was dearer than life to her husband, as 
wealth hardly won and long hoarded is to a miser. 
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Now once on a time that Manivarman, longing to see his parents, went 
to his home in Tainralipti to visit them. After some days had passed, the 
hot season descended upon the land, impeding tlie journey of men absent 
from home with the sharp shafts of the sun’s rays. The winds blow laden 
with the fragrance of the jasmine and truinpet-llower, and seemed like the 
hot* * * § sighs of the cardinal points on account of the departure of spring. 
Lines of dust raised by the wind flew up to heaven, like messengers sent 
by the heated earth to hasten the approach of the clouds. The days pass- 
ed slowly, like travellers exhausted by the severe heat, and longing for the 
shade of the trees. The nights, pale-gleaming with moonbeams, became 
exceedinglyt reduced owing to the loss of the spring with all its happy 
meetings. 

One day in that season, that merchant’s daughter Anangamanjari was 
sitting with her intimate friend in a lofty window of her house, white with 
sandal- wood ointment, and elegantly dressed in a thin garment of silk. 
While there, she saw a young Brahman, named Kamalakara, the son of the 
king’s chaplain, passing by, and he looked like the god of Love, risen from 
his ashes, going to find llati. And when Kamalakara saw that lovely one 
overhead, like the orb of the moon,J he was full of joy, and became like a 
cluster of ^’www^/fj-flowers. The sight of those two young persons became 
to one another, by the mighty command of Ciipid, a pricL’ess§ fascination 
of the mind. And the two were overcome by passion, which rooted up their 
modesty and carried away by a storm of love-frenzy, which flung their 
minds to a distance. And Kamalakara’s companion, as soon as he saw 
that his friend was love-smitten, dragged him off, though with difficulty, 
to his own house. 

As for Anangamanjari, she enquired what his name was, and having 
no will of her own, slowly entered the house witli that confidante of hers. 
There she was grievously afflicted with the fever of love, and thinking on. 

' er beloved, she rolled on the bed, and neither saw nor heard anything. 
Auer two or three days had passed, being ashamed and afraid, unable to 
bear the misery of separation, thin and pale, and despairing of union with 
her beloved, which seemed a thing impossible, she determined on suicide. 
So, one night, when her attendants were asleep, she went out, drawn as it 
were, by tlie moon, which sent its rays through the window, like fingers, 
and made for a tank at the foot of a tree in her own garden. There she 
approached an image of the goddess Chaiidi, her family deity% that had 

• ushmd should probably bo ushnd. 

t In the Sanskrit Collogo ISIS, ati is inserted before durhalatdm. 

J The moon is the patron of the kuviuda, ; tho sun of the kamala or lotus* 
Katnaldkara means a collection of kamalas. 

§ The Sanskrit College MS. reads achurnam without powder. 
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been set up with much magnificence by her father, and she bowed before 
the goddess, and praised her, and said, “ Though I have not obtained 
Kamalakara for a husband in this life, let him be my husband in a future 
birth !” When the impassioned woman had uttered these words in front of 
the goddess, she made a noose with her upper garment, and fastened it to 
an aso^rt-trce. 

In the meanwhile it happened that her conSdante, who was sleeping 
in the same room, woke up, and not seeing her there, went to the garden to 
look for her. And seeing her there engaged in fastening a noose round 
her neck, she cried out, “ Stop ! stop !” and running up, she cut that noose 
which she had made. Anangamanjari, when she saw that her confidante 
had come and cut the noose, fell on the ground in a state of great affliction. 
Her confidante comforted her, and asked her the cause of her grief, and 
she at once told her, and went on to say to her, “ So you see, friend Malatika, 
as I am under the authority of my parents and so on, and have little 
chance of being united to my beloved, death is my highest happiness.” 
While Anangamanjari was saying these words, she was exceedingly tortured 
with the fire of Love’s arrows, and being overpowered with despair, she 
fainted away. 

Her friend Malatika exelaimed, “ Alas ! the command of Cupid is 
hard to resist, since it has reduced to this state this friend of mine, who 
was always laughing at other misguided women, who shewed a want of 
self-restraint.*” Lamenting in these words, slio slowly brought Ananga- 
manjari round with cold water, fanning, and so on, and in order to allay 
her heat, she made her a bed of lotus-leaves, and placed on her heart a 
necklace cool as snow. Then Anangamanjari, with her eyes gushing with 
tears, said to her friend, “ Friend, the necklace and the other applications 
do not allay my internal heat. But do you by your cleverness accomplish 
something which will really allay it. Unite me to my beloved, if you 
wish to preserve my life.” Wlien she said this, Malatika lovingly answered 
her, “ My friend, the niglit is now almost at aii'end, but to-morrow 1 will make 
an arrangement with your beloved, and bring him to this very place. So 
in the meanwhile control yourself, and enter your house.” When she said 
this, Anangamanjari was pleased, and drawing the necklace from her neck, 
she gave it to her as a present. And she said to her, “ Now go to your 
house, and early to-morrow go thence to the house of my beloved, and may 
you prosper !” Having dismissed lier confidante in these words, she entered 
her own apartments. 

And early next morning, her friend Malatika went, without being seen 
by any one, to the house of Kamalakara ; and searching about in the 

• I take anydvinitavanitdhdsini as one word, and read vilapanti instead of 
%ilapant{m. 
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garden, she saw him at the foot of a tree. He was rolling about, burning 
witli the fire of love, on a bed composed of lotus-leaves moistened with 
iandal-wood juice, and a confidential friend of his was trying to give him 
relief by fanning him with a plantain-leaf. She said to herself, Is it 
possible that he has been reduced to this stage of love’s malady by separa- 
tion from her” ? So she remained there in concealment, to find out the 
truth about it. 

In the meanwhile that friend of Kamalakara’s said to him, “ Cast 
your eye, my friend, for a moment round this delightful garden, and cheer 
up your heart. Do not give way to despondency.” When tlie young 
Brahman heard this, he answered his friend, “ My friend, my heart has 
been taken from me by Anangamanjari the merchant’s daugliter, and my 
breast left empty ; so how can I cheer up my heart. Moreover Love, 
finding me robbed of my heart, has made me a quiver for his arrows ; so 
enable me to get hold of that girl, who stole it.” 

When the young Brahman said that, Malati lea’s doubts were removed, 
and she was delighted, and showed herself, and went up to him, and said, 
“ Happy man, Anangamanjari has sent me to you, and I hereby give you 
her message, the meaning of which is clear, ‘ What sort of conduct is this 
for a virtuous man, to enter a fair one’s bosom by forc'\ and after stealino* 
away her heart, to go off without showing himself.’ ic is strange too 
that though you have stolen the lady’s heart, she now wishes to surrender to 
you herself and her life. For day and night she furnaces forth from her hot 
sighs, which appear like smoke rising from the fire of love in her burnino* 
heart. And her tear-drops, black with collyrium, fall frequently, looking 
."ke bees attracted by the fragrance of her lotus-like face. So if you like 
I will say what will be for the good of both of you.” 

When Malatika said this, Kamalakara answered her, “ My good lady, 
this speech of yours, though it comforts me by shewing that my beloved 
loves me, terrifies me, as it tells that the fair one is in a state of unhappi- 
ness. So you are our only refuge in this matter ; do as you think best.” 
When Kamalakara said this, Malatika answered, “ I will to-niglit bring 
Anangamanjari secretly into the garden belonging to her house, and you 
must t.tke care to be outside. Then I will manage by some device of mine 
to let you in, and so you will be able to see one another in accordance 
with your wishes.” When Malatika had by these words delighted J;ho 
young Brahman, she went away, having accomplished her object, and 
delighted Anangamanjari also. 

Then the sun, in love with the twilight, departed somewhere or other 
together with the day, and the heaven adorned itself, placing the moon on 
its western quarter, like a patch on the forehead. And the pure white 
^umuda-cluster laughed joyously with the cheerful faces of its opeiied 
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flowers, as if to say, “ Fortune has left the lotus-cluster and come to 
me.” Thereupon the lover Kamalakara also adorned himself, and full of 
impatience, slowly approached the outside of the door that led into the 
garden of Anangamanjaii’s house. Then Malatika managed to bring 
into that garden Anangamanjari, who had with difficulty got through 
the day. And she made her sit in the middle of it, in a bower of 
mango-trees, and went out, and brought in Kamalakara also. And when 
he entered, he beheld Anangamanjari in the midst of dense-foliaged 
trees, as gladly as the traveller beholds the shade . 

While he was advancing towards her, she saw him, and as the violence 
of her passion robbed her of shame, she eagerly ran forward, and threw her 
arms round his neck. She faltered out, “ Where are you going ? I 
have caught you,” and immediately her breath was stopped by the 
weight of excessive joy, and she died. And she fell on the ground, like 
a creeper broken by the wind. Alas ! strange is the course of love, that 
is terrible in its consequences. When Kamalakara beheld that misfor- 
tune, which was terrible as a thunder-stroke, he said, ” Alas ! what is this ?” 
and fell senseless on the ground. In a moment he recovered consciousness j 
and then he took his beloved up in his arms, and embraced and kissed her, and 
lamented much. And then he was so violently oppressed by excessive weight 
of sorrow, that his heart burst asunder at once, with a crack. And when 
Malatika was lamenting over their corpses, the night, seeing that both 
these lovers had met their end, came to an end, as if out of grief. And 
the next day, the relations of both, hearing from the gardeners what had 
happened, came there distracted with shame, wonder, grief, and bewilder- 
ment. And they remained for a long time doubtful what to do, with 
faces downcast from distress ; bad women are a grievous affiiction, and a 
source of calamity to their family. 

At this moment Manivarman, the husband of Anangamanjari, came, 
full of longing to see her, from bis father’s house in Tamralipti. When 
he reached his father-in-law’s house, and heard what had taken place, he 
came running to that garden, with his eyes blinded with tears. There, 
beholding his wife lying dead by the side of another man, the passionate 
man at once yielded up his breath, that was heated with the tire of grief. 
Then the people there began to cry out, and to make an uproar, and all 
th^ citizens heard what had taken place, and came there in a state of 
astonishment. 

Then the goddess Chandi, who was close at hand, having been called 
down into that garden long ago by the father of Anangamanjari, was thus 
supplicated by her Ganas ; “ Goddess, this merchant Arthadatta, who has 
established an image of thee in his garden, has always been devoted to 
thee, so have mercy upon him in this his afllictioa.” When the beloved of 
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S^iva, the refuge of tbe distreesecl, heard this prayer of her Giinas, she gave 
command that the three should return to life, free from passion. So they 
all, by her favour, immediately arose, as if awaking from sleep, free from 
t\i( ^assion of love. Then all the people were full of joy, beholding that 
marvel ; and Kamalakara went home, with his face downcast from 
shame ; and Arthadatta, having recovered his daughter’’*' Anangamanjari, 
who looked thoroughly ashamed of herself, together with her husband, re- 
turned to his house in high spirits. 

When the Vetala had told this story that night on the way, he again 
put a question to king Trivikramasena. He said, “ King, tell me, which of 
those three, who were blinded by passion, was the most infatuated ? And 
remember, the curse beforementioned will take effect, if you know and do 
not say.” When the king heard this question of the Vetala’s, he answered 
him, “ It seems to me that Manivarman was the most infatuated with 
passion of the three. For one can understand those two dying, as 
they were desperately in love with one another, and their amorous condition 
had been fully developed by lapse of time. But Manivarman was terribly 
infatuated, for when he saw his wife dead of love for another man, and the 
occasion called for indignation, he was so far from being angry that, in his 
great love, he died of grief.” When the king had said this, the mighty 
Vetala again left his shoulder, and departed to his own plac?, and the king 
again went in pursuit of him. 

N'ote. 

Oosterloy, page 217, gives a story which resembles this in its conclusion. A king 
finds a girl being carried off by robbers. He delivers her and places her in a temple, 
promising to bring her food. But on his way he meets a kuttiut^ who conducts him to 
another girl, with whom he falls desperately in love, and so forgets the girl he rescued. 
She is found hy a merchant. Ho takes hor to his house and sets food before her. 
Ho then kills a rat, and boasts of his valour ; (sco page IG of this volume.) This 
conduct, contrasted with that of tho king, makes the girl die of disgust. U’ho mer- 
chant kills himself. The king, not finding the first girl where ho left her, commits 
suicide. The Tcuttini considers that she has caused the death of throe persons, and 
kills herself in a fit of remorse. The Vetala asks, “Which of those four deaths was 
the most extraordinary ?“ Tho king answers, “ That of tho for tho others 

died of excess of passion.” 

♦ I insert sutdm at tho beginning of the line. The su is clear enough in the 
Sanskrit College MS. but the rest of tho word is illegible. 
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CHAPTER XCVI. 
(Vetala 22.) 


Then hing Trivikramasena again fetched tlie Vetiila from tlie top of 
the o&ia-tree, and put liim on his shoulder, and as he wa.s going alonn-, 
the Vetala said to him gn the way, “ King, you are good and brave, so 
hear this matchless tale.’* 


Story oj the four Brahman brotJiera who There lived once on the earth a 
rau^cilaledtheUy.,-. ^ ^ king, named Dharanivaraha, who was 

lord of the town of Pataliputra.* In his realm, wliich abounded in Brah- 
mans, there was a royal grant to Brahmans named Brahmastluila ; and on 
it there lived a Brahman of the name of Vishnusvamin. He had a wife 
that was as well-suited to him as the oblation to the fire. And in course 
of time he had four sons by her. And when they had learnt the Vedas, 
and passed their childhood, Vishnusvamin went to heaven, and his wife 
followed him. 

Then all his sons there, being in a miserable state, as they had no 
protectors, and having had all their property taken from them by their 
relations, deliberated together, and said, “ We have no means of support 
here, so why should we not go hence to the house of our maternal grand- 
fiither in the village named Yajnasthala ?” Having determined on this, they 
set out, living on alms, and after many days they reached the house of 
their maternal grandfather. Their grandfather was dead, but their mother’s 
brothers gave them shelter and food, and they lived in their house, engaged 
in reading the Vedas. But after a time, as they were paupers, their uncles 
came to despise them, and neglected to supply them with food, clothes, and 
other necessaries. 

Then their hearts were wounded by the manifest contempt shewn for 
them by their relations, and they brooded over it in secret, and then tb 
eldest brother said to the rest ; “ Well! brothers, what are we to do ? Destiny 
performs every thing, no man can do anything in this world at any place 
or time. For to-day, as I was wandering about in a state of distraction, 

I reached a cemetery ; and in it I saw a man lying dead upon the ground, 
with all his limbs relaxed. And when I saw him, I envied his state, and 


• I read with the Sanskrit College MS. Kummapurdkhyanayareharah. But 
Eummapurdkhye nagare svard^^ the reading of Professor Brockhaus’s text, would 
mean “ an independent monarch in the city of Pataliputra,” and would give almost as 
good a sense. 
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I said to myself ; ‘ Fortunate is this man, who is thus at rest, having got 
rid of his burden of grief.’ Sucdi was the reflection that then occurred to 
me ; so I determined to die : and I tried to hang myself by means of a 
rope fastened to the branch of a tree. I became uncoiiseious, but my 
breath did not leave my body ; and while I was in this state, the rope 
broke, and I fell to the earth. And as .soon as I recovered consciousness, 
I saw that some compassionate man was fanning me with his garment. 
He said to mo, ‘ Friend, say, why do you allow yourself to be thus afflicted, 
though you are wise ? For joy springs from good deeds, and pain from 
evil deeds, these are tlieir only sources. If your agitation is duo to pain, 
then perform good deeds ; how can you be so foolish as to desire to incur 
the pains of hell by suicide ?’ With the.se words that man consoled me, 
and then departed somewhere or other, but I have come here, having 
abandoned my design of committing suicide. So, you see that, if Destiny 
is adverse, it is not even possible to die. Now I intend to go to some holy 
water, and there consume my body with austerities, in order that I may 
never again endure the mi.sory of poverty.” 

When the eldest brotlier said this, his younger brothers said to him. 
Sir, why are you, though wise, afflieted with paiu merely because you are 
poor? Do you not know that riches pass away like an autumn cloud. 
Who can over CO ^nt on retaining Fortune or a fickle woman, t’mngli ])0 carry 
them off and guard them carefully, for both are insincere in their affection and 
secretly hostile to tlieir possessor ? So a wise, man must acipiire by vigorous 
exertion some eminent accomplishment, which will enable him frequently 
to bind* and load home by force riches which are like bounding deer.” 
When the eldest brother was addressed in this language by bis brothers, he 
at once recovered bis self-control, and said, What accomplishment of this 
kind should we acquire ?” Then they all considered and said to one 
another, “ We will search through the earth and acquire some magic 
power.” So having adopted this resolution, and fixed upon a trysting-place 
at which to meet, the four separated, going east, west, north and south. 

Aud in course of time they met again at the appointed spot, and asked 
one another what each had learned. Then one of them said, “ I have 
learned this magic secret ; if I find a bit of a bone of any animal,^ 
I can immediately produce on it the flesh of tliat animal.” When the 
second heard this speech of his brother’s, he said, When the flesh of any 
animal fias, been superinduced upon a piece of hone,. I know how to produce 
the skin and hair appropriate to that animal.” Tlien the third said, “ And 
when the hair and flesh and skin have been produced, I am able to create the 
limbs of the animal to which the hone belonged.” And the fourth said, 

* I follow the Sanskfit College MS. which reads baduhvd for huddhyd, 
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“ When the animal has its limbs properly developed, I know how to endow 
it with life.” 

When they had said this to one another, the four brothers went into 
the forest to find a piece of bone, on which to display their skill. There it 
happened that they found a piece of a lion’s bone, and they took it up 
without knowing to what animal it belonged. Then the first covered it 
with the appropriate fiesh, and the second in the same way produced on 
it all the requisite skin and hair, and the third completed the animal by 
giving it all its appropriate limbs, and it became a lion, and then the fourth 
endowed it with life. Then it rose up a very terrible lion, furnished with a 
dense shaggy mane, having a mouth formidable with teeth,* and with 
hooked claws at the end of its paws. And charging the four authors of its 
being, it slew them on the spot, and then retired glutted to the forest. So 
those Brahmans perished by making the fatal mistake of creating a lion: 
for who can give joy to his own soul by raising up a noisome beast ? 

So, if Fate be not propitious, an accomplishment, though painfully 
acquired, not only does not bring prosperity, but actually brings destruc- 
tion, For the tree of valour only bears fruit, as a general rule, when the 
root, being uninjured,! is watered with the water of wisdom, and when it 
is surrounded with the trench of policy. 

When the Vetala, sitting on the shoulder of the king, had told this 
tale on the way, that niglit, to king Trivikramasena, he went on to say to 
him, ‘‘ King, which of these four was guilty in respect of the production 
of the lion, that slow them all ? Tell me quickly, and remember that the 
old condition is still binding on you.” When the king heard the Vetala 
say this, lie said to himself, “ This demon wishes me to break silence, and 
so to escape from me. Never mind, I will go and fetch him again.” 
Having formed this resolution in his heart, he answered that Vetala, “ That 
one among them, who gave life to the lion, is the guilty one. For they 
protluced the fiesh, the skin, the hair, and the limbs, by magic power, without 
knowing what kind of animal they wore making : and therefore no guilt 
attaches to them on account of their ignorance. But the man, who, when 
he saw that the animal had a lion’s shape, gave life to it, in order to dis- 
play his skill, was guilty of tlie death of tliose Brahmans.” 

When the mighty Vetala heard this speech of the king’s, he again 
left his shoulder by magic power and went back to his own place, and the 
king again went in pursuit of him. 


* The Sanskjit College MS. gives the reading, sadanshtrdsmkaimmkhahy which 
I follow. 

t 1 read avikrite with the Sanskrit College MS. 
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Note. 

TKe story, as given in the Panchatantra (Benfey, Vol. II, p. 332), is somewhat 
different. Hero we have four brothers of wliom throe possess all knowledge, but one 
only possesses common sense. The first brother joins together the bones of the lion, 
the second covers them with skin, flesh, and blood, tlio third is about to give the 
animal life, when the brother, who possesses common st-iise, says “ If you raise him to 
life, he will kill us all. Finding that the third brother will not desist from his 
intention, ho climbs up a tree and so saves his life, while his three brothers are torn to 
pieces. 

In the Bahar-Dannsh (Scott) Vol. II, p. 290. the bones of a cow are joined to- 
gether by being sprinkled with water. See Benfey, Vol. I, p. 489. (Oostorloy’s 
Baital Pachisi, pp. 211-212.) 

CHAPTER XCVII. 

(Vet ala 23.) 

Then the noble king Trivikramasena went back, and again took down 
that Veiala from the and tliough the Vetala >ansformed him- 

self in all possible ways, he put him on his shoulder and started off with 
him in silence, and then tlie Vetala said to him, “ King, though the 
business in which you are engaged is not becoming to you, you exhibit in 
it undaunted perseverance ; so liateii, I will tell you a tale to dispel your 
fatigue.” 

S(ert/ of the Hermit who frst wept There is in the land of Kalinga 

und then danced. ^ City immed S'obhavati, like the 

city of Indra in heaven, the abode of those tliab act aright. It was ruled 
by a king named Pradyumna, whose sway was mighty, and who, like the god 
Pradyumna, was celebrated for his exceeding power and valour. The only 
detraction heard in his realm was that of tlie string from the bow, the 
only pressure that of the fingers on the cymbal, vice was only known in 
the name of the age,* and keenness only in the pursuit of knowledge. 

In a certain part of that town there was a grant named Vajnasthala, 
given by that king, on which many Brahmans wore settled. There lived 
on it a very wealthy Brahman who had mastered the Vedas, whose name 
was Yajnasoma, He maintained a sacrificial lire, and honoured guests, 
and the gods. After his youth was past, there was born to him by 

* Ouna means virtue and also string ; kara finger and tribute ; the kaliyuga^ or age 
of vice, is the last and worst. in 51. 2, mtiy perhaps moan “anger," as in 

79. si. 2. : see B, and 11. s. v. 



liis wife, who was in every way a suitable match for liim, an only son, the 
child of a hundred wishes. And that promising boy grew up in liis 
father’s house, and the Brahmans duly named him Devasoma. A^^d when 
he had attained the age of sixteen years, that boy, wlio captivated all by his 
knowledge, modesty, and other good qualities, suddenly died of a fever. 
Then Yajnasoma, together with Ids wife, remained lovingly embracing that 
dead boy, and lamenting over him, and refused for a long time to let him 
be taken away to be burnt. 

Then the old men assembled and reproved that Brahman in the 
following words, “ Brahman, are you not aware, though you know 
what is near and far, that the condition of this Fata Morgana of a 
world is frail as a bubble on w ater ? Look at those kings who tilled 
the earth with their armies, and enjoyed themselves in this world, 
deeming themselves immortal, lying on jewelled couches on the de- 
lightful summits of palaces, that resounded with the warbling of music, 
having their bodies anointed with sandal -wood ointment and other fra- 
grant unguents, and begirt with beautiful women. Even these no one 
could save from being consumed by flesh-devouring flames, lying alone on 
the funeral pyre in the cemetery wliitber the dead are followed by weeping 
friends, and when their extremities had been shrivelled, from being at last 
devoured by the jackals : much less can any others escape this fate. So tell 
us, wise man, what mean you by enibracing that corpse ?” Many other 
speeches of this kind did they address to him. 

At last with diflieulty his relations got him to stop clinging to his 
dead son, and then, after tiie body had been laid out, they put it on a bier, 
and with loud lamentations carried it to the burning-place, accompanied by 
many people who shed tears on account of the calamity. 

Now at that time there was dwelling in that cemetery an old Pasii- 
pata ascetic possessing supernatural power, who lived in a hut. His name 
was Vamasiva. liis body was emaciated with age and excessive asceticism, 
and bound round with veins, as if for fear that it would break. He was 
covered all over with hair white with ashes, his matted locks were yellow as 
lightning, and he looked like a second S'iva. When that hermit heard in the 
distance the lamentation of those people outside his hut, be said to the pupil 
that lived with him, “ Rise up ! go and find out the meaning of this confused 
noi.se outside in the cemetery, such as 1 never heard before, and come back 
quickly, and tell me.” Now tins pupil was one who had taken a vow of 
living on the products of begging ; lie was a fool, and a rogue, and an egoist, 
puffed up with contemplation, magical powers, and othei things of the kind, 
and at this time he was annoyed because his teacher had rebuked him. 
So, when his teacher gave him this order, he answered him, “ I will not 
go } go yourself, for my time for begging is fast slipping away.” When the 
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teacher heard that, he said, ** Out on you, fool, devoted to your belly ! 
Only halt* one watch of tlie day has passed : how can it be your time for 
beggingnow?” When the wicked pupil heard tlnit, ho was angry, and 
said to his teacher ; “ Out on you, you decrepit old creature ! I am no 
longer your pupil, and you are no longer my teacher. I will go elsewhere, 
carry this vessel yourselt.” When he had said this, ho put down in front 
of him his stick and water-vessel, and got up and went away. 

Then the hermit left his hut, laughing as he went, and came to tho 
place where the young Brahman had been brought to be burned. And 
when the hermit saw him, with the people lamenting for the flower of Ida 
youth, being afllicted with old age, and possessed of magical powers, he de- 
termined to enter his body. So he quickly went aside, and first wept aloud, 
and immediately afterwards ho danced with appropriate gesticulations.* Then 
the ascetic, longing to be young again, abandoned his own body, and at once 
entered by magic power that young Brahman’s body. And immediately the 
young Brahman on the pyre, which was ready prepared, returned to life, 
and rose up with a yawn. Wlien hi.s relations and all the j)eople saw that, 
they raised a loud shout of “ Hurrah ! he is alive ! ho is alive !” 

Then that ascetic, who was a mighty sorcerer, and had thus entered 
the young Brahman’s body, not intending to abandon his vow, told them 
all the following falsehood ; “ Just now, when I went to the (/her world, Sfiva 
himself restored my life to me, telling me that I must take upon me tho 
vow of a Pasupata ascetic. And I mu.st this moment go into a solitary 
place and support this vow, otherwi.se I cannot live, so depart you, and 
1 also will depart.” Saying this to all those present, tlic r(\soluto votary, 
bewildered with mixed feelings of joy and grief, dismissed them to their 
own liomes. And be himself went, and threw that former body of his 
into a ravine ; atid so that great magician, who bad taken the vow, having 
become young, went away to another place. 

When the Vetala bad told this story that night on the way, ho again 
said to king Trivikramasena, “ Tell me, king, why did that mighty magician, 
when entering another body, first weep, and then dance ? I have a great 
desire to know this.” 

When that king, who was a chief of sages, heard this question of tho 
Vetala’s, fearing the curse, he broke silence, and gave him this answer, 
Hear what the feelings of that ascetic were. Jtle was grieved because he 
thought that be was just going to ahaiulon that body, which had grown up 
with him through many years, by living in which he had acquired magic 
power, and which his parents had fondled, when he was a child, so he 
wept violently ; for affection for one’s body is a deeply rooted feeling. 

* Oesterley (p. 221,) tells us that a similar incident is found in the Thousand and 
One Nights, Breslau, Vol. I, p. 62. 
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But he danced for joy, because he thought tliat he was about to enter a 
new body, and that by means of that he would acquire greater magio 
power ; for to whom is not youth pleasing.” 

When the Vetala, who was inside that corpse, heard this speech of 
the king’s, he left his shoulder and went back to that rt.so/r/n-tree ; but that 
exceedingly undaunted monarch again ran after him, to recover him ; for 
the resolution of determined men surpasses in firmness the mighty moun- 
tains, and remains unshaken even at the end of a hilpa. 


CHArTER XCVIIL 

(Vetala 24.) 


Then the brave king Trivikramasena, disregarding the awful night, 
which in that terrible cemetery asstimed the appearance of a Rakshasi, 
being black with darkness, and having the flames of the funeral pyres for 
fiery eyes, again went to the asoka-tme^ and took from it the Vetala, and 
put him on his shoulder. 

And while he was going along with him, as before, the Vetala again 
said to that king, “ 0 king, I am tired out with going backwards and 
forwards, though you are not : so I will put to you one difiicult question, 
and mind you listen to me.” 

Story of the father that married the There was in the Dekkan a king 

daughter an^ the son that married the mother. Qf small province, who was named 

Bharma ; he was the chief of virtuous men, hut he had many relations who 
aspired to supplant him. He had a wife named Chandravati, who came 
from the land of Malava ; she wa.s of high lineage, and the most virtuous 
of women. And that king had born to him by that wife one daughter, 
who was not without cause named Lavanyavati.* 

And when that daughter had attained a marriageable age, king Dharma 
was ejected from his throne by his relations, who banded together and 
divided his realm. Then he fled from his kingdom at night with his wife 
and that daughter, taking with him a large number of valuable jewels, and 
he deliberately set out for Malava the dwelling-place of his father-in-law. 
And in the course of that same night he reached the Vindhya forest with 
his wife and daughter. And when he entered it, the night, that had 
escorted hiip thus far, took leave of him with drops of dew by way of 
tears. And the sun ascended the eastern mountain, stretching forth its 
• t. possessed of beauty. 
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first rays, like a warning hand, to dissuade him from entering that brigand- 
haunted wood. Then he travelled on through it with his wife and daughter, 
having his feet wounded with sharp points of ^w^vf-grass, and he reached a 
village of the IJhillas. It was full of men that robbed their neighbours 
of life and property, and shunned by the virtuous, like the strong city of 
Death. 

Then beholding the king from a distance with his dress and ornaments, 
many tS'avaras, armed with various weapons, ran to j)lunder him. When 
king Dharma saw that, he said to his daughter and wife, “ Tlie barbarians 
will seize on you first, so enter the wood in tliis direction.” Wlien the 
king said this to them, queen Chandravati and her daug’.iter Lavanyavati, 
in their terror, plunged into the middle of tlie wood. And tlie brave king, 
armed with sword and shield, killed many of the S'avaras, who came to- 
wards him, raining arrows. Then the chief Huinmon(.*d tlie whole village, 
and falling on the king, who stood there alone, they .slaslied his shiehi to 
pieces and killed him ; and then the host of bandits departed with his 
ornaments. And queen Chandravati, concealed in a thicket of the wood, 
saw from a distance her hu.sband slain : .".o in her bewilderment she fled 
with her daughter, and they entered another dmise forest a long distance 
off. There they found that the shadows of the ti’e^s, alllieted by the 
heat of midday, had laid themselves at tlieir cool roots, imitating travellei’s. 
So, tired and sad, the (pieeii sat down weeping with her daugl.ter, in a spot 
on the bank of a lotus-lake, under the shade of an ^/so/ru-tree. 

In the meanwhile a chief, who lived near, came to that forest on 
horseback, vvitli his son, to hunt. He was named Cnaiidasinba, and when 
he saw their footsteps imprinted in the dust, lie said to his son Sinha- 
parakrama, ” We will follow up these lovely and auspicious tr.icks, and if 
we lind the ladies to /hom they belong, you shall choo.se wliichevor you 
please of them ” Wlieii Ohandasinlia said this/, his son Sinhaparakrama 
said to him, ” I should like to have I'or a wife tlie one that has these small 
feet, for I know tliat she will be young and suited to me. But this one 
with large feet, being older than tlie other, will just suit you. When Chanda- 
sinlia heard this speech of bis son’s, he said to him, “ What is this that you 
say ? Your mother has only recently gone to heaven, and now that I have lost 
so good a wife, how can I desire another F” Wlieii Chandasinlia’s son heard 
that, he said to him, ” Father, do not say so, for the home of a Iiouseliolder 
is empty without a wife. Moreover, have you not heard the stanza com- 
posed by Muladeva ? ‘ Who, that is not a fool, enters that liouse in 

which there is no shapely love eagerly awaiting his return, which, though 
called a house, is really a prison without chains.’ So, father, my death will 
lie at your door, if you do not take as your wife that companion of the 
lady whom I have chosen,” 
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When Cliandasinba heard this speech of his son’s, lie approved it, and 
went on slowly with him, tracking up their footsteps. And he readied 
that spot near the lake, {ind saw that dark (pieen Chandravati, adorned with 
many strings of pearls, sitting in the shade ot a tree. Slie looked like the 
midnight sky in the middle of the day, and her daughter Lavanyavati, like 
the pure white moonlight, seemed to illumine her. And he and his son 
eagerly approached her, and she, when she saw him, rose up terrified, think- 
ing that he was a bandit. 

But the queen’s daughter said to her, “ Mother, do not be afraid, these 
are not bandits, these two gentle-looking well-dressed persons are certainly 
some nobles come here to hunt.” However the queen still continued to 
hesitate ; and then Chandasinha got down from his horse and said to the two 
ladies, “ Ho not be alarmed ; we have come here to see you out of love ; so 
take confidence* and tell us fearlessly who you are, since you seem like Kati 
and Priti lied to this wood in sorrow at Cupid’s having been consumed by the 
flames of S'iva’s fiery eye. And how did you two come to enter this 
unpeopled wood ? For these forms of yours are fitted to dwell in a gem- 
adorned palace. And our minds are tortured to think how your feet, that 
deserve to be supported by the lap of beautiful women, can have traversed 
this ground full of thorns. And, strange to say, the dust raised by the 
wind, falling on your faces, makes our faces lose their brightness from, 
despondency. t And the furious heat of the beams of the fierce-rayed 
sun, as it plays on your flower-soft bodies, bums us. So tell us your 
story ; for our hearts are afflicted ; we cannot bear to see you thus abid- 
ing in a forest full of wild beasts.” 

When Chandasinha said this, the queen sighed, and full of shame and 
grief, slowly told him her story. Then Chandasinha, seeing that she had 
no protector, comforted her and her daughter, and coaxed them with kind 
words into becoming members of Ins family. And he and his son put the 
queen and her daugliter on their horses, and conducted them to their rich 
palace in Vittapapuri. And the queen, being helpless, submitted to his will, 
as if she had been born again in a second life. What is an utiprotected woman, 
fallen into calamity in a foreign land, to do ? Then Sinhaparakrama, the 
son of Chandasinha, made Chandravati liis wife, on accourit of the small- 
ness of her feet. And Chandasinha made her daughter, the princess 
Lavanyavati, his wife, on aceovint of the largeness of her feet. For they 
made this agreement originally, when they saw the two tracks of the small 
footsteps and the large footsteps : and who ever swerves from his plighted 
word ? 

* I read vlivasya with the Sanskrit College MS. in place of viiramya which 
means “ having rested.” 

f I adopt JDr. Kern’s conjecture of hata for akata. 
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So, from the mistake about the feet, the dauglitcr became the wife of 
the father, aud the mother the wife of the son, and so tlie daughter be- 
came the mother-in-law of her own mother, aud the motlicr became the 
daugliter-in-law of her own daughter. And in course of time, both of 
them had by those husbands sons and daughters, and they also had sons 
and daughters in due course of time. So Chandasinha and Siidiapanikrama 
lived in their city, having obtained as wives Lavanyavati and Chandravati, 

"When the Vetala had told this story on the way at night, he again put 
a question to king Trivikramasena ; “ Now, king, about tlH3 children who 
were in course of time born to the motlier and daughter by tlie son and 
the father in those two lines — what relationslnp did they bear to one 
another ? Tell me if you know. And tlie curse before threatened will 

descend on you, if you know and do not tell.” 

When the king heard this question of the Vetala’s. ho turned the 
matter over and over again in his mind, but he could not find out, so he 
went on his way in silence. Then the Vetala in the dead man’s body, 
perched on the top of his shoulder, lauglied to himself, and reflected ; 

“ Ha! Ha! The king does not know how to answer this puzzling ques- 

tion, so he is glad, and silently goes on his way with very nimble feet. 
Now I cannot manage to deceive this treasure-house 'f valour any 
further ;* and this is not enough to make that mendicant stop ]daying tricks 
with me. So I will now deceive that villain, and by an artilice bestow 
tbe success, which be has earned, upon this king, whom a glorious future 
awaits.” 

When the Vetala bad gone through these reflections, be said to tbe king, 

“ King, though you have been worried with so many iourneys to and fro in 
this cemetery terrible with black night, you seem (piite happy, and you do not 
shew the least irresolution. I am pleased with tins wonderful courage 
that you sbew.f So now carry off this body, for I am going out of it ; 
and listen to this advice which I give you for your wellaro, and act on it. 
That wicked mendicant, for whom you have fetched this human corpse, 
will immediately summon me into it, and honour me. And wisliing to 
offer you up as a victim, the rascal will .say to you, ‘ King, ])ro.strato your- 
self on tbe ground in such a way that eight limbs will touch it.* Then, 
great king, you must say to that ascetic, J ‘ Shew me first how to do it, 
and then I will do exactly as you do.’ Then he will fling himself on the 

* I readpat'am with the MS. in the San.skrit College. 

t This idea is also found in European story-book.s. Sec Kuhn’s Sagen aus West- 
falen, p. 277 ; Diese Uncrschrockenhcit fjvjkl dam Teufel ho itchr^ dat>s sick isein Zorn 
nicht nur leytc, aondern See. 

J S'ramana. 

46 
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ground, and shew you how to perform the prostration, and tliat moment 
you must cut off his head with the sword. Then you will obtain that 
prize winch he desires, the sovereignty of the Vidyadharas ; enjoy this 
earth by sacriiicing him ! Hut oth.erwise that mendicant will offer you 
up as a victim ; it was to prevent this that 1 threw obstacles in your way 
for such a long time here. So de[)art; may you prosper !” When the 
Vetdla had said this, he went out of that human corpse, that was on the 
kitig’s shoulder. 

Then tlm king was led by the speech of the Vetala, who was pleased 
with him, to look upon the ascetic Kshantisila as his enemy, but he weut 
to him in high spirits, where he sat under that banyan-ixQQy and took with 
him that human corpse. 


CHAPTER XCIX. 
(Vetala 25.) 


Then king Trivikramasena came up to that mendicant I\s1ianti4ila, 
carrying that corpse on his shoulder. And he saw tliat ascetic, alone at 
the foot of a tree, in the cemetery that was terrible with a night of the 
black fortnight, eagerly awaiting his arrival. Ho was in a circle made with 
the yellow powder of bones, the ground witliin which was smeared with 
blood, and which bad pitchers full of lilood placed in the direction of the 
cardinal points.* It was richly illurninatcsd with candles of human fat,t 
and near it was a fire fed with oblations, it was full of all tiie necessary 
preparations for a sacriUce, and in it the ascetic was engaged in worshipping 
liis favourite deity. 

So the king came up to him, and the mendicant, seeing that he had 
brought the corpse, rose up delighted, and said, praising him ; “ Great king, 
you. have conferred on me a favour diHicult to accomplish. To think 
that one liko you should undertake this enterprise in such a place and at 
such a time ! Indeed they say witli truth that you are the best of all noble 
kings, being a man of unbending courage, J since you forward the intere.sts 
of another with such utter disregard of self. And wise men say that the 

* I read with the MS. in the Sanskrit College Upta for klipta, and purna for 
purva. 

t See 4ddendum to Fasciculus IV, being a note on Vol. I, p. 306. 

I The Sanskrit College MS. reads nishkamparn. But perhaps wo ought to read 
nishkampa, 0 fearless one.” Satyam must be used adverbially. Kulabhubhritdm also 
means " of great mountains.” 
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greatness of great ones consists in this very thing, that they swerve not 
from what they have engaged to do, even tliough their lives are in danger.” 

With these words the mendicant, thinking he had gained his end, took 
the corpse down from the shoulder of that king. And he hathed it, and 
anointed it, and tlirow a garland round it, and placed it within that circle. 
And he smeared his limbs with ashes, and put on a sacriticial tliread of hair, 
and clothed himself in the garments of tlie dead, and thus ecpiipped he 
continued for a time in meditation. Then the mendicant summoned that 
mighty Vetala by the power of spells, and made him enter the corpse ; 
and proceeded to worship him. lie off(*red to him an argha of white 
human teeth in a skull by way of an crryArt-vessel ; and he presented to him 
flowers and fragrant unguents ; and he gratified him with tlie savoury reek 
of human eyes,* and made an offering to him of human flesh. And when 
lie liad flnis'oed his woi ship, he sai<l to the king, who was at Ins side, “ King, 
fall on tlie ground, and do obeisance with all your (dglit limbs to this liigh 
sovereign of spells who has appeared here, in order that this bcstower of 
boons may grant you the accomplishment of your heart’s desire.” 

When the king lieard that, he called to mind the words of the Vetala, 
and said to the mendicant, “I do not know how to do it, reverend sir; do 
jmn shew nn^ first, and then I will do exacfly as you.” ’D. mi the mendicant 
threw liimself on the ground, to sliew the king wliat he was to do, and then 
the king cut otf his liead with a stroke of his sword. And he tore and 
draugedf the lotus of his heart out of his inside, and offered his heart and 
head as two lotuses to that Vetala. 

Then the delighted host.s of goblins uttered shouts of a])plause oil 
every side, and the Vetala .said to the king from inside the corpse, “ King, 
tlie sovereignty of the Vidyadliaras, which this mendicant was aiming at, 
shall fall to your lot after you have finished tlie on jiiyment of your earthly 
sway. Since I have given you much annoyance, choose whatever boon you 
desire.” When the Vetala said this, the king .sai<l to him, “ Since you are 
pleased with me, every boon that 1 could desire Is obtained ; nevertheless, 
as your words cannot be uttered iu vain, 1 crave ^bis boon of you : — may 
these first twenty-four questions and answers, cliarljning with tlieir various 
tales, and this conclusion, the twenty-fiftli of the series, be all famous and 
honoured on the earth !” When the king made thqs request to the Vetala, 
the bitter replied, “ So be it ! and now listen, king ; J am going to mention 
a peculiar excellence which it shall po.ssess This string of tales, consisting 
of the twenty-four first, and tliis final concluding tale, shall become, 
under the title of the Twenty-five Tales of a Vampire, famous and 
honoured on the earth, as conducing to prosperity ! Whosoever shall read 
• I read netraiucha for netre cha with the Sanskj-it Colle^o MS. 
t Perhaps pdtitdt would give a better sense. 
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respectfully even a Boha of it, or whosoever shall hear it read, even they two 
shall immediately be freed from their curse. And Yakshas, and Vetdlas, and 
Kushmandas, and witches, and Hakshasas, and other creatures of the kind 
shall have no power where this shall be recited.” When the Vetala had 
said this, he left that human corpse, and went by his supernatural deluding 
power to the habitation he desired. 

Then S^iva, being pleased, appeared, accompanied by all the gods, to 
that king, visibly manifest, and said to him, as he bowed before liiin ; 
“ Bravo ! my son, for that thou hast to-day slain this hypocritical ascetic, 
who was so ardently in love with the imperial sovereignty over the Vidya- 
dharas ! I originally created thee out of a portion of myself, as Vikrama- 
ditya, in order that thou mightest destroy tlie Asuras, tliat had become 
incarnate in the form of Mlechchhas, And now thou hast again been 
created by me as a heroic king of the name of Trivikramasena, in order 
that thou miglitest overcome an audacious evildoer. So thou shalt bring 
under thy sway the earth with the islands and the realms below, and shalt 
soon become supreme ruler over the Vidyadharas. And after thou hast long 
enjoyed heavenly pleasures, thou shalt become melancholy, and shalt of thy 
own will abandon them, and shalt at last without fail be united with me. 
Now receive from me this sword named Invincible, by means of which thou 


^^cabalt duly obtain all this.” When the god Siva had said this to the king, 
him that splendid sword, and disappeared after he had been wor- 
with devout speeches and flowers. Then king Trivikramasena, 
seeing ^'uwhole business was finished, and as the night had come 

to an end, enterc, Pratishthana. There he was hononn'd by 

his rejoicing *^s, who in course of time came to hear of his exploits 

during night, an^j^ spent tlie whole of that day in bathing, giving 
gifts, in wovsbipp^'^o ^va, in dancing, singing, music, and other enjoy- 
xnents of the kun . ^ power of the 

sword of S'iva, cleared of all enemies, 

together with the and the lower regions ; and then by the appoint- 

y^ent of S'ivaheo a imperial sovereignty over the Vidya- 

dbaras, and after it long, at last became united with the blessed 

,ne, so attaining all 


lere ends the Yetdlapanchaviuhti.) 

•\Vben* that ^jistcr Vikramakesarin, meeting in the way the suc- 
cessfnft pri^®^^ adatta, after he had been long separated from him by 

a curse, had told u'n prince, after 

that old Brahman village this story, called the Tweuty- 

» Tlie story Is hevf 232^ 

^ The Sanskrit 0 hritdrthars.. 
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five Tales of a Vampire, he went on to say to me, * Well, my son, did not 
that heroic king Trivikramasena obtain from the favour of a Vetala the 
thing that he desired ? So do you also receive from me this spell, and 
laying aside your state of despondency, win over a chief among the Vetiilas, 
in order that you may obtain reunion with prince ^Irigankadatta. For 
nothing is unattainable by those who possess endurance ; who, my son, 
will not fail, if be allows his endurance to break down ? So do what I 
recommend you to do out of alFection ; for you kindly delivered me from 
the pain of the bite of a poisonous scu'pcnt.* When the Brahman said this, 
I received from him the spell with the practice to be emjdoyed with it, 
and then, king, I took leave of him, and went to Uijayini. There I got 
hold of a corpse in the cemetery at night, and I washed it, and ])erforined 
all the other necessary processes with regard to it, and I summoned a 
Vetala into it by means of that spell, and duly worshipped him. And to 
satisfy his hunger, I gave him human llesh to cat ; and being greedy for 
the llesh of men, he ate that up (juickly, and theii said to mo ; ‘ I am not 
satisfied with tliis ; give me some more.’ And as he would not wait any 
time, I cut off my own llesh, and gave it to him to please him : and that 
made that prince of magicians exceedingly pleased with mo. Then he 
said to me, ‘ My friend, I am much pleased now with this intrepid valour of 
thine, so become whole in thy limbs as thou wast before, end crave from 
me whatever boon thou desirest.’ When the Vetala .said this this to me, 
I answered him then and there ; ‘ Convey me, god, to that place where my 
ma.ster Mrigaiikadatta is ; there is no other boon which 1 desire more than 
this.’ Then the mighty Vetala said to me ; ‘ Then quickly get up on my 
sho\ilder, that I may carry thee rapidly to that master of thine.’ When the 
Vet ala said this, I consented, and eagerly climbed up on his shoulder, and 
then the Vetala, tliat was inside that human corp.se, rapidly set out through 
the air, carrying me witli him. And he has brought me here to-day, kir»g, 
and when that mighty Vetala saw you on the way, he brought me down 
from the air, and tlms I have been made to reach the sole of your foot. 
And I have to-day been reunited with my ma.ster, and the Vetala lias 
departed, having accomplislied what was recpiired of liim. This, 0 bestower 
of honour,* is my great adventure, since 1 was separated from you by the 
curse of the Naga.” 

When M rig.-inkadatta, as he was going to Ujjayiin to win his beloved, 
had heard, on the way, from his minister Vikramakesarin, this account of 
his adventures .since lie had been separated from him, that prince rejoiced, 
as he bad in course of time found some of his ministers, who were separat- 

♦ The Sanskrit College MS. reads Tcopita for mdtiada i. <?., “ Since I was separated 
from you by tho curse of the enraged Naga.” 
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ed from him by the curse of Paravataksha, and as he augured therefrom 
success in all that he had in hand. 


Note. 

Proporly speaking, there are 24 instead of 25 stories in this version of tho Vet4,la 
Panchavin&ati. The same appears to bo the case with the redaction ascribed to S'iva- 
dasa, according to Oesterloy, and with tho Tamul version. Tho 24th tale in Oestorloy’s 
translation is simply a repetition of tho 22nd. 


CHAPTER C. 


Honour to the vanquisher of obstacles,"^ round whose knees, wlien he 
is dancing at night, tliere winds a garland of stars, whicli appears as if it 
had fallen from tho glohos on his forehead ! 

Tlien, tho story being ended, tho delighted Mrigankadatta rose up 
from tile middle of the path, and set out again for Ujjayini for which he 
had long ago started in order to find S'asankavati, with a party of eiglit, 
including himself, having I'ecovored Yikramakesarin, accompanied by Guna- 
kara, and Vimalabuddlii, and Vicliitrakatlia, and Bliimaparakrama, and 
Prachandasakti, and the Brahman S'rutadhi, and he kept looking out for 
those of his companions separated from him by the curse of tlie Naga, 
whom he had not yet recovered. 

And in course of time, ho reached a treeless desert, all the water 
in which had be(‘n dried up by the beat, and which was full of sand boated 
by the tierce blaze of the sun. And as the prince was traversing it, he said 
to his ministers, “ Observe how long, terrible, and ditlienlt to cross is this 
great desert; for it has in it no refuge, it is pathless and abindoned 
by men ; and the blaze of its fire of grief seems to ascend in these 
sandy mirages ; its rough and dishevelled locks are represented by the 
dry rustling blades of grass ; and its thorns make it appear to have its hair 
standing on end tlirongli fear of the lions, tigers, and other noisome beasts ; 
and it laments in the cries of its deer exhausted by the lieat and longing 
for water So we must cross this terrible desert as quickly as we can.” 

When Mrigankadatta bad said this, he quickly crossed that desert 
with his ministers, who were attlicbed with hunger and thirst. And ho 
beheld in front of him a great lake filled witli pellucid and cold water, 
looking like streams that had flowed down from the moon after it had been 

* Gane^a, who is represented with the head of an elephant. In si. 8 I read with 
the Sanskrit College MS, vibhrashtapathd. 



melted with the heat of the sun. It was so broad that it filled the whole 
horizon, and it looked like a jewel-mirror made by the Fortune of the three 
worlds, in order to behold in it the retlection of herself. That lake re- 
sembled the Maluibhilrata, for in it the l)h:i> tarashtras* were making a 
disturbauee, and many Arjuna trees were relleeted ;t J'od it was refreshing 
and sweet to tlie taste ; it was like the elmrned sea of doom, lor its j)re- 
cious Iluid was drunk by the blue-neeked jays that assembled near it,! and 
Visiinu might have resorted to it to lind the g()d(h;ss of Beauty ;§ it resembled 
an earthly Fata la, for its profound eool dej)ths were never reaehed by tho 
rays of the sun, and it was an unfailing reeeptaele of lotuses || 

And on the western shore of that lake the ])rince and his ministers 
saw a great and wonderful tree. Its numerous far-reaehing bdughs, agitated 
by the wind, appeared like arms, and the eloud-stiv^am tliat clung to its 
head was like the Ganges, so that it resembled S'iva dancing. With its 
lofty top, that pierced the sky, it seemed to be standing erect out of curiosity 
to see the beauty of the garden Nandana. It was adorned witli fruit of 
heavenly flavour, that clung to its branches, and so it looked lik(! tho 
wishing-tree of heaven, with goblets of nectar suspended on it by the gods. 
It waved its shoots like linger-tips, and seemed uitli tlie voices of its birds 
to say again and again, “ Let no one question me in any way !” 

While prince Mrigankadatta was looking at that tree, hi ' ministers, 
worn out with liunger and thirst, ran townrds it, ami the moment ihey saw 
those fruits on it, they climl)ed up to eat them, and immediately they lost 
their human form, and were all six suddenly tiirmul into fruits. Then 
Mrigjuikadatta was bewildered at not seeing those friends of his, and he 
called on every one of them there hy name. But when they gave no 
answer, and could not bo seen anywhere, the ]>rinee exclaimed in a voice 
agonized with despair, “ Alas ! I am undone !” and fell on the ground in 
a swoon. And the Brahman S'rutadhi, who had not climbed up tho tree, 
was tlie only one left at his side. 

So the Brahman S'rutadhi at once said to liim by way of consolation, 
“ Why, my sovereign, do you lose your firmness, and despair, tbougii you 
have learned wisdom ? For it is the man, who is not distracted in calamity, 

* This word means the sons of Dhritarashtra, and also geese with hlriek legs and 

bills. 

t This also means “ in which Arjuna was displaying groat activity." 

+ There is also an allusion to S'iva’s having drunk tho poison that was produced 
by the churning of the ocean. 

4 There is an allusion to Vishnu’s having obtained Lakshmi from tho ocean when 
churned. The passage may also mean that the beauty of the lake was permanent. 

[| This expression also means that “ it rested on tho head of the serpent Ananta 
which was true of Pktala or Hades. 
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that; obtains prosperity. Did you not find those ministers, after they had 
been separated from you by the curse of the Naga ? In like manner shall 
you again recover them, and get back the others also, and moreover you 
shall soon be united with S'a^ankavati.” When S'rutadhi said this to the 
prince, he answered him ; “ How can this be ? The truth is that all this 
train of events was arranged for our ruin by the Disposer. If it was 
not so arranged, how came the Vetala to appear in the nigiit, and Bhiina- 
parakrama to do as he did, and how came it to pass tliat I heard about 
S'asankavati through the conversation that took place between them, and 
that I set out from Ayodliya to fetch her? How came it to pass also that 
we were all separated from one anotlier in the Vindhya forest by the curse 
of tlie Naga, and that some of us were in course of time reunited, and 
that tins second separation has now taken place and with it the ruin of all 
my plans? It all tallies together, my friend. The fact is tliey have been 
devoured in that tree by a demon, and without them what is S'asankavati 
to me, or what is my life worth to me ? So away with delusions ?” When 
Mrigankadatta had said this, he rose up to throw himself into the lake 
out of sorrow, although S'rutadhi tried to ])revent him. 

At that moment a bodiless voice came from the air, “ My son, do not 
act rashly, for all will end well for thee, 'rhe god Gmiesa himself dwells 
in this tree, and he has been to-day insulted by thy ministers unwittingly. 
For they, king, being pinclied with hunger, climbed up into the tree in which 
be dwells, to pick its fruits, in a state of impurity, having neither rinsed their 
mouths nor washed their hands and feet ; so the moment that they touched 
the fruits, they became fruits themselves. For Ganesa inllictcd on them 
this curse, ‘Let them become that on wldch their ndnds are fixed ?’ Moreover, 
thy four other ministers, who, the moment they arrived hero, climbed up 
the tree in the same way, were turned into fruits by the god. Therefore 
do thou propitiate this Ganesa with ascetic practices, and by his favour thou 
sbalt attain all tl^y objects.” 

When Mrigankadatta had been thus addressed by the voice from the 
air, that seemed to rain nectar into his ears, liope again sprang up in his 
bosom, and he gave up all idea of suicide. So he bathed in tlie lake, and 
worshipped Ganesa, who dwelt in that tree, without taking food, and 
joining his palms in an attitude of supplication, praised him in the 
following words ; “ Hail thou elephant-faced lord, wlio art, as it were, 
worshipped by the earth, that with its ])iains, rocks, and woods, bows 
under the crushing weight of thy tumultuous dance! Hail thou that 
hast the twin lotuses of thy feet worshipped by the three worlds, 
with the gods, Asuras, and men, that dwell in them ; thou, whose body 
is in shape like a pitcher for the abundant storing of various splendid suc- 
cesses! Hail, thou, the flame of whose might blazes forth like twelve 
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jerce suns rising at once ; thou that wast a premature day of doom to the 
^ ace of the Daityas, whom S'iva, Vishnu, and Indra found hard to conquer I 
Hail, tliou tliat wardest off calamity from thy votaries ! Hail, thou tliat 
diffusest a blaze of flame with thy liand, while it glitters with thy mighty 
axe, that seems anxious to illuminate thee in sport ! I fly for refuge to 
thee, 0 Ganesa, that w\st worshipped even by Gauri, in order that her 
husband might successfully accomplish his undertaking in the conquest 
of Tripura; honour to thee!” Wlien Mrigankadatta had in these* words 
praised Ganesa, he spent that night fasting, on a bed of ^-as^a-grass under 
that tree. In the same way that prince spent eleven nights, being engaged 
in propitiating Ganesa, the king of impediments ; and S'rutadhi remained 
in attendance on him. 

And on the night of the twelfth day Ganesa said to him in a dream, 
“ My son, I am pleased with thee ; thy ministers shall bo released from 
their curse, and thou shalt recover them ; and with them thou shalt go 
and win 8'asankavati in due course; and thou shalt return to thy own 
city, and rule the whole earth.” After Mrigankadatta liad 1)0(mi tlius in- 
formed in a dream by the god Ganesa, he woke u]), when the night came 
to an end, and told S rutailhi tlie vision that he had seen. SVntadhi con- 
gratulated him on it ; and then, in the morning, u’»e prince bathed and 
worshii)ped Ganesa, and proceeded to walk round tiie tree in which the god 
dwelt, with his right hand towards it,* and while lie was thus engaged, all 
his ten ministers came down from the tree, having been released from the 
form of fruits, and fell at his feet. Besides the six who were mentioned 
before, there were Vyaghrasena and Sthulabahu, and Mogliabala, and the 
fourth Hridhamushti. 

Then the prince, having recovered all those ministers at the same in- 
stant, with eye, with gestures,! and with voice agitated by the workings 
of joy, looked at his mini.sters, one by one, again and again, exceed- 
ingly lovingly, and embraced them, and then spoke to them ; having 
successfully attained bis object. And they, beholding with tears in their 
eyes their master, who, after the asceticism which he had gone through, was 
slender as a new moon, and having been told the true explanation of the 
whole by S'rutadhi, felicitated themselves on having truly a protecting lord. 

Then Mrigankadatta, having attained good hope of aeeomplisliing his 
enterprise, joyfully broke his fast with those ministers, who had i)erlbrmed 
all necessary ablutions in the tank. 

* See Vol. I, pp. 99 and 573, and Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol. I, p. 225. 
f The Petersburg lexicographers read kalanayd for kalatuyd. The three verba 
correspond to the three nouns. 
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CHAPTER CL 


Then Mrigankadatta, refreshed by breaking his fast, sat down with 
those ministers of his on the bank of that lake. Then he courteously asked 
tliose four ministers, whom be had recovered that day, for an account of 
their adventures during the time that he was separated from them. There- 
upon that one of them, who was called Vyaghrasena, said to him, “ Listen, 
prince, I now proceed to relate our adventures. When I was carried to a 
distance from you by the curse of the Naga Paravataksha, I lost my senses, 
and in that state I wandered through the forest by night. At last I re- 
covered consciousness, but the darkness, which enveloped me, prevented me 
from seeing where the cardinal points lay, and what path I ought to take. 
At last the night, that grief made long * came to an end ; and in course of 
time the sun arose, that mighty god, and revealed all the quarters of the 
heaven. Then I said to myself * Alas ! Where can that master of mine 
be gone ? And how will he manage to exist here alone separated from us ? 
And how am I to recover him ? Where shall I look for him ? What 
course shall 1 adopt ? I had better go to Uj jayiui ; for I may perhaps find 
him there ; for he must go there, to find S'a^ankavati.’ With such hopes 
I set out slowly for Ujjayini, threading that difficult forest that resembled 
calamity, scorched by the rays of the sun, that resembled showers of fiery 
powder. 

And at last, somehow or other, I reached a lake, with full-blown lotuses 
for expanded eyes, that seemed to hold converse with me by means of the 
sweet cries of its swans and other water-birds ; it stretched forth its 
ripples like hands ; its surface was calm and broad ;t the very sight of it 
took away all grief ; and so in all points it resembled a good man. I bathed 
in it, and ate lotus-fibres, and drank water ; and while I was lingering on 
its bank, 1 saw these three arrive there, Dridhamushti, and Sthulabahu, and 
Meghabala. And when we met, we asked one another for tidings of you. 
And as none of us knew anything about you, and we suspected the worst, 
we made up our minds to abandon the body, being unable to endure separ- 
ation from you. 

“ And at that moment a hermit-boy came to bathe in that lake ; his 
name was Mahatapas, and he was the son of Dirghatapas. He had matted 
hair, he diffused a brightness of his own, and he seemed like the god of 
Eire, blazing with mighty flame, having become incarnate in the body of 

• The Sanskrit College MS. read dindydrs- for dirghdydm, 

t When applied to the good man, it means his heart was benevolent and large.*' 
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a Brahman, in order to consume once more the Khandava forest he was 
clothed in the skin of a black antelope, he had an ascetic’s water-vessel in 
his left hand, and on his right wrist he bore a rosary of Aksha-seeds by 
way of a bracelet ; the perfumed earth that he used in bathing was stuck 
on the horns of the deer that came with him, and ho was accompanied by 
some other hermit-boys like himself, The moment he saw us about to 
throw ourselves into the lake, he came towards us ; for the good are easily 
melted with compassion, and shew causeless friendship to all. And he said 
to us, ‘ You ought not to commit a crime characteristic of cowards, for 
poltroons, with their minds blinded with grief, fall into the gulfs of calamity, 
hut resolute men, having eyes enlightened by discernment, behold the 
right path, and do not fall into the pit, but assuiedly attain their goal. 
And .you, being men of auspicious appearance, will no doubt attain pros- 
perity ; so tell me, what is your grief ? For it grieves my heart to see you 
thus.* 

“ When the hermit-boy had said this, I at once told him the whole of 
our adventure from the beginning ; then that boy, who could read the 
future, t and his companions, exhorted us with various speeches, an8 diverted 
our minds from suicide. Then the hermit-boy, after he had bathed, took 
us to his father’s hermitage, which was at no great distance, to entertain us. 

“There that hermit’s son bestowed on us the arghya^ and made us sit 
down in a place, in whicli even the trees seemed to have entered on a 
course of penance, for they stood aloft on platforms of earth, and lifted 
on high their branches like arms, and drank in the rays of the sun. And 
then he went and asked all the trees in the hermitage, one after another, 
for alms. And in a moment his alms-vessel was filled with fruits, that of 
themselves dropped from the trees ; and he came back with it to us. 
And he gave us those fruits of heavenly flavour, and when we had eaten 
them, we became, as it were, satisfied with nectar. 

“ And when the day came to an end, and the sun descended into the 
sea, and the sky was filled with stars, as if with spray flung up by his fall, 
and the moon, having put on a white bark-robe of moonlight, had gone to 
the ascetic grove on the top of the eastern mountain,;!; as if desiring to 
withdraw from the world on account of the fall of the sun, we went to see 
the hermits, who had finished all their duties, and were sitting together in 
a certain part of the hermitage. We bowed before them, and sat down, 
and those great sages welcomed us, and with kindly words at once asked us 
whence we came. Then that hermit-boy told them our history until the time 
of our entering the hermitage. Then a wise hermit there, of the name of 

* See Vol. I, p. 362. 

t I follow the reading of the Sanskrit College MS. dyati-dariind, 

^ The Sanskrit College MS. gives prdchydrS' iaila-ifinyc^-lapQvuH/itn. 
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Kanva, said to us, * Come, why have you allowed yourselves to become so 
dispirited, being, as you are, men of valour ? For it is the part of a brave 
man to display unbroken firmness in calamity, and freedom from arrogance 
in success, and never to abandon fortitude. And great men attain the title 
of great by struggling through great difficulties by tlie aid of resolution, 
and accomplishing great things. In illustration of this, listen to this 
story of Sundarasena, and hear how lie endured hardship for the sake of 
Mandaravati ?’ When the hermit Kanva had said this, he began, in the 
hearing of us and of all the hermits, to tell the following tale.'’ 

Story of Sundarasena and Manddra- There is a country named Nisha- 

da, that adorns the face of the north- 
ern quarter ; in it there was of old a city of the name of Alaka. In this 
city the people were always happy in abundance of all things,* and the 
only things that never enjoyed repose were the jewel-lamps. In it there 
lived a king of the name of Mahasena, and not without reason was he so 
named, for his enemies were all consumed by the wonderful and terrible 
fire of his valour, which resembled that of the god of war. That king had 
a prime iHinister named Gunaj)alita, who was like a second S'esha, for he 
was a mine of valour, and could bear up, like that serpent, the weight of 
the earth. The king, having destroyed his enemies, laid upon him the 
weight of his kingdom and devoted himself to pleasure ; and then he had 
a son born to him by his queen S'asiprabha, named Sundarasena. Even 
when he was a child, he was no child in good qualities, and the goddesses 
of valour and beauty chose him for their self-elected husband. 

That prince had five heroic ministers, equal in age and accom- 
plishments, who had grown up with him from their childhood, Chanda- 
prabha, and Bhimabhuja, and V 3 aghraparakrama, and the heroic Vikrama- 
6akti, and the fifth was Dridhabuddlii. And they were all men of 
great courage, endowed with strength and wisdom, well-born, and devoted 
to their master, and they even understood the cries of birds.f And 
the prince lived with them in his father’s house without a suitable wife, 
being unmarried, though he was grown up. And that heroic Sundarasena 
and his ministers reflected, “ Courage invincible in assault, and wealth 
won by his own arm, and a wife equal to him in beauty become a hero 
on this earth. Otherwise, what is the use of this beauty?” 

And one day the prince went out of the town to hunt, accompanied 
by his soldiers, and by those five companions, and as he was going out, a 
certain famous female mendicant named Katyayani, bold from the maturity 
of her age, who had just returned from a distant foreign country, saw 
him, and said to herself, when she beheld his superhuman beauty, Is 

• The Sanskrit College IklS. reads sukhite jane. The sense is the same. 

t See tol I, p, 499, Vol, II, p, 296, and Grohmann, Sagen aus Bohmen, p. 242. 
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this tlie Moon without Rohini or the god of Love without Rati ?’* 
But when she asked his attendants, and found out tlnit it was the 
prince, she was astonished, and praised the marvellousness of the crea- 
tion of the Disposer.* Then she cried out to the prince from a dis- 
tance with a shrill and far reaching voice, “ Be victorious, 0 prince,’* 
and so saying she bowed before him. But at that moment the mind 
of the prince was wholly occupied by a conversation which lie had 
begun with his ministers, and he went on witliout hearing the female ascetic. 
But she was angry, and called out to him in such a loud voice that ho 
could not help hearing her, “ Ho ! prince ! why do you not listen to tho 
blessing of such a one as I am ? What king or prince is there on the earth 
that does not honour me ?t But if your youth and other advantages render 
you so proud now, it is certain that, if you obtain for a wile that ornament 
of the world, the maiden Mandaravati, the daughter of the king of llansa- 
dvijia, you will be too much puffed up with arrogance to listen to the speech 
of Sdva,I tho great Indra, and other gods, much less to the words of 
wretched men.” 

When the asc(‘tic had said this, Sundarasena, being full of curiosity, call- 
ed her to him, and bent before her and propitiated her. A . d being anxious to 
question her, he sent her under the care of his servants to rest in the house of 
his minister Vikramasakti. Then the prince went off, and after he had enjoy- 
ed the sport of hunting, he returned to his ])alace, and said his daily prayers, 
and took his food, and then he sent for the ascetic, and put the following 
question to her, “ Reverend mother, who is this maiden named Mandaravati, 
that you spoke of to-day ? Tell me, for I feel great curiosity al)Out her.” 

When the ascetic heard this, she said to him, “'Li.sten, I will tell you 
the whole story. 1 am in the habit of wandering about the whole of this 
earth and the islands, for the sake of visiting sacred bathing-places and 
other holy spots. And in the course of my travels 1 ha{)pened to visit 
Hansadvipa. There I saw the daughter of king Mandaradeva, a suitable 
match for the sons of gods, not to be beheld by those who have done evil 
works ; she bears the name of Mandaravati, and has a form as charming as the 
presiding goddess of the garden of the gods ; the sight of her kindles 
love, and she seems like another moon all composed of nectar, created by 
the Disposer. There is no other beaiity on the earth equal to hers;§ only 
you, prince, I think, emulate her wealth of loveliness. As for those who 
have not seen her, their eyes are useless, and they have been born in vain.” 

When the prince heard this from the mouth of the female ascetic, be 

♦ The Sanskrit College MS. reads dhdtuh sdmd(jryim-(sic) vaichitryam^ 
t See Vol. I, p. 379. 

X The Sanskrit College MS. reads manye (I think) for Kara, 

§ The Sanskrit College MS. read sadxiii and myo^tra^ 
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said, Mother, how are we to get a sight of her beauty, which is so 
surpassing ?’* When the female ascetic heard this speech of his, she said, 
“ I took such interest in her on that occasion, that I painted a picture of 
her on canvass ; and I have it with me in a bag ; if you feel any curiosity 
about it, look at it.” When she had said this, she took the picture of the 
lady out of the bag, and sliewed it to the gratified prince. And Sundara- 
sena, when he beheld that maiden, who, though she was present there only 
in a picture, seemed to be of romantic beauty, and like a flowing forth of 
joy, immediately felt his limbs covered all over with hairs erect from horri- 
pilation, as if he had been pierced with the dense arrows of the god of the 
flowery bow.* He remained motionless, hearing nothing, speaking nothing, 
seeing nothing ; and with his whole heart fixed on her, was for a long time 
as if painted in a picture. 

When the prince’s ministers saw that, they said to that female ascetic, 
“ Reverend mother, paint prince Sundarasena on this piece of canvass, 
and let us have a specimen of your skill in catching likenesses.” The 
moment she heard that, she painted the prince on canvass. And when 
they saw that it was a striking likeness, all, who were present there, said, 
“ The reverend lady’s likenesses exactly resemble the originals, for when 
one looks at this picture, one thinks that one sees the prince himself ; so the 
beauty of the princess Mandaravati is sure to be such as it is represented 
in the picture.” 

When the ministers had said this prince Sundarasena took the two 
pictures, and being pleased, honoured that female ascetic. And he dismissed 
with appropriate honours that dweller in a lonely spot. And he entered 
the inner part of the palace, carrying with him the picture of his beloved. 
He flung himself on a bed and said to himself “ Can this be my charmer’s 
face, or a moon that has purged away the spot that defiles its beauty ?”t 
In this way he remained examining Mandaravati, limb by limb, though he 
bad only her painted form before him : and in tliis state he continued every 
day, abstaining from meat and drink ; and so in the course of a few days 
.he was completely exhausted by the pain of love’s fever. 

When his parents, S^a^iprabha and Mahasena, found that out, they 
came of their own accord and asked his friends the cause of his indisposi- 
tion. And his companions told them the whole story, as it had happened, 
how the daughter of the king of Hansadvipa had come to be the cause of 
bis complaint. Then Mahasena said to Sundarasena, “ My son, why do you 

♦ For falling in love with a picture see Vol. I, p. 490 ; Prym und Socin, Syrische 
Marchen, p. 3 ; and Rohde, Der Griechische Roman, p. 49, note. For the conventional 
signs of love in the Greek romances, see Rohde, der Griechische Roman, p. 157 and ff, 

t Her§ I omit some part of the inventory of the lady’s charms. 
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so improperly conceal this attachment of yours ? For Manddravati is a 
pearl of maidens, and she will be a good match for you. Besides, her father 
Mandaradeva is a great friend of mine. So why do you torment yourself 
about a matter of this kind, which is quite becoming, and can be easily 
arranged by an ambassador?” When king Mahasena had said this, he de- 
liberated, and sent off an ambassador named Surathadeva to Hansadvipa, 
to ask for the daughter of king Mandaradeva. And he put into his hand 
the portrait of Sundarasena, executed on canvass by that female ascetic, 
which shewed how wonderfully handsome he was. 

The ambassador travelled quickly, and reached the city of king 
Mahendraditya on the shore of the sea, named S^asal^kapura. There he 
embarked on a ship, and after some days he reached the palace of king 
Mandaradeva in Hansadvipa. He was announced by the warders and enter- 
ed the palace, and saw that king, and after he had in due form delivered to 
him the present, he said to him, “ Great monarch, king Mahasena sends you 
this message, ‘ Give your daughter to my son Suiularasena ; for a female 
ascetic, of the name of Katyayani, made a portrait of her, and brought it 
here, and shewed it to my son, as the picture of a pearl of maidens. And 
as Sundarasena’s beauty so nearly re.semhled hors, I fell a desire to have 
his form painted on canvass also, and herewith I send the picture. Look 
at it. Moreover, my son, who is of such astonishing beauty, does not wish 
to be married, unless he can find a wife that resembles him, and nobody 
but your daugliter is a match for him In appearance.’ This is the message 
the king entrusted to me, when he put this portrait into my hand ; look at 
it, king, let the spring-flower creeper he united to the spring.” 

When the king heard this speech of the ambassador’s, he was delight- 
ed, and he sent for his daughter Mandaravati and the queen her mother. 
And in their company he opened and looked at that portrait, and imme- 
diately he ceased to cherish the proud thought, that there was no fitting 
match for his daughter on the earth. And he said “ My daughter’s beauty 
will not have been created in vain, if she is united to this prince. She does 
not look her best without him, nor is he complete without her ; what is the 
lotus-bed without the swan, and what is the swan without the lotus-bed ?” 

When the king said this, and the queen expressed her complete appro- 
bation of it, Mandaravati suddenly became bewildered with love. She 
remained with her wide expanded eyes immoveably fixed on the picture, as 
if possessed, as if asleep, (though she w^as wide awake,) as if herself a 
painting. Then Mandaradeva, seeing his daughter in that state, consented 
to give her in marriage, and he honoured that ambassador. 

And on the next day the king sent off his counter-ambassador, who 
was a Brahman named Kumaradatta, to king Mahasena. And he said to 
the two ambassadors, “ Go quickly to that king Mahasena, the lord of 
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Alakl, and say to him from me, * I give you my daughter out of friend- 
ship; so tell me, will your son come here, or shall I send my daughter to 
you ?’ ” When the two ambassadors had received this message from the 
king, they immediately started off together on the sea in a ship ; and they 
reached Sas^ankapura, and thence they travelled by land, and reached that 
opulent city of Alaka, which seemed like the original Alakd.* They went 
to the king’s palace, and entered it with the usual courtesies, and saw king 
Mahasena who welcomed them. And they told that king the answer which 
Mandaradeva entrusted to them ; and when the king heard it, he was 
pleased, and shewed both of them great hohour. 

Then the king found out the star, under which the princess was born, 
from her father’s ambassador ; and he asked his astrologers when a favour- 
able time would arrive for the marriage of his son. And they answered 
that an auspicious time would present itself in three months for bridegroom 
and bride, on the fifth day of the white fortnight of the month Kartika, 
And so the king of Alaka informed Mandaradeva that the marriage ouglit 
to take place on that day, and that he would send his son, and this he 
wrote in a letter, and committed it to the care of the ambassador Kumara- 
datta, and another ambassador of his own naim'd Chandrasvamin. So the 
ambassadors departed, and gave the letter as they were directed, and told 
the king of Hansadvipa all that had taken place. The king approved, and 
after honouring Chandrasvamin, the ambassador of Maliasena, he sent liim 
back to his ma^ier. And he returi»ed to Alaka, and repoited tliat tiie 
business was satisfactorily settled ; and then all on both sides remained 
eagerly expectiiig the auspicious day. 

And in the meanwhile Mandaravati in Hansadvipa, who had long ago 
fallen in love with the prince from seeing his picture, thought that the 
auspicious day for the marriage was a long way off, and felt unable to 
endure so much delay ; and being affectionate, she became desperately 
enamoured, and was grievously tormented with the fire of love. And in 
the eager longing of her heart for Sundaraseiia, 'even the anointiiv»- with 
sandal-wood ointment became a shower of hot coals on her body, and a bed 
of lotus-leaves was to her a bed of hot sand, and the rays of the moon 
seemed like the scorching points of flame of a forest conflagration. She 
remained silent, avoiding food, adopting a vow of loneliness ; and when lier 
confidante questioned her in her anxiety, she was at last, with difficulty, 
induced to make the following avowal ; “ My friend, my marriage is far off, 
and I cannot bear to wait for the time, separated from my intended 
husband, the son of the king of Alaka. Distant is the time, and the place, 
and various is the course of Hate ; so who knows what will happen to any 
one here in the meantime ? So I had better die.” Saying this, Mandara- 
vati, being sick with separation, passed immediately into a miserable state. 

• The capital of the god of wealth. 
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When her father and mother heard that from the month of her con- 
fidante, and saw her in such a condition, they deliberated with the ministers, 
and came to the following conclusion, “ That king Mahasona, the sovereign 
of Alaka, is on good terms with us, and the princess Mandaravati is unable 
to endure the delay here, so why should wo feel any delicacy about it ? 
Happen what will, let us send her to Alaka, for when she is near 
her beloved, she will be able patiently to endure the delay.” When king 
Mandaradeva had gone through these deliberations, ho comforted his daugh- 
ter Mandaravati, and made her embark on a ship with wealth and atten- 
dants, and after her mother had recited a prayer for her good fortune, he 
sent her off from Hansadvipa by sea on an auspicious day, to travel to 
Alaka, in order that she might be married there ; and he sent with her 
a minister of his own, named Vinitamati. 

And after the princess, travelling in a ship on the ocean, had left 
Hansadvipa some days’ sail behind her, there suddenly rose up against her 
a roaring cloud, as it were a bandit, showering raindrops like arrows, that 
sang terribly in the whistling wind. And the gale, like migiity fate, in a 
moment dragged her ship to a distance, and smote it, and broke it in pieces. 
And those attendants were drowned, and among them Vh.itamati ; and all 
her treasure was whelmed in the ocean. 

But the sea lifted up the princess with a wave, as it were with an 
arm, and Hung her up alive in a forest on the shore, near the scene of the 
shipwreck. To think that she should have fallen into the sea, and that a 
towering wave should have landed her in a forest ! Behold now, how 
nothing is impossible to Destiny ! Then she, in such a situation, terrified 
and confused, seeing that she was alone in a solitary wpod, was again plunged 
in a sea, but this time it was the sea of grief. She exclaimed, “ Where have 
1 arrived? Surely it is a very different place from that for which I set 
out ! Where too are those attendants of mine ? Where is Vinitamati ? 
Why has this suddenly happened to me ? Where shall I go, ill-starred as 
I am ? Alas ! I am undone ! What shall I do ? Cursed Fate, why did you 
rescue me from the sea? Ah I father! Ah, mother! Ah, husband, son of 
the king of Alaka ! Look ; I am perishing before I reach you ; why do 
you not deliver me ?” While uttering these and similar exclamations, 
Mandaravati wept copiously with tears that resembled the pearls of a broken 
necklace. 

And at that very time a hermit, named Matanga, came there from his 
hermitage, which was not far off, to bathe in the sea. That sage, who was 
accompanied by his daughter, named Yamuna, who had observed a vow of 
virginity from her childhood, heard the sound of Mamhiravati’s weeping. 
And with his daughter he approached her kindly, and he saw her, looking 
like a doe separated from a herd of deer, casting her sorrowing eyes in 
48 
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every direction. And the great snge said to her with an affectionate voice, 
“ Who are you, and how did you get into this wood, and why do you weep ?” 
Then Mandaravati, seeing that lie was a compassionate man, slowly re- 
covered herself, and told him her story, with face dejected from shame. 

Then the hermit Matanga, after meditating, said to her, “ Princess, 
cease to despair ; recover your composure ! Though you are delicate of 
body as a UrtshaAhwni^ the calamity of sorrow alHiets you ; do misfortunes 
ever consider whether their victim is tender or not ? But you shall soon 
obtain the husband you desire; so come to this hermitage of mine, which 
is at no great distance from this place ; and remain there with this daughter 
of mine as in your own house.” When the great hermit had comforted 
her with these words, he bathed, and accompanied hy his daughter, led 
Mandaravati to his hermitage. There she remained leading an ascetic life, 
longing to meet her husband, delighting herself with waiting upon that 
sage, accompanied by his daughter. 

And in tlie meanwhile Sundarasena, who was emaciated with long ex- 
pectation, remained killing the time in Alaka, continually counting the 
days, eager for his marriage with Mandaravati, and his friend Chanda- 
prahha and the rest were trying to console him. And in course of time, 
as the auspicious day drew nigh, his father, the king, made preparations lor 
his journey to Hansadvipa. And after })rayers had been offered for a 
prosperous journey, prince Sundarasena started from his home on an auspi- 
cious day, shaking the earth with his armies. 

And as he vvas marching along with his ministers, he reached in course 
of time, to his delight, that city S'asankapura, wliich adorned the shore of 
the sea. There king Mahendraditya, hearing of his approach, came to 
meet him, bowing humbly, and the prince entered the city with his fol- 
lowers, and mounted on an elephant, he reached the palace of the king. 
And as ho went along, the splendour of his beauty iluttered the hearts of 
the ladies of the city, as the hurricane tluttors the lotus-hed. In the palace, 
king Mahendraditya shewed him every attention, and promised to accom- 
pany him ; and so he rested there that day. And he spent the night in 
such thoughts as these, “ Shall I ever get across the sea, and win that 
blushing bride ?” 

And next morning he left his army in that very city, and went with 
king Mahendraditya to the shore of the sea There he and his ministers, 
together with that king, embarked on a large ship, that was well supplied 
with food and water. And the prince made the small retinue, that he 
could not help taking, embark on a second ship. Then the ship was 
let go, and its flag fluttered in the wind, and those two kings, who were 
ill it, shaped their course towards the south-western quarter. 

And after two or three days had passed, as they were sailing on the 
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eea, there suddenly arose a great hurricane. And the ranges of forest on 
the shores of the sea shook to and fro, as if in astonishment at the unpre- 
cedented character of the gale. And the waters of the sea, inverted by 
the wind, were turned upside down, again and again, as affections are by 
lapse of time. And aii olfering of jewels was made to tlie sea accompanied 
by a loud cry of woe ; and the i)ilots let loose the sail and relaxed their 
efforts at the same time ; and all excitedly Hung out very heavy stones on 
all sides, fastened by chains, and Hung away their hopes of life at the same 
time ; and the two vessels, driven to and fro by the waves, as elephants 
by elephant-drivers,* wandered about in the sea, as if in the melee o. a 
battle. 

Then Snndarasena, beholding that, was moved from his seat, as if 
from his self-( oniniand,t jind said to king Mahendraditya, “ It is thiongh 
my demerits in former births that this day of doom has suddenly eomo 
upon you. So I cannot endure to witness it; 1 will Hing myself into the 
sea.” When the prince liad said tliis, he (piickly girt his upper garment 
round his loins, and Hung liimself then and there into the sea. And when 
his five friends, Chandaprabha and the others, saw that, they too Hung 
themselves in, and IMahendraditya did the .same. And while, having 
recovered their presence of mind, they were swimming across the ocean, 
they all wtait in different directions, being separated by the force of the 
waves. And immediately the wind fell, and the sea became hushed and 
calm, and bore the semhianco of a good man who.se wrath is appeased. + 

And in the meanwhile Snndarasena, with whom was iJridl^ibuddhi, 
found a ship tliat had been driven from somewhere or other by the wind, 
and with tliat minister of Ids as his only companion he climbed up on it, 
as it were on a second swing of incertitude oscillating between rescue and 
destruction. Then, having lost all courage, he drifted, not knowing his 
bearings, looking on the whole world as made of water, confiding in his 
god : and the ship, which was wafted along by a gentle and tavourable 
breeze, as if by a deity, carried him to the shore in three days. There it 
stuck fast, and he and his companion sprang to shore and to a hope of 

life at the same moment. i r 4< t 

And when there, he recovered breath, and said to Dridliabuddi ; I 

Lave escaped even from the sea, from the infernal regions, thou-li 1 went 
below ; but since I have not been able to do so without causing thu death 

• Bohtlingk and Roth give ndgahandha in this passage as tail. 

Femir I do not quite seo how to bring in this translation, thougli i toai that uij 

own is not correct. 

t \ dhairydd iov adhairydd. ^ i» v.i nr 

t Storms play an important part in tho Greek ivmanees. See Ivehde, Uer 

Griechischc Roman, pp. 428 and 408. 
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of my ministers Vikrama^akti, and Vyaghraparakrama, and Chandaprabha 
and Bhimabhuja, such fine fellows as they were, and also of king Mahen- 
draditya, who became without cause so good a friend to me, — of all these, — 
how can I now live with honour?” When he said this, his minister 
Dridhabuddhi said to him, “ Prince, recover your composure ; I am per- 
suaded that wo shall have good fortune ; for they may perhaps make their 
way across the sea, as we have done. Who can discern the mysterious way 
of Destiny?” 

While Dridhabuddhi was saying this and other things of the same 
kit'd, two hermits came there to bathe. The good men, seeing that the 
prince was despondent, came up to him, and asked him his story, and said 
kindly to him ; “ Wise sir, even the gods are not able to alter the mighty 
influence of actions in a previous state of existence, that bestow joy and 
sorrow. So a resolute man, who wishes to take leave of sorrow, should 
practise right doing ; for right doing is the true remedy for it, not regrets, 
nor emaciation of the body. So abandon despondency, and preserve your 
body by resolute endurance ; as long as the body is preserved, what object 
of human endeavour cannot be attained ? Moreover, you possess auspicious 
marks; you are certain to enjoy prosperity.” Saying this the hermits 
consoled him, and took him to their hermitage. 

And prince Sundarasena remained waiting there for some days, accom- 
panied by Dridhabuddhi. 

And in the meanwhile his ministers Bhimabhuja and Vikrama^akti, 
having swum across the sea, reached the shore in a separate place. And 
hoping libat perhaps the prince might have escaped from the sea like them- 
selves, they entered that great forest, and searched for him bewildered with 
grief. And his other two ministers, Chandaprabha and Vyaghrapara- 
krama, and king Mahendraditya, in the same way escaped from the sea, and 
sorrowfully sought for Sundarasena, and when they did not find him, were 
afliicted ; and at last they found their ship unharmed and wont to S'a^anka- 
pura. Then those two ministers, and the army that had been left in that 
city, hearing what had happened,’• **' went weeping to their own city Alaka. 
And when they arrived without the prince, lamenting their loss, the citizens 
wept, and one universal wail was heard in the city. When king Mahasena 
and his queen heard that news of their son, they were in such a state that 
they would have died, if it were not that their allotted term of life had not 
yet expired. And when the king and the queen were bent on suicide, the 
ministers dissuaded them with various speeches, which gave them reasons 
for entertaining hope. Then the king remained in a temple of Svayambhuf 

• The Sanskrit College MS. has jndta-vrittdntd. 

t The self-existent, a name of Siva, Vishnu, and Buddha. 
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outside the town, engaged in asceticism with his attendants, enquiring for 
news of his son. 

And in the meanwhile king Mandaradeva, in Hansadvipa, heard the news 
of the shipwreck of his daughter, and of that of his proposed son-in-law. 
And he also came to know that his son-in-law’s two ministers had arrived 
in Alaka, and that king Mahasena there was keeping himself alive by 
hope, being engaged in practising austerities. Then that king also, who 
was atllicted by grief for the loss of his daughter, and was only prevented 
by his ministers from committing suicide, entrusted to them the care of his 
kingdom, and with the queen Kandarpasena wont to the city of Alaka to 
visit king Mahasena, who was liis partner in misfortune. And he made 
up his mind that he would do whatever that king did, as soon as he had 
trustworthy intelligence with regard to the fate of Ids son. And so he 
came to king Mahasena, wlio was still more grieved when he heard of the 
fate of Mandaravati, and sorrowed in sympathy witn him. Then that 
king of Hansadvipa remained practising austerities with the king of Alaka, 
restraining his senses, eating little, sleepitig on d'frbha- 

When they had been all scattered in this way in different directions 
by the Disposer, as leaves by a wind, it happened thut Sundarasena set 
forth from the hermitage in which he was, and reached that hermitage of 
Matanga, in which Mandaravati was staying. There he beheld a lake of 
clear water, the bank of which was thickly planted with trees bent down 
witli the weight of many ripe fruits of various llavours. As he was weary, 
he bathed in tliat lake, and ate sweet fruits, and then walked on with 
Dridhabuddhi, and reached a forest stream. And going along its bank, ho 
saw some hermit maidens engaged in gathering flowers near a temple 
containing a Linga. And in the midst of them he belield one hermit 
maiden, who seemed to be the peerless beauty of the world, illuminating 
the whole wood with her loveliness, as if with moonlight, making all the 
regions full of blown blue lilies with her glance, and sowing with her foot- 
falls a thicket of lotuses in the forest. 

Then the prince said to Dridhabuddhi, “ Who can this be ? Can she 
be a nymph of heaven worthy of being gazed upon by the hundred-eyed 
Indra ; or is she the presiding goddess of the forest with her shoot-like 
fingers clinging to the flowers ? Surely the Creator framed this very 
wonderful form of hers after he had perfected his skill by continual practice 
in creating many nymphs of heaven. And lo ! she exactly resembles in 
appearance my beloved Mandaravati, whose beauty I beheld in a picture. 
Why should she not be the lady herself ? But how can this be ? She is in 
Hansadvipa far away from this heart of the forest. So I cannot’*' conceive 
who this^air one is, and whence she comes, and how she comes to be here.’* 
• 1 read (anna which I find in the Sanskrit College MS, for taira. 
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And Dridhabuddhi, when he saw that fair maid, said to the prince, “ She 
must bo whom you suppose her to be, otherwise how could her ornaments 
though made of forest llowers, thus resemble a necklace, a zone, a string of 
bells, and the other ornaments usually worn ? Moreover, this beauty and 
delicacy are not produced in a forest ; so you may be certain that she is 
some heavenly nymph, or some princess, not tlie daughter of a hermit. Let 
us rise up and stand here* a moment to find out.” When Dridhabuddhi 
had said this, they both of them stood there concealed by a tree. 

And in the meanwhile those hermit maidens, having gathered their 
flowers, went down into that river with that lovely girl to bathe. And 
while they were amusing themselves by splashing about in it, it happened 
that an alligator came and seized that lovely girl. When those maidens 
saw that, they wore bewildered, ami iliey cried out in their sorrow, “ Help, 
help, ye woodland deities ! For here is Mandaravati, while bathing in 
the river, suddenly and unexpectedly seized by an alligator, and perishing.” 
When Sundarasena heard that, he thought to himself, “ Can this re.illy be 
that beloved of mine and rushing forward he (piickly killed that alliga- 
tor with his dagger. And when she fell from the monster’s mouth, as it 
were from the mouth of death, he carried her up on the bank, and comfort- 
ed her. 

And she, for her part, having got over her fear, and seeing that he 
was a charming ])erson, said to herself, “ Who is this great-hearted one 
that my good fortune has brought here to save my life ? Wonderful to 
say, he bears a close resemblance to tljat lover of mine whom I saw in a 
picture, the high-horn son of the king of Alakd, Can lie possibly be that 
very man ? But out on my evil thought ! Heaven forefend ! May such a 
man never be an exile from his native laud ! So it is not litting for me now to 
remain in the society of a strange man. Accordingly, 1 will leave this place: 
may prosperity be the lot of this great-souled one !” After going through 
these reflections, Mandaravati said to those companions of hers, First 
take a respectful leave of this noble gcntlemau, and then come with me ; 
we will now depart.” 

When prince Sundarasena, whose doubts were before unsatisfied, beard 
this, he conceived great confidence from merely hearing his own name, and 
he questioned one of her companions, saying to her,” “ Auspicious one, 
whose daughter and of what condition is this friend of yours ? Tell me, for I 
feel a great desire to know.” When he questioned the hermit maiden in 
these words, she said to him, “ This is the princess Mandaravati, the 
daughter of king Mandaradeva, the sovereign of Hansadvipa. She was 
being conducted to the city of Alaka to be married to prince Sundarasena, 
when her ship was wrecked in the sea, and the waves flung her up upon 
• Tbo Sanskrit Collogo MS. has ehi for iha. 
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fc}»e shore : and the liermit Matanga found her tliere and brought her to 
his hermitage ” 

Wlum she said tliis, SundarasLUia’s friend Dridhalmddhi, daindng like 
one bewildered with joy and dt'spoiuleney, said to the prineo, “ I congra- 
tulate you on having now been s»i(a*essful in obtaining the princess 
Mandaravati ; for is not this that very lady of whom we were thinking 
Wlien he had said this, her companions the hermit maidens questioned him, 
and he told them his story ; and they gladdened with it that friend of 
theirs Then IMandaravati exclaimed, “ Ah, my husband,” and fell weep- 
ing at the ft'et of that Sundarasena. He, for his part, embraced her and we]>t, 
and while they were weeping there, even stocks and herbs wept, melted with 

comjiassion. 

Then the hermit Matanga, having been informed of all this by those 
hermit mai(b‘ns, came then^ qui(dcly, accompanied by Yamuna. He com- 
forted that vSundarasena, who prostrated hims(>lf at his feet, and took him 
with Mandaravati to bis own hermitage And that day he refreslnal him 
by entertaining him, and made him feed hapjiy ; and the next day the great 
hermit said to that prince, “ ]\Iy son, I must to-d.iy gc lor a certain affair 
to SVetadvi])a, so you must go with IMandaravati to Alaka ; there you 
must marry this ])rincess and clierish her; lor J have. ado])tod her as my 
danghier, and I give her to you. And you shall rule the earth lor a long 
time with her ; and you shall soon r(‘Cover all those ministers of yours.” 
When the hermit had .s.iid this to the prince and his betrothed, he took 
leave of them, and went away through the air with his daughter Yamuna, 
who was equal to himsidf in power. 

Then Sundarasena, with Mandaravati, and accompanied by Dridhahud- 
dhi, set out from that hermitage. And when he reached the shore of the 
sea, he saw coming near him alight ship under the command of a young mer- 
chant, And in order to accomplish his journey more easily, he asked the 
young merchant who was the owner of that ship, through Dridhabud- 
dhi, hailing him from a distmu-e, to give' him a j)assage in it. The 
wicked merchant, who beheld Mandaravati, and was at once distracted 
with love, consented, and brought his ship near the shore. Then Suii- 
darasena first placed his beloved on board the shi}), and was preparing 
to get on board himself from the bank where he stood, when the 
wicked merchant, coveting his neighbour’s wife, made a sign to the 
steersman, and so set the ship in motion. And the ship, on board of 
which the princess was crying piteously, rapidly disappeariid from the view 
of Sundarasena, who stood gazing at it. 

And he fell on the ground crying out, “ Alas ! I am robbed by 
thieves,” and wept for a long time, and tlien Dridhabuddhi said to him, 
“ Kise up ! Abandon despondency ! this is not a course befitting a hero. 
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Come along ! Let us go in that direction to look for that thief : for even 
in the most grievous hour of calamity the wise do not take leave of their 
fortitude.” When Sundarasena had been thus exhorted by Dridhabuddhi, 
he was at last induced to rise up from the shore of the sea and set out. 

And he went on his way weeping, and crying out, “ Alas, queen ! 
Alas, Mandaravati !” continually scorched by the fire of separation, fasting, 
accompanied only by the weeping Dridhabuddhi ; and almost beside him- 
self with distraction he entered a great wood. And when in it, he paid no 
attention to the wise counsels of his friend, but ran hither and thither, 
thinking only of his beloved. When he saw the creepers in full bloom, he 
said, “ Can this be my beloved come here, adorned with blown flowers, 
having escaped from that merchant-robber ?” When he saw the beautiful 
lotuses, he said, “ Can she have dived into a tank in her fear, and is she 
lifting up her face with long-lashed eyes and looking at me ?” And when 
he heard the cuckoos singing concealed by the leafy creepers, he said “ Is 
the sweet-voiced fair one here addressing me ?” Thus raving at every 
step, he wandered about for a long time, scorched by the moon, as if it 
were the sun ; and so to him the night was the same as the day. 

And at last the prince with Dridhabuddhi emerged from that wood, 
though with difficulty, and having lost his way, reached a great wilderness. 
It was perilous with fierce rhinoceroses, dangerous as being inhabited by 
lions, and so was as formidable* as an army, and moreover it was beset by 
a host of bandits. When the prince entered this wilderness, which was 
refugele.ss, and full of many misfortunes, like misery, he was set upon 
with uplifted weapons, by some Pulindas, who happened to be on the 
look out for human victims to offer to Durga, by order of Vindhyaketu 
the king of the Pulindas, who lived in that region. When the prince 
was tormented with five fires, of misfortune, exile, the grief of separation, 
that affront from a base man, fasting, and the fatigue of the journey ; 
ala^! Fate created a sixth fire in the form of an attack of bandits, as if 
in order to exhaust his self-command. 

And when many of the bandits rushed towards him to seize him, 
showering arrows, he, with only one companion to help him, killed 
them with his dagger. When king Vindhyaketu discovered that, he 
sent forward another force, and Sundarasena, being skilled in fighting, 
killed a great many bandits belonging to that force also. At last he and 
his companion fainted from the exhaustion of their wounds ; and then 

• I read mdurdharshdm ; the Sanskrit College MS. reads senanim (sic) im durdhar^ 
shdm : the word translated “ rhinoceros” can also mean “ sword the adjective before it 
may mean “ uplifted,” and the word translated “inhabited by lions” may perhaps 
iQeaO) ^''commanded by a king.'* 
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vbose S'avaras bound them, and took them and threw tbem into prison. 
The prison was full of multitudes of vermin, filtby with cobwebs, and it 
vas evident that snakes fror|ucuted it, as they bad dropped there the skins 
dial cluuij^ to their throats. The dust in it rose as hii^h as the ancle,'’*' it 
’as honey-combed uith the holes and galleries of mice, and full of many 
errilied and miscrahle men that had been thrown into it. In that place, 
vhich seemed the very birthplace of lulls, they saw those two ministers 
ihimabhuja and Vikrainasakti, who, like themselves, had entered that 
vilderne.ss after escaping from the sea, in order to look for their master, 
tkI had been alread}’^ bound and thrown into ])rison. dliey recognised the 
)rince and fell weeping at his feet, and he recognised them, and embraced 
‘hem, bath(‘d in tears. 

dlien their woes were increased a hundredfold by seeing one another ; 
nt the other ])i'isoners there said to them, in order to console them. 
Enough of gilef ! (kin we avoid the (dfect of acts done in a pr(‘vions 
tate of existence ? Do yon not see that the death of all of us t()Liether is 
nininent ? For we have been collected her« by this king of the Fnlindas, 

1 order that he may offer us up to Durga on the coming fourteenth day of 
le month. So why should jon grieve? The way of Fate, thao s[)orts with 
ving beings, is strange ; as she has given yon misfortune, she tnay in the 
ame way give you prosperity.” When the other ])risoners had .said this 
them, they remained there bound with them ; it is terrible to see how 
ttle respect calamities shew even for the great. 

And when the fourteenth day arrived, they were all taken tlienco by the 
•dors of the king to the temple of Durga to he sacrificed. It seemed like 
le mouth of death, the llame of the lamp being its lolling tongue, tho 
iige of bells being its row of teeth, to which the heads of men clung. f 
hen Sundarasena, when he saw that goddess, bowed before her, and praised 
3r with mind humbled by devotion, and uttered this prayer, “ O thou 
addess that didst quell the op])ression ot the Asuras with thy blood- 
Teaming trident, which mangled haughty Daityas, thou that givest security 
> thy votaries, look iqwn me, goddess, tluit am burned up with the forest- 
’e of grief, with a favourable nectar-shedding eye, and refresh me. 
onour to thee !” 

While the prince was saying this, Vindhyaketu, that king of the Pulin- 
s, came there to worship the goddess Durga. The moment the prince 
w the king of the Dhillas, he recognised him, and being bowed down 
'th shame, said of his own accord to his Iriends, ” Ha ! this is that very 
ndhyaketu, the chief of the Fulindas, who comes to my father’s court to 
* I follow the reading of the Sanskrit College MS. which give."; daylma instead of 
na. 

t The Sanskrit College MS. reads vydsaklavit UHtrasam. 
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pay him homage, and is the lord of this vast wilderness. Whatever may 
happen, we must not say anything here, for it is better for a man of honour 
to die, than to make known who he is under such circumstances.” 

While the prince was saying this to his ministers, king Vindhyaketu 
said to his servants, “ Come now, shew me this heroic human victim, who 
killed so many of my warriors when he was being captured. As soon as 
his servants heard this, they brought Sundarasena, smeared witli clotted 
blood, and delilid with wounds, into the presence of that king. When the 
king of the Bhillas saw him, he half recognised him, and h(dng terrified, 
said to him, “ Tell me, who are you, and whence do you come ?” Sundara- 
sena answered the king of the Bhillas, “ What does it matter who 1 am, 
or whence I come? Do what you are about to do.” 

Then Vindhyaketu recognised him completely by his voice, and ex- 
claiming excitedly, Alas ! Alas !” fell on the ground. Then he embraced 
the prince, and said, “ Alas, great king iMahasena, see what a fitting return 
I, villain that I am, have now made for your numerous benefits, in that I 
have here reduced to such a state your son, whom you value as your life, 
prince Sundarasena, who has come here from somewhere or other!” This 
and many other such laments he uttered in such a way tliat all there began 
to shed tears. But the delighted companions of Sundarasena comforted 
the Bhilla king, saying to him, “ Is not this much that you recognised the 
prince before any misfortune had happened ? What could you have done 
after the event had taken place ? So why do you despond in the midst of 
this joy ?” 

Then the king fell at the feet of Sundarasena, and lovingly honoured 
him, and Sundarasena got him to set all the human victims free. And 
after he had shown him all due respect, he took him to his village and his 
friends with him, and proceeded to bandage his wounds and admini.ster medi- 
cines to him ; and he said to him, “ Tell me, prince, what hrouglit you to this 
place, for 1 have a great desire to know.” Tlum Sundarasena related to 
him all his adventures. And that prince of tlm S avaras, being astoni^herl, 
said to him, “ What a wonderful chain of events ! That you should have 
set out to marry Mandaravati, and that you should then have been wrecked* 
in the sea, and that this should have led to your reaching the hermitage of 
Matanga, and to your meeting your beloved there, and that this merchant, 
in whom you confided, should have carried her off from you, and that you 
should have entered the wilderness, and have be m imprisoned for sacrifice, and 
recognised by me and delivered from that death — how strangely does all 
this hang together! Therefore honour by all means to mysteriously working 
Destiny ! And you must not feel anxious about your beloved, for, as 
Destiny has done all this, she will also do you that other service soon.” 

* I read with the Sanskrit College MS. pdtah ioxprdptih. 
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Whilo the king of tlio Pulindas was saying this, his^mmander-in- 
chief came quickly in a state of hiuli delight, and entering said to him, 
‘‘ King, a certain merchant entered this wilderness witli his followers, and 
he luid with him much wealth and a very beautiful lady, a very gem of 
women ; and wlien T heard of this, I went with an army, and seiz(*d him and 
his followers, with the wealth and the lady, and 1 have them here outside.’^ 
'When Sund.irasena and Vindhyaketu heard this, they said to themselves 
“ Can these he that merchant and Mandaravati ?” And tliey said, Let 
the merchant and the lady he brought in Ikm'O at once,” and thei’cupon the 
cornmander-in-chief brought in that merchant and that lady. When 
Dridhahuddhi saw them, he exclaimed, “ Here is that very ])rincess Man- 
daravati, and hero is that villain of a merchant. Alas, princess ! How 
came you to bo iv'duced to this state, like a creeper scorched by the heat, 
with your bud-like lip dried up, and with your (lowm’-ornaments stripped 
off V” While Dridhahuddhi was uttering this exclamation, Sundarasena 
rushed forward, and eagerly threw his arms round the neck of his bcdovod. 
Tlieii the two loveis wept for a long timoi as if to wash off from one an- 
other, by the water of a ftbower of tears, the d(dilomont of ^(‘puration. 

Then Vindliyaketn, having consoled them both, said to tlia^ merchant, 
“ How came you to carry oil* the wife of one who coulided in you ?” Then 
the merchant said, with a voice trembling with fear, “ 1 have fniithissly 
done this to my own destruction, hut this holy saint was prc'^crvenl by her 
own unapproachable sjih.mdour ; 1 was no more able to touch her, than if she 
had been a flame of fire ; and I did intend, villain that 1 was, to take her to 
my own country, and after her anger had been allayed, and she had been 
reconciled to me, to imirry her.” When the mercliant had said this, the king 
ordered him to be j)ut to death on the spot; but Sundarasena saved him 
from execution ; however he had his abundant wealtli confiscated, a heavier 
loss than that of life; for those that have lost their wealth die daily, 
not so those that have lost their breath. 

kSo Sundarasena had that merchant set at liberty, and the wretched 
creature went where he would, pleased at having escaped with life ; and 
king Vindliyaketu took Mandaravati, and went with her and Sundarasena 
to the palace of bis own queen. There he gave orders to bis queen, and 
had Mandaravati honoured with a bath, with clothes and with unguents, 
and after Sundarasena had been in the same way bathed and adorned, he 
made him sit down on a splendid throne, and honoured him with gifts, 
pearls, musk, and so on. And on account of the reunion of that couple, 
the king made a great feast, at which all the S avara women danced 
delighted. 
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Then, the next day, Sundarasena said to the king, ‘‘ My wounds are 
healed, and my object is attained, so I will now go hence to my own 
city ; and, please, send off at once to my father a messenger with a letter, 
to tell the whole story, and announce my arrival When the S'avara 
chief heard this, he sent off a messenger with a letter, and gave him the 
message which the prince suggested. 

And just as the letter-carrier was reaching the city of Alaka, it hap- 
pened that king Mahasena and his queen, afflicted because they heard no 
tidings of Sundarasena, were preparing to enter the fire in front of a temple 
of S'iva, surrounded hy all the citizens, who were lamenting their approach- 
ing loss. Then the S'avara, who was bearing the letter, beholding king 
Mahasena, came running up proclaiming who he was, stained with dust, 
bow in hand, with his hair tied up in a knot behind with a creeper, black 
himself, and wearing a loin-cincture of vihm-hwve^. That letter-carrier of 
the king of the Bhillas said, “ King, you are blessed with good fortune 
to-day, as your sou Sundarasena has come with ]\landaravati, having 
escaped from the sea ; for he has arrived at the court of my master Vin- 
dhyaketu, and is on his way to this place with him, and has sent me on 
before.” Having said this, and thus discharg(‘d his oonfidential commission, 
tlie letter-carrier of the Hhilla king laid the letter at the monarch’s feet. 
Then all the people there, being delighted, raised a shout of joy ; and the 
letter was read out, and the wliolo of the wonderful circumstances became 
known ; and king Maliasena recompensed the letter-carrier, and abandoned 
his grief, and made great rejoicings, and entered his palace with all his re- 
tainers. And the next day, being impatient, he set out to meet his son, 
whose arrival he expected, accompanied hy the king of Ilansadvipa. And 
his force of four arms marched along with him, iuimmerahlo, so that the 
earth trembled, dreading insu])portahle \veight. 

In the meanwliile Sundarasena set out from that village of the Bliillas 
for his own home, with Mandaravati. And he was accompanied by his 
friends Vikrama^akti and Bhiinabhuja, wliom ho found in tlie prison, and 
Dridhabuddlii too was with Inm. He himself rode on aliorse swift as the 
wind, by the side of Vindhyaketn, and seemed hy tlie hosts of Bulindas 
that followed him, to he exhibiting the earth as belonging to that race. 
And as he was marching along, in a few days he beheld on the road his 
father coming to meet him, with his retinue and his connections. Then he 
got down from his horse, and the people beheld him witli joy, and he and 
his friends went up and fell at the feet of his father. His father, when he 
beheld his son looking like the full moon, felt like the sea which surges up 
with throbbing s of joy, and overflows its bounds, and could not contain 

• vrittdntav^ should probably be vrittdnta, and should be joined with the words 
that follow. 
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liimself for happiness.* And when he saw Mandaravati, his daughter- 
in-law, bowing at his feet, he considered himself and his family prosperous, 
and rejoiced. And the king welcomed Dridhabiuldhi and the other two 
ministers of his son, who bowed at bis feet, and he received Vindliyaketu 
with still warmer welcome. 

Then Sundarasena bowel before his fatlu'r-in law ]\T:indaradova, whom 
his father introduced to him, and r(‘ji»iced exceedingly ; and beholding his 
mini'^ters Chandaprabha and Vyjighraparakrama, wlio had anived before, 
clinging to his feet, he conNiden'd that all his wishes were accomplished. 
And immediately king ^lahendraditya, who was d(‘lighted at bearing what 
had hap])ened, came there from S'asankapura out of affection. Then 
priiH'O Sundarascma, mounbal on a s[)lendid horse, esoortii.g his beloved, as 
Kadakiivara did Uambha, went with all those to his own home, the city of 
Alaka, the dwelling-place of all felicities, abounding in virtiio^is men. And 
accompanied by his beloved he entered the i)alae(^ of his father, being 
sprinkled, as he parsed through the city, by the wives of the citi/.ens, who 
were all crowding to the windows, with the blue lotuses of their eyes. 
And in the palace he bowed at the feet of his mother, whose eves were full 
of " ' "s of joy, and then spent that day in rejo‘'dngs, in wliich all his 
and servants took part. 

And the next day, in the long desired hour fixed hy the astrologers, 
the prince received the hand of Mandaravati, who was be>towed on him by 
her father. And his father-in-law, king Mandaradeva, as he had no son, 
bestowed on him many priceless jewels, in his joy, and the reversion of his 
kingdom after his own death. And his father, king Mahasena, without 
exhausting the earth, made a great feast, in a style suitable to bis desires 
and means, in wbieb all prisoners were ndeased, and a rain of gold was 
seim-t And having beheld Sundarasena ])rosj)erous by his union with 
Mandaravati, and having taken part in his wedding festivities, in wbieb all 
the women danced to song, and having been honoured by king Mahasena, 
king Mandaradeva returned to his own territory, and the king of 
S'asankapura returned to that city, and Vindhyaketu, the lord of the great 
wilderness, returned to his domain. 

And after some days had elapsed, king Mahasena, perceiving that his 
son Sundarasena was virtuous and beloved by the subjects, established him 
in his throne, and went himself to the forest. And ])rince Sundarasena, 
having thus obtained the kingdom, and having conquered all hi.s enemies 
by the might of his arm, ruled with those ministers the whole earth, arid 
found his joy in the possession of Mandaravatf ever increasing. 

* An allusion to the phenomenon of the tides. 

f The Sanskrit College MS. gives vrisA(a-Airanya>vast/am, in which gold and 
garments were showered on the people. 
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When the minister Vyaghrasena had told this story on the banS of 
thelake to Mrigankadatta, he went on to say to him, “This wonderful 
tale, prince, did the hermit Kanva relate to us in the hermitage, and at the 
end of the tale the compassionate man said to us, to comfort us, ‘ So, my 
sons, those who endure with resolute hearts terrible misfortunes liaid to 
struggle through, attain in tins way tlie objects they most desire ; but those 
others, whose energies are paralysed by loss of courage, fail. Therefore 
abandon this despondency, and go on your way. Your master also, prince 
Mriginkadatta, shall recover all his ministers, and shall long rule the earth, 
after having been united with S'asanlvavati.’ When that great hermit had’ 
said this to us, we plucked up courage, and spent the night there, and 
then set out from that hermitage, and in course of time reached this wood, 
travel-worn. And while here, being tortured with excessive thirst and 
hunger, we climbed up this tree sacred to Gane^a, to get fruits, and we 
were ourselves turned into fruits, and we have now, prince, been released 
from our fruit- transformation by your austerities Such have been the 
adventures of us four, during our separation from you* brought about by 
the curse of the Naga ; and now that our curse is expired, advance, united 
with us all, towards the attainment of your object.” 

When Mrigankadatta had heard all this from his minister Vyaghra- 
sena, he conceived hopes of obtaining S'asankavuti, and so passed that 
night there. 


* I read Upopanite with the Sanskrit College MS, 
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CHAPTER CIL 


Then, the next morning, Mrlgankadatta rose up from the shor<' of * 
that beautiful lake, together with all his ministers, who had rejoined liini • 
and in company with them, and the Brahman S'rutadhi, set out for 
Ujjayini, to win Sasankavati, after he had paid his orisons to that tree of 
Ganesa.* 

Then the heroic prince, accompanied by his ministers, again crossed 
various stretches of woodland, which contained many hundreds of lakes, 
and were black with ^«w/a/^i-trecst throughout their whole expanse, look- 
ing like nights in the rainy season, when the clouds collect; and otliors 
which had their canes broken by terrible infuriated elephants roaming 
through them, in which the arjuiia-ivaa^ formed a strong contrast to the 
tamdla-iYQQ^^'!^ and which thus resembled so many cities of king Virata ; 
and ravines of might}' mountains, which were pure, though strewn with 
flowers, and though frequented by subdued hermits, wore haunted by fierce 
beasts ; and at last came near the city of U jjayini. 

Then he reached the river Oandhavati, and dispelled his fatigue by 
bathing in it, and after crossing it, he arrived with his companions in that 
cemetery of JMahakala. There he beheld the imiige of mighty Bhairava, 
black with the smoke from neighbouring pyres, sarrounded with many 
fragments of bones and skulls, terrible with the skeletons of men which 
it held in its grasp, worshipped by heroes, frequented by many troops of 
demons, dear to sporting witches. 

And after cros.sing the cemetery, he beheld the city of JPjja}dni, a 
yuga old, ruled by king Karmasena. Its .^trccts were watched by guards 
with various weapons, who were tlunnsclves begirt by nniny brave high- 
born Rajputs; it was surrouiuled with ram})arts resembling the peaks of 
mighty mountains ; it was crowded with elephants, hordes, and chariots, 
and hard for strangers to enter. 

* See the Dummedhnjataka, FaushoU’a edition of tho Jatakas, Vol I, p. 259; 
Liebrecht’s translation of Ui(i Fontamerone of llasilu, Vol. I, p. 83 ; and Vol. I of this 
translation, pp. 153 and 575 ; also Ualston’s Tibetan Tales, Introduction, p. lii. 

t Or “ black as Unndlay 

J Or “ which were of opposite appearance, being white.” Tho word nrjum (white) 
also refers to the hero Arjnna one of the Fandavas, \\ho lived as a eumirh 

city of king Virata. K.ichaka (cane) was the leader ol tliu host of king Viiata, 
and was conquered by Bhiina (terrible). The passage contains another pun which will 
bo, obvious to those acquainted with Hindu customs. 
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When Mfigdnkadatta beheld that city, which was thus inaccessible 
on every side, he turned his face away in despondency, and said to his 
ministers, “ Alas ! ill-starred man that I am ! though it has cost me 
hundreds of hardships to reach this city, I cannot even enter it ; what 
chance then have I of obtaining my beloved ?” When they heard this, 
they said to him, “ What ! do you suppose, prince, that this great city 
could ever be stormed by us, who are so few in number ? We must think 
of some expedient to serve in this emergency, and an expedient will 
certainly be found ; how comes it that you have forgotten that this ex- 
pedition has frequently been enjoined by the gods ? ” 

When Mrigankadatta had been thus addressed by his ministers, he 
remained for some days roaming about outside the city. 

Then his minister Vikramake^arin called to mind that Vetala, which 
he had long ago won over, intending to employ him to fetch the prince’s 
love from her dwelling-house. And the Vetala came, black in hue, tall, 
with a neck like a camel, elephant-faced, with legs like a bull, eyes like 
an owl, and the ears of an ass. But finding that he could not enter the 
city, he departed ; the favour of Siva secures that city against being 
invadtid by such creatures. 

Then the Brahman S'futadhi, who was versed in policy, said to Mri- 
gdnkadatta, as he was sitting in gloom, surrounded by his ministers, 
longing in his heart to enter the city ; Why, prince, though you know 
the true principles of policy, do you remain bewildered, like one ignorant 
of them ? Who will ever be victorious in this world by disregarding the 
difference between himself and his foe? Fur at every one of the four 
gates of this city, two thousand elephants, twenty-five thousand horses, 
ten thousand chariots, and a hundred thousand footmen remain harnessed 
and ready, iday and night, to guard it ; and they are hard to conquer, 
being commanded by heroes. So, as for a handful of men, like ourselves, 
entering it by force, that is a mere chimerical fancy,* not a measure cal- 
culated to ensure success. Moreover, this city cannot be overthrown by 
a small force ; and a contest with an overwhelming force is like fighting 
on foot against an elephant. So join with your friend Mayavatu the king 
of the Pulmdas, whom you delivered from the terrible danger of the water- 
monsters in the Narmada, and with his friend Burgapisacha the very 
powerful king of the Matangas, who is attached to you on account of his 
alliance with him,t and with that king of the Kirdtas, named S'akti- 

* i.e patangavritti. The word seems to mean “ subsistence of birds." Compare 
Macbeth IV, 2, 33. 

t I find tat’Samhandhdnurdgind in three India Office MSS. kindly lent me by 
Dr. Host. 
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rakshita, wbo is famous for bis valour aud bas observed a vow of strict 
chastity from bis youth upwards, and let them all bring their forces, and 
then do you, thus strengthened by allies, fill every quarter with your hosts, 
and so accomplish the object you have in view. Moreover, the king of the 
Kiratas is awaiting your coming from a distance in accordance with your 
agreement ; how have you come to forget this? And no doubt, Mayavatu 
is ready awaiting your arrival, in the territory of* tlie king of the Mdtau- 
gas, for you made this agreement with him. So let us go to the cattle 
named Karabhagriva, on the southern slope of the Vindhyas, in which 
that chief of the Matangas dwells. And let us summon there S'akti- 
raksbita, the king of the Kiratas, and united with them all make a 
fortunate expedition with every chance of success. 

When Mrigdnkadatta and his ministers heard this speech of S'ruta- 
dhi’s, which was full of sense and such as the wise would approve, they eager- 
ly accepted it, saying, “ So bo it.” And the next day the prince adored 
that unresting traveller of the sky, the sun, the friend of the virtuous, 
that had just arisen, revealing every (jnarter of the world, f and set out 
for the abode of Durgapis^dcha king of the Matanga.s on the southern slope 
of the Viudhya range. And his ministers Bhimapardkrama, and Vyaglira- 
sena, and Gunakara, and Meghahala with Vimalabuddhi, and Sthulahdlui 
with Vichitrakatha, and Vikramake.4arin, and Prachiu.idiisakti, and S'rutadhi 
and Dridhamusbti followed him. With them he successively crossed 
forests wide-ranging as his own undertakings, and stretches of woodland 
profound as his own schemes, with no better refuge at night than the root 
of a treej on the shore of a lake, and reached aud ascended the Viudhya 
mountain lofty as his own soul. 

Tlien the prince went from the summit of the mountain down its 

southern slope, and beholding afar off the villages of the Bhijlas full of 

elephants’ tusks and deer-skins, he said to Inmself, “ How am 1 to know 
wherethedwellingof that king of the Matangas is?” While engaged 
in such reflections, he and his ministers saw a hermit boy come towards 
them and after doing obeisance to him, they said, “ Fair Sir, do you know 
in wiiat part of this region the palace of Durg.ipisachu, the king of the 
Mdtangas, is ? For we wish to see him.” 


* I read Matangardjadekigatp ; the reading of the India Ofiico MS. No. 1882 
is rajddeidgato which would mean “by the invitation of the king of tho Matangas.” 
Forrfara>ma««insl.31, No. 2166 reads dutdgamana, t. “the coming of your 
messenger.” This makes better sen>.e. 

+ A pun ! It also moans “ hoMina prosperity, and holding out hopes to the 

tAU the three India Office MS3.. which Dr. Itost has kindly lent mo, read 
niUkayah. 
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When that good young ascetic heard this, he said, “ Only a distant 
from this place is a spot called Panchavati, and not far from it was the 
hermitage of the hermit Agastya, who with small effort cast down from 
heaven the haughty king Nahusha ; where Rama, who l)y command of his 
father took up his dwelling in a forest, accompanied by Lakshmana and 
his wife Sitd, long waited on that hermit ; where Kabandha,* who guided 
Rama to the shmghter of the Rakshasas, proceeded to attack Rama and 
Lakshmana, as Rahu does the sun and moon, whose arm a yojana in length 
Rama felled, so that it resembled Nahusha in his serpent form, come to 
supplicate Agastya ; where even now the Rakshasas hearing the roar- 
ing of the clouds at the beginning of the rainy season, call to mind the 
twanging of the bow of Rama ; where tlie aged deer, that were fed by 
S'ita, beholding the regions deserted in every direction, with eyes filling 
with tears, reject the mouthful of grass ; where ^laricha, who brought 
about Sita’s separation from her husband, assumed the form of a golden 
deer and enticed away Rama, as if to save from slaughter those deer, that 
were still left alive ; where, in many a great lake full of the water of the 
Kdveri, it appears as if Agastya had vomited up in driblets the sea that 
he swallowed. Not fur from that lierinitage, on a table-land of the Vin- 
dhya, is a stronghold tangled and inaccessible, named Karabbagriva. In 
it dwells that mighty Durgapisacha of terrible valour, chief of the Matan- 
gas, whom kings cannot conquer. And be commands a hundred thousand 
bowmen of that tribe, every one of whom is followed by five hundred 
warriors. With the aid of those brigands be robs caravans, destroys bis 
enemies, and enjoys this great forest, caring nought for this or that king.f 

When Mrigankadatta had heard this from the young hermit, be took 
leave of him, and went quickly, with his companions, in tlie direction 
indicated by him, and in course of time be arrived in the environs of Kara- 
bbagriva that stronghold of the king of the Matangas, which wore crowded 
with Bbilla villages. And within them he beheld near at hand on every 
side crowds of S'avaras, adorned with peacocks’ feathers and elephants’ 
teeth, clothed in tigers’ skins, and living on the flesh of deer. When 
Mrigdnkadatta saw those Bliillas, he said to his ministers, “ See ! these 
men live a wild forest life like animals, and yet, strange to say, they re- 
cognise Durgapis^iicha as their king. Tliere is no race in the world without 
a king ; I do believe the gods introduced this magical name among men 
in their alarm, fearing that otherwise tlio strong would devour the weak, 
as great fishes eat the little.” J And while he was saying this, and trying 

• Professor Monier Williams refers us to Eamayana III, 75. 

t So, in the 89lh chapter of the Wilkina S»ga, lleimo goes off to join the robber 
chief Ingram. (Hagen’s Uclden-Sagen, A^ol. I, p. 242). 

X The India office MS. No. 2166 reads mdUyauydyabhayodaydt, 



^ find the path that led to the stronghold ICarabhagn'vo, the scouts of 
aydvntu, the king of the Suvaras, who had already arrived there, re- 
cognized him, having seen him before. They immediately went and told 
bat Mayavatu of his arrival; and he n ith his army wont to meet him. 
And when that king of the Pnlmdas came near, and saw the prince, he 
alighted from his horse, and ran forward, and I'cll at his Feet. And he 
embrawd the prince, who asked after his hrallh, and then moiinled him 

and bis ministers on horses, and brought them to his own camp. And 
that mug of the S'avaras sent his own warder to inl'orni Iho king of the 
Mafcaiigiis of the jirince’s arriviil. 

And Diirgaih^acha, the king of the MaUngas, (|uiekly eaine tliere fVt)ni 
liis own place, and his appearance justilied his name.* lie seemed like a 
second Vindhya range, for his body w.,s hrm as a rocky pe.ik, Ins Ime was 
black as tamaht, and Pnlindas lay at his foot. Ilis face was reiulorcd tt'rri- 
ble by a natural thr(‘e-furrowc(l frown, and so he ap])oar(‘d .is if Diii-ga, the 
dweller in the Vindhya range, had marked him with the tridmit, to claim 
him as Imr own. diiongh young, he had s(‘cn ilio death of many “ sccul.ir 
birds; though black, he was nut comely ; and he cronehed to none, though 
be hugged the foot of a mountain. f Llk«‘ a fresh cloud, he displayed the 
peacock tail and the gay-colonred bow; like Hiranyakslia, j liis body was 
scai’i’ed by the lurious boar ; like (Jliatoi kacha, ho was niighl v and possessed a 
liaughty and teri’ible sha[)e like the Jvali age, lie allowed those horn niuler 
liis sway Vo take pleasure in wickcdnes.s and hre;ik ti rough the bonds of 
rule. And the mass of his host came filling ilie earth, like the str(*am 
of the JShiirnada, wlum let loose from the omorace of Ai‘iuna.|| And so 
the aggiegutcd army of the Ohand.ilas mo\(d on, hhickening all tho 
horizon with a dark liue, making those who behold it say in perjiloxity 
to themselves “ Can this he a mass of roek that has rolled down from tho 
Anjana mountain, •[ or is it a premature hank of tlie eloiuls of the day of 
doom, that has descended upon iho earth ? ” 

And their chief Durga[jisdcha came uj) to ]\I rigankadutta, placing his 
head upon the ground even when at a distance, and h^wed bid'ore him, 
and said “ To-day the goddess Diirga is pleast'd with me, in that your 
Highness, of such a noble race, has come to my house. Ou that account 


♦ nis name moans “Wild man of tho Stronghold ” or “ Dumon of tlio Strong- 
hold.” 

t The passage is full of puns : vnyns moans “ ago *' and “ l>iid ” ; J.n.slniu “ Idack ” 
and also the god of that iianio ; hhkhhrit ‘‘ king ” and also “ luountaiu.” 

J Killed by Vi^hnu in the form of a boar. 

§ Another play on words. It may mean “ was tho son of tho Tundava Bhi'ma. 

II I do not understand this allusion. 

IT Anjana is a black pigment applied to the eyes, 
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I consider myself fortunate and successful. When the king of the M6- 
tangas had said this, he gave him a present of pearls, musk, and other , 
rarities. And the prince kindly accepted it with the usual courtesies. 
Then they all encamped there. That groat forest was covered all over 
with elephants fastened to posts, with horses in stables, and tented foot- 
men ; and was scarcely able to contain itself, being confused with its good 
fortune in thus being assimilated to a city, which was unprecedented in 
the course of its existence. 

Then, in that wood, when Mrigankadatta had bathed in the river for 
good fortune, and had taken food, and was sitting at his ease, in a secluded 
spot, surrounded by bis ministers, Mayavatu also being present, Dnrga- 
pi^acha said to Mrigankadatta, in the course of conversation, speaking in 
a tone softened by affection and regard, “ This king Mayavatu came here 
a long time ago, and lias been remaining here w’th me, my lord, awaiting 
your orders. So where, my prince, have you all remained so long? And 
what have you done? Tell mo, now, the business that detained you.” 
When the prince lieard this speech of his, he said, “ After 1 had .left the 
palace of our friend here Mayavatu, with Vimalabnddhi and Gunakara, 
and Srutadlii, and Hhimaparakrama, whom I had also recovered, I found 
on rny way this Pracliandasakti and Vicliitrakatha, and in course of time 
also this Vikramake^arin. Then these men hero found on tlie borders of 
a beautiful lake a tree sacred to Gane^a, and climbed up it to pick its 
fruit, and so were turned into fruits themselves by the curse of the god. 
Then I propitiated Ganesa, and not without dilliculty set tliem free, and 
at the same time I delivered tliese other four ministers of mine, Dridha- 
mush^i and Vyaghrasena and Meghahala and Sthulahaliu, who had pre- 
viously suffered the same transformation. With all these, thus recovered, 

1 went to Ujjayini ; but the gates were guarded, and we could not even 
enter the town ; much less could we think of any device for carrying off 
S'u^ankavati. And as I liad no army with me, I had no locus standi for 
sending an ambassador. So we deliberated together, and came here to 
you. Now, my friend, you and your allies have to decide whether we shall 
attain our end or no.” 

When Mrigankadatta had related his adventures in these words, 
Durgapisacha and Mayav:du said, “ 13e of good courage ; tliis is but a 
little matter for us to accomjdish at once ; our lives were originally created 
for your sake. We will bring here that king Karrnasena in chains, and 
we will carry off his daughter S'asankavati by force.” 

Wlien the king of the Matangas and Mayavatu said this, Mriganka- 
datta said lovingly and very respectfully, ” What will you not be able to 
accomplish, for this resolute courage of yours is a sufficient guarantee that 
you will carry out that furtherance of your friend’s interests which you 
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have undertaken. When the Creator made you here, he infused into your 
composition qualities borrowed from your surroundings, the firmness of the 
Vindhya hills, the courage of the tigers, and the warm attachment to 
friends of the for- st* lotuses. So deliberate and do what is fitting.’' 
While Mrigaiikadatta was saying this, the sun retired to rest on tlie summit 
of the mountain of setting. Then they also rested that night in the 
royal camp, as was meet, sleeping in booths made by the workmen. 

And the next morning Mrigaiikadatta sent off (lunakara to bring his 
friend S'aktirakshita, tlie king of the Kiratas. He went and communi- 
cated the state of affairs to that sovereign ; and in a very few days the 
king of the Kiratas returned with him, bringing a very large force. Ten 
hundred thousand footmen, and two hundred thousand horse, and a myriad 
of furious elephants on which heroes were mounted, and eighty. eight 
thousand chariots followed that king, who darkened tiio heaven with his 
banners and his umbrella. And Mrigaiikadatta, with his friends and 
ministers, went to meet him in high spirits and honoured him and con- 
ducted him into the camp. And in the meanwhile other friends and 
relations of the king of the Mataiigas, and all those of king Mayavntu, 
having been summoned by messengers, came in..t And the camp swelled 
like the ocean, giving joy to the heart of Mrigaiikadatta: with shouts 
rising up like the roar of the waves, and hundreds of biittalions pouring in 
like rivers, And Durgapisacha bon()iired| those as. .mibled king.s with 
musk, and garments, and pieces of fiosh, and spirits distilled from fruits. 
And Mayavatu the king of the Suvaras gave them all splendid baths, 
unguents, food, drink, and beds. And Mrigaiikadatta sat down to eat 
with all those kings who were seated in their proper places. § IJe even 
went so far as to make the king of the Matangas eat in his presence tliongh 
at a little distance from him : the fact is, it is necessity and place and time 
that take precedence, not one man of another. 

And the next day, when the newly arrived force of Kiratas and others 
had rested, Mrigaiikadatta, sitting on a throne of ivory in the assembly 
of the kings, where ho had been duly honoured, alter he had had the place 
cleared of attendants, said to his friends, the king of the Matangas, and 


• Taart might mean “ water.’* ,, , ,, 

t Two of the India ollice MSS. read cha ic datta-chUdh, the other reads cha tad. 
MMiUdh. I think these readings give a hotter sense. The king of the Matangas is 

x't^'SI^Ldnayai the cenjecture et Dr. Kern. I find it in MS. No. 1882 and 

“ Being a man of high caste, ho ate with men who had none, or next to none. 
Dr. Kern wishes to read kdrye^ hut all the MSS. havo kanjum. 
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the others, “ Why do we now delay ? Why do we not quickly marcii 
towards Ujjay ini with' the whole of this force?” When the Brahman 
S'rutadhi heard this, he said to that prince, “Listen prince, I now speak 
according to the opinion of those who know policy. A king who wishes 
to be victorious must first see the distinction between what is practicable 
and what is not practicable. What cannot be accomplished by an ex- 
pedient, he should reject as impracticable. That is practicable which can 
be accomplished by an expedient. Now expedients in this matter are of 
four kinds, and are enumerated as conciliation, gifts, division and force. 
This order represents their comparative advantages, the first being better 
than the second, and so on. So, my prince, you ought first to make use 
of conciliation in this business. For, as king Karmasena is not greedy 
of gain, gifts are not likely to succeed ; nor is division likely to be of any 
use, for none of his servants are angry, or covetous, or indignant with 
him, on account of having been treated with neglect. As for force, its 
employment is risky ; as that king lives in a ditlicult country, has a very 
formidable army, and has never been conquered by any king before. More- 
over even mighty ones cannot always be assured of having the fortune 
of victory on their side in battles ; besides, it is not becoming in one, wlio is 
a suitor for a maiden’s band, to slaughter her relations. So let us send an 
ambassador to that monarch, adopting the method of conciliation. If that 
does not succeed, the method of force shall be employed as being unavoid- 
able.” All there, when they heard this speech of S'rutadhi’s, approved it, 
and prai.sed his statesmanship. 

Then Mrigankadatta deliberated with them all, and sent a servant of 
the king ot‘ the Kiratas, a noble Brahman, Suvigraba by name, who pos- 
sessed all the requisites ot a diplomatist, to king Karmasena, as an ambas- 
sador to communicuto the result of tlieir deliberations, and he carried with 
him a letter, and was also entru.sted with a verbal message. The ambassador 
went to Ujjayitii, and, being introduced by the warder, entered the king’s 
palace, the interior of which looked very magnificent, as its zones were crowd- 
ed with splendid horses, and witl) eloi>hants ; and he saw that king Karma- 
sena, sitting on liis throne, surrounded by his ministers. He did obeisance 
to that sovereign, who welcomed him; and ^fter he had sat down, and 
his health had been enquired after, he proceeded to deliver to him his 
letter. And the king’s minister, named Prajnakosa, took it, and broke 
the seal, and unfolding the letter, proceeded to read it out to the following 
effect. “ All-Hail ! The auspicious Mrigankadatta, ornament of the circle 
of the earth, son of the great king of kings who is lord of the city 
of Ayodhya, the fortunate Amaradatta, from the slope of the forest 
at the foot of the castle of Karabhagriva, where he now is, with kings 
submissive and obedient to him, sends this plain message to the great king 
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Kurmasena in Ujjayini, who ia the moon o£ the sea of faU own race, with 
all due respect ; You have a daughter, and you must without fail give her 
to another, so give her to me ; for she has been declared by the gods a 
suitable wife for me. In this way we shall become allies, and our former 
enmity will be at an end ; if you do not consent, I will appeal to my own 
strong arms to give me this object of my desires/’ When the letter had 
been thus read by the minister Prajndko^a, king Karmasena, inflamed 
with rage, said to his ministers, “ Those people are always hostile to us ; 
and observe, this man, nob knowing his place, has on the present occasion 
worded his communication in an objectionable form. Ho lias put himself 
first and me last, out of contempt ; and at the end the conceited fellow 
has bragged of the might of his arm. So, I do not consider that I ought 
to send any reply ; as for giving him my daughter, that is out of the 
question. Depart, ambassador ; let your master do what he oan.”^ 

When king Karmasena said this, that Brahman ambassador Suvigraha, 
being a man of spirit, gave liim an answer well-suited to tho occasion, 
“ Fool, you boast now, because you have not seen that prince ; make 
ready ; when he arrives, you will learn tho differonco between yourself and 
your opponent.” When the ambassador said this, the whole court was 
in a state of excitement ; but the king, though in wrath, said, “ Away 
with you ! Your person is inviolable, so what can we do ?” Then some of 
those present, biting their lips, and wringing then hands together, said one 
to another, ” Why do we not follow him and kill him this moment.” But 
others, being masters of, themselves, said, " Let the young fool of a Brdh- 
man go 1 why do you trouble yourselves about the speech of this babbler P 
We will shew what we can do.” Other.s again, appearing to foreshadow 
by their frowns the speedy bending of their bows, remained silent, with 

faces red witli rage. , c • > . 

The whole court being thus incenserl, the ambassador Suvigraha wont 
out, and repaired to Mrigiinkadatta in his camp. He told him and his 
friends what Karmasena had said; and tlie prince, when he heard it, 
ordered the army to march. Tlien the sea of soldiers, set in motion by 
the order of tho commander, as by a violent gust of wind, in which men, 
horses and elephants moved like bounding sea-monsters, exciting aatisfac- 
tion in tlie mind of tlie allied monarchs.t assumed an agitation terrifying 
to the minds of timid men. Tlien Mrigdnkadatta, making the eartli miry 
with the foam of high-mottled horses, and the frontal ichor of elephants, 


* Compare the way ia which king Melias receives the proposals of Osantrix in 
the 63rd chapter of tho Wilkina Saga, (Hagen's lloldon-Sagen, Vol I, p. 182.) 

t Or " of the mountains that retained their wings,” ». e., by taking refuge from 
Indra in tho soa. Tho pun is, of course, most inteutional. 
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and deafening the world with the noise of bis drums, moved on slowly (<> 
Ujjayini to victory. 


CHAPTER CIIL 


Then Mfig^iikadatta, accompanied by his friends, crossed the Vindhya 
range, and with his army ready for battle, reached the frontier of TJjjayinL 
When the brave king 'Karmasona heard that, he also made ready for the 
fight, and with his army moved out from the city to meet him. And 
when those two armies came to close quarters, and could see one another, 
a battle took place between them, that gladdened heroes. The battle- 
field seemed like the dwelling-place of Hiranyaka^ipu, as it was full of 
timid demons dispersed in terror by the roar of the Man -lion the con- 
tinued dense showers of arrows flj’ing through the air, and cutting ono 
another, descended on brave warriors, like locusts on the tender herb. 
Dense clouds of pearls gleamed as they sprang from the frontal globes of 
elephants struck with swords, resembling the necklace of the Fortune of 
that battle broken in her agitation. That place of combat appeared like 
the mouth of Deatli ; and the sharp points of spears, that seized on men, 
horses, and elephants, were like his fangs. The heads of strong-armed 
warriors, cut off with crescent-he.aded arrows, flew up to heaven, as if 
leaping upt to kiss the heavenly nymphs ; and at every moment trunks 
of brave heroes danced, as if in delight at the battle of their noble leader 
being gloriously illuminated ; and so for five days that hero-destroying 
battle went on, with flowing rivers of blood, rich in mountains of heads. 

And in the evening of the fifth day the Brahman S'rutadhi came 
secretly to Mrigdnkadatta when he was closeted with his ministers, and 
said to him, “ While you were engaged in fighting, I went away from the 
camp, in the disguise of a mendicant, and entered Ujjayini, the gates of 
which were almost deserted ; and now listen ; I will tell you truly 
what I observed, being myself all the while, though near at hand, unseen 
in virtue of my knowledge. As soon as king Karmasena went out to 
battle, S'asdnkavati with the permission of her mother also left the palace, 
and repaired to a temple of Gauii in that city, to propitiate the goddess, 

* Krishna, in the form of a man-lion, destroyed HiranyakaSipu. The word man- 
lion also refers to brave soldiers. For kshpeshu No. 1882 roads msye&hu, 

t I read with India Office MS. No 1882 dividaUordhvajhampdm ; the two other 
MSS. agree in reading yawpa/n*. For bhrmaidlindm I read hhvyaidlindm which I find 
in the three India Office MSS. 
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in order to ensure her father’s success in the combat. And while she was 
there, she said in secret to a devoted conadante ‘ My friend, it is for my 
sake, that my father has become involved in this war. And if he is con- 
quei'cd, he will give me to that prince ; for kings disregard love for 
offspring altogether, when the interests of their kingdom! are at stake. 
And I do not know whether that prince is a suitable match for me m 
respect of personal appearance, or not. I would sooner meet my death 
than marry an ugly husband. I think a good-looking husband, even 
though poor, is to be preferred to an ugly one, though ho bo emperor over 
the whole earth. So you must go to the army and see what ho is like, 
and then return. For, my fortunate friend, Prudence* is your name, and 


Prudence is your nature/ t • i 

“ When the princess had given this order to her confidante, that girl 

managed to come to our camp, and after seeing you, prince, went and said to 
that princess, ‘ My friend, I c.an say nothing but this ; even Vasukif himself 
has iiot got a tongue abio to describe ti.o beauty of tiiat prince So far 
however I can give you an idea of it : as ti.ere is i.o woman in the world 
equal to you in good looks, so tiiero is no man eipial to iiim. But alas ! 
tliat is but a feeble description of him ; 1 believe m tlicse tliree worlds 
there is no Siddha, or Gandharva, or god like liim.’ By tins speech of Iier 
confidante’s S'asankavati’s heart was fi-.ed on you, and at tl.e same moment 
it was nailed to you by the god of love witl. ins .'nows. And 
time fortli she has remained desiring tlio welfare nl you and also of her 
father, becoming gradually attenuated by penance and the grief of sepaia- 

tion from <,,rry off that princess from that 

sanctuary of Gauri, which is now unfrctiuonted, and bring her hoie without 
being obLrved. Let her be convoyed to the palace ot Mayavatu; and 
then these kinn-s, after securing your rear against the fuiy ot Gio foe, 
Ll come therewith mo. Let this fighting be put an end to. Do not 
Illow any further slaughter of soldiers. And ensure the personal safety 
allow any f ither-in-Uw. For war, that involves a 

greTwIstJ of human UEe, U an inexpedient expedient, and sages affirm 
Whtn ^.mttdwSiuSnJisTlw that prince and his 

ministers wo.neiC and children. 


P- 


1 The lady’s name in Sanskrit is Ohaturikd. 

king of the snakes. See for his thousand 


313 of this Volume. 


mouths and thousand tongues 
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only a few drowsy guards.* And then he proceeded to that famous sane* 
tuary of Gauri, which was easily discovered by the description which 
S^rutadhi had given of it It was situated in a great garden called Push- 
pakaranda, and was just then illuminated by the rays of the moon, which at 
that time adorned the face of the East.f 

In the meanwhile S'a^ankavati, who remained sleepless, though her 
companions, worn out by attendance and other fatigues, were sleeping 
around her, was saying to herself; ‘‘Alas! for my sake brave kings and 
princes and heroes are being slain every day in battle in both these armies. 
Moreover, that prince, who has appealed to the ordeal of battle for my 
sake, was long ago designated as my husband by the goddess Durgd in a 
dream ; and the god of love has with unfailing aim cut out my heart with 
a continual showerj of arrows, and taken it, and presented it to him. 
But, ill-starred girl that I am, my father will not give me to that prince, on 
account of the previous enmity between them, and his own pride ; so much 
I gathered from his letter. So wliat is the use of a sure revelation by a 
goddess in a dream, when Fate is adverse ? The fact is, I see no chance 
of obtaining my beloved in any way. So, why should I not abandon my 
hopeless life, before I hear of some misfortune happening to my father 
or to my lover in battle ?§’’ With these words she rose up, and in her 
grief went in front of the image of Gauri and made a noose with her outer 
garment, fastening it to an flio^a-tree. 

In the meanwhile Mrigankadatta, with his companions, entered that 
garden and fastened his horse to a tree in front of the temple and sanc- 
tuary of Gauri. Then Mrigankadatta’s minister Vimalabuddhi, seeing the 
princess near, said of his own accord to the prince, “ Look prince, here is 
some lovely girl trying to hang herself ; now, who can she be ? ” When 
the prince heard that, he looked at her and said, “ Dear me ! who can this 
girl be ? Is she the goddess Rati ? Or is she happiness incarnate in 
bodily form ? Or is she the beauty of the moon, having taken shape, || 
or the command of Cupid living and walking ? Or is she a nymph of 
heaven ? No, that cannot be. For what can make heavenly nymphs 
desire to hang themselves ? So let us remain here for a time concealed 
by the trees, until we find out for certain, somehow or other, who she is.” 
When he bad said this, he and bis ministers remained there in conceal- 

• No. 1882 has maUairasan^vt'itadvdrd'q^, 

t There is an intentional pun in this passage which may be translated, “ illumi- 
nated by the moon with his rays ” or “ pointed out by the moon with his fingers.” 

X For paraspardm, I read parampardmj following Bohtlingk and Roth. This is the 
reading of MS. No. 1882. 

f I read vd rat^ the conjecture of Dr. Kern. 

II Sahdrd is a misprint for Sdkdrd, which I find in MS. No. 1882. 
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^ merit; and in the meanwhile the despondent S'a^dnkavatf offered this 
prayer to the goddess, “ 0 adorable Qauri that deliverest the afflicted from 
their pain, grant that, though, owing to my sins in a former state of ex- 
istence, prince Mrigdnkadatta has not become my husband in this birth, 
he may become such in a future life.*^ When the princess had said this, 
she bowed before the goddess, and fastened the noose round her neck with 
eyes moist with tears. 

At that moment her companions woke up, and distressed at not seeing 
her, began to look for her, and quickly came where she was. And tiiey 
said, “ Alas, friend, what is this that you have undertaken ? Out on your 
rashness ! ” With these words they removed the noose from her neck. 
So, while the girl was standing there ashamed and despondent, a voice 
came from the inner shrine of Gauri’s temple, “ Do not despond, my 
daughter S'a^dnkavati ; that word, fair one, that I spake to thee in a 
dream, cannot prove false. Here is that husband of thine in a former 
life, Mrigankadatta, come to thy side ; go and enjoy with him the whole 
earth.” 

When S'a^ankavati heard this sudden utterance, she slowly looked 
aside a little confused, and at that moment Vikramakesarin, the minister 
of Mrigankadatta, came up to her, and pointing out the prince with hia 
finger, said to her, Princess, Bhavani has told you the truth, for here 
is the prince, your future husband, come to you, a* awn by the cords of 
love,” When the princess heard that, she cast a sidelong glance, and 
beheld that noble lover of hers* standing in the midst of his companions, 
looking like the moon having descended from heaven begirt by the planets, 
like the standard by which beauty is tested in others, raining nectar into 
the ejea. 

Then she remained motionless as a pillar, and every hair stood erect 
with joy on all her limbs, so that they appeared to be covered with the 
feathers at the end of Cupid’s arrows raining upon her ; and at that 
moment Mrigdnkadatta came up to her, and in order to dispel her shame, 
he addressed to her, with a voice raining the honey of love, the following 
speech appropriate to the occasion, f “ Fair one, you have made me leave 
my own country and kingdom and relations, and brought me from a dis- 
tance, enslaving me and binding me with tlie chain of your virtues. So 
now I have gained this fruit of my dwelling in the forest, and of rny 
sleeping on the ground, and of my living on wild fruits, and enduring the 

* Dr Kern prefers tejasvinam to tejasvindm — I have adopted this conjecture, which 
is supported by two of the India Office MSS. 

f I read kdloehitam tho conjecture of Dr. Korn ; it is found in the three MSS. 
lent me by Dr. Rost, 
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fierce heat of the sun, and of my emaciation with asceticism, that I have 
beheld this form of yours which rains nectar into my eyes. And if you ^ 
love me enough to care to please me, bestow also, gazelle ^eyed one, that 
feast of the eyes upon the ladies of our city. Let the war cease ; let the 
welfare of both armies be ensured ; let my birth be made a success, and 
let my father’s blessing be gained for me at the same time ! ” 

When Mrigankadatta had said this to S'a4ankavati, she slowly an- 
swered with eyes fixed on the ground, “ I indeed have been purchased with 
your virtues and made your slave, so do, my husband, what you think 
will be for our good.” When Mrigankadatta had been refreshed by this 
nectar-like speech of hers, and saw that his point was gained, he praised 
the goddess Gauii and bowed before her, and then he made the princess 
get up behind him on his horse, and his ten* brave ministers mounted and 
took her ladies-in-waiting up behind them ; and then the prince, with his 
sword drawn, set out from that city at night, accompanied by them sword 
in hand. And though the city-guards saw those eleven heroes, they did 
not dare to stop them, for they looked as formidable as so many angry 
Rudras. And leaving Ujjayini, they went with S'a^ankavati to the palace 
of Mayava^u, in accordance with the advice of Sh’utadhi. 

While the guards were exclaiming in their distraction, ” Who are these, 
and whither are they gone?” it gradually became known in Ujjayini that 
,the princess had been carried off. And the queen-consort hurriedly des- 
patched the governor of the city to the camp, to tell king Karmasena 
what had taken place. But in the meanwhile the head of the scouts 
came to king Karmasena in the camp there at night, and and said to him, 
King, Mrigankadatta and his ministers left the army secretly in the 
early part of this night, and went on horseback to Ujjayini, to carry off 
S'^asank avail, who is in the temple of Gauri. So much I have discovered 
for certain ; your Highness knows what step it is now desirable to take.” 

When king Karmasena heard this, he sent for his general, and com- 
municated to him privately the information he had received, and said to 
him, “Choose five hundred swift horses, and set picked men on them, and 
go with them secretly and rapidly to Ujjayini, and wherever you find 
that villain Mrigankadatta, kill him, or make him prisoner : .know that I 
will follow you quickly, leaving my army behind me.” When the general 
received this order from the king, he said, “ So be it,” and set out by 
night for Ujjayini with the prescribed force. And on the way he met 
the governor of the town, from whom ho heard that the princess had been 
carried off by some daring men in another direction. Then he returned 
with the governor of the town, and told king Karmasena what had taken 
place. When the king heard it, he thought it impossible, and remained 

• Daiibhih is a misprint for dahbhihj the reading of the MSS. 
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quiet during the night, without making an attack. And in the camp of 
Mfigdnkadatta MayAvalju and the other kings passed the night under arms, 
by tlie advice of S'rutadhi. 

And next morning the sagacious king Karmasena found out the real 
state of the case, and sent off an ambassador to the kings in the camp- of 
Mrigankadatta, and he instructed the ambassador to give this mes- 
sage by word of mouth, “ Mrigankadatta lias carried off my daughter by 
a stratagem ; never mind that ; for what otlier man would be as suitable a 
match for her ? So now let him come to my palace, and do you come too, 
in order that 1 may celebrate my daughter’s marriage with appropriate cere- 
monies. * And the kings and S'rutadbi approved of this proposal, f and said 
to the ambassador, “Then let your master retire to bis own city, and wo will 
ourselves go and bring the prince there.” When the ambassador beard 
that proposal, he went and reported it to his master, and Karmasena 
agreed to it, and left for Ujjayini with his army. When the kings saw 
that, they went, with Mdyavatu at their head, and accompanied by S'rutadbi, 
to Mrigankadatta. 

And in the meanwhile Mrigiinkadatta, with S'asankavati, had reached 
the palace of Mayavatu in the city of Kanchannpura. There the queens of 
Mdyavatu welcomed him, and bis companions, and bis beloved, with becom- 
ing hospitality, and he rested there with them, havn.y successfully accom- 
i-'ished bis object. And the next day the kings came there with STu- 
tadhi; the heroic king of the Kiratas S'aktirakshita with bis army, and 
the mighty king Mayavatu leader of the S'avaras, and the hero Durga- 
pisacha lord of the host of the Matangas ; and all of them, when they 
beheld Mrigankadatta united to S'asankavati like the white water-lily to 
the night, rejoiced and congratulated him. And after they had shewn him 
the honour he deserved, they told him the message of Karmasena, and 
how he had gone to his own palace. 

Then Mrigankadatta, having established there his camp, that was like 
a moving city, sat down with them all to take counsel. And ho said to 
the kings and to his ministers, “Tell me; shall I go to Ujjayini to be 
married, or not?” And they with one accord gave the following answer, 
That king is a villain ; so how can a visit to his palace turn out well ?{ 
Moreover, there is no need of it, as his daughter has arrived here.” Then 
Mrigankadatta said to the Brahman S'rutadhi, “ Why do you remain silent, 


• So king Nidung in the Wilkina Saga, (ch. 131,) asks king Sigmund to come 
to his palace if ho wishes to marry his daughter. (Ilagon’s Helden-Sagen, Vol, I, 
p. 322 } 

t Dr. Korn points out that S*raddhatus is a misprint for S^raddadhua. 

J Here No. 1882 reads g^iheahu kritamiraaya gani'tne. 
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Brihman, like one taking no interest in tlie proceedings ? Tell me, do 
you approve of this step or not 

Then S'rutadhi said, “ If you will listen, I will tell you what I think : 
my opinion is that you ought to go to the palace of Karmasena. For 
he sent you this message because he saw no other way out of the difficul- 
ty ; otherwise, how would a powerful prince like that, when his daughter 
had been carried off, give up fighting, and go home ? Moreover, what 
could he do to you, when you arrived at his court, since you would take 
your army with you ? On the contrary, if you go there, he will be well- 
disposed to you, and he will again be one of your chief allies out of love 
for his daughter. The reason he makes this proposal, which is a perfectly 
legitimate one, is that he does not wish his daughter to be married in an 
irregular manner. So I think it advisable that you should go to Uj jay ini.’’ 
When S'rutadhi said this, all, who were present, approved his speech, 
and said, “ Bravo ! Bravo 1” 

Then Mrigankadatta said to them, “ I admit the truth of all this ; but 
I do not like to marry without my father and mother. So let some one 
be sent off from this place to summon my father and mother : and when 
I have learnt their wish, I will do what is proper.” When the hero had 
said this, he took the advice of his friends, and then and there sent off 
his minister Bhimapaiikrama to his parents. 

And in the meanwhile his father, king Amaradatta, in the city of 
Ayodhy^, found out in course of time from his subjects that the charge 
which Viiutamati brought against the prince, and which caused his 
banishment from his native land, was wholly groundless. Then, in his 
wrath, he put to death that wicked minister and his family, and fell into 
a pitiable state, being terribly afflicted on account of the banishment of 
bis son. And he left his capital, and remained in a sanctuary of IS'iva, 
outside the city, called Nandigrama ; and there he and his wives gave 
themselves up to severe asceticism. 

After he had remained there some time, Bhimaparakrama, whose ap- 
proach was announced by scouts, arrived, thanks to the speed of his 
swift horse, at the city of Ayodhya. He beheld that city plunged in des- 
pair, on account of the absence of the prince, as if it were once more 
going thiough the painful agitation caused by the exile of Rama. 
Thence he went to Nandigrama, surrounded by citizens who asked him for 
news of the prince, and hearing from their mouths what had happened to 
the king. There he beheld king Amaradatta, with his body emaciated by 
asceticism, surrounded by his queens, eager for news of his beloved son. 

Bhimaparakrama went up to him and fell at his feet : and the king 
embraced him, and asked for news of his son ; and thereupon Bliimapara- 
krama said to him with tears ; Your son Mrigankadatta has won by his 
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valour the princess S'us'ankavati, the daughter of king Karinasena. lJut, 
as ho is devoted to hivS parents, it docs not seem at all becoming to him to 
marry her, unless the king and the queen can ho present at the ceremony. So 
your son, placing his head upon the ground, has sent me to request you to 
come to him. And he awaits your Highness’s arrival, in Kanehanapura, in 
the palace of king Mayavatu, the monarch of the S'avaras. Now hear the 
story of our adventures.” And thereupon bhiinaparakrama began with the 
banishment of his master, and related all his various and wonderful adven- 
tures, involving the long story of the misfortunes of their fore.st sojourn and 
their separation, with the war, and winding up with the prince’s reconcilia- 
tion with Karmasena. 

When king Amaradatta heard that, he made up his mind that it was 
well with his son, and in his joy he announced that he would set out that 
moment. He mounted an elephant, and accompanied by his queen, bis 
subject kings, and his ministers, and followed by a force of elepliants and 
cavalry, be started full of eagerness to join bis .son. And travelling 
uninterruptedly, the king reached in a few days bis son’s camp, that was 
pitched ill the territory of the monarch of the S'avaras. 

And when Mrigankudatta, who had long been year, big for bis father, 
heard of his approach, he went out to meet him with all the kings. And 
he saw him from a distance, and dismounted from bis horse, and fell at 
the feet of his father, who was seated on an elephant, and at the feet of 
bis mother. And when embraced by his father, lie lilled with his body 
his clasping arms, with satisfaction his heart, and his eyes with toais, 
His mother too folded him in a long embrace, and looking at him again 
and again, wa.s for some time unable to let him go, as if learing a second 
separation. And Mrigankudatta introduced to his father Amaradatta 
the kings his frieiuls, and they bowed before him and the queen. And that 
couple, the king and the queen, received lovingly those friends who had 
stood by their only sou in his dillieulties. 

Then Amaradatta entered the palace of Mayavatu, and saw Sas'anka- 
vati, his future daughter-in-law, who bowed at his feet. And after accept- 
ing a present, he departed with the queen and that daugiiter-in-law, and 
took up his quarters in his own camp. And there he took food with his 
son and all the king.s, and spent that day agreeably with song, music, and 
dancing. And he thought that all his obj/jets in life had been gained, 
thanks to his son Mrigankudatta, the future emperor, who had attained .so 


much glory. 

And in meanwhile the wi.se king Karn.asena, after dehberat.ng, sent 
off an ambassador to Mrigdnkadatta with the lulltf mg message, wU.ch 
was contained in a letter, and also intended to be delivered by word of 
mouth ; “ I know that you will not come to Ujjayi.u ; so i will send to 
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jou my own son Sushena ; he will bestow on you with duo ceremonies his 
sister SWankavati ; so you ought not, blameless one, to marry her in an 
irregular manner, if you value my friendship.” 

And when the prince had heard this message delivered in the royal 
hall of audience, his father the king himself gave this answer to the 
ambassador ; “ Who but king Karmasena would send such a gracious mes- 
sage ? That excellent monarch is truly well-disposed to us ; so let him 
send here his son Sushena ; wo will so order matters as that his daughter’s 
marriage shall give him satisfaction.” When the king had given this 
answer and dismissed the messenger with due honours, he said to his son, 
and STutadhi, and the kings, “ We had better go now to Ayodliya, ; that 
is the place where the marriage can be performed with most eclat; and 
there we can entertain Sushena with becoming magnificence. And let 
king Mayavatu wait here for Sushena ; when that prince arrives he can 
come on after us to Ayodhya with him. But we will go on in front to 
make the necessary preparations for the marriage.” And all present ap- 
proved this speech of the king’s. 

Then, the next day, the king with the queen and his soldiers, and 
Mrigankadatta with the kings and his ministers, started off with S'asanka- 
vati, exulting in their success, leaving Mayavafu to wait there for Sushena. 
Their army moved on a like a deep and terrible sea, agitated with hundreds 
of waves in the form of troops of bounding horscvs, filling all the horizon 
with a flood of countless marching footmen, rendering all other sounds 
inaudible with the confused din that arose from it. And gradually advanc- 
ing, father and son reached tlio palace of S'aktirakshita tlie king of the 
Kiratas, that lay in their course. 

There they and their attendants were courteously and generously wel- 
comed with heaps of valuable jewels, gold, and splendid garments. And 
they stayed there one day with their army, taking food and resting, 
and then they set out and reached in course of time their city of 
Ayodhya. It seemed like a lake in windy weather, as they entered it : for 
the ladies of the city that had climbed up to the windows of the palaces, 
as they moved to and fro, seemed like swaying full-blown lotuses, sending 
forth shoots of beauty ; and their rolling eyes eager to behold the prince, 
who after a long absence had returned, bringing a bride with him, were 
like dancing blue lilies ; it was crowded with assembling kingly swans ; and 
tossing with wavy banners. And father and son looked grand, as they sat 
on thrones, being blessed by the Brahmans, praised by heralds, and hymned 
by bards. 

And when the people there saw the great beauty of S'a^ankavati, they 
exclaimed in their astonishment, ” If they wore to behold this daughter 
of Karmasena, the Ocean would cease to boast of the beauty of bis 
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Lakslimi, and the Himalaya would no longer pride himsell' on 
And then, when the festival came on, the quarters, re-echoing 
the sound of the auspicious drums of rejoicing, as it were, gave notice to 
the kings. And the whole city was full of exultation, and the vermilion 
colours that covered it throughout, seemed like its red glow of affection 
overflowing in external form. 

The next day the astrologers fixed an auspicious date for the prince’s 
marriage, and his father king Amaradatta began to make preparations for 
it. And the city was filled so full of various jewels, coming from all 
quarters, that it put to shame the city of J^uvcra. 

And soon a servant of king Mayavatu’s came to the sovereign in high 
spirits, introduced by the warder, and said to him, “ King, prince Sushena 
and king Mayavatu have arrived, and they are botli waiting on the fron- 
tier of this realm of Ayodhya.” When king Amaradatta heard that, ho 
sent his own general with a body of soldiers to meet Susliona. And 
Mrigankadatta, out of regard for his friend, also went out with the 
general from Ayodhya to meet the prince. And both of those princes 
dismounted, while yet a great distance apart, and met together, embracing 
one another and asking after one another’s health. And out of love they 
entered the city in the feame chariot, giving a groat f'ast to the eyes of 
the ladies of the city. 

And there Sushena had an interview witli the king, and was received 
by him with much respect, and then he wont to tlio private apartments of 
bis sister S'a^ankavati. There she rose up weeping and embraced him, 
and he sat down, and said to the princess who was overwhelmed witli 
shame, “ My father directs me to tell you that you have done nothing un~ 
becoming, for he has just come to learn that prince Mrigankadatta was 
appointed your husband by the goddess Gauri in a dream, and it is the 
highest duty of women to follow the step.s of their husbands.” When he 
said this to the girl, she dismissed her shame, looking at her heart with 
downcast face, as if to tell it that its desire was gained. 

Then Sushena brought and gave to 8 asankavati in the presence of 
the king her own accumulated wealth ; two thousand bha'ras'^ of gold, five 
camels heavily laden with jewelled ornaments, and another treasure of 
gold. And he said, “ This is her own private property, but, as for wliat 
her father has sent, I will give it her in due course at the marriage altar.” 
Then they all ate and drank, and spent the day there in the king’s presence 
in great comfort, with Mrigankadatta and Ids suite. 

The next day dawned, the day fixed as auspicious, and Mrigankadatta 
performed his own daily ceremony, of bathing and so on ; in which the 
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king himself displayed the utmost interest, in his joy at the occasiou. 
And then S'a^ankavati, though her beauty was sulhcient bridal ornament, 
was solemnly adorned by the ladies, only out of regard for the good old 
custom, not because anything of the kind was needed. Then the bride 
and bridegroom left the room in which the previous ceremony took place, 
and in which Sushena presided, and ascended the altar-platform, where a 
fire was burning. And on it the prince received the hand of the princess, 
which was resplendent with the hues of a lotus that she held, as Vishnu 
the hand of Lakshmi. And when they circumambulated the lire, the face 
of S'asankavati was red and tearful from heat and smoke, though anger 
was far from her. And the handfuls of parched grain, thrown into the 
fire, appealed like the laughs of the god of Love, pleased with the success 
of his scheme. And wlnm the first handful was thrown, Sushena gave five 
thousand horses, and a hundred elephants, and two hundred hhdras of gold, 
and twenty camels laden with loads of splendid raiment, valuable gems, 
and pearl-ornaments. And at each subsequent sprinkling of grain, S'a^an- 
kavati’s brother gave her a portion of the wealth gained by the conquest 
of the earth, double that given at the preceding. 

Then Mrigankadatta, the auspicious ceremony of his marriage having 
been performed, entered his own palace with his newly married bride, 
S'asankavati, while the sound of festal drums rose in the air. And the 
king, his father, gratified his ministers and^the citizens of his capital, with 
presents of elephants, horses, garments, ornaments, meat, and drink, suited 
to the worth of the recipient, beginning with the circle of dependent 
monarchs, and ending with the parrots and pet mainas. And the king 
displayed on this occasion such exceedingly lavish generosity that even the 
trees had garments and gems fastened to them, and presented the appear- 
ance of earthly wishing- trees. 

Then the king and Mrigankadatta feasted with the kings and S'asan- 
kavati and Sushena, and spent the rest of the day in a wine-party. 
Then, after the inhabitants of the palace had eaten and drunk well, 
and enjoyed music and dancing, the sun, having accomplished his 
journey, and having drunk up the moisture of the earth, entered the 
cavern of the western mountain. And the glory of the day, seeing that 
he had departed somewhere or other with the evening that was all ablaze 
with a warm glow, ran after him in a fit of jealous anger, and the birds 
flying to and fro seemed like her agitated zone.* And then in due course 
, appeared advancing the wanton nymph Night, beautiful with her waving 
black robe of darkness, and showing a face in which stars rolled for 
eyeballs, and the god of Love waxed mighty. And the moon, own brother 


The words are, by a misprint, wrongly divided in Brockhaus’s text. 
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to the curved corner of an angry lojjg-cycd bcvWity’s eye, arose, and glowing 
with fresh rosy colour, made itself the driving-hook ot the elephant of tho 
eastern mountain. And tho eastern quarter, that was clear and bright with 
the departure of the darkness, bore a laughing face, to which the moon, 
like a new shoot of tlie twining plant of Love, formed an extemporized 
ear-ornament. And at night Mrigankadatta, after performing his evening 
devotions, retired to his luxuriously appointed bed-chamber with his brido 
S'a^ankavati. And during it, that fair one’s moonlike countenance, dis- 
pelling the darkness, and lighting up tho pictured panels of the room, 
seemed to render unnecessary the lamps hanging there, that were made of 
precious stones.* And the next morning IMrigiiukadatta was aroused by 
the soft sweet strains of the following song, “ The night has past ; leave 
your bed, prince, for the breezes of morning are blowing, fanning tho per- 
fumed locks of the gazelle-eyed fair ones. And tho dewdrops collected on 
the points of the blades of ^/wrr4-grass sparkle brilliantly, looking like pearls 
fallen from tlie necklace of the night quickly following tho moon. And 
observe, prince, the bees that long sported in tho cups of the white water- 
lilies opening when touched by the beams of the moon, and drank the 
honey, and were joyous at having obtained an entrance, now that tho water- 
lilies arc closed and their glory is departing, are sccK’«ig some other retreat ; 
for to whom arc black souls faithful in calamity ? And the god of Love, 
seeing that the lip of night has been adorned by tho linger of tho sun, has 
stripped it of the moon which served it for a beauty-patch, and has gra- 
dually dissipated tho darkness which was a black powder to set it off.’* 
Aroused by these strains at the hour of dawn, Mrigankadatta cast off 
sleep, and leaving S'asankavati, at once started up from his couch. And he 
rose and performed the ceremonies of tho day, his father haviiig made all 
the arrangements that devolved on him ; and accompanied by his beloved 
he passed many more days in similar rejoicing. Then his father, Amara- 
datta, first inaugurated tho prince’s brother-in-law Sushena with tho holy 
waters, and placed a turban of lionour on his head ; and bestowed on him 
as a mark of respect a suitable territory and elephants, liorses, quantities of 
gold, and garments, and a hundred beautiful women. And then the king 
complimented the king of the S'avaras and the king of tho Kirdtas, Mdya- 
vatu and S'aktirakshita, with their relations and wives, and that king 
Durgapi^dcha the leader of tho host of the Mdtang.as, and the minis- 
ters of Mrigankadatta with STutadhi, by giving them territories, cows, 
horses, gold and garments. Then king Amaradiitta dismissed the king 
of the Kirdtas and the other monarchs, with Susheiia, to their own domi- 

* Cp. Heliodorus III. 4. irKtov ikirh rS>v o(pQfi\^(av ^ rwv dirt} U7 aft j', 

quoted by Rohdo, Der Griechischo Roman, p. not*;. 
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nions ; and ruled his realm in happiness, at ease because his valour Was 
so well known. Mrigankadatta, for his part, having conquered his 
enemies, and attained his ends, remained in happiness with his wife S'a^an- 
kavati, whom he had gained after a long struggle, and with Bhimapa- 
rakrama and his other ministers. 

And in course of time old age, slowly creeping on, approached the root 
of the ear of that king Amaradatta, appearing as if it had taken form in 
order to say to him, “ You have enjoyed the good things of fortune ; your 
age is fully ripe ; surely it is now time to retire from the world.” Then the 
king’s mind became averse to enjoyment, and he said to his ministers, 
“ Listen, I will now tell you the scheme which I have in my mind. My 
life has passed ; that grey hue which is the harbinger of Death has just 
now twitched my locks ; and when old age once arrives, a vicious clinging to 
enjoyment on the part of persons like myself, when all the zest is gone, 
is mere vanity. And though in some people a mad passion of avarice and 
lust goes on increasing with increasing age, that is without doubt the 
natural tendency of base souls, and the good do not acquire it. Now I 
have this son here Mrigankadatta, who has gained glory by conquering 
the sovereign of Avanti and his allied kings*, who abounds in good quali- 
ties, is beloved by the subjects, and has excellent friends. So I propose to 
make over to him my mighty kingdom, and to retire to a holy water for 
mortification of the flesh ; conduct in conformity with the laws laid down 
for the various periods of life, that their enemies cannot blame, becomes 
men of great soul.” 

When the calm and resolute ministers heard this determined speech of 
the king’s, they, and in due course the queen and the citizens all approved 
it, saying, “ So let it be !” Then the king performed the joyful cere- 
mony of the coronationt of his son Mrigankadatta at a moment fixed by 
the astrologers, on a day selected by the chief Brahmans assembled toge- 
ther. And on that day the palace of the king was full of people running 
hither and thither at the order of the warder, and all the officials in it had 
their hands full, and it reeled with the merriment of famous bards and of 
lovely women who were dancing there. And while the water of holy places 
was being poured in copious showers upon the head of Mrigankadatta and 
his wife, a second flood seemed to gush from the eyes of his joyful 
parents. And, when that new king, of lion-like might, mounted his lion-seat, 
it seemed as if his enemies, bowed down by fear of his wrath, crouched on 
the ground in a fashion other than lion-like. 

• For Sardjakdvarfi I read Sardjahdmnti ; Mrigankadatta might bo said by an 
admiring father to have conquered the king of Ujj.ayinf, 

t It corresponds to the European ceremony of coronation, though performed 
with water. 
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Then his father, king Amaradatta, prolongiuil for seven days tho 
great feast, in which the king’s highway was decorated, and tho subject 
kings honoured according to their worth. And on the eighth day ho wont 
out of the city with his wife, and after turning back Mrigankadatta and 
the citizens, who followed him with tearful faces, he went with his minis- 
ters to Varanasi. Ihere the king remained with his body stooped in 
Ganges water, worshipping S^iva three times a day, performing penance, 
like a hermit, by living on roots and fruits ; and bis wife sliared all Ids 
devotions and privations. 

But Mrigankadatta, for Ids part, Iniving obtained that kingdom broad 
and pure as the sky, which the sun takes as his domain, and having over- 
whelmed the kings with imposition of numerous tributes, as the suu does 
the mountains with sliowors of rays, began to bhize forth with increasing 
heat of valour. And associated with Ids lieutenants Mayavatu and Kar- 
masena and the others, and with his own ministers lieaded by S'rutadld, ho 
conquered this circle of the cartli, with all its continents, as far as the four 
cardinal points, and ruled it under one umbrella. And while he was king, 
such calamities as famine, and the dread of robbers and of foreign invaders 
were beard of only in tales ; and the world was ever joyous and bai)py, and 
enjoyed unparalleled felicity, so that it seemed as if the gentle reign of 
Kama the good were renewed. And so the monarch established liiinself in 
that city of Ayodbya witii his ministers, and kings came from various 
quarters to worship the lotus of his foot, and he long enjoyed with his be- 
loved S'asankavati pleasures the joy of which no enemy marred.* 

When tho hermit Pisangajata had told this story in the wood on tho 
Malaya mountain to Naravahanadatta, who was separated from his beloved, 
he went on to say to him, “ So, my son, as Mrigankadatta in old time 
gained S'asankavati after enduring alHielion, you also will regain your 
Madanamanchuka,” When Naravahanadatta had heard this nectarous 
utterance of the mighty hermit Pisangajata, he conceived in his heart the 
hope of regaining Madanamanchuka. And with his mind fixed on her, ho 
took leave of that good hermit, and roamed about on the Malaya mountain, 
looking for Lalitaloehana, whom he had lost, the fair one that originally 
brought him there. 

* This is the conclusion of tho si -ly of Mrigankadatta, which begins on page 138. 




BOOK XIII. 


CHAPTER CIV. 


May that Gane^a, whom, when dancing in the twilight intervals 
between the Yugas, all the worlds seem to imitate by rising and falling, 
protect you ! 

May the blaze of the eye in the forehead of Siva, who is smeared with 
the beautiful red dye used by Gauri for adorning her feet, befriend yon for 
your happiness ! 

We adore the goddess Sarasvati, taking form as speech to our heart’s 
delight, the bee that dwells in the lotus on the lake of the mighty poet’s 
mind.* 


Then Naravahanadatta, the son of the king of Vatsa, alllicted with 
separation, being without Madanamanchuka, roamed about on those lower 
slopes of mount Malaya, and in its bordering ibroHts, which were in all the 
beauty of spring, but found joy nowhere. The cluster of mango-blossoms, 
though in itself soft, yet seeming, on account of the beesf that settled on 
it, like the pliant bow of the god of Love, cleft his heart. And the song 
of the cuckoo, though sweet in itself, was hard to bear, and gave pain to 
bis ears, as it seemed to be harsh with the ro^iroachful utterances of Mara.;^ 
And the wind of the Malaya mountain, tuough in itself cool, yet being 
yellow with the pollen of flowers, and so looking like the fire of Cupid, 
seemed to bum him, when it fell on his limbs. So he slowly left that 
region, being, so to speak, drummed out of it by those groves that wore 
all resonant with the hum of boes. 

And gradually, as he journeyed on, with the deity for liis guide, by a 
path that led towards the Ganges, he reached the bank of a lake in a neigh- 
bouring wood. And .there he beheld two young Brahmans of handsome 
appearance, sitting at the foot of a tree, engaged in unrestrained conversa- 

* There is of course an allusion to tho Mdnasa luko. 

t Hero there is a pun ; the word translated “ ' ‘‘cs ’ can also moan “ arrows. 

% Tho god of love, tho Buddhist devil. 
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tion And when they sjiw him, they thought he was the god of Love, and 
they rose up, and bowing before him, said, “ All hail to thee, adorable 
god of the flowery bow ! Tell us why thou wanderest here alone without 
that fragrant artillery of thine, and where is that Kati thy constant com- 
panion ?” When the son of the king of Vatsa heard that, ‘he said 
to those Brahmans, “ I am not the god Kama, I am a mere mortal ; but 
I have indeed lost my Kati.”* When the prince had said this, he told 
his history, and said to those Brahmans, “ Who are you, and of what kind 
is this talk that you two are cairying on here ?” Then one of those 
young Brahmans said to him respectfully, “ King, how can wo tell our 
secret in the presence of a man of your worth ? Nevertheless, out of re- 
spect for your command, I will tell our history ; give ear !” 

There is in the territory of Kalinga a city of the name of S'obhavati, 


The first Brahman's story. 
doers, nor seen by a foreign foe : 


which has never been entered by the 
demon Kali, nor touched by evil- 
such has it been made by the Creator, 


In it there was a wise and rich Brahman, of tlie name of Yasiskara, who 


had offered many sacrifices, and he had an excellent wife named Mekhala. 


I was born to them as an only son, when they were already in mitldle life, 
and I was in due course reared up by them, and invested with the sacri- 
ficial thread. 


Tlien, while as a boy I was studying the Vedas, there arose a mighty 
famine in that land, owing to drouglit. So my father and my mother 
went off with me to a city named Visala, taking with them their wealth 
and their servants. In that city, in which fortune and learning dwelt 
together, having laid aside their long feud, my father established himself, 
having had a house given him by a merchant, who was a friend of his. 
And I dwelt there in the house of my preceptor, engaged in the ac(|uisition 
of learning, in the society of my fellow-students of equal age. 

And among them I had a friend, a promising young man of the mili- 
tary caste, Yijayasena by name, the son of a very rich> Kshatriya. And 
one day the unmarried sister of that friend of mine, whose name was 
Madiravati, came with him to my teacher’s house. So beautiful was slie 


that I feel convinced that the Creator made the orb of the moon, that is 
like nectar to the eyes of men, out of the overflowing of the perfect loveliness 
of her face. 1 ween, the god of Love, when he beheld her form, which was 
to him a sixth weapon, bewildering the world, valued but little his other 
five shafts. When I saw her, and heard from that friend her name and 


descent, I was at once overpowered by Love’s potent sway, and my mind 
was altogether fixed upon her. And she, for her part, looked askance at 


* The word “ rati" in Sanskrit means joy,” 
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hie with modest loving eye, and the down standing ol’ect on her cheeks 
told that love had begun to sprout. And after she had remained there a 
long time on the pretext of play, she at last tore herself away and went 
home, sending to me from the reverted corner of her eye a look that was a 
messenger of love. 

Then I went homo, grieved at having to part witli her, and throwing 
myself flat, I tossed up and down convulsively like a flsh on dry land. I 
said to myself, “ Shall I ever again behold her face, whicli is the Creator’s 
storehouse of all the nectar of beauty ? Happy are her companions* 
whom she looks at with that laughing eye, and talks freely to with tliat 
mouth.” Engaged in such thoughts as these, I with difliculty got 
through that day and night, and on the second day 1 went to the house 
of my teacher. 

There my friend Vijayasena approached mo courteously, and in the 
course of a confidential conversation, said to me joyfully, “ My mother has 
heard from my sister Madiravati that you are so great a friend of mine, and 
being full of love for you, she wishes to behold you ; so, if you have any 
regard for me, come with me to our liouse ; let it bo adorned for us with the 
dust of your lotus-like foot.” This speech of liis was a sudden refresh- 
ment to mo, as an unexpected heavy shower of rain is a traveller in the 
desert. So I consented, and went to his house, and there I liad an interview 
with his mother, and was welcomed hy her, and remained there gladdened 
by beholding my beloved. 

Then Vijayasena, having been summoned hy his father, left me, 
and the foster-sister of Madiravati came to me, and said, bowing before me, 

“ Prince, the princess Madiravati trained up to maturity in our garden a 
jasmine creeper ; and it has recently produced a splendid crop of flowers, 
which laugh and gleam with joyous exultation at holng united with the 
spring. To-day the princess herself has gatheicd its buds, in defiance of 
the bees that settled on tlio flowers ; and she has threaded them, like 
pearls, into a necklace, and she sends tliis to you her old friend as a new 
present.” When that dexterous girl had said tliis, she gave me the gar- 
land, and with it leaves of the’ betel, together with camphor and the five 
fruits. So I threw round my neck the garland, which my beloved had 
made with her own hand, and I enjoyed exceeding pleasure, surpassing the 
joy of many embraces.f And jnitting the betel into ray mouth, I said to 
that dear companion of hers, “ What can I say more tlian this, my good 
girl? I have in my heart such intense love for your companion, that, if 1 

* No. 1882 has dhanyd sa cha naro, No, 21G6 dhanyah sa cha naro^ i, f., Happy is 
that man. 

t Two of tho India Office MSS. read dlinganadnii^vn. 
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could sacrifice my life for her, I should consider that it had not been given 
me in vain ; for she is the sovereign of my being.” When I had said this, 

I dismissed her, and I went to my teacher’s house with Vijayasena, who 
had that moment come in. 

The next day Vijayasena came with Madiravati to our house, to the 
great delight* of my parents. So the love of myself and Madiravati, 
though carefully concealed, increased every day from being in one another’s 
society. 

And one day a servant of Madiravati’s said to me in secret, “ Listen, 
noble sir, and lay upf in your heart what 1 am going to tell you. Ever 
since my darling Madiravati beheld you there in your teacher’s house, she 
has no appetite for her food, she does not adorn herself, she takes no 
pleasure in music, she does not play with her parrots and other pets ; she 
finds that fanning with plantain leaves, and moist anointings with sandal* 
wood ointment, and the rays of the moon, though cool as snow, torture 
her with heat ; and every day she grows perceptibly thinner, like the streak 
of the moon in the black fortnight, and the only thing that seems to give 
her any relief is conversation about you j this is what my daughter told 
me, who knows all that she does, who attends her like a shadow, and never 
leaves her side. Moreover, I drew Madiravati herself into a confidential 
conversation, and questioned her, and she confessed to me that her affections 
were fixed on you. So now, auspicious sir, if you wish her life to be 
saved, take steps to have her wishes fulfilled.” This nectarous speech of 
hers delighted me, and I said, “ That altogether depends on you, I am 
completely at your disposal.” When she heard this, she returned delighted, 
and I, relying on her, conceived hopes, and went home with my mind at 
ease. 

The next day an influential young Kshatriya came from Ujjayini and 
asked Madiravati’s father for her hand. And her father promised to give 
him his daughter ; and I heard that news, terrible to my ears, from her 
attendants. Then I was for a long time amazed, as if fallen from heaven, 
as if struck with a thunderbolt, as if possessed by a demon.. But I recover- 
ed, and said to myself, “ What is the use of bewilderment now ? I will 
wait and see the end. It is the self-possessed man that gains his desire.” 

Buoyed up by such hopes I passed some days, and my beloved one’s 
companions came to me and supported me by telling me what sh^aid ; 
but at last Madirdvati was informed that the auspicious moment had been 
fixed, and the day of her marriage arrived celebrated with great rejoicings. 
So she was shut up in her fatW’s house, and prevented from roaming 

♦ 1 read sammadah for aampadah. ^ find it in MSS. Nos. 1882 and 2166. 

t ly^SS. Nos. 1882 and 2166 give tat for tathd. 
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about at will, and the proecraioiial entry of the bridegroom’s friends drew 
nigh, heralded by the sound of drums. 

When I saw that, I considered that my miserable life liad lost all its 
zest, and came to the conclusion that death was to be preferred' to separa- 
tion ; so I went outside the city, and climbed up a hanyan^ivae, and 
fastened a noose to it, and I let myself drop from the tree suspended by 
that noose, and let go at the same time my chimerical hope of obtaining my 
beloved. And a moment afterwards I found m3 self, having recovered the 
consciousness which 1 bad lost, lying in the lap of a young man who bad 
cut the noose ; and perceiving that ho had without doubt saved my life, 
I said to him, Noble sir, you have to-day shewn your compassionate 
nature ; but I am tortured by separation from my beloved and I prefer 
death to life. The moon is like lire to me, food is poison, songs pieice my 
ear like needles, a garden is a prison, a wreath of llowers is a seiies of 
envenomed shafts, and anointing with sandal-wood ointment and other un- 
guents is a rain of burning coals. Tell me, friend, what pleasure can 
wretched bereaved ones, like myself, to whom ever} thing in the world is 
turned upside down, find in life ?” 

When I iiad said this, that friend in misfortune asked mo my history, 
and I told him the whole of my love affair with M.Jiravati. Then that 
good man said to me, Why, tliougli wise, are you bewildered ? What is 
the use of surrendering life, for the sake of which we acquire all other 
things A propos of this, hear my story, which 1 now proceed to relate 

to you. 

There is in the bosom of the Ilimalayas a country named Nisbada, 

which is the only refuge of virtue^ 
banished from the earth by Kali, 
and the native land of truth, and the home of the Krita age. The inhabi- 
tants of that land are insatiable of learning, but not of money-getting ; 
they are satisfied with their own wives, but with benefiting others never. 
I am the son of a Brahman of that country who was rich in virtue and 
wealth. I lelt my home, my friend, out of a curiosity which impelled me to 
see other countries, and wandering about, visiting teachers, I reached in 
course of time the city of S'ankhapura not far from here, where there is a 
great purifying lake of clear water, sacred to Siinkhapala king of the Nagas, 
and called S'ankhahrada. 

While I was living there in the house of my spiritual preceptor, 
I went one holy bathing festival to visit the lake S'ankhahrada. Its 
banka were crowded, and its waters troubled on every side by ])eople who had 
come from all countries, like the sea when the gods and A suras churned it. 
I beheld that great lake, which seemed to make the women look more lovely, 


The second Brdhman's story. 
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a« their garlands of flowers fell from their loosened braids, while it gently 
stroked their waists with its waves like hands, and made itself slightly 
yellow with the unguents which its embraces rubbed off from their bodies, 
I then went to the south of the lake, and beheld a clump of trees, which 
looked like the body of Cupid being consumed by the fire of S'iva’s eye : 
its tdpinchas did duty for smoke, its kinkihas for red coals, and it was all 
aflame with twining masses of the full-blown scarlet as'oha. 

There I saw a certain maiden gathering flowers at the entrance of an 
arbour composed of the atimukta creeper ; she seemed with her playful 
sidelong glances to be threatening the lotus in her ear ; she kept raising 
her twining arm and displaying half her bosom ; and her beautiful loosened 
hair, hanging down her back, seemed like the darkness seeking shelter to 
escape from her moon-like face. And I said to myself “ Surely the Creator 
must have made this girl, after he had got his hand in by creating Itambha 
and her sister-nymphs, but one can see that she is mortal by the winking of 
her eyes,” 

The moment I saw that gazelle-eyed maid, she pierced my heart, like 
a crescent-headed javelin of Mara, bewildering the three worlds. And the 
moment she saw mo, she was overcome by Cupid, and her hands were 
rendered nerveless and listless by love, and she desisted from her amusement 
of gathering flowers. She seemed, with the flashings of the ruby in tlie midst 
of her moving flexible chain,* to be displaying the flames of affection that 
had broken forth from her heart in which they could not be contained j 
and turning round, she looked at me again and again with an eye tliat 
seemed to be rendered more charming by the pupil coining down to rest in 
its corner. 

While we stood for a while looking at one another, there arose there a 
great noise of people flying in terror. And there came that way an infuriat- 
ed elephant driven mad by the smell of the wild elephants ; it had broken 
its chain, and thrown its rider, and the elephant-hook was swinging to and 
fro at the end of its ear. The moment I saw the animal, 1 rushed for- 
ward, and taking up in my arms my beloved, who was terrified, and whose 
attendants had run away, I carried her into the middle of the crowd. 
Then she began to recover her composure, and her attendants came up j 
but just at that moment the elephant, attracted by the noise of the people, 
charged in our direction. The crowd dispersed in terror at the monster’s 
approach, and she disappeared among them, having been carried off by her 
attendants in one direction, while 1 wont in another. 

At last the alarm caused by the elephant came to an end, and then 
1 searched in every direction for that slender- waisted maid, but I could 
* More literally “ croeper-like chain." 
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not find her, as I did not know her name, her family, or her dwelling-place ; 
and so roaming about, with a void in my heart, like a Vidyadhara that 
has lost his magic power, 1 with difficulty tottered into my teacher’s house. 
There I remained like one in a faint or asleep, remembering the joy of 
embracing my beloved, and anxious lest lier love might fail.* And in 
course of time retlection lulled me in her lap, as if affected with the compas- 
sion natural to noble women, and showed me a glimpse of hope, and soul- 
paining ignorance hugged my heart, and an exceedingly severe headache took 
possession of my brain. •j* In the meanwhile the day slipped away and my 
self-command with it, and the lotus-thick(;t folded its cups and my face 
was contracted with them, and the couples of Brahmany ducks were dis- 
persed with my hopes, the sun having gone to rest. 

Then the moon, the chief friend of Love, that gladdens the eyes of 
the happy, rose up, adorning the face of the east ; its rays, though ambro- 
sial, seemed to me like fiery fingers, and tliough it lit up the quarters of the 
sky, it closed in me all hope of life. Then one of my fellow-students, seeing 
that in my misery I had flung my body into moonliglit as into a fire, and 
was longing for death, said to me, “ Why are you in this evil case ? You 
do not appear to have any disease ; but, if yo.’ have mental affliction 
caused by longing for wealth or by love, I will tell you the truth about 
those objects ; listen to me. The wealth, which through over-covetous- 
ness men desire to gain by cheating their neighbours, or by robbing them, 
does not remain. The poison-trecsj of wealth, which are rooted in wick- 
edness and bring forth an abundant crop of wickedness, are soon broken 
by the weight of their own fruit. All that is gained by that wealth in 
this world, is the toil of acquiring it and other annoyances, and in the next 
world great sufTering in hell, a suffering that shall continue as long as the 
moon and stars endure. As for love, that love which fails of attaining its 
object brings disappointment that puts an end to life, and unlawful love, 
though pleasing in the mouth, is simply the forerunner of the fire of hell § 

♦ I have followed Brockhaua’s text, which ia supported by MS. No 3003. Tlio 
other two read tatprcmahhaya^otlcampam. 

t The words denoting rolloction ” “ hoadacho” and ‘‘ ignorance” arc feminine in 
Sanskrit and so the things denoted hy them have feminine qualities attributed to them. 
Ignorance means perhaps “the having no news of the beloved.” All the India Oflico 
MSS. read vriddhayd for vrittayd. 

t Here the reading of MS. No. 1882 is TdpamiiJd yatah pdpophalabharain prnsiiyate 
Tatkshanenaiva hhajyante siyhnnndhanavishadrwndh No 3003 reads prdplamuld, tad- 
bharenaiva^ QXi^hhujyante. No. 2166 agrees with No. 1882 in the main, but substitutes 
tana for dhana. 

I have followed No. 1882, adopting tadhharenaiva from No. 3003. 
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But a man’s mind is sound owing to good actions in a former life, and a 
hero, who possesses self-command and energy, obtains wealth, and the 
object of his desires, not a spiritless coward like you. So, my good fellow, 
have recourse to self-command, and strive for the attainment of your 
ends.” 

When that friend said this to me I returned him a careless and ran- 
dom answer. However, 1 concealed my real thoughts, spent the night in 
a calm and composed manner, and in course of time came here, to see if by 
any chance she lived in this town. When I arrived liere, I saw you with 
your neck in a noose, and after you were cut down, I heard from you your 
sorrow, and I have now told you my own. 

So I have made efforts to obtain that fair one whose name and dwel- 
ling-place I know not, and have thus exerted myself to gain what no 
heroism could procure; but why do you, when Madiravati is within your 
grasp, play the faint-heart, instead of manfully striving to win her ? Have 
you not heard the legend of old days with regard to Rukmini? she 
not carried off by Vishnu after she had been given to the king of Chedi ? 

While that friend of mine was thus concluding his tale, Madiravati 
came there with her followers, preceded by the usual auspicious band of 
music, in order to worship the god of Love in this temple of the Mothers. 
And I said to my friend, “ I knew all along that maidens on the day of 
their marriage come here to worship the god of Love, this is why I tried 
to hang myself on the banj/an-tree in front of this temple, in order that 
when Madiravati came here, she might see that I had died for her sake,” 
When that resolute Brahman friend heard that, he said, “ Then let us 
quickly slip into this temple and remain hidden behind the images of the 
Mothers, and see whether any expedient will then present itself to us or 
not.” When my friend made this proposal, I consented, and wont with 
him into that temple, and remained there concealed. 

And Madiravati came there slowly, escorted by the auspicious wedding 
music, and entered that temple. And she left at the door all her female 
friends and male attendants, saying to them, “ I wish in private to crave 
from the awful god of Love a certain boon* that is in iny mind, so remain 
all of you outside the building.” Then she came in and addressed the follow- 
ing prayer to Kamadeva after she had worshipped him, “ 0 god, since thou 
art named ‘ the mind-born,’ how was it that thou didst not discern the be- 
loved that was in my mind ? Why hast thou disappointed and slain me? 
If thou hast not been able to grant me my boon in this birth, at any rate 
have mercy upon me in my next birth, 0 husband of Rati. Shew me so 
much favour as to ensure that handsome young Brahman’ s being my hus- 
band i^^my next birth.” 

< The word may mean " bridogroom.” 



When the girl had said fcliis in our hearing and before our ejes, she 
made a noose by fastening her upper garment to a peg, and put it round 
her neck. And my friend said to me, “ Go and shew yourself to her, and 
take the noose from her neck ; so I immediately went towards her. And 
I said to her with a voice faltering from excess of joy, “ Do not act rashly, 
my beloved j see, here is your slave in front of you, bought by you with the 
risk of your life, in whom affection has been produced by your utterance 
in the moment of your grief and with these words I removed the noose 
from the neck of that fair one. 

She immediately looked at me, and remained for a moment divided 
between joy and terror, and then my friend said quicdily to me, “ As this 
is a dimly lighted hour owing to the waning of the day, 1 will go out 
dressed in Madiravali’s garments with her attendants. And do you go 
out oy the second door, taking with you this bride wrapped up in our 
upper garments. And make for whatever foreign country you please, 
during the night, when you will be able to avoid detection. And do not 
be anxious about me. Fate will bestow on mo prosperity,” When my 
friend had said this, he put on Madiravati’s dress, and went out, and left 
that temple in the darkness, surrounded by her att'^ndants. 

And I slipped out by another door with Madiravati, who wore a neck- 
lace of priceless jewels, and went three yojanas in the night. In the morn- 
ing I took food, and slowly travelling on, I reached in the course of some 
days, with my beloved, a city named Achalapura. There a certain Brah- 
man shewed himself my friend, and gave mo a house, and there I quickly 
married Madiravati. 

So I have been living there in happiness, having obtained my desire, 
and my only anxiety has been as to what could have become of my friend. 
And in course of time I came here to bathe in the Ganges, on this day 
which is the festival of the summer solstice, and lo ! I found hero this man 
who without cause shewed himself my friend. And full of embarrass- 
ment I folded him in along embrace, and at last made him sit down and 
asked him to tell me his adventures, and at that moment your Highness 
came up. Know, son of the king of Vatsa, that this other Brahman at 
my side is my true friend in calamit}’’, to whom I owe my life and my 
wife. 

When one Brahman had told his story in these words, Naravahana- 
datta said to the other Brahman, “ I am much pleased ; now tell me, how 
did you escape from so great a danger? For men like yourself, who dis- 
regard their lives for the sake of their friends, are hard to find. ’ When 
the second Brahman heard this speech of the son of the king ol Vatsa, he 
also began to tell his adventures. 

54 
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When I went out that night from the temple in Madiravati’s dress, 

her attendants surrounded me under 
Suhsequmt advmtum of the «cond Brdh. impression that I was their mis- 

• 1 *11 -I • 1 

tress. And being bewildered with 
dancing, singing and intoxication, they put me in a palanquin** and took 
me to the house of Somadatta, which was in festal array. In one part 
it was full of splendid raiment, in another of piled up ornaments ; here you 
might see cooked food provided, there an altar-platform made ready ; one 
corner was full of singing female slaves, another of professional mimes j 
and a third was occupied by Brahmans waiting for the auspicious moment. 

Into one room of this house I was ushered in the darkness, veiled, by 
the servants, who were beside themselves with drink and took me. for the 
bride. And when I sat down there, the females surrounded me, full of joy 
at the wedding festival, busied with a thousand affairs. 

Immediately the sound of bracelets and anklets was heard near the 
door, and a maiden entered the room surrounded by her attendants. Liko 
a female snake, her head was adorned with flashing jewels, and she had a 
white skin-like boddice ; like a wave of the sea, she was full of beauty,t 
and covered with strings of pearls. She had a garland of beautiful flowers, 
arms shapely as the stalk of the creeper, and bright bud-like fingers ; and 
so she looked like the goddess of the garden moving among men. And 
she came and sat down by my side, thinking I was her beloved confidante. 
When I looked at her, I perceived that that thief of my heart had come to 
me, the maiden that I saw at the S'ankha lake whither she had come to 
bathe ; whom I saved from the elephant, and who, almost as soon as seen, 
disappeared from my sight among the crowd. I was overpowered with 
excess of joy, and I said to myself, “ Can this be mere chance, or is it a 
dream, or sober waking reality ?” 

Immediately those attendants of Madiravati said to the visitor, “ Why 
do you seem so disturbed in mind, noble lady ?” When she heard that, 
she said, concealing her real feelings, J “ What! are you not aware what a 
dear friend of mine Madiravati is. And she, as soon as she is married, will 
go to her father-in-law’s house, and I shall not be able to live without 
her ; this is why I am afflicted. So leave the room quickly, in order that I 
may have the pleasure of a little confidential chat with Madiravati.” 

With these words she put them all out, and fastened the door herself, 
and then sat down, and under the impression that I was her confidante, 

' * I adopt Dr Kern’s conjecture dropya sibikdm. It is found in two out of three 

India Office MSS. for the loan of which I am indebted to Dr. Kost. 

t The word which means “ boddico,” means also “ the skin of a snake and the 
word translated beauty” means also “ saltness.” 

X Because she really wanted to talk to Madirivati about her own love affair. 
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began to speak to me as follows ; “ Madiravati, no affliction can be greater 
than this allliction of yours, in that you are in love with one man, and 
you are given by your father in marriage to another ; still you may possibly 
have a meeting or be united with your beloved, whom you know by having 
been in his society. But for me a hopeless allliction has arisen, and I will 
tell you what it is ; for you are the only repository of my secrets, as 1 am 
of yours. 

“ I had gone to bathe on a festival in the lake named the lake of 
S'ankha,* in order to divert my mind which was oppressed with approaching 
separation from you. While thus engaged, I saw in the garden near that 
lake a beautiful blooming young Brahman, whose budding board seemed like 
* a swarm of bees come to feed on the lotus of his fiico ; he himself looked like 
the moon come down from heaven in the day, like the golden binding-post 
of the elephant of beauty. I said to myself, ‘ Tho.so hermits’ daughters 
who have not seen this youth, have only endured to no purpose hardship in 
the woods j what fruit have they of their asceticism ?’ And oven as 
I thought this in my heart, the god of Love pierced it so completely with 
his shafts, that shame and fear at once left it together. 

“ Then, while I looked with sidelong looks at him, who.s 0 eyes wore 
fixed on mo, there suddenly came that way a furious elopliant that had 
escaped from its binding-post. That scared away my attendants and terri- 
fied myself; and the young man, perceiving this, ran, and taking mo up in 
his arms, carried me along way into the midst of th(3 crowd. While in his 
arms, I assure you, my friend, I was rendered dead to all beside by the joy 
of bis ambrosial touch, and I knew not the elephant, nor fear, nor who I was, 
nor where I was. In the meanwhile my attendants came up, and tlicreupon 
the elephant rushed down on us liko Separation incarnate in bodily form, and 
my servants, alarmed at it, took me up and carried me homo ; and in the ' 
melee my beloved disappeared, whither I know not. Ever since that time 
I do nothing but think ou him, who saved my life, but whoso name and 
dwelling I know not, who was snatched from me as one might snatch 
away from my grasp a treasure that I had found ; and I weep all night 
with the female chakravdlcas, longing for sleep, that take.s away all grief, 
in order that I may behold him in a dream. 

“ In this hopeless allliction my only consolation, my friend, i.s the 
sight of yourself, and that is now being far removed from me. Accordingly, 
Madirdvati, the hour of my death draws nigh, and that is why I am now 
enjoying the pleasure of beholding your face.” 

When she had uttered this speech, which was like a shower of nectar 
in my ears, staining all the while the moon of her face witli tear-drops 

* I omit ch(t after vinodayitum as it is not found in the three India Office MSS. 
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mixed with the blaek pigment o£ her eyes, she lifted up the veil from my 
face, and beheld and recognized me, and then she was filled with joy, won- 
der, and fear. Then I said, “ Fair one, what is your cause of alarm ? 
Here I am at your service. For Fate, when propitious, brings about un- 
expected results. I too have endured for your sake intolerable sorrow ; the 
fact is, Fate produces a strange variety of effects in this phenomenal uni- 
verse. Hereafter I will tell you my story at full length ; this is not the 
time for conversation ; now devise, if you can, my beloved, some artifice 
for escaping from this place.” When I said this to the girl, she made 
the following proposal, which was just what the occasion demanded ; “ Let 
us slip out quietly from this house by the back-door ; the garden belong- 
ing to the house of my father, a noble Kshatriya, is just outside : lot us pass 
through it and go where chance may take us.” When she had said this, 
she hid her ornaments, and I left the house with her by the way which she 
recommended. 

So in that night I wei^t a long distance with her, for we feared detec- 
tion, and in the morning we preached together a great forest. And as we 
were going along through that savage wilderness, with no comfort but our 
mutual conversation, noon gradually came on. The sun, like a wicked king, 
afflicted with his rays the earth^that furnished no asylum for travellers, and 
no shelter.* By that time my beloved was exhausted with fatigue and 
tortured with thirst, so I slowly carried her into the shade of a tree, which 
itiCost me a great effort to reach. 

There I tried to restore her by fanning her with my garment, and while 
I was thus engaged, a buffalo that had escaped with a wound, came towards 
us. And there followed in eager pursuit of it a man on horseback armed 
with a bow, whose very appearance proclaimed him to bo a noble-minded 
hero. He slew that great buffalo with a second wound from a crescent- 
headed arrow ; striking him down as Indra strikes down a mountain with 
the dint of a thundei-bolt. Wlien he saw us, he advanced towards us, and 
said kindly to me, “ Who are you, my good sir ; and who is this lady ; and 
why have you come here ?” 

Then I shewed my Brahmanical thread, and gave him an answer which 
was half truth and half falsehood ; “ I am a Brahman, this is my wife : 
business led us to a foreign land, and on the way our caravan was destroy- 
ed by bandits, ^nd we, separating from it, lost our way, and so came to 
enter this forest ; here we have met you, and all our fears are at an end.” 
When I said this, he was moved by compassion for my Brahmanical char- 
acter, and said “ I am a chief of the foresters, come here to hunt ; and 

* The whole passage is an elaborate pun resting upon the fact that the same word 
means “ tribute ” and “ ray ” in Sanskrit. A*kranda sometimes means a protector. 
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you way-worn travellers have arrived here as my guests ; so now come to 
my house, which is at no great distance, to rest.” 

When he had said this, he made my wearied darling get up on his 
horse, and himself walked, and so he led us to his dwelling. There ho pro- 
vided us with food and other requisites, as if he had been a relation.* 
Even in bad districts some few noble-hearted men spring up hete and 
there. Then he gave me attendants, who enabled mo to get out of that 
wood, and I reached a royal grant to Brahmans, where I married that lady. 
Then I wandered about from country to country, and meeting with a 
caravan, I have to-day come here with her to bathe in the water of the 
Ganges. And here I have found this man whom I selected for myself as 
a friend ; and I have seen your Highness ; this, prince, is my story. 

When he had said this, he ceased, and the prince of Vatsa loudly 
praised that Brahman, who had obtained the prize ho desired, the fitting 
reward of his genuine goodness ; and in the meanwhile the prince’s minis- 
ters, Gomukha and the others^ who had long been roaming about looking 
for him, came up and found him. And they fell at the feet of Narava- 
hanadatta, and tears of joy poured down their faces ; while he welcomed 
them all with due and fitting respect. Then the prin ?o, accompanied by 
Lalitalochana, returned with those ministers to his city, taking with him 
those two young Brahmans, whom he valued on account of the tact and 
skill they had displayed in attaining worthy objects. 

♦ I road hdndhavavat so. The late Professor Horace Ilayman Wilson observes 
of this story, “ Tho incidents are curious and diverting, but they are chiefly remark- 
able from being the same as the contrivances by which Madhava and Makaranda 
obtain their mistresses in the drama entitled Malati and Madhava or tho Stolen Mar- 
riage.” 




BOOK XIV. 


CHAPTER CV. 


May S'iva, the grantor of boons, wlio, when ploased, bestowed on 
Urna half his own body, grant you your desire ! 

May the vermilion-stained trunk wliich Ganesa at nigl^t throws up iu 
the dance, and so seems to furnish the moon-mnbrella with a coral handle, 
protect you ! 


Then Naravahanadatta, son of the king of Vain, possessing as his 
wives tliose various ladies, the most beautiful in the three worlds, and 
Madanamanchuka as Ids head-queen, dwelt with Gomuklm and his other 
ministers in Kausambi, having his every want supplied by his father’s 
magnificent resources. His days passed pleasantly in dancing, singing, 
and conversation, and were enlivened by tiio exquisite enjoyment of tho 
society of the ladies whom he loved. 

Then it happened one day that he could not find his principal charmer 
Madanamanchuka anywhere in the female apartments, nor could her 
attendants find her either.* When he could not see his beloved, ho became 
pale from grief, as the moon loses its beauty in the morning, by being 
separated from the night. And be was distracted by an innumerable host 
of doubts, saying to himself, “ I wonder whether my bedoved has hidden 
herself somewhere to ascertain my sentiments towards her ; or is she 
indignant with me for some trifling fault or other ; or is she concealed by 
magic, or has she been carried off by some one ?” When he had searched 
for her, and could not find her anywhere, he was consumed by violent grief 
for his separation from her, which raged in his bosom like a forest confla- 
gration. His father, the king of Vatsa, who came to visit him, as soon as 
he knew tho state of affairs, and his mothers, ministers, and servants were all 
beside themselves. The pearl necklace, sandal-wood ointment, tho rays of 
the moon, lotus-fibres and lotus-leaves did not alleviate his torture, but 

* I adopt the reading of MSS. Nos. 1882 and 2166, parijanah. This seems to 
make better sense. 
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rather increased it. As for Kalingasend, when she was suddenly deprived 
of that daughter, she was confounded like a Vidyddhari, who has lost her 
magic power. 

Then an aged female guardian of the women’s apartments said in the 
presence of Naravahanadatta, so that all there heard, “ Long ago, that 
young Vid^^adbara, named Manasavega, having beheld Madanamanchuka, 
when she was a maiden, on tlie top of the palace, suddenly descended from 
heaven, and approaching Kalingasena, told her his name, and asked her to 
give him her daughter. When Kalingasena refused, he went as he came ; 
but why should he not have now come secretly and carried her off by his 
magic power ? It is of course true that heavenly beings do not carry off 
the wives of others ; on the other hand, who, that is blinded by passion, 
troubles himself about the right or wrong of an action ?” When Naravd* 
hanadatta heard this, his heart was overwhelmed with anger, impatience, 
and the sorrow of bereavement, and became like a lotus in the waves. 

Then Rumanvat said, “ This palace is guarded all round, and it is im- 
possible to enter or go out from it, except through the air. Moreover, by 
the favour of S'iva no. misfortune can befall her ; so we may be certain 
that she has hidden herself somewhere, because her affection has been 
wounded. Listen to a story which will make this clear.” 

Once on a time a hermit, named Angiras, asked Ash^avakra for the 

« ^ « r .w . . . hand of his daughter Savitri. But 

Story of Savitri and Angtras, . , , , 

Ashtavakra would not give him his 

daughter Savitri, though he was an excellent match, becau&e she was al- 
ready betrothed to some one else. Then Angiras married Asruta his bro- 
ther’s daughter, and lived a long time with her as his wife in great happi- 
ness ; but she was well aware that he had previously been in love with 
Savitri. 

One day that hermit Angiras remained muttering for a long time in 
an inaudible voice. Then his wife Asruta asked him again and again 
lovingly, “Tell me, my husband, why do you remain so long fixed in 
thought?” He said, “ My dear, I am meditating on the Savitri and 
she, thinking that he meant Savitri, the hermit’s daughter, was vexed in 
soul. She said to herself, “ He is miserable,” so she went off to the forest 
determined to abandon the body ; and after she had prayed that good 
fortune might attend her husband, she fastened a rope round her neck. 
And at that moment Gayatri appeared with rosary of aAis^a-beads and 
ascetic’s pitcher, and said to her, “ Daughter, do not act rashly ! Your hus- 
band was not thinking of any woman ; he was meditating on me, the 
holy Sdvitri and with these words she freed her neck from the noose ; 
and the goddess, merciful to her votaries, having thus consoled her, disappear- 
ed. Then her husband Angiras, searching for her, found her in the" wood, 
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and brought her home. So you see that women in this world cannot 
endure the wounding of their affections. 

“ So you may be certain that this wife of the prince is angry on 
account of some trifling injury, and is hidden somewhere in this place ; 
for she is under the protection of S'iva ; and we must again search for 
her.” 

When Rumanvat said this, the sovereign of Vatsa said, It must be 
so : for no misfortune can befall her, inasmuch as a heavenly voice said 
**This Madanamanchuka is an incarnation of Rati, appointed by the god 
to be the wife of Naravahanadatta, who is an emanation of the god of Love, 
and he shall rule the Vidyadliaras with her as his consort for a kalpa of the 
gods,’ and this utterance cannot be falsified by tho event. So let her be 
carefully looked for.” When the king himself said thii, Naravahanadatta 
went t)iit, though he was in such a miserable state. 

But, however much ho searched for her, he could not find her, so he 
wandered about in various parts of the grounds, like one distracted; when 
he went to her dwelling, the rooms with closed doors seemed as if they had 
shut their eyes in despair at beholding his grief ; ard when ho went about 
in the groves asking for her, the trees, agitating then shoots like hands, 
seemed to say, “ We have not .seen your beloved.” When he searched in 
the gardens, the saras^z-birds, flying up to the sky, seemed to tell him that 
she had not gone that way. And his ministers Marubhdti, Harisikha, 
Gomukha, and Vasantaka wandered about in every direction to find her. 

In the meanwhile an unmarried Vidyadhari, of the name of Vegavati, 
having beheld Madanamanchuka in her splendid and glorious beauty, deli- 
berately took her shape, and came and stood alone in the garden under an 
aioka-tvQQ, Marubhuti saw her, as he was roaming about in search of the 
queen, and she seemed at once to extract the dart from his pierced heart. 
And in his joy he went to Naravahanadatta, and said to him, “ Cheer up, 
1 have seen your beloved in the garden.” When be said this, Naravdhana- 
datta was delighted, and immediately went with him to that garden. 

Then, exhausted with long bereavement, he beheld that semblance of 
Madanamanchuka, with feelings like those with which a thirsty traveller 
beholds a stream of water. And the moment he beheld her, the much 
afflicted prince longed to embrace her, but she, being cunning and wishing 
to be married by him, said to him, “ Do not touch me now, first hoar what 
I have to say. Before I married you, I prayed to the Yakshas to enable 
me to obtain you, and said, ‘ On my wedding-day I will make offerings to 
you with my own hand.’ But, my beloved, when my wedding-day came, 

1 forgot all about them. That enraged the Yakshas, and so they carried 
me off from this place. And they have just brought me here, and let me 
go, saying, * Go and perform over again that ceremony of marriage, and 
55 
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make oblations to us, and then repair to your husband ; otherwise you will 
not prosper.’ So marry me quickly, in order that I may offer the Yakshas 
the worship they demand ; and then fulfil all your desire.” 

When Naravahanadatta heard that, he summoned the priest S'antisoma 
and at once made the necessary preparations, and immediately married the 
supposed Madanamanchuka, who was no other than the Vidyadhari Vega- 
vati, having been for a short time quite cast down by his separation from the 
real one. Then a great feast took place there, full of the clang of cymbals, 
delighting the king of Vatsa, gladdening the queens, and causing joy to 
Kalingasena. And the supposed Madanamanchuka, who was really the 
Vidyadhari Vegavati, made with her own hand an offering of wine, flesh, 
and other dainties to the Yakshas. Then Naravahanadatta, remaining 
with her in her chamber, drank wine with her in his exultation, though he was 
sufficiently intoxicated with her voice. And then he retired to rest with her, 
who had thus changed her shape, as the sun with the shadow. And she 
said to .him in secret, “ My beloved, now that we have retired to rest, you 
must take care not to unveil my face suddenly and look at me while 
asleep*.” When the prince heard this, he was filled with curiosity, to 
think what this might be, and the next day he uncovered her face while 
she was asleep, and looked at it, and lo I it was not Madanamanchuka, but 
some one else, who, when asleep, had lost the power of disguising her ap- 
pearance by magic. t Then she woke up, while be was sitting by her 
awake. And he said to her, Tell me, who are you ?” And the dis- 
creet Vidyddhari seeing him sitting up awake, and being conscious that she 
was in her own shape and that her secret was discovered, began to tell her 
tale saying, Listen, my beloved, 1 will now tell you the whole story.” 

“ There is in the city of the Vidyadharas a mountain of the name of 
A'shddhapura. There dwells a chief of the Vidyadharas, named Manasa ve- 
ga, a prince puffed up with the might of his arm, the son of king Vega vat. 
I am his younger sister, and my name is Vegavati. And that brother of 
mine hated me so much that he was not willing to bestow on me the 
sciences. Then I obtained them, though with difiiculty, from my father, 
who had retired to a wood of ascetics, and, thanks to bis favour, I possess 
them of greater power than any other of our race. I myself saw the 
wretched Madanamanchuka, in the palace of mount A'shadha, in a garden, 
surrounded by sentinels, I mean your beloved, whom my brother has car- 
ried off by magic, as Havana carried off the afflicted Sita, the wife of 
Rdmabhadra. And as the virtuous lady repels his caresses, he cannot 
subdue her to his will, for a curse has been laid upon him, that will bring 
about bis death, if he uses violence to any woman. 

, * This hears a slight resemblance to the story of Psyche. 

t Op. Vol I, p^ 801, . 
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“ So that wicked brother of mine made use of me, to try and talk her 
over ; and I went to that lady, who could do nothing but talk of you. And 
in my conversation with her, that virtuous lady mentioned your name,^ 
which was like a command fi*om the god of Love, and thus my mind then 
became fixed upon you alone. And then I remembered an announcement 
which Parvati made to me in a dream, much to the following effect, ‘ You 
shall be married to that man the mere hearing of whose name overpowers 
you with love.* When I had called this to mind, I cheered up Madana- 
manchuka, and came here in her form, and married myself to you by an 
artifice. So come, my beloved, I am filled with such compassion for 
your wife Madanamanchuka that I will take you where she is ; for I am 
the devoted servant of my rival, even as I am of you, because you love her. 
For I am so completely enslaved by love for you, that I am rendered quite 
unselfish by it,” 

When Vegavati had said this, she took Naravahanadatta, and by the 
might of her science flew up with him into the sky during the night. 
And next morning, while she was slowly travelling through the heaven, 
the attendants of the husband and wife were bewildL^ed by their disappear* 
ance. And when the king of Yatsa came to hear of it, be was immediately, 
as it were, struck by a thunderbolt, and so were Vasavadatta, Padmdvati 
and the rest. And the citizens, and the king’s ministers Yaugandharayana 
and the others, together with their sons Marubhiiti and the rest, were alto- 
gether distracted. 

Then the hermit Narada, surrounded with a circle of light, descended 
there from heaven, like a second sun. The king of Vatsa offered him 
the argliya^ and the hermit said to him, “ Your son has been carried off by 
a Vidyadhari to her country, but he will soon return ; and I have been 
sent by Sfiva to cheer you up.” And after this prelude he went on to tell 
the king of Vegavati^s proceedings, exactly as they took place ; then the 
king recovered his spirits and the hermit disappeared. 

In the meanwhile Vegavati carried Naravahanadatta through the air 
to the mountain A'shadhapura. And Manasavega, hearing of it, hastened 
there to kill them both. Then Vegavati engaged with her brother in a 
struggle which was remarkable for a great display of magic power ; for a 
woman values her lover as her life, and much more than her own relations. 
Then she assumed by the might of her magic a terrible form of Bbairava, 
and at once striking Manasavega senseless, she placed him on the mountain 
of Agni.t And she took Naravahanadatta, whom at the beginning of the 

• I read with MSS. Nos. 1882 and 2166 tvadndmnyadirite ; No. 3003 reads tmttrd- 
syudirite. This seems to point to the same reading, which agrees with si. 74, a. 
It is also found in a MS. lent me by the Principal of the Sanskrit College. 

t The god of fire. 
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contest she had deposited in the care of one of her sciences,* and placed 
him in a dry well in the city of the Gandharvas, to keep him. And when 
he was there, she said to him, “ Remain here a little while, my husband ; 
good fortune will befall you here ; and do not despond in your heart, 0 man 
appointed to a happy lot, for the sovereignty over all the Vidyadharas is to 
be yours. But I must leave this for the present, to appease my sciences, 
impaired by my resistance to my elder brother ; however, I will return to 
you soon.” When the Vidhyadhari Vegavati had said this, she departed 
somewhere or other. 


CHAPTER CVL 


Then a certain Gandharva, of the name of Vinadatta, saw Naravahana- 
datta in that well. Truly if there were not great souls in this world, born 
for the benefit of others, relieving distress as wayside trees heat, the world 
would be a withered forest. Thus the good Gandharva, as soon as he saw 
Naravdbanadatta, asked him his name and lineage, and supporting him with 
his hand, drew him out of that well, and said to him,t “ If you are a man and 
not a god, how did you reach this city of the Gandharvas inaccessible to 
man ? Tell me !” Then Naravahanadatta answered him, “ A Vidyddhari 
brought me here, and threw me into the well by her power.” Then the 
good Gandharva Vinddatta, seeing that he had the veritable signs of an 
emperor, took him to his own dwelling, and waited upon him with all the 
luxuries at his command. And the next day, Naravahanadatta, perceiving 
that the inhabitants of the city carried lyres in their hands, said to his 
host, “ Why have all these people, even down to the children, got lyres 
in their hands ?”{ 

Then Vinddatta gave him this answer, “ Sagaradatta the king of the 
Qandharvas, who lives here, has a daughter named Gandharvadatta, who 
eclipses the nymphs of heaven ; it seems as if the Creator had blended nectar, 
the moon, and sandalwood, and other choice things, in order to compose her 

♦ Two of the India Office MSS. read haste. So also the Sanskrit College MS, 

t I follow Dr, Kern in deleting the inverted commas, and the comma after 
dfiah^vd. 

;j; Bernhard Schmidt in a note on page 12 of his Griechische Marchen informs us 
that ho considers the connexion between the Vidyadharas and the Phaeacians of Homer 
to be, clearly proved. Here we have two points wherein the Gandharvas resemble them j 
(1) telove of music, (2) the right of ordinary citizens to aspire to the hand of the 
princess. 
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body, as a specimen of his skill in making all that is fair. She is always 
singing to the lyre the hymn of Vishnu, which the god himself bestowed 
on her, and so she has attained supreme skill in music,* And the princess 
has firmly resolved that whoever is so well skilled in music, that he can play 
on the lyre, and sing perfectly in three scales a song in praise of Vishnu, shall 
be her husband. The consequence is, that all here are trying to learn to 
play the lyre, but they have not acquired the amount of skill demanded by 
the princess.” 

Prince Naravahanadatta was delighted*at hearing this speech from 
the mouth of Vinadatta and he said to him, “ All the accomplishments 
have chosen me for a husband, and I know all the music, tliat there is in 
the three worlds.” When he said this, his friend Vinadatta conducted 
him into the presence of king Sagaradatta, and said there, ” Here is Nara- 
vdhanadatta, the son of the king of Vatsa, who has fallen into your city from 
the hand of a Vidyadhari. He is an adept in music, and he knows the song 
in praise of Vishnu, in which the princess Gandliarvadatta takes so much 
pleasure.” When the king heard this, he .said, ” It is true ; I heard so 
much before from the Gandharvas ; so I must to-day receive him with 
respect here. And he is an emanation of a divinity ; he is not out of 
place in the abode of gods; otherwise, if he were a man, how could he 
have come here by associating with a Vidyadhari ? So summon Gandhar- 
vadatta quickly and let us test him.” When the king said this, the cham. 
berlains went to fetch her. 

And the fair one came there, all glorious with flower-ornaments, agita- 
ting with her beauty, as if with a wind, the creepers of spring. She sat down 
at her father’s side, and the servants told her what had taken place, and 
immediately, at his command, she sang a song to the lyre. When she was 
joining the notes to the quarter-tones, like Saiasvati the wife of Brahmd, 
Naravahanadatta was astonished at her singing and her beauty. Then he 
said to her, “ Princess, your lyro does not seem to me to sound well, I 
think there must bo a hair on the string.” Thereupon the lyre was 
examined, and they found the hair where he said, and that astonished even 
the Gandharvas. Then the king took the lyre from his daughter’s hand, 
and gave it to him, saying, ‘‘ Prince, take this, and pour nectar into our 


* I read satatam sd eha gdyantC vindydm SUurind svayam Dattam svagitaTcaij^ 
kdshtdm gdndharve paramdm gatd. In this all the three India Ollice MSS. sub- 
stantially agree. No. 1882 writes gdyantl with both short and long i and gandharva^ 
No. 2166 has kdahtham with short a, and all three have a short a in Gandharve. It is 
curious to see how nearly this agrees with Dr. Kern’s conjecture. I find that the MS. 
lent me by the Principal of the Sanskrit College agrees with the reading I propose, ex- 
cept that it gives gandharva. 
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ws.” Then he played on it, and sang the hymn of Vishnu with such skill 
that the Gandharvas there became motionless as painted pictures. 

Then Gandliarvadatta herself threw on him a look tender with affec- 
tion, as it were a garland of full-blown blue lotuses,* and therewith chose 
him as her husband. When the king saw it, and called to mind his pro- 
mise of that import, he at once gave him his daughter Gandharvadattd in 
marriage. As for the wedding that thereupon took place, gladdened by the 
drums of the gods and other festal signs, to what could we compare it, as 
it served as the standard by \i^ich to estimate all similar rejoicings ? Then 
Narav^hanadatta lived there with his new bride Gandharvadatta in heavenly 
bliss. 

And one day he went out to behold the beauty of the city, and after 
he had seen all kinds of places, he entered the park attached to it. There 
he saw a heavenly female descending from the sky with her daughter, like 
the lightning with the rain in a cloudless atmosphere. And she was say- 
ing to her daughter, as she descended, recognising him by her knowledge, 
** This, my daughter, is your future husband, the son of the king of Vatsa.” 
When he saw her alight and come towards him, he said to her, “ Who are 
you, and why have you come ?” And the heavenly female said to him, 
thus introducing the object of her desire : 

“ Prince, I am Dhanavati, the wife of a chief of the Vidyadharas, 
named Sinha, and this is my unmarried daughter, the sister of Chanda- 
sinha, and her name is Ajinavati. You were announced as her future 
husband by a voice that came from heaven. Then, learning by my 
magic science, that you, the future emperor of the Vidyadharas, had 
been deposited here by Vegavati, I came to tell you my desire. You ought 
not to remain in such a place as this which is accessible to the Vidya- 
dharas, for they might slay you out of enmity, as you are alone, and have 
not obtained your position of emperor. So come, let us now take you 
to a land which is inaccessible to them. Does not the moon delay to shine, 
when the circle of the sun is eclipsed ? And when the auspicious day 
arrives you shall marry this daughter of mine.” When she had said this, 
she took him and flew up into the air with him, and her daughter accom- 
panied them. And she took him to the city of S'ravasti, and deposited him 
in a garden, and then she disappeared with her daughter Ajinavati. 

There king Prasenajit, who had returned from a distant hunting 
expedition, saw that prince of noble form and feature. The king approach- 
ed him full of curiosity, and asked him his name and lineage, and then, 
being much delighted, courteously conducted him to his palace. It was 

• In the Swayamvara the election used to be made by throwing a garland on the 
neck of the favoured suitor. 
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full of troops of elephants, adorned with lines of horses, and looked like a 
pavilion for the Fortune of empire to rest in, when wearied with her wander- 
ings. Wherever a man born to prosperity may be, felicities eagerly approach 
him, as women do their beloved one. This accounts for the fact that the 
king, being an admirer of excellence, gave Naravahanadatta his own daughter, 
named Bliagirathayasas. And the prince lived happily there with her in 
great luxury, as if with Good Fortune created by the Disposer in flesh and 
blood for his delectation. 

One evening, when the lover of the night had arisen, raining joy into 
the eyes of men, looking like the full-orbed face* of the nymph of the 
eastern quarter, or rather the countenance of Bliagirathayasas charming as 
nectar, reflected in the pure mirror of the cloudless heaven, he drank wine 
with that fair one at her request on the top of a palace silvered over with 
the elixir of moonlight. He quaffed the liquor which was adorned with 
the reflection of his beloved’s face, and so gave pleasure to his eyes as well 
as to bis palate. And then he considered the moon as far inferior in 
beauty to his charmer’s face, for it wanted the iutoxicatingf play of the 
eyes and eyebrows. And after his drinking-bout was over ho went inside 
the house, and retired to his couch with Bliagiratliaya.,''>,s. 

Then NaravHiaiiadatta awoke from sleep, while his beloved was still 
sleeping, and suddenly calling to mind his home, exclaimed, “Through love 
for Bbagirathayasas I have, so to speak, forgotten my other wives ; how 
\ n that have happened ? But in this too Fate is all-powerful. Far away 
tu are my ministers. Of them Maruhhuti takes pleasure in nought but 
feais of prowess, and Harisikha is exclusively devoted to policy ; of those 
two I do not now feel the need, hut it grieves mo that the dexterous 
Gomukha, who has been my friend in all emergencies, is far away from 
me.’* While he was thus lamenting, he suddenly heard the words “ Ah ! 
how sad !” uttered in a low soft tone, like tliat of a woman, and they at 
once banished sleep. When he heard them, he got up, and lighted a can- 
dle, and looked about, and he saw in the window a lovely female face. It 
seemed as if the Disposer had determined out of playfulness to show him a 
second but spotless moon not in the sky, as he had that night seen the spot- 
beflecked moon of heaven. And not being able to discern the rest of her 
body, but eager to behold it, his eyes being attracted by her beauty, he 

* MSS. Nos. 1882 and 2166 read mukhamandane i e., face-ornament, 

t Perhap.s the word also conveys the meaning, “ intoxicated.” MSS. Nos, 1882 
and 3166, give aamaddtdmranetra, the other by mistake dtdma. This would mean the 
“ play of the eyes a little r6d with intoxication and of the eyebrow.” The word I 
have translated “ palate” means the tongue considered as the organ of taste. The 
MS. kindly lent me by the Principal of the Sanskrit College reads samaddttdmranetra- 
bhruvihhramdfy. 
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immediately said to himself, “ Long ago, when the Daitya Atdpin was im- 
peding the creation of Brahmd, that god employed the artihce of sending 
him to Nandana, saying to him, * Go there and see a very curious sight ;* 
and when he got there, he saw only the foot of a woman, which was of won- 
derful beauty ; and so he died from an insane desire to see the rest of her 
body.’*^ In the same way it may be that the Disposer has produced this 
lady’s face only to bring about my destruction.” While he was making 
this momentary surmise, the lady displayed her shoot-like finger at the 
window, and beckoned to him to come towards her. 

Then he deliberately went out of the chamber in which his beloved* 
was sleeping, and with eager impatience approached that heavenly lady ; 
and when he came near, she exclaimed, “ Madanarnanchuka, they say that 
your husband is in love with anotlier woman : alas ! you are undone.” 
When Naravahanadatta heard this, he called to mind his beloved, and the 
fire of separation flamed up in his bosom, and he said to that fair one, 
‘‘Who are you? Where did you see my beloved Manadamanchukd ? 
And why have you come to me ? Tell me!” Then the bold lady took 
the prince away to a distarce in the night, and saying to him, ” Hear the 
whole story,” she thus began to speak. 

“ There is in the city of Puskharavati a prince of the Vidyddharas 
named Pingalagandhara, who has become yellow with continually adoring 
the fire. Know that I am his unmarried daughter, named Prabhdvati, for 
he obtained me by the special favour of the god of fire, who was pleased with 
his adoration. I went to the city of Ashadliapura to visit my friend Vega- 
vati, and I did not find her there, as she had gone somewhere to perform 
asceticism. But hearing from her mother Prithividevi that your beloved 
Madanarnanchuka was there, I went to her. I beheld her emaciated with 
fasting, pale and squalid, with only one lock, weeping, talking only of your 
virtues, surrounded by tearful bands of Vidyadhara princesses, who were 
divided between grief produced by seeing her, and joy produced by hearing 
of you. She told me what you were like, and I comforted her by promis- 
ing to bring you, for my mind was overpowered by pity for her, and 
attracted by your excellences. And finding out by means of my magic skill 
that you were here at present, I came to you, to inserve her interests and 
my own also. But when I found that you had forgotten your first love 
and were 'talking here of other persons, I bewailed the lot of that wife of 
yours, and exclaimed ‘ Ah ! how sad !’ ” 

When the prince had been thus addressed by her, he became impatient 
and said, ” Take me where she is, and impose on me whatever command 

♦ The three India Office MSS,, which Dr. Kost has kindly lent me, read 
nydnga. So does the Sanskrit College MSS. 
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you tbink fit.** When the Vidyadhari Prabhavati heard that, she flew up 
into the air with him, and proceeded to journey on through the moonlit 
night. And as slie was going along, she saw a fire burning in a certain 
place, so she took Naravabanadatta*s hand, and moved round it, keeping it 
on the right. In this way the bold lady managed by an artifice to go 
tbrough the ceremony of marriage with Naravahanadatta, for all the 
actions of heavenly beings have some important end in view.* Then she 
pointed out to her beloved from the sky the earth looking like a sacrificial 
platform, the rivers like snakes, the mountains like ant-hills, and many 
Ipther wonders did she show him from time to time, until at last she had 
gradually accomplished a long distance. 

Then Naravahanadatta became thirsty with his long journey through 
the air, and begged for water ; so she descended to earth from her airy 
path. And she took him to the corner of a forest, and placed him near a 
lake, which seemed to be full of molten silver, as its water was white 
with the rays of the moon. So his craving for water was satisfied by the 
draught which he drank in that beautiful forc.st, but there arose in him a 
fresh craving as he felt a desire to embrace that lovely lady.f liub she, 
when pressed, would hardly consent ; for her thouglu.’ reverted with pity 
to Madanamanchuka, whom she had tried to comfort ; in truth the noble- 
minded, when they have undertaken to forward the interests of others, 
put out of sight their own. And she said to him “ Do not think ill, tny 
husband, of my coldness'; I have an object in it ; and now hear this story 
vhich will explain it.*’ 

Once on a time, there lived in the city of Pat-iliputra a certain widow 


Story of the child that died of a broken 
heart because his mother forgot to bring 
him a sweetmeat, J 


who had one child ; she was youngs 
and beautiful, but poor. And she 
was in the habit of making love to 


a strange man for her gratification, 
md at night she used to leave her house and roam where she pleased. But, 
)eforijd?he went, she used invariably to console her infant son by saying to 
um, My boy, 1 will bring you a sweetmeat to-morrow morning,” and 


very day she brought him one. And the child used to remain quiet at 
mme, buoyed up by the hope of that sweetmeat. 


* I have altered the division of the words, as there appears to be a misprint in 
Jrockhaus’s text. 

t l^e three India Office MSS. give ^rdntamjalatrishd In No. 1882 the line bo- 
ins with atra^ in the other two with tatra : 1 have given what I believe to be the sense 
iking tf'ishd as the instrumental. S'rdnta appears to be sometimoa used for S'dnta. 
he Sanskrit College MS. reads tatra idntain jalatrishd tasya iiitdmhhaso vane* This 
lactly fits in with my rendering. 

56 
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Cot one day she forgot, and did not bring him the sweetmeat. And 
when the child asked for the sweetmeat, she said to him, “ Sweetmeat 
indeed ! I know of no sweet, but my sweetheart.^’ Then the child said 
to himself, “ She has not brought me a sweetmeat, because she loves ano- 
ther better than me.” So he lost all hope, aud||ii8 heart broke. 

“ So if I were over-eager to appropriate you whom I have long loved, 
and if Madanamanchuka, whom I consoled with the hope of a joyful 
reunion with you, were to hear of it, and lose all hope through me, her 
heart, which is as soft as a flower, would break.* It is this desire to spare 
her feelings, which prevents me from being so eager now for your society ,0 
before I have consoled her, though you are my beloved, dearer to me than 
life.” 

When Prabhavati said this to Naravahanadatta, he was full of joy 
and astonishment, and he said to himself, “ Well! Fate seems to take a 
pleasure in perpetually creating new marvels, since it has produced Prabha- 
vati, whose conduct is so inconceivably noble.” With these thoughts in his 
mind, the prince lovingly praised her, and said, “Then take me where that 
Madanamanchuka is.” When Prabhavati heard that, she took him up, 
and in a moment carried him through the air to the mountain Ashadha- 
pura. There she bestowed him on Madanamanchuka, who.se body had long 
been drying up with grief, as a shower bestows fullness on a river. 

Then Naravahanadatta beheld that fair one there, afflicted with sepa- 
ration, thin and pale, like a digit of the new moon. That reunion of those 
two seemed to restore them to life, and gave joy to the world, like the 
union of the night and the moon. And the pair embraced, scorched with 
the fire of separation, and as they were streaming with fatigue, they seemed 
to melt into one. Then they both partook at their ease of luxuries sud- 
denly provided in the night by the might of Prabhavati’s science. And 
thanks to her science, no one there but Madanamanchuka saw Naravd- 
banadatta. 

The next morning Naravahanadatta proceeded to loose Mada^jpnan- 
chuUa’s one lock,t but she, overpowered with resentment against her 
enemy, said to her beloved, “ Long ago I made this vow, ‘ That lock of 
mine must be loosed by my husband, when Mfinasavega is slain, but not 
till then ; and if ho is not slain, I will wear it till my death, and then it 
eball be loosed by the birds, or consumed with fire.’ But now you have 
loosed it,' while this enemy of mine is still alive ; that vexes my soul. For 

• I delete the stop at the end of the 100th ^oka. All the India Office MSS, read 
Jk^itahasd, and so does the Sanskrit College MS., but kritdsd sd makes sense. 

f A single braid of hair worn by a woman as a mark of mourning for an absent 
bosband. Monier Williams v. ekavtt^i. 
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though Vegavati flung liim down on Agniparvata, he did not die of the 
fall. And you have now been made invisible here by Prabhavati by means 
of her magic power; otherwise the followers of that enemy, wlio are con- 
tinually moving near you here, would see you, and would not tolerate your 
presence.” » 

When Naravabanadatta had been thus addressed by his wife, he, recog- 
nising the fact.that the proper time for accomplishing his object had not 
yet arrived, said to her by way of calming her, “ Tliis desire of yours 
shall be fulfilled ; I will soon slay that enemy; but first I must acquire 
the sciences ; wait a little, my beloved ” With speeches of this kind 
Naravabanadatta consoled Madanainanchuka ; and remained there in that 
city of the Vidyadharas. 

Then Prabhavati disappeared herself, and, by the power of her magic 
science, bestowed in some incomprehensible way on Naravabanadatta her 
own shape. And the prince lived happily there in her shape, and without 
fear of discovery, enjoying pleasures provided by her magic science. And 
all the people- there thought, “ This friend of Vepvati’s is attending on 
Madanamanchuka, partly out of regard for Vegavati, and partly on account 
of the friendly feelings which she herself enterteJns for the captive 
princess for they all supposed that Naravabanadatta was no other than 
Prabhavati, as he was disguised iu her shape ; and this was the report 
that they carried to Alanasavega. Then, one day, something caused 
Madanamanchuka to relate to Naravabanadatta her adventures in the fol- 


lowing words, . L 

When Manasavega first brought me here, he tried to win me to his 

will by Ids magic power, endea- 
Modanamanchukd' s account of her treat- yourim'^ to alarm ino by cruel actions, 
mnt whUc in capudt!/. appeared i.i a terrible 


form, witli drawn sword and tolling tongue, and making an aiipalling roar, 
said to Manasavega ; “ How is it that, while 1 still exist, thou dost presume 
to tregt'disrespecttully the wife of liiin who is destined to be emperor over 
all the Vidyadhara kings?” When the villain Manasavega had been thus 
addressed by S'iva, he fell on the earth vomiting blood from Ids mouth. 
Then the god disappeared, and that villain immediately recovered, and 
went to his own palace, and again began to practise cruelties against me • 
Tlien in my terror, and in the agony of separation, I was thinking of 
abandoning my life, but the attendants of tlie harem came to me, and said 
to me by way of consolation, “ Long ago this Manasavega beheld a certain 


• MSS. Nos. 1882 and 2166 road na cha for mayi ; “ and did not practise cruel- 
ties i” No. 3003 has may(. The Sanskrit College MS. has m»i»« krmtryiimymaHui 
(sir.). 
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beautiful hermit maiden and tried to carry her off by force but was thus 
cursed by her relations ; ‘ When, villain, you approach another’s wife against 
her will, your head shall split into a thousand fragments so he will never 
force himself on the wife of another, do not be afraid. Moreover you will 
soon be reunited with your husband, as the god announced.” Soon after the 
maids had said this to me, Vegavati, the sister of that Manasavega, came 
to me to talk me over ; but when she saw me, she was filled with compas- 
sion, and she comforted me by promising to bring you ; and you already 
know how she found you. 

Then Prithividevi, the good mother of that wicked Manasavega, came 
to me, looking, with her garments white as moonlight, like the orb of Luna 
without a spot, seeming to bathe me with nectar by her charming appear- 
ance ; and with a loving manner she said to me, “ Why do you refuse food 
and so injure your bodily health, though you are destined to great pro.s- 
perity ? And do not say to yourself, ‘How can I eat an enemy’s food ?’ 
For my daughter Vegavati has a share in this kingdom, bestowed on her 
by her father, and she is your friend, for your husband has married her. 
Accordingly her wealth, as belonging to your husband, is yours as much 
as hers. So enjoy it. What I tell you is true, for I have discovered it 
by my magic knowledge.” This she said, and conOrmed it with an oath, 
and then, being attached to me, on account of her daughter’s connexion, 
she fed me with food suited to my condition. Then Vegavati came here 
with you, and conquered her brother, and saved you ; the sequel I do not 
know. 

So I, remembering the magic skill of Vegavati and the announcement 
of the god, did not surrender my life, which w^as supported by the hope of 
regaining you, and, thanks to the power of the noble Prabhavati, I have 
regained you, although I am thus beset by my enemies. But my only 
anxiety is as to what would happen to us, if Prabhavati here were deprived 
of her power, and you were so to lose her shape, which she has bestowed on 
you by way of disguise. 

This and other such things did Madanamanchuka say, while the brave 
Naravahanadatta remained there with her, endeavouring to console her. 
But one night Prabliavati went to her father’s palace, and in the morning 
Naravahanadatta, owing to her being at a distance, lost her shape, which 
she had bestowed on him. And next day the attendants beheld him there 
in male form, and they all ran bewildered and alarmed to the king’s court 
y^- and said, Here is an adulterer crept in;” thrusting aside the terrified 
''4^^adanamanchuka, who tried to stop them. 

Then king Manasavega came there at full speed, accompanied by his 
army, and surrounded him. Then the king’s mother Pfithividevi hurried 
thither and said to him, “ It will not do for you or me either to put this 
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man to death. For he is no adulterer, but Narayahanadatta, the son of 
the king of Vafcsa, who has come here to visit his own wife. I know this 
by my magic power ; why are you so blinded with wrath that you cannot 
see it? Moreover I am bound to honour him, as he is my son-in-law, and 
sprung from the race of the moon.” When IManasavega’s mother said this 
to him, he flew into a passion, and said, Then ho is my enemy.” Then 
his mother, out of love for her son-in-law, used anotlior argument with 
him. She said, “ My son, you will not be allowed to act wrongfully in 
the world of the Vidyadharas. For here there exists a court of the 
Vidyadharas to protect the right. So accuse him before tho president of 
that court*. Whatever steps you take with regard to your captive in 
accordance with tlie court’s decision will be commcndahlo ; but if you act 
otherwise, the Vidyadharas will be displeased, and the gods will not tolerate 
it.” 

Manasavega, out of respect for his mother, consented to follow her ad- 
vice, and attempted to have Naravahanadatta bound, with the intention of 
taking him before the court. But he, unahle to endure tlie indignity of be- 
ing bound, tore a pillar from the arched gateway, and killed witli it a great 
number of his captor’s servants. And the hero, whose valour was god- 
like, snatched a sword from one of those that he had killed, and at once 
slew with it some more of his opponents. Then Manasavega fettered him 
by his superhuman powers, and took him, with his wife, before the court. 
Then the Vidyadharas assembled there from all quarters, summoned by 
the loud sound of a drum, even as the gods assemble in Sudharma. 

And the president of the court, king Vayupatlm, came there, and sat 
down on a jewelled throne surrounded by Vidyadharas, and fanned by 
chowries which waved to and fro, as if to winnow away all injustice. 
And the wicked Manasavega stood in front of him, and said as follows, 
** This enemy of mine, who though a mortal, has violated my harem, 
and seduced rny sister, ought immediat(;ly to bo put to death ; especially 
as he actually wishes to be our sovereign.” When the president heard 
this, he called on Naravahanadatta for an answer, and the hero said in a con- 
fident tone, ‘‘ That is a court, where there is a pre.sident ; he is a president, 
who says what is just ; that is just, in which there is truth ; that is truth 
in which there is no deceit. Here I am bound by magic, and on tho floor, 
but my adversary here is on a seat, and free ; what fair controversy can 
there be between us ?” 

* I read tatrdsya tatpradhdndgre doshain ^irast pataya, Tho three India Office 
MSS. give tatrdsya ; No. 1882 has prasdddgre and dharaya ; No. pradhanagte 
and dhdraya ; No. 2166 pradhdndgre and pdtaya. The Sanskrit College MS. agrees 
with Brockhaus’s text. 
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When Vdyupatha heard this, he made Mdnasavega also sit upon the 
floor, as was just, and had Naravahanadatta set free from his bonds. 
Then before Vayupatha, and in the hearing of all, Naravahanadatta made 
the following reply to the accusations of Manasavega; “Pray, whose 
harem have I violated by coming to visit my own wife, Madanamanchuki 
here, who has been carried off by this fellow ? And if his sister came and 
tricked me into marrying her by assuming my wife’s form, what fault have 
I committed in this ? As for my desiring empire, is there any one that 
does not desire all sorts of things ?” When king Vayupatha heard this, 
he reflected a little, and said, “ This noble fellow says what is quite just ; 
take care, my good Manasavega, that you do not act unjustly towards one, 
whom great exaltation awaits.” 

Though Vayupatha said this, Manasavega, blinded with delusion, re- 
fused to turn from his wicked way ; and then Vayupatha flew into a passion. 
Then, out of regard for justice, he engaged in a contest with Manasavega, 
in which fully equipped armies were employed on both sides. For resolute 
men, when they sit on the seat of justice, keep oidy the right in view, and 
look upon the mighty as weak, and one of their own race as an alien.* 
And then Naravahanadatta, looking towards the nymphs of heaven, who 
were gazing at the scene with intense interest, said to Manasavega, “ Lay 
aside your magic disguises, and fight with me in visible shape, in order that 
I may give you a specimen of my prowess by slaying you with one blow.*^ 

Accordingly those Vidyadharas there remained quarrelling among 
themselves, when suddenly a splendid pillar in the court cleft asunder in 
the middle with a loud noise, t and S'iva issued from it in bis terrific form. 
He filled the whole sky, in colour like antimony ; ho hid the sun j the 
gleams of his fiery eyes flickered like flaslies of lightning ; his shining 
teeth were like cranes flying in a long row ; and so he was terrible like a 
roaring cloud of the great day of doom. The great god exclaimed “ Vil- 
lain, this future emperor of the Vidyadharas shall not be insulted,” and 
with these words he dismissed Manasavega with face cast down, and en- 
couraged Vayupatha. And then the adorable one took Naravahanadatta 
up in his arms, and in order to preserve his life, carried him in this way to 
the beautiful and happy mountain Rishyamuka, and after setting him 
down there, disappeared. And then the quarrel among the Vidyadharas in 


♦ Dr. Kem would read na cha for vata. Righteous kings and judges see no differ* 
ence between a feeble and powerful person, between a stranger and a kinsman. But 
the three India Office MSS. read vata. So does the MS. which the Principal of the 
Sanskrit College, Pandit MaheSa Chandra Nydyaratna, has kindly lent me. 

t The Petersburg lexicographers are of opinion that rM should be ^a^ad or fai* 
ad* Two of the India Office MSS. seems to read ^asad* 
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that court came to an end, and Vayupatlia went home again accompanied 
by the otlier Vidyadharas his friends. But Mdnasavcga, making Madana- 
manchuka, who was distracted with joy and grief, precede him, went des- 
pondent to Asliadhapura his own dwelling. 


CHAPTKU evil. 


I think, a hero’s prosperity must be unequal ; Fate again and again 
severely tests firmness by the ordeals of happiness and misery : this ex- 
plains why the fickle goddess kept uniting Naravahanadatta to wife after 
wife, when ho was alone in those remote regions, and then separated him 
from them. 

Then, while he was residing on the mountain Ri^hyamfika, his beloved 
Prabhavati came up to him, and said, “ It was owing to the misfortune of 
my not being present that Manasavega carried you off on that occasion to 
the court, with the intention of doing you an injury. When I heard of 
it, I at once went there, and by means of my magic power I produced the 
delusion of an appearance of the god, and brouglit you here. For, though 
the Vidyadharas are mighty, their influence docs not extend over this 
mountain, for this is the domain of the Siddhas.* Indeed oven my science 
is of no avail here for that reason, and that grieves mo, for how will you 
subsist on the products of the forest as your only food ?” When she had 
said this, Naravd.hanadatta remained with her there, longing for the time 
of deliverance, thinking on Madanamanchuka. And on the banks of the 
sanctifying Pampd-lake near that mountain, he ate fjuits and roots of 
heavenly flavour, and ho drank the holy water of the lake which was ren- 
dered delicious and fragrant by tlie fruits dro})ped from trees on its hank, 
as a relish to his meal of deer’s flesh. f And he lived at the foot of trees 
and in the interior of caverns, and so ho imitated the conduct of Hama 
who once lived in the forests of that region. And Prabliavati, beholding 
there various hermitages once occupied by Kdma, told him the story of 
Rama for his amusement. 


* See Vol. I, pp. 136 and 142. 

t Here two of the India Office MSS. road mdii}.sopadamiam^ the third mdif^sopa^ 
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In this forest Rdma once dwelt accompanied by Lakshmana, and wait- 

StoryofEdma society of her* 

mits, making to himself a hut at the 
foot of a tree. And Sitd, perfuming the whole forest with the perfume 
given her by Anasuya, remained here in the midst of the hermits’ wives, 
wearing a robe of bark. 

Here the Daitya Dundubhi was slain in a cave by Bali, which was the 
original cause of the enmity between Bali and Sugriva. For Sugriva, 
wrongly supposing that the Daitya had slain Bdli, blocked up the entrance 
of the cave with mountains, and went away terrified. But Bali broke 
through the obstruction, and came out, and banished Sugriva, saying, 
“ This fellow imprisoned me in the cave because he wanted to get my king- 
dom.” But Sugriva fled, and came and established himself on this plateau 
of Rishyamuka with the lords of the monkeys, of whom Hanumdn was 
the chief. 

Then Havana came here, and beguiling the soul of Rama with the 
phantom of a golden deer, he carried ojfl his wife the daughter of Janaka. 
Then the descendant of Raghu, who longed for news of Sita, made an 
alliance with Sugriva, who desired the slaughter of Bali. And in order to 
let his might be known, he cleft seven palm-trees here with an arrow, while 
the mighty Bali with great difficulty cleft one of them. And then the 
hero went hence to Kishkindhya, and after slaying Bali with a single arrow, 
which he launched as if in sport, gave his kingdom to Sugriva. 

Then the followers of Sugriva, headed by Hanuman, went hence in every 
direction to gain information about Sita. And Rama remained here during 
the rainy season with the roaring clouds, which seemed to share his grief 
shedding showery tear-drops. At last Hanuman crossed the sea at the sug» 
gestion of Sampati, and by great exertions obtained for Rama the required 
information ; whereupon he marched with the monke^^s, and threw a 
bridge over the sea, and killed his enemy the lord of Lanka, and brought 
back queen Sita in the flying chariot, passing over this place. 

“ So, my husband, you also shall attain good fortune : successes come 
of their own accord to heroes who remain resolute in misfortunes.” This 
and other such tales did Prabhavati tell, while she roamed about here and 
there for her pleasure with Naravahanadatta. 

And one day, as he was in the neighbourhood of Pampa, two Vidya- 
dharis, Dhanavati and Ajinavati, descended from heaven and approached 
him. These were the two ladies who carried him from the city of the 
Gaudharvas to the city of S'lAvasti, where he* married Bhagirathayasas. 


* Dr. Kern reads tena for yena. His conjecture is confirmed by the three India 
OfiSice MiSS. and the Sanskrit College MS. 



And while Ajinavafci was conversing with Prabhavati as an old friend, 
Dbanavati thus addressed Naravahahanadatta, “ I long ago bestowed on 
you this daughter of mine Ajinavati, as far as ])i*oinises could do it; so 
marry her ; for the day of your exaltation is nigh at hand.” Prabhavati, 
out of love for her friend, and Naravahanadatta both agreed to this pro- 
posal. Then Dhanavati bestowed tliat daughter of hers Ajiiuivati on tiiafc 
son of the king of Vatsa, with appropriate eereinonies. And she celebrat- 
ed the great feast of her daughter’s wedding in such stylo that the glorious 
and heavenly preparations she had accumulated by means of her magic 
knowledge made it really beautiful. 

Then the next day she said to Naravahanadattn, “ IMy son, it will 
never do for you to remain long in a nondescript place like this : for the 
Vidyadharas are a deceitful race, and you have no business liero. So de- 
part now with your wife for your own city of Kausamhi ; and I will come 
there with my son Chandasinha and with the Yidyadhara chiefs that fol- 
low me, to ensure your success.”* When Dhanavati had said this, she 
mounted up into the sky, illuminating it, as it were, wiili moonlight, 
though it was day, by tljo gleam of her white body and raiment. 

And Prubbeivati and Ajinavati carried Naravali..Maclatia through the 
air to his city of Kausamhi. When he reached the garden of the city, ho 
descended from heaven into his capital, and was scon by bis attendants. 
And there arose there a cry from the people on all sides, “ Wo are indeed 
happ 3 ^ ; hero is the prince come Kick.” Then the king of Vatsa, hearing 
of it, camo there quickly in high delight, as if irrigated with a sudden 
shower of nectar, with Vasavadatta and Ikidmavali, and the prince’s wives, 
Katnaprabha and the rest ; and Yaugandharayana and the other ministers 
of the king of Vatsa, and Kalingasena and the prince’s own ministers, Go- 
inukba and his fellows, approached him iu order of precedence as eagerly as 
travellers make for a lake in the hot .season. And they saw the hero, whose 
high birth qualilied him for a lofty station, sitting between Ids two wives, 
like Krishna between Kukinini and Satyabbama. And when they saw him, 
they bid their eyes with tears of joy, as if for fear lest they should leap 
out of their skins in their delight. And the king of Vatsa and his queens 
embraced after a long absence tliat son of theirs, and could not let 1dm go, 
for they were, as it were, riveted to him by the hairs of their bodies erect 
from joy. 

Then a great feast began by beat of drum, and Vegavati, the daughter 
of Vegavat, and sister of Mdnasavega, who was married to Naravahanadatta, 

* I have adopted Dr. Kern’s conjecture of saha lur ^ahi and separated with him 
ahhyudaydyate into two words, abhyudnydyct te. I find that his conjecture as to saJm 
is confirmed by the three India Office MSS. 
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tinding it all out by the might of her recovered science, came down to 
Kau^anibi through the air, and fell at the feet of her father-in-law and 
mother-in-law, and prostrating herself before her husband, said to him, 
“Auspicious sir, after I had become weak by my exertions on your behalf, 

1 recovered my magic powers by self-mortification in a grove of ascetics 
and now I have returned into your presence.” When she had said this, she 
was welcomed by her husband and the others, and she repaired to her friends 
Prabhavati, and AjinSvati. 

They embraced her and made her sit between them ; and at that mo- 
ment Dhanavati, the mother of Ajinavati, also arrived ; and various kings of 
the Vidyadharas came with her, surrounded by their forces, that hid the 
heaven like clouds ; her own heroic son, the strong-armed Chandasinha, and 
a powerful relation of hers, Amitagati by name, and Pingalagandhara 
the mighty father of Prabhavati, and Vayupatha, the president of the court, 
who had previously declared himself on Naravahanadatta’s side, and the 
heroic king Ilemaprabha, the father of Katnaprabha, accompanied by his son 
Vajraprabha and followed by his army. And S%aradatta the king of the 
Gandharvas came there, accompanied by his daughter Gandharvadatta, and 
by Cbitrangada. And when they arrived, they were becomingly honoured by 
the king of Vatsa and bis son, and sat in due order on thrones. 

And immediately king Pingalagandhara said to his son-in-law Narava- 
hanadatta, as he was in the hall of assembly, “ King, you have been ap- 
pointed by the god* emperor over us all, and it is owing to our great love 
for you, that we have all come to you. And queen Dhanavati here, your 
mother-in-law, a strict votary, possessing divine knowledge, wearing the 
rosary, and the skin of the black antelope, like an incarnation of Durga, or 
Sdvitri having acquired magic powers, an object of reverence to the no- 
blest Vidyadharas, has made herself ready to protect you ; so you are cer- 
tain to prosper in your undertaking ; but listen to what I am about to say. 
There are two divisions of the Yidyadhara territory f on the Himalayas 
here, the northern and the southern, both extending over many peaks of 
that range ; the northern division is on the otlier side of Kailasa, but the 
southern is on this side of it. And this Amitagati here has just- perform- 
ed a difficult penance on mount Kailasa, in order to obtain the sovereignty 
over the northern division, and propitiated S^iva. And S'iva made this 
revelation to him, ‘ Naravahanadatta thy emperor will accomplish thy 
desire,’ so he has come here to you. In that division there is a chief 
monarch, named Mandaradeva, who is evilly disposed, but though mighty, 
he will be easy for you to conquer, when you have obtained the sciences 
peculiar to the Yidyadharas. 

• Probably devanirmitah should be one word. 

t See Vol, I, p. 405. 
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“Bub the king named Gaunmunda, wlio rules in the midst of tlie 
southern division, is evil-minded and exceedingly hard to conquer on account 
of the might of his magic science. Moreover ho is a great friend of 
your enemy Manasavega. Until he is overcome, your undertaking will not 
prosper ; so acquire as quickly as possible great and transcendent power of 
science.’* 

When Pingalagandhara had said this, Dhanavati spake, “ Good, my 
son, it is as this king tells thee. Go hence to the land of the Siddhas^ 
and propitiate the god S'iva, in order that thou mayest obtain the magic 
sciences, for how can there be any excelling without his favour ? And 
these kings will be assembled there to protect thee.” Then Chitrdngada 
said, It is even so ; but 1 will advance in front of all ; let us conquer 
our enemies.” 

Then Naravahanadatta determined to do as they had advised, and 
he performed the auspicious ceremony before setting out, and bowed at the 
feet of his tearful parents, and other superiors, and received their blessing, 
and then ascended with his wives and ministers a splendid palanquin pro- 
vided by the skill of Amitagati, and started on h’s expedition, obscuring 
the heaven with his forces, that resembled the water :)f the sea raised by 
the wind at the end of a Jcalpdy as it were proclaiming by the echoes of his 
army’s roar on the limits of the horizon, that the emperor of the Vidya- 
dharas had come to visit them. 

And he was rapidly conducted by the king of the Gandharvas and the 
chiefs of the Vidy^dliaras and Dhanavati to that mountain, which was the 
domain of the Siddhas. There the Siddhas prescribed for him a course of 
self-mortification, and he performed asceticism by sleeping on the ground, 
bathing in the early morning, and eating fruits. And the kings of the 
Vidyadharas remained surrounding him on every side, guarding him un- 
weariedly day and night. And the Vidyadhara princesses, contemplating 
him eagerly while he was performing his penance, seemed with the gleami 
of their eyes to clothe him in the skin of a black antelope. Others shewed 
by their eyes turned inwards out of anxiety for him, and their hands 
placed on their breasts, that he had at once entered their hearts. 

And five more noble maidens of the Vidyadhara race, beholding him, 
were inflamed with the fire of love, and made this agreement together. 
We five friends must select this prince as our common husband, and we 
must marry him at the same time, not separately ; if one of us marries 
him separately, the rest must enter the fire on account of that violation 
of friendship.” 

While the heavenly maidens were thus agitated at the sight of him, 
suddenly great portents manifested themselves in the grove of ascetics. 

• In Sanskrit Siddhakshutra. 
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A very terrible wind blew, uprooting splendid trees, as if to shew that even 
thus in that place should heroes fall in fight; and the earth trembled as 
if anxious as to what all that could mean, and the hills cleft asunder, as if to 
give an opening for the terrified to escape, and the sky, rumbling awfully, 
though cloudless,* seemed to say, “ Ye Vid) adharas, guard, guard to the 
best of your power, this emperor of yours.” And Naravahanadatta, in the 
midst of the alarm produced by these portents, renniined unmoved, medita- 
ting upon the adorable tliree-eyed god ; and the heroic kings of the Gan- 
dharvas and lords of the Vidyadharns remained guarding liim, ready for 
battle, expecting some calamity ; and they uttered war-cries, and agitated 
the forest of their lithe swords, as if to scare away tlie portents that an- 
nounced the approach of evil. 

And the next day after this the army of the Vidyadharas was suddenly 
seen in the sky, dense as a cloud at the end of tlie hilpa, uttering a terrible 
shout. Then Dlianavati, calling to mind her magic science, said, “ This is 
GaurimuncU come with Manasavega.” Then those kings of the Vidya 
dharas and the Gandharvas raised their weapons, but Oaurimunda with 
Manasavega^rusliod upon them exclaiming, “ What right has a mere man 
to rank with beings like us ? So I will to-day crusli your pride, you sky- 
goers that take part with him.” When Oaurimunda said this, Chitrangada 
rushed upon him angrily, and attacked him. 

And king Siigaradatta, the sovereign of the Gandharvas, and Chaiida- 
sinha, and Amitagati, a)jd king Vayupatha, and Pingalagandhara, and all 
the chiefs of the Vidyadharas, great heroes all, rushed upon the wicked 
Manasavega, roaring like lions, followed by the whole of their forces. 
And right terrible was that storm of battle, thick with the clouds of dust 
raised by the army, with the gleams of weapons for flashes of lightning, 
and a falling rain of blood. And so Chitrangada and his friends made, as 
it were, a great sacrifice for the demons, which was full of blood for wine, 
and in which the beads of enemies were strewn as an offering. And streams 
of gore flowed away, full of bodies for alligators, and floating weapons for 
snakes, and in which marrow intermingled took the place of cuttle-fish 
bone. 

Then Gaurimunda, as his army was slain, and he himself was nigh to 
death, called to mind the magic science of Gauri, which he had formerly 
propitiated and made well-disposed to him ; and that science apjoeared in 
visible form, with three eyes, armed with the trident, f and paralysed the chief 

* Perhaps wo may compare Vorgil Georgies, I, 487, and Horace, Od. I, 34, 6 ; 
and Vergil Aoneid VII, 141, with the passages there quoted by Forbiger. But MSS. 
Nos. 1882 and 2106 read udhhita. 

f It is clear that the goddess did not herself appear, so trinetrd is not a proper 
name, unless wo translate tho passage “ armed with the trident of Gauri,” 
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heroes of Naravalmnadatta’s army. Then Gaurimunda, having regained 
strength, rushed with a loud slioiit towards Naravahanadaita, and fell on 
him to try his strength in wrestling. And being beaten by him in vvrest- 
lg)g, the cogging Vidyadhara again summoned up that science, and by its 
power he seized his antagonist in his arms and flow up to the sky. How- 
ever, be was prevented by the might of Dlninavati’s science from slaying the 
prince, so he Hung him down on the mountain of lire. 

But Manasavega seized his comrades Gomukha and the rest, and flew 
up into the sky with them, and flung them at random in all directions. 
But, after they had been flung up, they were preserved by a science in 
visible shape employed by Dhanavati, and placed in different spots on the 
earth. And that science comforted those heroes, one by one, saying to 
them, ‘‘You will soon recover that master of yours successful and flourish- 
ing,” and having said this it disappeared. Then Gaurimmula went back 
home with Manasavega, thinking that their side liad been victorious. 

But Dhanavati said, “ Naravahanadatta will return to you after ho 
has attained his object, no harm will befall him and thereupon the lords 
of the Gundharvas and princes of the Vidyadhnras, Chitrangada and the 
others, flung off their ))aralysing stupor, and went foi the present to their 
own abodes. And Dhanavati took her daughter Ajinavaii, with all her 
fellow-wives, and went to her own homo. 

Manasavega, for his part, went and said to Madanamanchuka, “ Your 
husband is slain ; so you bad better marry me but she, standing in front 
of him, said to him laughing, “ Ho will slay you, no one can slay him, as 
he has been appointed by^ the god.” 

But when Naravabanadatta was being hurled down by his enemy on 
the mountain of fire, a certain heavenly being came there, and received 
him ; and after preserving Lis life, he took him quickly to the cool bank of 
tho Mandakini. And when Naravahanadatta asked him who bo was, he 
comforted him, and said to him, “ I, prince, am a king of the Vidyadliaras 
named Amritaprabba, and I have been sent by S'lva on the present occa- 
sion to save your life. Here is the mountain of Kaildsa in front of you, 
the dwelling-place of that god ; if you propitiate S'iva there, you will 
obtain unimpeded felicity. 8o, come, I will take you there.” When that 
noble Vidyadhara bad said this, he immediately conveyed him there, and 
took leave of him, and departed. 

But Naravahanadatta, when he had reached Kailasa, propitiated with 
asceticism Gaiiesa, whom he found there in front of liim. And after obtain- 
ing his permission, he entered the hermitage of S'iva, emaciated with self- 
mortification, and he beheld Nandiii at the door. He devoutly circumam- 
bulated him, and then Nandin said to him, “ Thou hast well-nigh attained 
all thy ends ; for all the obstacles that hindered thee have now been 
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overcome ; so remain here, and perform a strict course of asceticism that 
will subdue sin, until thou shalt have propitiated the adorable god ; for 
successes depend on purity.” When Nandin bad said this, Naravahanadatta 
began a severe course of penance there, living on air and meditating on the 
god S'iva and the goddess ParvatL 

And the adorable god S'iva, pleased with his asceticism, granted him 
a vision of himself, and accompanied by the goddess, thus spake to the 
prince, as he bent before him, “ Become now emperor over all the Vidya- 
dharas, and let all the most transcendent sciences be immediately revealed 
to thee ! By my favour thou shalt become invincible by thy enemies, and, as 
thou shalt be proof against cut or thrust, thou shalt slay all thy foes. And 
when thou appearest, the sciences of thy enemies sliall be of no avail against 
thee. So go forth : oven the science of Gauri shall be subject to thee.” 
When S'iva and Gauri had bestowed these boons on Naravahanadatta, the 
god also gave him a great imperial chariot, in the form of a lotus, made by 
Bralimii. Then all the sciences presented themselves to the prince in 
bodily form, and expressed their desire to carry out his orders by saying, 
“ What do you enjoin on us, that we may perform it ?” 

Accordingly Naravahanadatta, having obtained many boons, bowed 
before the great god, and ascended the heavenly lotus-chariot, after he 
had received permission from him to depart, and went first to the city of 
Amitagati, named Vakrapura ; and as be went, the sciences shewed him 
the path, and the bards of the Siddhas sang his praises. And Amitagati, 
seeing him from a distance, as he came along through the air, mounted on 
a chariot, advanced to meet him and bowed before him, and made him 
enter his palace. And when he described how he had obtained all these 
magic powers, Amitagati was so delighted that he gave him as a present 
his own daughter named Sulochana. And with her, thus obtained, like a 
second imperial fortune of the Yidyadhara race, the emperor joyfully 
passed that day as one long festival. 


CHAPTER CVIII. 

The next day, as the new emperor Naravahanadatta was sitting in 
Vakrapura, in the hall of audience, a certain man descended from heaven, 
with a wand in his hand, and came up to him, and bowing before him, 
said to him, “ Know, 0 king, that I am Pauraruchideva the hereditary 
warder of the emperor of the Vidyddharas, and I am come here to tender 
my services to you in that capacity.” When Naravahanadatta heard this, 
he looked at the face of Amitagati ; and he said, “ It is true, my liege 
80 Naravahanadatta gladly juimitted the new-comer to the office of warder. 
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Then Dhanavati, finding out by her power what had occurred, with 
his wives Vegavati and the others, and her son Chandasinha, and king 
Pingalagandhara witli Vayupatha, and Chitrangada with Sagaradatta, and 
Hemaprabha and the others came there, obscuring the sun with their 
armies ; as if declaring beforehand that they would endure no fire and 
heat in their foes. When they arrived, they fell at the feet of that em- 
peror, and he honoured them with a welcome as their rank deserved, but, 
out of great veneration, he himself fell at the feet of Dhanavati, and she, 
being highly pleased, loaded that son-in-law of her’s with blessings. 
And when he told the story of his obtaining magic powers, Chandasinha 
and the others were exceedingly gratified at their emperor’s success. 

And the emperor, seeing that his wives had arrived in his presence, 
said to Dhanavati, “Where are my ministers ?” And she answered him, 
“ When they had been flung in all diiections by Manasavega, I saved them 
by the help of a mighty science, and placed them in different spots,” 
Then he had thorn brought by a science incarnate in bodily form ; and 
they came and enquired after his welfare and clung to his feet, and then 
he said to them, “ Why and how and where have yo ’ spent so many days ? 
Tell me one by one your marvellous tale.” Then Gomukha told his story 
first. 

When I was flung away by the enemy on that occasion, some goddess 


Oomuhha^s account of his adventures. 


bore me up in her hands, and com- 
forted me, and jfiaced mo in a distant 


forest, and disappeared. Then I was minded in my afiliction to abandon 
the body by burling myself from a precipice ; but a certain ascetic came 
up to me and dissuaded me saying, “ Do not act thus, Gomukha, }’0U will 
again behold your master when he has gained his object.” Then 
I said to him, “ Who are you, and how do you know that ?” Ho answered, 
“ Come to my hermitage, and there I will tell you.” Then 1 went with 
that man, who by his knowing my name had proved the greatness of his 
knowledge, to his hermitage, which was called S'ivakshetra. There he 
entertained me and told me his story in the following words . 

I am a Brahman named Ndgasvamin, from a city called Kundina. 

When my father went to heaven, I 
story of NdgasvAmm and the mtehee. Pifaliputra, and repaired to 


a teacher named Xayadatta, to acquire learning. But in spite of all the 
teaching that I got, I was so stupid that I did not manage to learn a sm- 
gla syllable ; so all the pupils there made game of me. Then, being the 
victim of contempt, I set out on a pilgrimage to the shrine of the goddess 
Durgd in the Vindhya mountains ; and when I had got halfway I came 
across a city named Vakrolaka. 

I went into that city to beg ; and in one house the mistress gave me 
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with my alms a red lotus. I took it, and went on to another house, and 
there the mistress said to mo, wlicn she saw me, “ Alas ! a witch has 
secured possession of you. See ! she has given you a man’s hand,* which 
she has passed off on you for a red lotus.” When I heard that, I looked 
myself, and lo ! it was no lotus, but a human liand. I flung it away, and 
fell at lier -feet, and said, “ Motlier, devise some expedient for me, that I 
may live.” When she heard this she said, Go ! in a village of the name 
of Karabha, tliree yojanas distant from this place, there is a Brahman of 
the name of Devarakshita. He has in his house a splendid brown cow, an 
incarnation of Surabhi ; she will protect you during this night, if you 
repair to her for refuge.” 

When she said this, I ran full of fear, and reached, at the close of the 
day, the house of that Brahman in the village of Karabha. When I had 
entered, I beheld that brown cow, and 1 worshipped her and said, “ Being 
terrified, goddess, I have come to you for protection.” And just then, 
night having set in, that witch came there through the air with other 
witches, threatening me, longing for my flesh and blood. When the brown 
cow saw that, she placed me between her hoofs, and defended me, fighting 
against those witches all the livelong night. In the morning they went 
away, and the cow said to me with an articulate voice, “ My son, 1 shall 
not be able to protect you the next night. So go on further ; at a dis- 
tance of five yojanas from this place there is a mighty Pasupata ascetic 
named Bhutisiva, dwelling in a temple of S'iva in a forest. Ho possesses 
supernatural knowledge, and he will protect you for this one night, if you 
take refuge with him.” 

When I heard that, I bowed before her, and set out from that place ; 
and I soon reached that Bhiitisiva, and took refuge with him. And at 
night those very same witches came tliere also in the very same way. 
Then that Bhutisiva made me enter the inner apartment of his houso,t 
and taking up a position at the door, trident in hand, kept off the witches. 
Next morning, Bhutisiva, having conquered them, gave me food, and said 
to me, “ Brahman, I shall not be able to protect you any longer ; but in a 
village named Sandhyavasa, at a distance of ten yojanas from this place, 
there is a Brahman named Vasumati: go to him : and if you manage io 
get through this third night, you will escape altogether.” 

When he said this to me, I bowed before him, and set out from that 
place. But on account of the length of the journey that I had to make, 
the sun set before I liad reached my destination. And when night had set 

• Compare Webster’s plaj^ The Duchess of Malfy, where the Duchess says 
^ What witchcraft doth he practise, that he hath left 

A dead man’s hand here ? 

t I read antatgfihm'^ one word. 



in, tbe wltcbes pursued after me and caugbb me. Aud they seized me and 
went off with me through the air much pleased. But thereupon some 
other witches of great power Hew past them in front. And suddenly 
there arose between tiio two parties a tumultuous fight. And in the con- 
fusion I escaped from the hands of my captors, aud fell to the ground in a 
very desolate part of the country. * 

And there I saw a certain great palace, which seemed to say to mo 
with its open door, “ Como in.” So I fled into it bewildorod with fear, 
and I beheld a lady of wonderful beauty, surrounded with a hundred ladics- 
in-waitiiig, gleaming with brightness, like a protecting herht that shines 
in the niglit, made by the Creator out of pity for me. I immediately re- 
covered my spirits and questioned her, and she said to me, “ I am a Yakshi- 
named Suinitra, and I am thus hero owing to a curse. And in order 
that my curse may come to an end, I have been directed to marry a mortal : 
so marry me, as you have unexpectedly arrived hero ; fear not.” When 
she had said this, she quickly gave orders to her servants ; and she provid- 
ed me, to my great delight, with baths and unguents, food and drink, and 
garments. Strange was the contrast between the tei ’or caused by those 
witches and the happiness that immediately followed i Even fate itself 
cannot comprehend the principle that makes men fall into happiness or 
misery. 

Then I remained there in happiness with that Yakshini during those 
days ; but at last one day she said to me of her own accord, “ Brahman, my 
curse is at an end ; so I must leave this place at once. However, by my 
favour you shall have divine insiglit ; and, though an ascetic, you shall have 
all enjoyments at your command, and be free from fear. But as long as you 
are hero, do not visit the middle block of buildings of this palace of mine.” 
When she had said tliis, she disappeared ; and thereupon, I, out of curio- 
sity, went up to the middle block of buildings, and tliore I saw a horse. I 


♦ In the above wild story tbo hero has to onduro the assaults of the witches on 
three successive nights. So in tho story of tho Headless Princess (Ralston’s Russian 
Folk-Tales, p. 271) the priest’s son has to read tho psalter over tho dead princess three 
nights running. Ho is hardest pressed on the last night ; and on each occasion at 
day-break the “devilry vanished.” In tho same way in Tho Soldier s Midnight Watch 
(ib. p. 274) tho soldier has three nights of increasing severity. So in Southey’s Old 
Woman of Berkeley, the assaults continue for three nights, and on the third are 
successful. 

t Kuhn in his Westfalisohc Sogen, Vol. 11, p. 29, gives a long list of herbs that 
protect men from witches. The earliest instance in litr.nturo is perhaps that Moly, 

“ That Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave.” 

See also Bartsch Sagon aus Meklenburg, Vol. II, p. 37. 
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went up to the horse, and he flung me from him with a kick ; and imme- 
diately I found myself in this temple of S'iva.* 

Since that time I have remained here, and I have gradually acquired 
supernatural powers. Accordingly, though I am a mortal, I possess know- 
ledge of the three times. In the same way do all men in this world find 
successes beset with difficulties. So do you remain in this place ; S'iva will 
bestow on you the success that you desire. 

When that wise being had told me all this, I conceived hopes of 
recovering you, and I remained there some days in his hermitage. And 
to day, my lord, S'iva in a dream informed me of your success, and some 
heavenly nymph seized me up, and brought me here. This is the history 
of my adventures. 

When Gomukha had said this, he stopped, and then Marubhuti began 
to tell his tale in the presence of Naravahanadatta. 

When I was flung away on that occasion by Manasavega, some divinity 

Marubh4l.’> ac^mnt ofhU advmtum. 

me ill a distant forest, disappeared. 
Then I wandered about afflicted and anxious to obtain some means of com- 
mitting suicide, when 1 saw a certain hermitage encircled with a river. 
I entered it, and beheld an ascetic with matted hair sitting on a slab of 
rock, and I bowed before him and went up to him. He said to me, “ Who 
are you, and how did you reach this uninhabited land Thereupon, I told 
him my whole story. Then he understood and said to me, “ Bo not slay 
yourself now ! You shall learn here the truth about your master, and 
afterwards you shall do what is fitting.” 

In accordance with this advice of his I remained there, eager for 
tidings of you, my liege ; and wliile I was there, some heavenly nymphs 
Came to bathe in the river. Then the hermit said to me, “ Go quickly 
and carry off the clothes of one of those nymphs bathing there ;t and then 

* See Yol, I, pp. 224 and 576, and p. 268 of the present volume. To the paral- 
lels quoted by Ralston may be added, Prym and Socin’s Syrische Sagen, p. 116 ; Bern- 
liard Schmidt’s Qriechische Marchen, p. 94 ; and Coelho’s Contos Portuguezes, p. 63. 

t Cp, Hagen’s Helden-Sagen, Vol. II, pp. 341, 342. Here Hagen steals the 
clothes of some Meerweiber, who were bathing in the Danube ; in this way he induces 
the elder of the two to prophesy the fate of himself and his companions at the court 
of Attila. In the Russian story of Vasilissa the Wise (Ralston’s Russian Folk-Tales, p, 
126,) the hero steals Vasilissa’s shift. She promises to do him good service if he gives 
it back, which he does. She turned into a spoonbill and flew away after her compa- 
. nions, (See Ralston’s remarks on p. 120.) We find the incident of stealing the robes 
of bathing nymphs in Prym and Socin’s Syrische Sagen und Marchen, p. 116 ; inWal- 
^dau’s Bohmischo Marchen, p. 250; Weekenstedt’s Wendische Marchen, pp. 119-180; 
*Gonzenbach'8 Sicilianisohe Marchen, Part I, p. 31, (with Kohler’s notes). In the above 
tales the dress stolen is what Our great folk-lore authority terms a ** plumage-robe.” 



you will learn tidings of your master. When I heard that, t did as ha 
advised me, and that nymph, whose garments I had taken, followed me, with 
her bathing-dress dripping with moisture,'*' and with her arms crossed in 
front of her breasts. 

That hermit said to her, If you tell ns tidings of Narav^hanadatta^ 
you may have hack your two garments.’^ Then she said, “ Naravilhanadatta 
is at present on mount KailAsa, engaged in worshipping S'iva, and in a few 
days he will be the emperor of the Vidyadharas.” 

After she h^d said this, that heavenly nymph became, in virtue of a 
curse, the wife of that ascetic, having made acquaintance with him by convers- 
ing with him.t So the ascetic lived with that Vidy^dhari, and on account 
of her prophecy I conceived the hope of being reunited with you and I went ‘ 
on living there. And in a few days the heavenly nymph became pregnant, 
and brought forth a child, and she said to the ascetic, “ My curse has been 
brought to an end by living with you.J If you desire to see any more of 
me, cook this child of mine with rice and eat it { then you will bo reunited 
to me ?” When she had said this, she went away, and that ascetic cooked 
her child with rice, and ate it c and then he llcw up into the air and follow^ 
ed her. 

At first I was unwilling to eat of that dish, though he urged rne to 
do SO; but seeing that eating of it bestowed supernatural powers, I took 
two grains of rice from the cooking-vessel, and ale them. That produced 
ill me the effect that wherever I spat, gold§ was immediately produced. 
Then I roamed about relieved from my poverty, and at last 1 reached a 
town. There I lived in the house of a livtoira^ and, thanks to the gold I 
was able to produce, indulged in the most lavish expenditure ; hut the 
kufpini, eager to discover my secret, treacherously gave me an emetic. 
That made me vomit, and in the process the two grains of rice, that 1 had 

The Neroida in modern Qrook stories are swan-maidens ; see Bernhard Schmidt’s 
Griechische Marchen uiid Sagen, p. 134. The subject of Swan Maidens is thoroughly 
worked out by Baring Gould in his Curious Myths of tlio Middle Ages, New edition, 
pp. 661-678. See also Benfey 's Parichatantra, Vol. 1, pp 2()3 and //. Ho expresses 
his firm conviction that tales of this kind will bo found in Indian collections. 

* Or possibly, “ clothed in moisture.” 

t The throe India Office MSS. read saip-stavdd. 

J Cp. Vol. I, p. 250 ; and for what follows p. 230 of the samo volume. 

§ Cp. p. 8 of this volume and the note there. In Sagas from the Fat East there 
is a story of a gpld-spitting prince. In Conaonbach’s Sicilianischo Marchen, Quadda- 
runi’s sister drops pearls and precious stones from her hair whenever she combs it. 
Dr. Kohler in his note on this tale gives many European parallels In a Swedish 
story a gold ring falls from the heroine’s mouth whenever sire speaks, and in a Nor- 
wegian story gold coins. 1 may add to the parallels quoted by Ur Kohler, No. 36 
Ooelho’s Oontos Portugueaes, in which tale pearls drop from the heroine’s mouth. 
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previously eaten, came out of my mouth, looking like two glittering rubier. 
And no sooner bad they come out, than the Jcuftani snapped them up, and 
swallowed them. So I lost my power oE producing gold, of which the kut* . 
fam thus deprived me. 

I thought to myself, “ Siva still retains bis crescent and Vishnu his 
kaustuhha jewel ; but I know what would be the result, if those two deities 
were to fall into the clutches of a ku{ta?ii* But such is this world, full of 
marvels, full of frauds ; who can fathom it, or the sea, at any time ?'* 
With such sad reflections in my bosom I went despondent to a temple of 
Durgd, to propitiate the goddess with asceticism, in order to recover you. 
And after I had fasted for three nights, the goddess gave me this com- 
mand in a dream, “ Thy master has obtained all he desires ; go, and behold 
him upon hearing this I woke up ; and this very morning some goddess 
carried me to your feet ; this, prince, is the story of my adventures. 

When Marubhuti had said this, Naravahanadatta and his courtiers 
laughed at him for having been tricked by a kuftam. 

Then Harisikha said j— On that occasion when I was seized by my enemy, 
ij. j . some divinity saved me and deposit- 

ed me in 1) jjayini. There I was so 
Unhappy that I conceived the design of abandoning the body ; so at night- 
fall I went into the cemetery and proceeded to construct a pyre with the 
logs there. 1 lighted it and began to worship the fire, and while I was 
thus engaged, a prince of the demons, named Talajangha, came up to me, 
and said to me, “ Why do you enter the fire ? Your master is alive, and 
you shall be united with him, now that he has obtained the supernatural 
powers he desired.” With these words, the demon, though naturally cruel, 
lovingly dissuaded me from death ; even some stones melt when fate is 
propitious. Then I went and remained for a long time performing asceti- 
cism in front of the god ; and some divinity has to-day brought me to your 
side, my liege. 

Thus Harisikha told his tale, and the others in their turn told theirs, 
and then, at the suggestion of Amitagati, king Naravahanadatta incited 
the venerable Dhanavati, adored by the Vidyadharas, to bestow all the 
sciences on those ministers of his also. Then all his ministers also became 
Vidyadharas ; and Dhanavati said, “ Now conquer your enemies so on 
a fortunate day the hero gave orders that the imperial troops should 
march out towards the city of Gaurimuu*}^, called Govindakuta. 

• All the India Office MSS. read 'dydpi for yo *pi and two seem to read dpdtane, 
I find dpatana in the Petersburg lexicon, but not dpdtana. 1 have translated the 
passage loosely so as to make a good sense. The Sanskrit College MS. gives a reading 
which exactly suits my translation ; Sachandrdrdhah S'm 'dydpi Earir yai cha aakaus* 
iuhhal^ Tattayorndmi ku^anyd gochardpatam phalam. 
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Then the army of the Vidyadharas mounted up into the sky, obscur- 
ing the sun, looking like a rising of llahu out of duo time chilling to the 
foe. And Naravahanadatta himself ascended the pericarp of the lotus- 
chariot, and placed his wives on the filaments, and his friends on the 
leaves, and preceded by Chandasinha and the others, set out through the 
air to' conquer his enemies. And wlien he had com[)leted half liis journey, 
ho came to the palace of Dhanavati which was called Miitangapura, and he 
stayed there that day, and she did the honours of the house to him. And 
while he was there, he sent an ambassador to challenge to the combat the 
Vidyadhara princes Qauriinunda and Manasavega. 

The next day be deposited his wives in Matangnpura, and went with 
the Vidyildhara kings to Govindakuta. There Oaurimunda and Manasa- 
vega came out to fight with them, and Chandasinha and his colleagues met 
them face to face. When the battle began, brave warriors fell like 
trees marked out for the axe, and torrents of blood flowed on the mountain 
Govindakuta. The combat, eager to devour the lives of heroes, yawned 
like a demon of destruction, with tongues in the form of flexible swords 
greedily licking up blood."^ That great feast of sla ’ghter, terrible with the 
rhythmic clapping of hands on the part of Vctalas drank with blood and 
flesh, and covered with palpitating corpses for dancers, gave great delight 
to the demons. 

Then Manasavega met Naravahanadatta face to face in the conflict, 
and the prince himself rushed on him in wrath. And having rushed on 
him, that emperor seized the villain by the hair, and at onco cut off his 
head with his sword. When Gaurimunda saw that, ho too sprang forward 
in a fury, and Naravahanadatta dragged him along by the hair, for the power 
of his science left him as soon as he saw the prince, and flung him on the 
ground, and seizing his legs whirled him round in the air, and dashed him 
to pieces on a rock. In this way he slew Gaurimunda and Manasavega ; and 
the rest of their army, being terrified, f took to flight. And a rain of flowers 
fell into the lap of that emperor, and all the gods in heaven exclaimed, 
Bravo ! Bravo !” Then Naravahanadatta, with all those kings that fol- 
lowed him, entered the palace of Gaurimunda ; and immediately the chiefs 
of the Vidyadharas, who were connected with Gauritnunija’s party, came 
and submitted humbly to his sway. 

Then Dhanavati came up to that sovereign in the midst of the rejoic- 
ings on account of bis having taken possession of his kingdom after slaying 
all his enemies, and said to him, “ My liege, Gaurimunda has left a 

* More literally “ smeared with blood and relishing it.” BOhtlingk and Roth seem 
to think ra^at refers to some noise made by the swords. 

t All the India Office MSS. read bAiiam for the bhimam of Brockhaua’s text 
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daugUer named Ilidfcmatika, the belle of the three worlds ; you should marry 
that maiden.” When she said this to the king, he immediately sent for the 
girl, and married her, and passed the day very happily in her society. 

The next morning he sent Vegavati and Prabhavati, and had Madana- 
manchuka brought by them from the town of Manasavega. When brought, 
she looked upon that hero in his prosperity, who had destroyed the dark- 
ness of his enemies, with face expanded and wet with tears of joy ; and at 
the end of her night of separation she enjoyed indescribable happiness, like 
a lotus-bed, the open flowers of which are wet with dew. Then he bestow- 
ed on her all the sciences, and having pined for her long, he exulted in the 
society of his beloved, who had thus in a moment attained the rank of a 
Vidjadhari. And in the garden of Gaurimunda’s city he spent those days 
witli his wives in the joys of a banquet. And tlien he sent Prabhavati, 
and had Bhagiratha} asas also brought there, and bestowed on her the 
sciences. 

And one day, as the emperor was sitting in his hall of audience, two 
Vidyddharas came and said to him with due respect, “ Your majesty, we 
went hence, by the orders of Dhanavati, to the northern division of the land 
of the Vidyadharas, to find out the movements of Mandaradeva, And 
there we, being ourselves invhihle, saw that king of the Vidyadharas in 
his hall of audience, and he happened to.be saying with regard to your 
Highness, ‘ I hear, that Naravahanadatta has obtained the sovereignty over 
the Vidyadharas, and has slain Gauiimuiida and the rest of bis opponents ; 
so it will not do for me to overlook that enemy ; on the contrary, I must 
nip him in the bud.’ When we heard that speech of his, we came here to 
tell you.” 

When the assembly of Naravahanadatta’s partizans heard this from 
the spies, they were all beside themselves with anger, and appeared like a 
lotus-bed smitten by the wind. The arms of Cliitrangada, frequently 
waved and extended, seemed with the tinkling of their bracelets to be 
demanding the signal for combat. The necklace of Amitngati, rising up 
on bis breast, as he sighed with anger, seemed to say again and again,“ Rouse 
thyself, rouse thyself, hero.” Pingalagandhara, striking the ground with 
his hand so that it resounded, seemed to be going through a prelude intro- 
ductory to the crushing of his enemies. A frown took its seat upon the 
face of Vayupatha, looking like a bow strung by Fate for the destruction 
of his foes. Chandasinha, angrily pressing one hand against the other, 
seemed to say, “ Even thus will 1 pulverize my enemies.” The arm of 
Sdgaradatta, struck by his hand, produced a sound that rang through the 
air, and seemed to challenge that foe. But Naravdhanadatta, though angry, 
was no whit disturbed ; for imperturbability is the characteristic sign of 
the greatness o£ great, ones. 
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Then he resolvel fo march forth to conquer his enemy, after obtaining 
the jewels essential to an emperor of the Vidyadluiras. So the emperor 
mounted a chariot, witli his wives and his ministers, and set out from that 
Govindakuta. And all his partizans, the kings of the Gandharvas and the 
chiefs of the Vidyadharas, accompanied by their armies, marched along 
with him, encircling him, as the planets do the moon. Then Naravdhana- 
datta reached the Himalayas, preceded by Dhaiiavati, and found there a large 
lake. With its white lotuses like lofty umbrellas and its soaring swans 
like waving chowries, it seemed to have brought a present fit for a sove- 
reign. With its lofty waves Hung up towards him like beckoning hands at 
no great distance, it seemed to summon him again and again to take the 
bath which should ensure him supreme sovereignty. Then Vayupatha said 
to the king, “ My emperor, you must go down and bathe in this lake;” 
so he went down to bathe in it. And a heavenly voice said, None but an 
emperor can ever succeed in bathing in this lake, so now you may consider 
the imperial dignity secured to you.” 

When the emperor heard that, he was delighted, and ho sported in the 
water of that lake with his wives, as Varuna does in the sea. He took 
pleasure in watching them with the moist garments 'dinging to their bodies, 
with the fastenings of their hair loosened, and their eyes reddened by the 
washing into them of antimony. The rows of birds, flying up with loud 
cries from that lake, appeared like the girdles of its presiding nymphs 
advancing to meet him. And the lotuses, eclipsed by the beauty of the 
lotus-liite faces of his wives, plunged beneath the waves as if ashamed. 
And after bathing, Naravahauadatta, with his attendants, spent that day 
on the bank of that lake. 

There the successful prince, with his wives and ministers, spent his 
time in jocose conversation, and next morning he set forth tlnnce in his cha- 
riot with his army. And as he was going along, he reached the city of 
Vayupatha, which lay in his way ; and he stayed there a day to ploase him. 
There be fell in love with a maiden, that he came across in a garden, 
the sister of Vayupatha, by name Yayuvegayasas. She, while amusing 
herself in a garden on the bank of the Hemabaluka* river, saw 
him arrive, and though in love with him, disappeared at once. Then 
Naravahauadatta, supposing that she had turned lier back on him for some 
reason other than the real one, returned with downcast face to his quarters. 
There the queens found out the adventure that had befallen the king by 
means of Marubbuti who was with him, (for Gomukha was too clever for 
them to try him,) and then they made all kinds of jokes at the king's 
ex{]f6nse, while Gomukha stood by ashamed at the indiscretion of Mara* 
bhuti. 

* The word means “ having sands of gold." 
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Then Gomukha, seeing the king out of countenance, consoled him, 
and, in order to ascertain the real sentiments of Vayuvegayaias, went to hor 
city. There Vayupatha saw him suddenly arrived as if to take a look at 
the city, and he lovingly entertained him, and taking him aside, said to 
him, “ 1 have an unmarried sister named Vayuvegayasas, and holy seers have 
prophesied that she is destined to be the wife of an emperor. So I am desir- 
ous of giving her as a present to the emperor Naravahanadatta ; pray do your 
best to bring about the accomplishment of my wish. And with this very 
object in view I was preparing to come to you.” When the minister 
Gomukha had been thus addresse'd by Vayupatha, he said to him j “ Although 
this prince of ours set out primarily with the object of conquering his 
enemies, still you have only to make the request, and I will arrange this 
matter for you.” With these words Gomukha took leave of him, and 
going back informed Naravahanadatta that he had gained his object with- 
out any solicitation. 

And the next day Vayupatha came in person and requested the favour, 
and the sagacious Gomukha said to the king, “ My prince, you must not 
refuse the request of Vayupatha ; he is your faithful ally ; your majesty 
should do whatever he asks.” Then the king consented to do it ; and 
Vayupatha himself brought his younger .sister, and bestowed her on the 
emperor against her will. And while the marriage was being performed, she 
exclaimed, “ Yc guardians of the world, I am being bestowed in marriage by 
my brother by force, and against my will, so I have not committed any 
sin thereby.” When she said this, all the females belonging to Vayupa- 
tha’s household made such a noise that no outsiders heard what she said. 
But the king was put out of countenance by her speech, so Gomukha was 
anxious to find some means of ascertaining its import, and he roamed 
hither and thither with that object. 

And after he had roamed about awhile, he saw in a certain retired spot 
four Vidyadhara maidens preparing to enter the fire at the same time. And 
when he asked them the cause, those fair ones told him how Vayuvegayasas 
had broken her solemn agreement. Then Gomukha went and. told it to 
king Naravahanadatta in the presence of all there, exactly as he had seen 
and beard. When the king heard it, he smiled, but Vayuvegayasas said, 
“ Arise, my husband, let us two quickly go and save these maidens j after- 
wards I will tell you the reason of this act of theirs.” Wlien she said this 
to the king, he went with her and with all his followers to the spot whore 
the tragedy was to take place. 

And he saw those maidens with a blazing fire in front of them ; and 
Vdyuvegaya^as, after dragging them away from it, said to the king, “ This 
first here is Kalika, the daughter of the lord of Kalakuta, and this second 
is Vidyutpunjd, the daughter of Vidyutpunja j and this third is Matangini, 
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tW daughter of Maiidara ; and this fourth is Padmaprabhi tlie daughter 
of Mahadanshtra ; and I am tlio fiftl. ; all we five, wlien we saw you per- 
forming ascetieisra in the domain of theSiddhas, wore bewildered with love, 
and we made the following mutual agreement, ‘ Wo will all five* at the 
same time take this prince as our dear husband, and no one of us must 
surrender herself to him alone ; if any one of us marries him separately, 
10 others shall enter the firo to bring down vengeance on her who has 
been guilty of such treachery to friends,’ It was out of respect for this 
agreement that I did not wish to marry you separately ; indeed I did not 
even to-day give myself to you ; you, my husband, and the guardians of the 
world can bear testimony as to whether even now I have broken this agree- 

ment willingly. So now, my husband, marry also those friends of mine j 

and you, my friends, must not lot any other lot befall you.”t 

When she said this, those maidens, who had escaped from death, re- 
joiced and embraced one another ; and the king was delighted in his heart. 
And the fathers of the ladies, hearing what had taken place, came there 
immediately, and bestowed their daughters on Naraviihanadatta. And 
those chiefs of the Vidyadharas, headed by the lord of Kalakufa.t agreed 
to accept the sovereignty of their son-in-law. r'ms Naraviihanadatta 
obtained at one stioke the daughters of five great Vidyadhariis, and gained 
great importance thereby, 

And the prince remained there some days with those wives, and then 
bis Oommander-in-Chief Hari.^ikha said, “ Why, my liege, though you are 
versed in the approved treatises on the subject, do you act contrary to 
policy ? What meafis this devotion on your part to the pleasures of love, 
when it is time to fight ? This raising of an cxjiedition to conquer 
Maiidaradeva, and this your dallying for so many days with your wives, 
are things wholly incompatible.” When Hari.sikha said this, the great 
king answered him, “Your reproof is just, but I am not acting for my 
own pleasure in all this j this allying of myself with wives involves tho 
acquisition of friends ; and is so the most eiricacious method at present 
of crushing tho foe ; this is why I have had recourse to it. So let theso 
my troops now advance to the conquest of the enemy !” 

When the king had given this order, his father-in-law Mandara said 
to him, “ King, that Maiidaradeva lives in a distant and diirioult country, 
and he will bo hard for you to overcome until you have achieved all tho 

* Tho word asmdbhir has been omitted in Brockhaus's text. It follows panclia* 
bhir in tho three India OflSce MSS. and ia tho Sanskrit Collojjo MS. 

t Two of tho India Ofiico MSS. have bhdvaniijain. In tho third tho passage is 
omitted. But the text of Brockhaus gives a good se.-tie. 

J I road prashihds which I find in two of tho India Office MSS, No. 1882 has 
prasthds. 


59 
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distinctive jewels of an emperor. For he is protected by the cave, called 
the cave of Tri^irsha,’'^ which forms the approach to his kingdom, and the 
entrance of which is guarded by the great champion Devamaya. But that 
cave can be forced by an emperor who has obtained the jewels. And the 
sandal-wood tree, which is one of the jewels of an emperor, is in this coun- 
try, so quickly gain possession of it, in order that you may attain the ends 
you have in view. For no one who is not an emperor ever gets near that 
tree.” 

Having heard this from Mandara, Naravahanadatta set out at night, 
fasting and observing a strict vow, for that sandal- wood tree. As the hero 
went along, very terrible portents arose to bewilder him, but he was not 
terrified at them, and so he reached the foot of that mighty tree. And 
when he saw that sandal- wood tree surrounded with a lofty platform made 
of precious jewels, he climbed up to it with ladders and adored it, The 
tree then said to him with bodiless voice, “ Emperor, thou hast won me 
the sandal- wood tree, and when thou thinkest on me, I will appear to 
thee, so leave this place at present, and go to Govindaliuta ; thus thou wilt 
win the other jewels also ; and then thou wilt easily conquer Mandaradeva.” 
On hearing this, Naravahanadatta, the mighty sovereign of the Vidyddha- 
ras, said, “ 1 will do so,” and being now completely successful, he wor- 
shipped that heavenly tre0,t and went delighted through the air to his 
own camp. 

There he spent that night ; and the next morning in the hall of au- 
dience ho related at full length, in the presence of all, his night’s adventure 
by which he had won the sandal-wood tree. And wh^n they heard it, his 
wives, and the ministers who had grown up with him from infancy, and 
those Vidyadharas who were devoted to him, namely, Vayupatha and the 
other chiefs witli their forces, and the Qandharvas, headed by Chitrangada, 
were delighted at this sudden attainment of great success, and praised his 
heroism remarkable for its uninterrupted flow of courage, enterprise, and 
firmness. And after deliberating with them, the king, determined to over- 
throw the pride of Mandaradeva, set out in a heavenly chariot for the 
mountain of Govindakuta, in order to obtain the other jewels spoken of by 
the sandal-wood tree. 

• An epithet of S'iva. 

t See Vol. I, pp. 153 and 575. Cf. also the story of Aschonkatze in the Pentame- 
rone of Basile, Vol. I, p, 83 ; the Dummedhajataka, Ed Pausboll, Vol. I, p. 259 ; Preller 
Romische Mythologie, p 96 ; Kuhn, Westfalisohe Sagen, Vol. I, pp. 241, 242, 244, 245 ; 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses VII 1, 722-724, and 743 aud^; and Ralston’s Tibetan Tales, 
^Introduction, p. liii 
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BOOK X V. 


CHAPTER CIX. 


May Qanesa, who at night seems with the s[)r.)y blown forth from his 
hissing trunk uplifted in the tumultuous dance, to be feeding the stars, 
dispel your darkness I 

Then, as the emperor Naravahanadatta was in his hall of audience on 
the mountain Govindakvita, a Vidyadhara named Ami'itaprablia came to 
him through the air, the same who had before saved him, when he was Hung 
down by his enemy on the Mountain of Fire. That Vidyadhara came ami 
humbly made himself known, and having been lovingly entertained by that 
emperor, said to him, “ There is a great mountain named Malaya in the 
southern region ; and in a hermitage on it lives a great hermit named 
Vamadeva, He, my liege, invites you to come to him alone for the sake of 
some important affair, and on this account he has sent me to you to-day. 
Moreover you are my sovereign, won by previous merits ; and therefore 
have I come ; so come along with me; let us quickly go to that hermit iu 
order to ensure your success !’^ 

When that Vidyadhara had said this, Naravahanadatta left his wives 
and forces there, and himself flew up into the air with that Vidyddhara, 
and in that way quickly reached the Malaya mountain, and approached the 
hermit Vamadeva. And he beheld that hermit white witli age, tall of 
stature, with eye-balls sparkling like bright jewels in the floshless sockets 
of his eyes, the depository of the jewels of the emperor of the Vidyddha- 
ras, with his matted hair waving like creepers, looking like the Himdlaya 
range accompanying the prince, to assist him in attaining success. Then 
the prince worshipped the feet of that sago, and he entertained him, and 
said to him, “ You are the god of Love consumed long ago by S'iva, and 
appointed by him emperor of all the Vidyadhara chiefs, because be was 
pleased with Hati.* Now, I have in this my hermitage, within the deep 
recess of an inner cave, certain jewels, whicli I will point out to you, and 
you must seize them. For you will find Mandaradeva easy enough to con. 
quer, after you have obtained the jewels;^ and is was with this object that 
I invited you hither by the command of biva 

♦ The Sanskrit College MS. has Ratya. 



When the hermit had said this to him, and had instructed him in the 
right method of procedure, Naravahanadatta joyfully entered that cave. 
In it the hero overcame many and various obstacles, and then lie beheld a huge 
furious elephant charging him with a deep guttural roar. The king smote it 
on the forehead with his fist, and placed his feet on its tusks, and actively 
mounted that furious elephant. And a bodiless voice came from the cave, 

“ Bravo, emperor ! thou, bast won the jewel of the mighty elephant.” 
Then he saw a sword looking like a mighty snake, and he fell upon it, and 
seized it, as if it were the locks of the Fortune of Empire. Again a bodiless 
voice sounded in the cave, “ Bravo, conqueror of thy foes ! thou hast ob- 
tained the victorious sword-jewel.” Then he obtained the moonlight-jewel 
and the wife- jewel, and the jewel of charms, named the destroying charm. 
And thus having achieved in all seven jewels (useful in time of need, and 
bestowers of majesty,) taking into account the two first, the lake and the 
sandal- wood tree, be went out from that cave and told the hermit Vamadeva 
that he had succeeded in accomplishing all his objects * 

Then the hermit said lovingly to that emperor, “ Go, my son, now that 
you have obtained the jewels of a great emperor, and conquer Mandara- 
deva on the north side of Kailasa, and enjoy the glorious fortune of the 
sovereignty of both sides of that mountain.” When the hermit had 
said this to him, the successful emperor bowed before him, and went off 
through the air with Amritaprabba. And in a moment be reached his 
camp on Govindakiita guarded by his mighty mother-in-law Dbanavati, 
Then those kings of the Vidyadbaras, that had sided with him, and his 
wives and his ministers, who were all watching for him, saw him, and wel- 
comed him with delight. Then be sat down and they questioned him, and 
he told them how he had seen the hermit Vamadeva, and how he had enter- 
ed the cave, and how he had obtained the jewels. Then a great festival 
took place there, in which celestial drums were joyfully beaten, and the 
Vidyddharas danced, and people generally were drunk with wine. 

And the next day, in a moment in which a malignant planet stood in 
the house of his foe, and one which argued his own successf as a planet 
benignant to him, predominated over his enemy’s house, and which was 

• The seven jewels of the Chakravartin are often mentioned in Buddhist works. In 
the Mahdvastu, p 108 (Ed. Senart) they are, chariot, elephant, horse, wife, household 
der, general. In a legend quoted by Burnouf (Introduction a V Histoire dii Buddhisme 
Indien, p 343) tho same six are enumerated as les sept joyaux.” Id both cases the 
sword is omitted. They are also described in the Mahk-Sudassana-Sutta translated 
by Ehys Davids in tho eleventh volume of the Sacred Books of tho East Series. 

f For dtmasamarddhind the India Office MS. No. 1882 has dtmasamriddhind ; 
No. 2166 has and No, 3003 agrees with Brockhaus’s text. So does the 

Sanskrit College MS, 
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fraught with every other kind of prosperity, Naravahanadaita performed the 
ceremonies for good fortune, and ascended that car made by Brahirni, which 
Siva had bestowed on him, and set out with his army through the air, 
accompanied by his wives, to conquer Mandaradeva. And various heroes, 
his followers, marched surrounding him, and kings of the Gandharvas and 
chiefs of the Vidyadharas, fearless and faithful, obedient to the orders of 
the general Harisikha, and Chandasinha, with his motlier the wise Dhana- 
vati, and the brave Pingalagandhara, and Vayupatha the strong, and 
Yidyutpunja and Amitagati, and the lord of Kalakuta, and ^landara, and 
Mahddanshtra and his own friend Amritaprabha, and the hero Clutrangada 
with Sagaradatta, — all these, and others who were there of the party of the 
slain Gaurimunda, pressed eagerly after him, with their liosts, as he advan- 
ced intent on victory. Then the sky was obscured by his army, and the sun 
hid his face, as if for shame, somewhere or other, his brightness being 
eclipsed by the splendour of the monarch. 

Then the emperor passed the Manasa lake haunted hy troops of divine 
hermits, and left behind him Gandasdila the pleasuro-garden of the 
nymphs of heaven, and reached the foot of mount I^ iilasa gleaming white 
like crystal, resembling a mass of his own glory.* There ho encamped on 
the bank of the Maiidakini, and while he was sitting there, the wise chief 
of the Vidyadharas, named Mandara, came up to him, and addressed to him 
the following pleasing speech, “Let your army halt here, king, on the 
bank of the river of the gods ! It is not fitting that you should advance 
over this mountain Kaildsa. For all sciences are destroyed by crossing 
this dwelling-place of S'iva. So you must pass to the otlier side of the 
mountain by the cave of Trisirsha. And it is guarded by a king named 
Devamdya, who is exceedingly haughty ; so how can you advance further 
without conquering him ?” When Mandara said this, Dhanavati approved 
it, and Naravahanadaita waited there for a day. 

While he was there, he sent an ambassador to Devamdya with a con- 
ciliatory message, but he did not receive the order it conveyed in a conci- 
liatory spirit. So the next day the emperor moved out against Devamdya 
with all the allied kings prepared for battle. And Devamdya too, when he 
heard it, marched out towards him to give battle, accompanied hy numer- 
ous kings, Vardha, Vajramushti and others, and followed by his army. 
Then there took place on Kaildsa a battle between those two armies, and 
while it was going on, the sky was obscured hy tlie chariots of the gods 
who came to look on. Terrible was that thunder-cloud of war, awful with 
the dense hailstorm of many severed heads, and loud with the shouting of 

* We have often had occasion to remark that the Hindu poets conceive of glory as 
white. 
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heroes. That Chandasiiiba slew Varaha the general of Deram4ya, as he 
fought in the front rank, was in truth by no means wonderful ; but it was 
strange that Naravahanadatta, without employing any magic power, took 
captive Devamaya himself, when exhausted by the wounds he received from 
him in the combat. And when he was captured, his army was broken, and 
fled, together with the great champions Vajramushti, Mahabahu, Tikshna- 
danshtra and their fellows. Then the gods in their chariots exclaimed, 
Bravo! Bravo!” and all present congratulated the victorious emperor. 
Then that mighty monarch consoled Devamaya, who was brought before 
him bound, and welcomed him kindly, and set him at liberty. But he, 
having been subdued by the emperor’s arm, humbly submitted to him, 
together with Vajramushti and the others. 

Then, the battle having come to an end, that day passed away, and 
next morning Devamaya came to the place of audience, and stood by the side 
of the emperor, and when questioned by him about the cave of Trisirsha, 
which he wished to enter, related the following true history of it. 

In old time, my liege, the two sides of mount Kailasa, the north and 

HMc-y of the cave of TrUinha. ’"'"S' 

doms, having been assigned to dis- 

tinguished Vidyadharas. Then one, Rishabha by name, propitiated S'iva 
with austerities, and was appointed by that god emperor over both of them. 
But one day he was passing over Kailasa to go to the northern side, and 
lost his magic science owing to the anger of S'iva, who happened to be 
below, and so fell from the sky. Rishabha again propitiated S'iva with 
severe asceticism, and the god again appointed him Supreme Sovereign of 
both sides ; so he thus humbly addressed the god, “ I am not permitted to 
pass over Kailasa, so by what path am I to travel in order to be able to 
exercise my prerogatives on both sides of the mountain ?” When S'iva, the 
trident bearing god, heard this, he cleft asunder Kailasa, and made this 
cave-Hke opening for Rishabha to pass to the northern side. 

Then mount Kailasa, having been pierced, was despondent, and ad- 
dressed this petition to S'iva, “ Holy one, this north side of me used to be 
inaccessible to mortals, but it has now been made accessible to them by 
this cave-passage ; so provide that this law of exclusion be not broken.” 
When S'iva had been thus supplicated by the mountain, he placed in the 
cave as guards, elephants of the quarters, mighty basilisks,* and Guhyakas ; 
and at its southern opening he placed Mahamaya the Vidyadhara chief, and 
at its northern opening Kalaratri the invincible Chandikd.t 

• See Sir Thomas Browne’s Vulgar Errors, Book III, Chap. 7, Heliodorus, Aethi- 
opica, III, 8. 

f One of the S'aktis. 
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When S'iva bad fclms provided for the guarding of the cave, he pro- 
duced great jewels, and made this decree with regard to the cave, “ This 
cave shall be open at both ends to any one who has obtained the jewels, 
and is emperor over the Vidyadharas with their wives and their messen- 
gers,* and to those who may bo appointed by him as sovereigns over tho 
northern side oi: the mountain, — by these, I say, it may be passed, but by 
no one else in the world.” When the three-eyed god had made this decree, 
Rishabba went on holding sway over tho Vidyadharas, but in his pride 
made war on the gods and was slain by Indra. This is tho history, my 
liege, of the cave, named tho cave of Trisirsha ; and the cave cannot be 
passed by any but persons like your»elf. 

And in course of time I Devamaya was born in tho family of Malnl- 
maya the keeper of the entrance of the cave. And at my birth a heavenly 
voice proclaimed, “ There is now born among the Vidyadharas a champion 
hard for his foes to conquer in fight; and he, who shall coinpior him, shall 
be emperor over them ; he shall be the master of this child now born, and 
shall be followed by him as a lord.” I, that Devarm^ya, have been now 
conquered by you, and you have obtained the jeweds, and are tho mighty 
sole emperor of both sides of mount Kaila.sa, — the lord of us all here. So, 
now pass the cave of Trisirsha, and conquer the rest of your enemies. 

When Devamaya had told the story of the cave in these words, tho 
emperor said to him, “ We will march now and encamp for tho present at 
the mouth of the cave, and to-morrow morning, after we have performed 
due ceremonies, we will enter it.” When Naravahanadatta had said this, 
he went and encamped with all those kings at the mouth of the cave. 
And he saw that underground passage with deep ray less cavity, looking like 
the birthplace of the sunless and moonless darkness of tho day of doom. 

And the next day he offered worship, and entered it in liis chariot, 
with his followers, assisted by the glorious jewels, which presented ti»em- 
eelves to him, when he thought of them. He dispelled the darkness with 
the moonlight jewel, the basilisks with the sandal- wood tree, the elephants of 
the quarters with the elephant-jewel, the Ouhyakas with tho sword-jewel, 
and other obstacles with other jewels ; and so passed that cave with his 
army, and emerged at its northern mouth. And coming out from the 
bowels of the cave, he saw before him the northern side of the mountain, 
looking like another world, entered without a second birth. And then a 
voice came from the sky, “ Dravo, emperor ! thou hast passed this cave by- 
means of the majesty conferred by the power of tho jewels.” 

• Two of the India Office MSS. and the SanskrIL College MS. read cha chdrdndm 
for taddrdndm* This would mean, 1 suppose, that tho cavo might bo passed by all the 
scouts and ambassadors of the Vidyadharas, 
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Then Dhanavati and Devamdya said to the enaperor, Your Majesty, 
Kdlaratri is always near this opening. She was originally created by Vish- 

when the sea was churned for the nectar, in order that she naight tear 
in pieces the chiefs of the Danavas, who wished to steal that heavenly drink. 
And now she has been placed here by Siva to guard this cave, in order that 
none may pass it, except those beings like yourself, of whom we spoke 
before. You are our emperor, and you have obtained the jewels, and have 
passed this cave ; so, in order to gain the victory, you must worship this 
goddess, who is a meet object of worship.” 

In such words did Dhanavati and Devamaya address Naravdhanadatta, 
and so the day waned for him there. And the northern peaks of Kaildsa 
were reddened with the evening light, and seemed thus to foreshadow the 
bloodshed of the approaching battle. The darkness, having gained power, 
obscured the army of that king, as if recollecting its animosity against him 
for his recent victory over it in its home the cave ; an animosity which 
was still fresh and now. And goblins, vampires, jackals, and the sister- 
hood* of witches roamed about, as it were the first shoots of the anger of 
Kalaratri enraged on account of Naravabanadatta having omitted to wor- 
ship her. And in a moment the whole army of Naravabanadatta became 
insensible, as if with sleep, but he alone remained in full possession of his 
faculties. Then the emperor perceived that this was a display of power 
on the part of Kalaratri, angry because she had not been worshipped, and 
be proceeded to worship her with flowers of speech. 

Thou art the power of life, animating all creatures, of loving nature, 
skilful in directing the discus to the head of thy foes ; thee I adore. 
Hail ! thou, that under the form of Durga dost console the world with thy 
trident and other weapons streaming with the drops of blood flowing from 
the throat of the slain Mahisha. Thou art victorious dancing with a skull 
full of the blood of Kuru in thy agitated hand, as if thou wast holding the 
vessel of security of the three worlds. Goddess beloved of S'iva, with up- 
lifted eyes, though thy name means the night of doom, still, with skull 
surmounted by a burning candle, and with a skull in thy hand, thou dost 
shine as if with the sun and moon.” 

Though he praised Kalaratri in these words, she was not propitiated, 
and then he made up his mind to appease her by the sacrifice of his head ; 
and he drew bis sword for that purpose. Then the goddess said to him, ” Do 
not act rashly my son. Lo ! I have been won over by thee, thou hero. Let 
this thy army be as it was before, and be thou victorious !” And imme- 
diately his army awoke as it were from sleep. Then his wives, and his com- 
panions, and all the Vidyadharas praised the might of that emperor. And 
the hero, having eaten and drunk and performed the necessary duties, spent 
* Or possibly “ Ganas (Siva’s attendants) and witches,” 



Iliat night, which seemed as long as if it consisted of a hundred watches 
instead of three. 

And the next morning he worshipped Kdlaratri, and marched thence 
to engage Diiuma^ikha, who had barred his further advance with an army 
of Vidyadharas. Then the emperor had a fight with that king, who was 
the principal champion of Mandaradeva, of such a desperate character, tliat 
the air was full of swords, the earth covered with the heads of warriors, 
and the only speech heard was the terrible cry of heroes shouting, “ Slay ! 
slay !” Then the emperor took Dhiimasikha captive in thal; battle by 
force, and afterwards treated him with deference ; and made him submit to- 
his sway. And’ he q^uartered his army that niglit in his city, and the host 
seemed like fuel consumed with fire, as it had seen the extinction of Dhu- 
masikha’s* pride. 

And the next day, hearing from the scouts that Mandaradeva, having 
found out what had taken place, was advancing to meet him in fight, 
Naravahan^datta marched out against him with the chiefs of tlio Vidya- 
dharas, determined to conquer him. And after ho had gone some distaneo, 
ho beheld in front of him the army of Mandaradeva, accompanied by many 
kings, attacking in order of battle. Then Naravabanadatta, with the allied 
kings at his side, drew up his forces in an arrangement fitted to encounter 
the formation of his enemies, and fcdl upon his army. 

Then a battle took place between those two armies, which imitated the 
disturbed flood of the ocean overflowing its banks at the day of doom. On 
one side were fighting Chandasinha and other great champions, and on the 
other K^nchanadanshtra and other mighty kings. And the battle waxed 
sore, resembling the rising of the wind at the day of doom, for it rnatle the 
hree worlds tremble, and shook the mountains. Mount Kailasa, red on 
dne side with the blood of heroes, as with saffron paint, and on the other 
of ashy whiteness, resemWed the husband of dauri. That great battle wa» 
truly the day of doom for heroes, being grimly illuminated by innumerable 
orbs of the sun arisen in flashing sword-blades. Such was the battle that 
even Narada and other heavenly beings, who came to gaze at it, were aston- 
ished, though they had witnessed the fights between the gods and the 
Asuras. 

In this fight, which was thus terrible, Kanclianadansh(:ra rushed on 
Chaijd^^sinha, and smote him on the head with a formidable mace. When 
Dhanavati saw that her son had fallen under the stroke of the mace, she 
cursed and paralysed both armies by means of her magic power. And 
Naravahanadatta on one side, in virtue of his imperial raight,t and on the 
* Dhuma^ikha, literally the smoke-crested, moans fire. 

f I road iaptvd which I find in MSS. Nos. 1882 and 2196, the other has iasvd, I 
also find caknxvartibaldd in No. 1882, (with a short i,) and this reading I have adopted. 

60 
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other side, Maiidaradeva were the only two that remained conscious. Then 
even the gods in the air fled in all directions, seeing that Dhanavati, i£ angry, 
had power to destroy a world. 

But Mandaradeva, seeing that the emperor Naravahanadatta was left 
alone, ran upon him with uplifted weapon. Naravahanadatta, for his part, 
descended from bis chariot, and drawing the sword which was one of his 
imperial jewels, quickly met him. Then Mandaradeva, wishing to gain the 
victory by magic arts, assumed by his science the form of a furious elephant 
maddened ^ith passion. When Naravahanadatta, who was endowed with 
pre-eminent skill in magic, saw this, he assumed by his supernatural power 
the form of a lion. Then Mandaradeva flung off the body of an elephant, 
and Naravahanadatta abandoned that of a lion, and fought with him open- 
ly in his own shape.* Armed with sabres, and skilled in every elaborate 
trick and attitude of fence, they appeared like two actors skilled in gesti- 
culation, engaged in acting a pantomime. Then Naravahanadatta by a 
dexterous sleight forced from the grasp of Mandaradeva his sword the mate- 
rial symbol of victory. And Mandaradeva, having been thus deprived of his 
sword, drew his dagger, but the emperor quickly made him relinquish that 
in the same way. Then Mandaradeva, being disarmed, began to wrestle 
with the emperor, but he sei7.od him by the ancles, and laid him on the earth. 

And then the sovereign set his foot on his enemy’s breast, and laying 
hold of his hair, was preparing to cut off his head with his sword, when 
the maiden Mandaradevi, the sister of l\Jandaradeva, rushed up to him, and 
in order to prevent him, said, “ When I saw you long ago in the wood of 
ascetics, I marked you for my future husband, so do not, my sovereign, kill 
this brother of mine, who is your brother-in-law.” When the resolute king 
had been thus addressed by that fair-eyed one, he let go Mandaradeva, 
who was ashamed at having been conquered, and said to him, “ I set you at 
liberty ; do not be ashamed on that account, Vidyadhara chief ; victory and 
defeat in war bestow themselves on heroes with varying caprice.” When 
the king said this, Mandaradeva answered him, “ Of what profit is my life 
to me, now that I have been saved in war by a woman ? So I will go to 
my father in the wood where he is, and perform asceticism ; you have been 
appointed emperor over both divisions of our territory here. Indeed this 
occurrence was foretold long ago to me by my father as sure to take place.” 
When the proud hero had said this, he repaired to his father in the grove of 
ascetics. 

Then the gods, that were present in the air on that occasion, exclaimed, 

The Sanskrit College MS. seems to have hptvd. In sJ. 119 I think we ought to delete 
the h in Sangrdmah. In 121 the apostrophe before gra-bhdsvarah is useless and mislead- 
ing. In 122 gad should be separated from mmayaii^, 

♦ Op. Vol. I, p. 343. 



** BraVo ^ great emperor, you liave completely coiiqnoretl your enemies, and 
obtained sovereign sway.” When Mandaradova had gone, Dhanavati by 
her power restored hm* own son and both armies with him to consciousness. 
So Naravahana’s followers, ministers and all, aro^e as it were from sle(*p, 
and finding out tiiat tlu^ Foe had heen coiKpiennl, congi'aUilated Narava- 
hanadatta their victorious master. And the kings oF JMandaradova’s party, 
KanchanadanslUra, Asokaka, Raktaksha, Kalajihva and the others, sub- 
mitted to the sway oF Naravahanadatta. And Chiuidasinha, when he saw 
Kanchanadanshfra, remembered the blow of the mace, which ho received 
from him in figlit, and was wroth with lum, brandishing his good sword 
firmly grasped in his strotig hand. But Dhanavati said to him, ” Enough 
of wrath, my beloved son ! Who could conquer you in tlie van oF battle? 
But I myself produced that momeutary glamour, in order to prevent tho 
destruction of both armies ” With tliese words she pacified her son and 
made him cease from wrath, and she delighted the whole army and tho 
emperor Nanivahamidatta* by her magic skill. And Naravahanadatta was 
exceedingly joyful, having obtained tho sovereignty oF tho north side of 
Kailasa, the mountain of S'iva, a territory now ^'reo from tlie scourge of 
war, since the heroes, who opposed him, had been cot quered, or had sub- 
mitted, or tied, and that too with all his friends unharmed. Then shrill 
kettle-drums wore beaten for tho groat festival of his victory over his 
enemies,! and tho triumphant monarch, accompanied by his wives and 
ministers, and girt with mighty kings, spent that day, which was honoured 
by the splendid dances and songs of the Vidyadhara ladies, in drinking 
wine, as it were the fiery valour of hi.s enemies. 


CHAPTER CX. 

Then, the next day, the emperor Naravahanadatta, with his army, left 
that plateau of Kailasa, and by the advice of king Kanchanadanshtra, who 
shewed him the way, went to that city of Mandaradeva named Vimala. 
And he reached that city, which was adored with lofty ramparts of gold, 
and looked like mount Sumeru come to adore Kailasa, and entering it, 
found that it resembled the sea in all but the presence of water, being very 
deep, characterized by unfailing prosperity,! and an inexhaustible mine of 
jewels. 

* All the India Office MSS. and tho Sanskrit Collogo MS read chalcramrti with a 
ahortl. 

f The India Office MSS. Nos. 1882 and ..ml tho S.an«<krit College MS read 
tdratiiryarj^. It makes the construction clearer, but no material differonco in the seiiao. 

! Or adorned with Vishnu’s Lukshini. Uero we have a pun, as she sprang from 
the sea. 
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And as the emperor was sitting in the hall of audience in that oily' 
surrounded by Vidyadhara kings, an old woman of the royal harem camev 
and said to him, “ Since Mandaradeva has gone to the forest, having been,' 
conquered by you, his wives desire to enter the fire ; your Highness ha?' 
now been informed and will decide upon the proper course.” When this, 
had been announced, the emperor sent those kings to them, and dissuaded 
them from suicide, and bestowed upon them dwelling-lmuses and other gifts, 
treating them like sisters. By that step he caused the whole race of the 
VidyMhara chiefs to be bound to him with bonds of affection. 

And then the grateful monarch anointed Amitagati, who had been 
designated beforehand by S'iva, king over the realm of Mandaradeva, since 
he was loyal and could bo trusted not to fall away, and he placed under him 
the princes who bad followed Mandaradeva, namely, KAncbanadanshtrr 
and his fellows. And he diverted himself there in splendid gardens for 
seven days, being caressed by the fortune of the northern side of KailAsa; 
as by a newly-married bride. 

And then, though he had acquired the imperial autliority over the 
Vidyddhara kings of both divisions, he began to long for more. He set out, 
though his ministers tried to dissuade him, to conquer the inaccessible fields 
of Meru situated in the northern region, the home of the gods. For high- 
spirited men, tliough abundantly loaded with possessions, cannot rest with- 
out acquiring something still more glorious, advancing like blazing forest- 
fires. 

Then the hermit Narada came and said to the king, “ Prince, what 
means this striving after things out of your reach, though you know poli- 
cy ? For one who out of overweening self-confidence attempts the impos- 
sible, is disgraced like Ravana, who, in his pride, endeavoured to uproot Kai- 
lasa. For even the sun and moon find Meru hard to overstep ; moreover, 
S'iva has not bestowed on you the sway over the gods, but the sway over 
the Vidyddharas. You have already conquered the Hiradlayas, the home 
of the Vidyddharas, so what need have you of Meru the home of the 
gods? Dismiss from your mind tliis chimerical scheme. ‘ Moreover, if 
you desire good fortune, you must go and visit the fatlier of Mandaradeva, 
Akampana by name, in the forest, where be is residing.” When the her- 
mit Ndrada had said this, the emperor consented to do as he directed, and 
so he took leave of him, and returned whence he came. 

And the politic emperor, having been advised by Narada to relinquish 
his enterprise,* and remembering the destruction of Rishabha, of which he 

* Herein he shewed himself wiser than king Mandhdtar the hero of the first tale 
in Ralston’s Tibetan tales. He connects it with No 19 in Grimm’s collection, and 
many other European stories. It is probable that the story of Naravdhanadatta’s con- 
quests is only another form of the tale of Mdndhatar. 
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beard from Devanmya, and having reflected over the matter in his own 
gave up the idea, and wont to visit the kingly sage Akainpana in the 
of ascetics. And when he reached th at ascetic grove, it was crowded 
great sages, engaged in contemplation, sitting in tlie posture called 
•^j^pdsana^ and so resembled the world of Brahma. There ho saw that aged 
Ili^llmpana, wearing matted hair and a deerskin, looking like a great tree 
^^l^ted to by hermits. So he went and worsliippod the feet of that ascetic, 
that royal sago welcomed him and said to him, “ You have done well, 
in coming to this hermitage, for if you had passed on neglectful of 
f||^;|iiese hermits here would have cursed you.*' 

llii While the royal .sage was saying this to the emperor, Mandaradova, 
was staying in that grove of ascetics, having taken the vows of a her- 
came to his father, accompanied by his sister, the princess Mandara- 
And Naravahanadatta, when ho saw him, embraced him, for it is 
j^ng that truly bravo men should show kindness to foes when conquered 
4# pacified. 

Tlien the royal sage Akampana, seeing Mandaradevi come with her 
^|other, said to that emperor, “ Here, king, is my daughter, Mandaradevi 
name; and a heavenly voice said that she shoulu be the consort of an 
imperor ; so marry her, emperor, for I give her to you.” 

When the royal sage said this, hi.s daughter said, I have four com-’ 
panions here, of like age, noble maidens ; one is a maiden called Kanakavati, 
the daughter of Kanchanadanshtra ; the second is the daughter of Kalajih- 
va, Kalavati by name ; the third is the offspring of Dirghadanshtra named 
S'rutA; the fourth is the daughter of the king of Paundra, named Ambara- 
prabhd ; and I am the fifth of those Vidyadhara maidens. We five, wlien 
roaming about, saw previously in a grove of ascetics this my destined hus- 
band, and setting our hearts on him, we made an agreement together that 
we would all, at one and the same time, take him for our husband, but that, 
if any single one married him alone, the others should enter the fire, and 
lay the guilt at her door. So it is not fitting that I should marry without 
those friends of mine ; for how could persons like myself commit the out- 
rageous crime of breaking plighted faith 

When that self-possessed lady had said this, her father Akampana sum- 
moned those four Vidyadhara chiefs, who were the fathers of the four 
maidens, and told them exactly what had occurred, and they immediately 
thought themselves very fortunate, and brought those maidens their 
daughters. Then Naravahanadatta married the five in order, beginning 
with Mandaradevi. And he remained there with them many days, worship, 
ping the hermits three times a day, at dawn, noon, and sunset, while his 
attendants held high festival. 

And Akampana said to him, « King, you must now go to the Risbabha 
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mountain for the great ceremony of your coronation,” and thereupon 
Devamaya also said, to him, ” King, you must indeed do so, for the emper* 
ors of old time, Rishabhaka and others, were anointed* on that mountain.’ 
When Harisikha heard that, he spoke in favour of Naravahanadatta’s being 
anointed emperor on the splendid mountain of Mandara, which was near ; 
but then a voice came from heaven, “ King, all former emperors went 
through the ceremony of their coronation on the Rishabha mountain ; do 
you also go there, for it is a holy place.”t When the heavenly voice said 
this, Naravahanadatta bowed before the hermits and A.kampana, and set out 
thence for that mountain on an auspicious day. And he reached that nor- 
thern opening of the cave of Trisirsha, with many great chiefs of the 
Vidyadharas headed by Amitagati. There the emperor worsliipped that 
Kalaratri, and entered the cave by that openit»g, and came out by the southern 
opening. And after ho had come out with his forces, he rested, at Devama- 
ya’s request, in his palace for that day, together with his attendants. 

And while he was there, he reflected that S'iva was near him on that 
mountain of Kailasa, and he went of his own accord, with Gomukha, to visit 
the god. And when he reached his hermitage, he saw and adored the cow 
Surabhi and the sacred bull, and approached Nandin the door-keeper. And 
Nandin was pleased when the king circumambulated him, and opened the 
door to him, and then he entered and beheld S'iva accompanied by Devi. The 
god diffused gladness afar by the streams of rays from the moon on bis crest, 
that seemed to dart hither and thither as if conquered by the splendour of 
Gauri’s face. He was playing with his beloved with dice, that, like eyes, 
were allowed at will to pursue their objects independently, — that, though 
under his command, were ever restlessly rolling. And when Naravahana- 
datta saw that giver of boons, and that goddess the daughter of the Moun- 
tain, he fell at their feet, and circumambulated them three times. The 
god said to him, ” It is well, my son, that thou hast come hither ; for 
otherwise thou mightest have suffered loss. But now all thy magic powers 
shall ever be unfailing. So go thou to the Rishabha mountain, that holy 
place, and obtain there at once in fitting time thy great inauguration.” 
When the emperor had received this command from the god, he hastened to 
obey it, exclaiming “ I will do thy will,” and bowed before him and his wife> 
and returned to that palace of Devamaya. The queen Madanamanchuka 
playfully said to him on his return, “ Where have you been, my husband ? 
You appear to be pleased. Have you managed to pick up here another set 
of five maidens ?” When she made use of these playful taunts, the prince 

• Of course in the original the word expresses the idea of sprinkling with water. 

f It may possibly moan, “ land of the Siddhas ” In Chapter 107 the Siddhas are 
mentioned as directing Naravahanadatta’s devotions on their holy mountain. 
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gladdened her by telling her the real state of affairs, and remained with her 
in happiness. 

And the next day, Naravahanadatta, accompanied by a host of Gan- 
dharvas and Vidyadharas, making, as it were, a second sun in the heavens 
by his glorious presence, ascended his splendid car, with his wives and 
his ministers, and made for the Rishabha mountain. And when he reach- 
ed that heavenly hill, the trees, like hermits, with their creepers like mat- 
ted hair waving in the wind, shed their flowers before him by way of a res- 
pectful offering. And there various kings of the Vidyadharas brought the 
preparations for the coronation on a scale suited to the might of their 
master. And the Vidyadharas came to his coronation from all quarters, 
with presents in their hands, all loyal, terrified, vanquished or respectful. 

Then the Vidyadharas said to him, “ Tell us, king ; who is to 
occupy half your throne, and to be anointed as queen consort ?” The king 
answered, “ The queen Madanamanchuka is to bo anointed together with 
me j*’ and this at once set the Vidyadharas thinking. Then a bodiless 
voice came from the air, “ Hearken, Vidyadharas ! This Madanamanchuka 
is not a mortal ; for she is Rati become incarnate, in order to be the wife 
of this your master, who is the god of Love. She was not born to Madana- 
vega by Kalingaseiui, but, being of superhuman origin, was immediately 
substituted by the gods, who employed their deluding nower, for the infant 
to which Kalingasena gave birth.* But the infant to which she gave 
birth, was named Ityaka, and remained at the side of Madanavega, having 
been assigned to him by the Creator. So this Madanamanchuka is worthy 
to share the throne of her husband, for Sdva long ago granted her this 
honour as a boon, having been pleased with her asceticism.” When 
the voice had said so much, it ceased, and the Vidyadharas were pleased, and 
praised the queen Madanamanchuka. 

Then, on an auspicious day, the great hermits sprinkled with water 
from many sacred bathing-places, brought in pitchers of gold, Narav4hana- 
datta seated on the imperial throne, while Madanamanchuka occupied the 
left half of it. And during the ceremony S'dntisorna the domestic chaplain 
was busily occupied, and the assembled cymbals of the heavenly nymphs 
resounded aloud, and the murmur made by Brahmans reciting prayers 
filled the ten points of the sky. Strange to say ! when the water, made more 
purifying by holy texts, fell on his head, the secret defilementf of enmity 
was washed out from the minds of his foes. The goddess of fortune seem- 
ed to accompany in visible presence that water of consecration, under the 
impression that it came from the sea, and so was a connexion of her own, 
and to join with it in covering the body of that king. A series of flower- 

♦ See Vol. I, p 306. 

t I read vairamalaiii. The reading in Brockhaus’s text is a misprint. 
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garlands flung by the hands of the nymphs of heaven, falling on him, appear^J 
like the Ganges spontaneously descending on his body with a full stream. 
Adorned with red unguent and valour, he appeared like the sun in the glory 
of rising, washed in the water of the sea.* 

And crowned with a garland of manddra flowers, resplendent with 
glorious raiment and ornaments, having donned a heavenly diadem,- he wore 
the majesty of Indra. And queen Madanamanchuka, having been also 
anointed, glittered with heavenly ornaments at his side, like S'achi at the 
side of Indra 

And that day, though drums sounded like clouds, and flowers fell from 
the sky like rain, and thougli it was fullf of heavenly nymphs like light- 
ning gleams, was, strange to say, a fair one. On that occasion, in the city 
of the chief of mountains, not only did beautiful Vidyadhara ladies dance, bub 
creepers shaken by the wind danced also ; and when cymbals were struck 
by minstrels at that great festival, the mountain seemed to send forth re- 
sponsive strains from its echoing caves ; and covered all over with Vidyd- 
dharas moving about intoxicated with the liquor of heavenly cordials, it 
seemed to be itself reeling with wine ; and Indra, in his chariot, having 
beheld the splendour of the coronation which has now been described, felt bm 
pride in his own altogether dashed. 

Naravdhanadatta, having thus obtained his long-desired inauguration 
as emperor, thought with yearning of his father. And having at once 
taken counsel with Gomukha and his other ministers, the monarch sum- 
moned Vayupatha and said to him, “ Go and say to my father, ‘ Naravd- 
hanadatta thinks of you with exceeding longing,’ and tell him all that hae 
happened, and bring him here, and bring his queens and his ministers too, 
addressing the same invitation to them,” When Vayupatha heard this, he 
said “ I will do so,” and made for Kau^dmbi through the air. 

And he reached that city in a moment, beheld with fear and astonish' 
ment by the citizens, as he was encircled by seventy million Vidyadharas, 
And he had an interview with Udayana king of Vatsa, with his ministere 

♦ Cp, Holinshod’s account of Richard II’s coronation, “ The Archbishop, having 
stripped him, first anointed his hands, after his head, breast, shoulders, and the joints 
of his arms, with the sacred oil, saying certain prayers, and in tho meanwhile did the 
choir sing the anthem, beginning ‘ Unxerunt regem Saloraonem.’ The above quota- 
tion comes from the Clarendon Press Edition of King Richard II, p. 137, sub calcem. 

t I read vptam which appears to be tho reading of the three India Office MSS, 
and of the Sanskrit College MS. It is clear enough in No. 2166. In ^loka 85 I think 
that the reading of MS. No. 3003 ndnfityatkevakm ydvad vatoddhutalata api must be 
something near the truth, as ydval in Brockhaus’s text gives no meaning. (Tho Sanskrit 
College MS, gives Anrityannaiva vdtem dhutd ydval lata api.) Of course the plural must 
be substituted for the singular. I have translated accordingly. Two MSS, have ulgad 
for vallad in ^1. 87. 
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ttiid Wives, and fche king received him with appropriate courtesy. And the 
Vidyddhara prince sat down and asked the king about his health, and said 
to him, while all present looked at him with curiosity, “ Your son Nara- 
vdhanadatta, having propitiated S'iva, and beheld him face to face, and hav- 
ing obtained from him sciences difficult for his enemies to conquer, has slain 
Mdnasavega and Gaurimunda in the southern division of the Vidyadhara 
territory, and conquered Mandaradeva who was lord in the northern divi- 
sion, and has obtained* the high dignity of emperor over all the kings of 
the Vidyadharas in both divisions, who acknowledge his authority ; and 
has now gone through his solemn coronation on the 5,ishabha mountain, 
and is thinking, king, with eager yearning of you and your queens and 
ministers. And I have been sent by him, so come at once ; for fortunate 
are those who live to see their offspring elevate their race.” 

When the king of Vatsa heard Vayupatha say this, being full of 
longing for his son, he seemed like a peacock that rejoices when it hears 
bhe roaring of the rain- clouds. So he accepted Vayupatha’s invitation, and 
immediately mounted a palanquin with him, and by the might of his scien- 
ces travelled through the air, accompanied by his wives and ministers, and 
reached that great heavenly mountain called Rishabha. And there he saw 
his son on a heavenly throne, in the midst of the Vidyddhara kings, accom- 
panied by many wives ; resembling the moon reclining the top of the 
eastern mountain, surrounded by the planetary host, and attended by a com- 
pany of many stars. To the king the sight of his son in all this splendour 
was a shower of nectar, and when he was bedewed with it, his heart swelled 
with joy, and he closely resembled the sea when the moon rises. 

Naravahanadatta, for his part, beholding that father of bis after a 
long separation, rose up hurriedly and eager, and went to meet him with 
his train. And then his father embraced him, and folded him to his 
bosom, and he went through a second sprinkling, f being bathed in a flood 
of his father’s tears of joy. And the queen Vasavadatta long embraced 
her son, and bathed him with the milk that flowed from her breasts at be- 
holding him, so that he remembered his childhood. And Padmdvati, and 
Yaugandharayana, and the rest of his father’s ministers, and his uncle 
Gopdlaka, beholding him after a long interval, drank in with thirsty eyes 
his ambrosial frame, like partridges; while the king treated them withrthe 
honour which they deserved. And Kalingasen^, beholding her son-in-law 
and also her daughter, felt as if the whole world was too narrow for her, 

• Two of the India Office MSS. and the Sanskrit College MS. read dsddya ; the 
line appears to he omitted in the third. 

t An allusion to the sprinkling at his coronation. The king “ put him on his 
lap.” 
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much less could her own limbs contain her swelling heart. And Yaugan# 
dharayana and the other ministers, beholding their sons, Hari^ikha and the 
others, on whom celestial powers had been bestowed by the favour of' their 
sovereign, congratulated them.* • 

And queen Madanamanchuka wearing heavenly ornaments, with Eatna- 
prabhd, Alankaravati, Lalitalocbana, Karpurika, Sdkti^'a^as and Bhagira* 
thaya^as, and the sister of Ruchiradeva, who bore a heavenly form, and 
Vegavati, and Ajinavati with Gandharvadattd, and Prabhavati and Atmarii- 
kd and Vayuvegayasas, and her four beautiful friends, headed by Kalika, 
and those five other heavenly nymphs, of whom Mandaradevi was the chief, — 
all these wives of the emperor Naravahanadatta bowed before the feet of 
their father-in-law the king of Vatsa, and also of Vasavadatta and Padmd- 
vati, and they in their delight loaded them with blessings, as was fitting. 

And when the king of Vatsa and his wives had occupied seats suited 
to their dignity, Naravahanadatta ascended his lofty throne. And the 
queen Vasavadatta was delighted to see those various new daughters-in-law, 
and asked their names and lineage. And the king of Vatsa and his suite, 
beholding the godlike splendour of Naravahanadatta, came to the conclu- 
sion that they had not been born in vain. 

And in the midst of this great rejoicingt at the reunion of relations, 
the brave warder lluchideva entered and said “ The banqueting-hall is 
ready, so be pleased to come there/’ When they heard it, they all went 
to that splendid banqueting-hall. It was full of goblets made of various 
jewels, which looked like so many expanded lotuses, and strewn with many 
flowers, so that it resembled a lotus-bed in a garden ; and it was crowded 
with ladies with jugs full of intoxicating liquor, who made it flash like the 
nectar appearing in the arms of Garuda. There they drank wine that 
snaps those fetters of shame that bind the ladies of the harem ; wine, the 
essence of Love’s life, the ally of merriment. Their faces, expanded and 
red with wine, shone like the lotuses in the lakes, expanded and red with the 
rays of the rising sun. And the goblets of the rosy hue of the lotus, find- 
ing themselves surpassed by the lips of the queens, and seeming terrified at 
touching them, hid with their hue the wine. 

Then the queens of Naravahanadatta began to show signs of intoxica- 
tion, with their contracted eye-brows and fiery eyes, and the period of 
quarrelling seemed to be setting in nevertheless they went thence in 


• I read drish^vd prabhuprasdddpfadiryntrdn wliich I find in two of tho India 
Office MSS. No 30('3 has prata for ptabhu. 

' t All the India Office MSS. read savyamahotsare. The Sanskrit College MS. reads 
bandhundm aangamotsave. 

t Here Brockhuus supposes a lacuna. 
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order to the hall* o£ feasting, which was attractive with its various viands 
provided by the power of magic. It was strewed with coverlets, abounding 
in dishes, and hung with curtains and screens, full of all kinds of delicacies 
and enjoymenle, and it looked like the dancing-ground of the goddesses of 
good fortune. 

There they took their meal, and the sun having retired to rest with 
the twilight on the western mountain, they reposed in sleeping pavilions. 
And Naravahanadatta, dividing himself by his science into many forms, was 
present in the pavilions of all the queens. But in his true personality he 
enjoyed the society of his beloved Madanamanchuka, who resembled the 
night in being moon-faced, having eyes twinkling like stars, and being full 
of revelry. And the king of Vatsa too, and his train, spent that night in 
heavenly enjoyments, seeming as if they had been born again without chang- 
ing their bodies. And in the morning all woke up, and delighted themselves 
in the same way with various enjoyments in splendid gardens and pavilions 
produced by magic power. 

Tlien, after they had spent many days in various amusements, the king 
of Vatsa, wishing to return to his own city, went full of affection to his son 
the king of all the Vidyadharas, who bowed humbly before him, and said 
to him, My son, who, that has sense, can help appreciating these 
heavenly enjoyments? But the love of dwelling in one'" mother-country 
naturally draws every man j f so I mean to return to my own city; but 
do you enjoy this fortune of Vidyadhara royalty, for these regions suit 
you as being half god and half man. However, you must summon me 
again some time, when a suitable occasion presents itself ; for this is the 
fruit of this birth of mine, that I behold tins beautiful moon of your coun- 
tenance, full of nectar worthy of being drunk in with the eyes, and that I 
have the delight of seeing your heavenly splendour. 

When king Naravahanadatta heard this sincere speech of his father 
the king of Vatsa, he quickly summoned Devamaya the Vidyadhara prince, 
and said to him in a voice half-choked with a weight of tears, “ My father 
is returning to his own capital witli my mothers, and his ministers, and the 
rest of his train, so send on in front of him a full thousand hhdrasX 
of gold and jewels, and employ a thousand Vidyadhara serfs to carry it.” 
When Devamaya had received this order given in kind tones by his master, 
he bowed and said, ** Bestower of honour, I will go in person with my 

• Literally ground.’* No doubt they fcquatted on the ground at tho feast as 
well as at the banquet ; which preceded it, instead of following it, as in the days of 
Shakespeare. 

t The king of Vatsa feels like Ulysses in the island of Calypso. 

X A bhdra is 20 tulas. 
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attendants to Kau^mbi tb perform this duty.” Then the emperor sent 
Yiyupatha and De^arndya to attend on their journey his father and his fol- 
lowers, whom he honoured with presents of raiment and ornaments. Then 
the king of Yatsa and his suite mounted a heavenly chariot,||md he went 
to his own city, after making his son, who followed him a long way, turn 
hack. And queen Vdsavadattd, whose longing regret rose at that moment 
with hutdred-fold force, turned back her dutiful son with tears, and looking 
back at him, with difficulty tore herself away. And Narav^hanadatta, who, 
accompanied by his ministers, had followed his parents and elders, returned 
to that mountain of Rishabha with his eyes blinded with tears. There that 
emperor remained with his ministers, Gomukha and the rest, who had 
grown up with him from his youth, and with hosts of Vidyddhara kings> 
with his wives, and with Madanamanchuka at his side, in the perpetual 
enjoyment of heavenly pleasures, and he was ever free from satiety. 
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BOOK XVI. 

CHAPTER CXI. 


May Qane^a protect you, the ornamental streaks of vermilion on wl)os0 
cheeks fly up in tbe dance, and look like the fiery might of obstacles swal- 
lowed and disgorged by him. 


While Naravahanadatta was thus living on that Rishabha mountain 
with his wives and his ministers, and was enjoying the splendid fortune of 
emperor over the kings of the Vidyadharas, which he had obtained, once on 
a time spring came to increase his happiness. After long intermission the 
light of the moon was beautifully clear, and the earth, enfolded by the 
young fresh grass, shewed its joy by sweating dewy drops, and the forest 
trees, closely embraced again and again by the winds of the Malaya moun- 
tain, were all trembling, bristling with thorns, and full of sap.* The 
warder of Cupid, the cuckoo, beholding the stalk of the mango-tree, with 
his note seemed to forbid the pride of coy damsels ; and rows of bees fell 
with a loud hum from the flowery creepers, like showers of arrows shot 
from the bow of the great warrior Eros. And Naravahanadatta’s ministers, 
Gomuklia and the others, beholding at that time this ^ activity of Spring, 
said to Naravahanadatta ; “ See, king, this mountain of Rishabha is alto- 
gether changed, and is now a mountain of flowers, since the dense lines of 
forest with which it is covered, have their blossoms full-blown with spring. 
Behold, king, the creepers, which, with their flowers striking against one 
another, seem to be playing the castanets ; and with the humming of their 
bees, to be singing, as they are swayed to and fro by the wind ; while the 
pollen, that covers them, makes thein appear to be crowned with garlands ; 
and the garden made ready by spring, in which they are, is like the Court 
of Cupid. Look at this mango shoot with its garland of bees ; it looks 
like the bow of the god of love with loosened string, as he reposes after 
conquering the world. So come, let us go and enjoy this festival of spring 
on the bank of the river Manddkini where the gardens are so splendid.” 

♦ There is a play on words here. Sanskrit poets suppose that joy produces in 
human beings, trembling, horripilation, and perspiration. 
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When Naravdhanadatta had been thus exhorted by his ministers, he 
went with the ladies of his harem to the bank of the Mandakini. And there 
he diverted himself in a garden resounding with the song of many birds, 
adorned with cardamom-trees, clove-trees, vakulas^ akhas, and manddras. 
And he sat down on a broad slab of moonstone, placing queen Madanaman- 
chukd at his Land, accompanied by the rest of his harem, and attended 
by various princes of the Vidyddharas, of whom Chandasinha and Amitagati 
were the chief ; and while drinking wine and talking on various subjects, the 
sovereign, having observed the beauty of the season, said to his ministers, 
“ The southern breeze is gentle and soft to the feel ; the horizon is clear ; 
the gardens in every corner are full of flowers and fragrant ; sweet are the 
strains of the cuckoo, and the joys of the banquet of wine ; what pleasure 
is wanting in the spring ? Still, separation from one’s beloved is during 
that season hard to bear. Even animals* find separation from their mates 
in the spring a severe afiliction. For instance, behold this hen-cuckoo here 
distressed with separation ! For she has been long searching for her be- 
loved, that has disappeared from her gaze, with plaintive cries, and not 
being able to find him, she is now cowering on a mango, mute and like one 
dead.” 

When the king had said this, his minister Gomukha said to him, “ It 
is true, all creatures find separation hard to bear at this time ; and now 
listen, king ; I will tell you in illustration of this something that happened 
in S ravasti.” 

In that town there dwelt a Rajput, who was in the service of the 

monarch, and lived on the proceeds 

Sena, and he had a wife named Su- 
shena, who was a native of Mdlava. She was in every respect well suited 
to him, and he loved her more than life. One day the king summoned 
him, and he was about to set out for his camp, when his loving wife said to 
him, “ My husband, you ought not to go off and leave me alone ; for I 
shall'not be able to exist here for a moment without you.” When S'ura- 
sena’s wife said this to him, he replied, “ How can I help going, when the 
king summons me ? Do you not understand my position, fair one ? You 
see, I am a Rajput, and a servant, dependent on another for my subsis- 
tence.” When his wife heard this, she said to him with tears in .her eyes, 
“ If you must of necessity go, I shall manage to endure it somehow, if you 
return not one day later than the commencement of spring,” Having heard 

♦ For anyonyasya the three India Office MSS. and the Sanskrit College MS. read 
, anyasydstdm^ which means, “ Not to speak of other beings, even animals &c.” 

t This is only another form of the story on page 105 of Vol. I. 
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fcliis, he at last said to her, “Agreed, my dear ! I will return on the first 
day of the month Chaitra, even if I have to leave my duty.” 

When he said this, his wife was at last induced to let him go ; and so 
S'-drasena went to attend on the king in his camp. And his wife remained at 
home, counting the days in eager expectation, looking for the joj ful day on 
which spring begins, on which her husband was to return. At last, in the 
course of time, that day of the spring-festival arrived, resonant with the 
songs of cuckoos, tln\t seemed like spells to summon the god of love. The 
bumming of bees drunk with the fragrance of flowers^ fell on the ear, like 
the twangingof Cupid’s bow as ho strung it. 

On that day S'urasena’s wife Sushena said to herself, “ Here is that 
spring-festival arrived ; my beloved will, without fail, return to-day. So 
she batlied, and adorned herself, and worshipped the god of Love, and 
remained eagerly awaiting his arrival. But tlie day came to an end and 
her husband did not return, and during the course of that night she was 
grievously afflicted by despondency, and said to herself, “ The hour of my 
death has come, but my husband has not returned ; for those whose souls 
are exclusively devoted to the service of another do not care for tlieir own 
families,” While she was making these reflections, witli her heart fixed 
upon her husband, her breath left her body, as if consumed by the forest- 
fire of love. 

In the meanwhile S'drasena, eager to behold his wife, and true to the 
appointed day, got himself, though with great difficulty, relieved from 
attendance on the king, and mounting a swift camel, accomplislied a long 
journey, and arriving in the last watch of the night, reached his own house. 
There he beheld that wife of his lying dead, with all her ornaments on her, 
looking like a creeper, with its fiowers full blown, rooted up by the wind. 
When he saw her, he was beside himself, and he took her up in bis arms, 
and the bereaved husband’s life immediately left Ins body in an outburst of 
lamentation. 

But wlien their family goddess Chandi, the bestower of boons, saw 
that that couple had met their death in this way, she restored them to life 
out of compassion. And after breath had returned to them, having each 
had a proof of the other’s affection, they continued inseparable for the rest 
of their lives. 

“ Thus, in the season of spring, the fire of separation, fanned by the 
wind from the Malaya mountain, is intolerable to all creatures.” When 
Gomukha had told this tale, Naravahanadatta, thinking over it, suddenly 
became despondent. The fact is, in magnanimous men, the spirits, by 
being elevated or depressed, indicate beforehand the approach of good or 
evil fortune.* 

* Cp, Hamlet Act V, So. II, 1. 223 j Julius Caesar Act V, Sc. I, 1 71 md/f. 
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Then the day came to an end, and the sovereign performed his even* 
ing worship, and went to his bedroom, and gob into bed, and reposed there. 
But in a dream at the end of the night* he saw bis father being dragged 
away by a black female towards the southern quarter. The moment he had 
seen this, he woke up, and suspecting that some calamity might have be- 
fallen his lather, he thought upon the science named Prajnapti, who there- 
upon presented herself, and he addressed this question to her “ Tell me, 
how has my father the king of Vatsa been going on ? For I am alarmed 
about him on account of a sight which I saw in an evil dream.” When he 
said this to the science that had manifested herself in bodily form, she said 
to him, “ Hear what has happened to your fath(»r the king of Vatsa. 

“ When he was in Kausambi, he suddenly heard from a messenger, 
who had come from Ujjayini, that king ChaiuUmahasena was dead, and the 
same person told him that his wife the queen Angaravati had burnt herself 
with his corpse. This so shocked him, that he fell senseless upon the 
ground : and when he recovered coneciousness, he wept for a long time, 
with queen Vasaviidattd and his courtiers, for his father-in-law and mother- 
in-law who had gone to heaven. But his ministers roused him by saying 
to him, ‘ In this transient world what is there that hath permanence ? 
Moreover you ought not to weep for that king, who has you for a son-in- 
law, and Gopdlaka for a son, and whose daughter’s son is Naravahanadatta.* 
When he had been thus admonished and roused from his prostration, he gave 
the offering of water to his father-in-law and mother-in-law. 

” Then that king of Vatsa said, with throat half-choked with tears, to 
his afflicted brother-in-law Gopalaka, who remained at his side out of affec- 
tion, f ‘ Rise up, go to Ujjayini, and take care of your father’s kingdom, 
for I have heard from a messenger that the people are expecting you ?’ 
When Gopdlaka heard this, he said, weeping, to the king of Vatsa, ‘ I 
cannot bear to leave you and my sister, to go to Ujjayini. Moreover, I can- 
not bring myself to endure the sight of my native city, now that my father 
is not in it. So let Palaka, my younger brother, be king there with my 
full consent.’ When Gopdlaka had by these words shown his unwilling- 
ness to accept the kingdom, the king of Vatsa sent his commander-in-chief 
Rumanvat to the city of Ujjayini, and had his younger brother-in-law^ 
named Pdlaka, crowned king of it, with his elder brother’s consent. 

“ And reflecting on the instability of all things, he became disgusted 

• See Vol. I, p. 441. Dante seems to have considered that dreams immediately be- 
fore morning were true. See Inferno. XXVI, 7 ; and Purgatorio, IX, 13-18. Fraticelli 
quotes from Horace— 

Quiritm 

Post medium noctem visus mm somnia vem. 

t I read pdrkasthitam for pdrsvaitham. The former is found in the three India 
OfS^^^MSS. and in the Sanskrit College MS. 
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With the ohjeets of sense, and said to Yangandhar^jaiia and liis other 
ministers, * In this unreal cycle of mundane existence all objects are at the 
end insipid ; and I have ruled m}’- realm, I have enjoyed pleasures, I have 
conquered my enemies ; I have seen my son in the possession of paramount 
sway over the Vidyadharas ; and now my allotted time has passed away 
together with my connections ; and old ago lias seized mo by the hair to 
hand me over to death ; and wrinkles have invaded my body, as the strong 
invade the kingdom of a weakling so I will go to mount Kalinjara, and 
abandoning this perishable body, will there obtain the imperishable mansion 
of which they speak.’ When the ministers bad been thus addressed b}’ the 
king, they thought over the matter ; and then they all and queen Vasavadatta 
said to him with calm equanimity, ‘ Let it be, king, as it has pleased your 
highness ; by your favour we also will try to obtain a high position in the 
next world.’ 

“ When they had said this to the king, being like-minded with himself, 
he formed a deliberate resolution, and said to liis elder brother-in-law Go- 
palaka, who was present, ‘ I look upon you and Naravahanadatta as equally 
my sons ; so take care of this Kausamhi, I give you my kingdom.* When 
the king of Vatsa said this to Gopalaka, he replied, “ My destination is 
the same as yours, I cannot bear to leave you. This ho asserted in a per- 
sistent manner, being ardently attached to his sister; vhereujion the king 
of Vatsa said to him, assumingf an anger, that he did not feel, ‘ To-day 
you have become disobedient, so as to .affect a hypocritical conformity to 
my will j and no wonder, for who cares for the command of one who is 
falling from his place of power.’ When the king spoke thus roughly to 
him, Gopalaka wept, with face fixed on the ground, and though he had 
determined to go to the forest, he turned hack for a moment from his 
intention. 

Then the king mounted an elephant, and accompanied by the queens 
Vasavadatta and Padmavati, set out with his ministers. And when he 
left Kausamhi, the citizens followed him, with their wives, children, and 
aged sires, crying aloud and raining a tempest of tears. The king comfort- 
ed them by saying to them, * Gopalaka will take care of you,’ and so at 
last he induced them to return, 'and passed on to mount Kalinjara. And 
he reached it, and went up it, .and worshipped S'iva, and holding in his hand 
his lyre Ghoshavati, that he h.ad loved .all his life, .and accompatiied by his 
queens that were ever at his side, and Yuugandharayana and bis other 
ministers, he hurled himself from the cliff. And even as they fell, a fiery 
chariot came and caught up the king and his companions, and they went 
ill a blaze of glory to heaven.” 

♦ The word, which means ‘‘ wrinkles, ” also means “ strong,” 

t The three India Office MSfc}. road kritvatva for kritveva, 

6SJ 
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When Naravahanaclatta heard this from the science, he exclaimed, 

** Alas I my father !” and fell senseless on the ground. And when he 
recovered consciousness, he bewailed his father and mother and his father’s 
ministers, in company with his own ministers, who had lost their fathers. 

But the chiefs of the Vidyddharas and Dhanavati admonished him, 
gaying, “ How is it, king, that you are beside yourself, though you know 
the nature of this versatile world that perishes in a moment, and is like the 
ghow of a juggler ? And how can you lament for your parents that are 
not to be lamented for, as they have done all they had to do on earth ; who 
have seen you their son sole emperor over all the Vid\adharas ?” When 
he had been thus admonished, he offered water to his parents, and put 
another question to that science, “ Where is my uncle Gopalaka now ? 
What did he do ?” Then that science went on to say to the king, - 

“ When tlie king of Vatsa had gone to the mountain from which he 
meant to throw himself, GopalaKa, having lamented for him and his sister, 
and considering all things unstable, remained outside the city, and sum- 
moning his brother Palaka from Ujjayini, made over to him that kingdom of 
Kau^dmbi also. And then, having seen his younger brother established in 
two kingdoms, he went to the hermitage of Kasyapa in the ascetic-grove 
on the Black Mountain,* bent on abandoning the world. And there your 
uncle Gopalaka now is, clothed with a dress of bark, in the midst of self- 
mortifying hermits.” 

When Naravahanadatta heard that, he went in a chariot to the Black 
Mountain, with his suite, eager to visit that uncle. There he alighted from 
the sky, surrounded by Vidyadhara princes, and beheld that hermitage of 
the hermit Kasyapa. It seemed to gaze on him with many roaming black 
antelope like rolling eyes, and to welcome him with the songs of its birds. 
With the lines of smoke ascending into the sky, where pious men were 
offering the Agnihotra oblations, it seemed to point the way to heaven to 
the hermits. It was full of many mountain-like hjuge elephants, and re- 
sorted to by troops of munkeysf ; and so seemed like a strange sort of 
Pdtala, above ground, and free from darkness. 

In the midst of that grove of ascetics, he beheld his uncle surrounded 
by hermits, with long matted locks, clothed in the bark of a tree, looking 
like an incarnation of patience. And Gopalaka, when he saw his sister’s 
son approach, rose up and embraced him, and pressed him to his bosom 
with tearful eyes. Then they, both of them, lamented their lost dear ones 
with renewed grief ; whom will not the fire of grief torture, when fanned’ 
the blast of a meeting with relations ? When even the animals there 

* Asitagiri. 

t This passage is full of lurking puns. It may mean “ full of world-upholding 
kings of the snakes, and of many Kapilas.” 
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were pained to see their grief, Kalyapa and the other hermits came up and 
consoled those two. Then that day came to an end, and next morning the 
emperor entreated Gopalaka to come and dwell in his kingdom. But Go- 
palaka said to him, “ What, my child, do you not suppose that I have all 
the happiness I desire by thus seeing you ? If you love me, remain here in 
this hermitage, during this rainy season, which has arrived.” 

When Naravdhanadatta had been thus entreated by his uncle, he re- 
mained in the hermitage of Ka^yapa on the Black Mountain, with his atten- 
dants, for the term mentioned. 


CHAPTER CXir. 

Now, one day, when Naravahanadatta was in the hall of audience on 
the Black Mountain, his Commander-in-chief came before him, and said, 
** Last night, my sovereign, when I was on the top of my house, looking 
after my troops, 1 saw a woman being carried off through the air by a 
heavenly being, crying out, ‘Alas! my husband!’ and it seemed as if the 
moon, which is powerful at that season, had taken her and carried her off, 
finding that she robbed it of all its beauty 1 exclaimed, * Ah villain ! 
where will you go, thus carrying off the wife of anothci ? In the kingdom 
of king Nai’avahanadatta the protector, which is the territory of the Vidya- 
dharas, extending over sixty thousand yojanm^ even animals do nob work 
wickedness, much less other creatures.’ When I had said this, I hastened 
with my attendants and arrested that swift-footed* one, and brought him 
down from the »ir with the lady : and wlien we looked at him, after 
bringing him down, we found that it was your brother-in-law, the 
Vidyadhara Ityaka, the brother of your principal queen, born to Madana- 
vega by queen Kaliiigasena. We said to him, ‘ Who is this lady, and 
where are you taking, her ?’ and then ho answered ; ‘ This is Suratamanjari 
the daugliter of the Vidyddhara chief Matangadeva by Chutamanjari. 
Her motlier promised her to me long ago ; and then her father bestowed 
her on another, a mere man. So, if I have to-day recovered my own wife, 
and carried her off, what harm have I done ?’ When Ityaka had said so 
much, he was silent. 

“Then I said to Suratamanjari, ‘Lady, by whom were you married, 
and how did this person get possession of you ?’ Then she said, ‘ There is 
in Ujjayiid a fortunate king named Palaka, he has a son, a prince namedf 

• For iupdd No 1182 reads and No. 2166 sumdn. 

t Two of thfi India Office MSS. have mndnidvantivardhanah in si. IS, In the 
third there is a lacuna. 
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Avantivardhana ; bjf him I was married ; and this night, when I was asleep 
on the top of the palace, and my husband was asleep also, I was carried 
off by this villain.’ When she said this, I kept both of them here, the lady 
and Ityaka, the latter in fetters ; it now remains for your majesty to decide 
what is to he done.” 

When the emperor heard this from his Commander-in-chief Harisikha, 
he went in some perplexity to Gopalaka, and told him the story. Gopalaka 
said, “ My dear nephew, I do not know about this ; I know so much, that 
the lady was lately married to Palaka’s son ; so let the prince he summoned 
from Ujjayini, together with the minister Bharataroha ; then we shall get at 
the truth.” When the emperor received this advice from his uncle, he 
sent the Vidyadhara Dhumasikha to Palaka his younger uncle, and sum- 
moned from Ujjayini that prince, his son, and the minister. When they 
arrived and bowed before the emperor, he and Gopalaka received them with 
love and courtesy, and questioned them about the matter under considera- 
tion. 


Then, in the presence of Avantivardhana, who looked like the moon 
robbed of the night,* of Suratamanjari, her father, and of Ityaka, of 
Vayupatha and his peers, and the hermit Kasyapa, and the men-at-arms, 
Bharataroha began to speak as follows, “ Once on a time all the citizens 
of Ujjayini met together and said to Palaka the king of that city ‘ To-mor- 
row the festival, called the giving of water, will take place in this city, and 
if your majesty has not heard the true account of the origin of this festival, 
please listen to it now.’ ” 

Long ago your father Chaiidamahasena propitiated the goddess Chandi 

with asceticism, in order to obtain a 
Siory of king Chandamahdtena and the in a i -r lj! 

Mur/sdLifhll.t splendid sword and a wifo. b lie gave 

him her own sword, and about a wife 
said to him, “ Thou sbalt soon slay, my son, the Asura called Angaraka, and 
obtain his beautiful daughter Angaravati for a wife.” When the king 
had been favoured with this revelation from the goddess, he remained 
thinking on the Asura’s daughter. • 

Now, at this time, everybody that was appointed head police officer in 
Ujjayini, was at once carried off by some creature at night and devoured- 
And this went on night after night. Then Chandamahasena roaming 
leisurely about the city at night, to investigate the matter for himself^ 
found an adulterer, lie cut off with bis sword bis oiled and curled head^ 
and no sooner was his neck severed than a certain llakshasa came and laid 


, ♦ In Sanskrit the moon is masculine and the night feminine. 

t This story is found in Vol I, pp. 69-71 ; where see notes. Some additional 
notes will bo found on p. 672 of the same volume. Cp. also Schoppner, Sagon der 
Bayerischon Lande, Vol. I, p. 268. 
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hold of him. The king exclaimed, “ This is the genMeman that comes and 
eats the heads of the police at night,” and laying hold of that Rdkshasa by 
the hair, he prepared to slay him. 

Tlien the lldUshasa said “ King, do not slay me under a false impres- 
sion ! There is another creature in this neiglihourliood that eats the heads of 
the police.” The king said, “ Tell me ! who is it ?” and the Rdkshasa con- 
tinued, “ There is in this neighbourhood an Asura of the name of Angd- 
raka, whose home is in Pdtdla. Ho it is that eats your police-oilicers at the 
dead of night, O smiter of your foes. Moreover, prince, he carries off by 
force the daughters of kings from every quarter, and makes them attend 
on his daughter Angaravati. If you see him roaming about in the forest, 
slay him, atid attain your object in that way.” 

When the Rdkshasa had said this, the king let him go, and returned to 
bis palace. And one day he went out to hunt. And in the place where he 
was bunting he saw a monstrous boar, with eyes rcnl with fury, looking 
like a piece of the mountain of Antimony fallen from heaven. The king 
said to himself, “ Such a creature cannot be a real hoar, I wonder whether 
it is the Asura Angdraka that has the power of disguising himself:” so 
he smote the boar with shafts. But the boar recked not of his shafts, and 
overturning his chariot, entered a wide opening in the earth. 

But the heroic king entered after him, and did not see that boar, but 
saw in front of him a splendid castle. And he sat dow > on the bank of a 
lake, and saw there a maiden with a hundred others attending on her, look- 
ing like an incarnation of Rati. She came up to him and asked him the 
reason of his coming there, and having conceived an affection for him, said 
to him, looking at him with tearful eye.s ; “ Alas ! What a place have you 
entered ! That boar that you saw, was really a Baitya, Angdraka by 
name, of adamantine frame and vast strength. At present Jie has abandon- 
ed the form of a boar and is sleeping, as he is tired, but when the time for 
taking food comes, he will wake up and do you a mischief. And I, fair sir, 
am his daughter, Angaravati by name; and fearing that some misfortune 
may befall you, I feel as if my life were in my throat.” 

When she said this to the king, ho, remembering the boon that the 
goddess Cliandi had given him, felt that he had now a good hope of accom- 
plishing bis object, and answered her, “ If you have any love for me, do 
this which I tell you : when your father awakes, go and weep at bis side, 
and when he asks you the reason, say, fair one, ‘ Father, if any one were 
to kill you in your reckless daring, what would become of me ?’ If you 
do this, you will ensure the happiness of both of us.” 

When the king said this to her, she went, bewildered with love, and 
sat down and wept at the side of her father who had woke up ; and when 
he asked her the cause of her weeping, she told him how she was afraid 
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that some one would slay him.* Then the Daitya said to her, “ Why, who 
can slay me who am of adamantine frame ? the only vulnerable and 
vital point I have is in my left hand, and that the bow protects." This 
speech of his was heard by the king, who was at the time concealed near. 

Then the Daitya bathed and proceeded to worship S'iva. At that mo- 
ment the king appeared with bis bow strung, and challenged to mortal 
combat the Dnitya, who was observing religious silence. The Daitya lifted 
up his left hand, his right hand being engaged, and made a sign to the 
king to wait a little. That very moment the king smote him in that hand, 
which was his vital point, with a well-aimed arrow, and the Daitya fell on 
the earth. And just before he expired, he said, ‘‘ If that man who has thus 
slain me when thirsty, does not every year offer water to my manes^ his 
five ministers shall perish.” The Daitya being thus slain, the king took 
his daughter Angaravati, and returned to this city of Ujjayiin, 

“ And after that king, your father, had married that queen, he used 
every year to have an offering of water made to the manes of Angara ka ; 
and all here celebrate the feast called the giving of water ; and to-day it 
has come round ; so do, king, what your father did before you.” 

When king Palaka heard this speech of his subjects’, he proceeded ta 


Story of prince Avantivardhana and the 
daughter of the Mntanga who turned out 
to be a Vidyddhari. 


set going in that city the festival of 
the giving of water. When the fes- 
tival had begun, and the people had 
their attention occupied by it, and 


were engaged in shouting, suddenly an infuriated elephant, that had broken 
its fastenings, rushed in among them. That elephant, having got the better 
of its driving-hook, and shaken off its driver, roamed about in the city, and 
killed very many men in a short time. Though the elephant-keepers ran 
forward, accompanied by professional elephant-drivers, and the citizens 
also, no man among them was able to control that elephant. At last, in 
the course of its wanderings, tlie elephant reached the quarter of the 
Chandalas, and there came out from it a Chandila maiden. She illuminat- 
ed tlie ground with the beauty of the lotus that seemed to cling to her feet, 
delighted because she surpassed with the loveliness of her face the moon 
its enemy-t She looked like the night that gives rest to the eyes of the 
world, because its attention is diverted from other objects, and so it remains 


motionless at that time.J 


♦ So, in tho story of Ohim6, No. 23, in Gonzonbaoh’s Sicilianische Marchen,Ma. 
ruzza says to Ohime, Tell me, dear master, if by ill luck any one wished to kill 
you, how ought he to set about it P” The Indian story is much less clumsy than tho 
. S&oililan, which is, no doubt, derived from it. 

^ t The moon hates the Jcamala and loves the kumuda, 

t I read stimitasthiteh which 1 find in MS. No. 2166, and in the Sanskrit CoUego 
MS. 
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That maiden struck that might}* elephant, that came towards her, witTr 
her hand, on its trunk ; and smote it with those sidelong looks askance of 
hers. The elephant was fascinated \vith the touch of her hand and pene- 
trated with her glance, and remained with head bent down, gazing at her, and 
never moved a step.* Then that fair lady made a swing with her upper 
garment, which she fastened to its tusks, and climbed up and got into it, 
and amused herself with swinging. Then the elephant, seeing that she felt 
the heat, went into the shade of a tree ; and the citizens, who were present, 
seeing this great wonder, exclaimed, Ah ! This is some glorious heavenly 
maiden, who charms even animals by her power, which is as transcendent as 
her beauty.’* 

And in the meanwhile the prince Avantivardhana. hearing of it, came 
out to see the wonderful sight, and beheld that maiden. As ho gazed, the 
deer of his heart ran into that net of the hunter Love, and was entangled by 
it. She too, when slie saw him, her heart being chai’med by his heanty, 
came down from tliat .swing, which she had put up on the elephnnt’s tusks, 
and took her upper garment. Then a driver mounted -the elephant, and 
she went home, looking at the prince with an expression of sliamo and 
affection. 

And Avantivardhana, for his part, the disturbance caused by the ele- 
phant having come to an end, went home to his j alace with his bosom 
empty, bis heart having been stolen from it by her. And when he got 
home, he was tortured by no longer seeing that lovely maiden, and forgetting 
the feast of the giving of water, which bad begun, he said to his compa- 
nions, Do you know whose daughter that maiden is, and what her name 
is ?” When Ids friends heard that, they said to him, “ Tliere is a certain 
Matangaf in the quarter of the Chan(JiUas, named Utpalahasta, and she is 
his daughter, Suratamanjaii by name. Her lovely form can give pleasure 
to the goodj only by being looked at, like that of a pictured beauty, but 
cannot be touched without pollution.” When the prince heard that from 
his friends, he said to them, “ I do not think she can be the daugliter of a 
Matanga, she is certainly some heavenly maiden ; for a Chandala maiden 
would never possess such a beautiful form. Lovely as she is, if she does 
not become my wife, what is the profit of my life ?” So the prinee con- 
tinued to say, and his ministers could not check him, hut be was exceeding- 
ly afflicted with the fire of separation from her. 

* Qp. Vol I, p 328 andj^y. The story in the Gesta Romanorum to which refer- 
ence is there made, bears a close resemblance to the present story ; but in the present 
case it appears as if beauty had more to do with fascinating the elephant than nriedeBty^ 

y The Petersburg lexicographers explain this as a Chandala, a man of the lowest 
rank, a kind of Eirdta, 

J The word “ good " is used in a sense approximating to that in which it is used 
by Theognis, and the patricians in Coriolanus. 
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Then queen Avantivati and king Palaka, his parents, having heard that, 
were for a long time quite bewildered. The queen said, “ How comes it 
that our son, though born in a royal family, has fallen in love with a girl 
of the lowest* caste ?” Then king Palaka said, “ Since the heart of our 
son is thus inclined, it is clear that she is really a girl of another caste, who 
for some reason or other has fallen among the Matangas. The minds of 
the good tell them by inclination or aversion what to do and what to avoid. 
In illustration of this, queen, listen to the following tale, if you have not 
already heard it.” 

Long ago king Prasenajit, in a city named Supratishthita, had a very 

beautiful daughter named Kurangi. 

den, and an elephant, that had broken 
from its fastenings, charged her, and flung her up on his tusks litter and all. 
Her attendants dispersed shrieking, but a young Chandala snatched up a 
sword and ran towards the elephant. The brave fellow cut off the trunk 
of that great elephant with a sword-stroke, and killed.it, and so delivered the 
princess. Then her retinue came together again, and she returned to her 
palace with her heart captivated by the great courage and striking good 
looks of the young Chandala. And she remained in a state of despondency 
at being separated from him, saying to herself, “ Either I must have that 
man who delivered me from the elephant for a husband, or I must die.” 

The young Chandala, for his part, went home slowly, and having his 
mind captivated by the princess, was tortured by thinking on her. He 
said to himself, “ What a vast gulf is fixed between me, a man of the low- 
est caste, and that princess! How can a crow and 'a female swan ever 
unite ? The idea is so ridiculous that I cannot mention it or consider it, 
so, in this difficulty, death is my only resource.” After the young man had 
gone through these reflections, he went at night to the cemetery, and 
bathed, and made a pyre, and lighting the flame thus prayed to it, “ 0 thou 
purifying fire, Soul of the Universe, may that princess be my wife hereafter 
in a future birth, in virtue of this offering up of myself as a sacrifice to 
thee I ” When he had said this, he prepared to fling himself into the fire, 
but the Fire-god, plea.sed with him, appeared in visible shape before him, 
and said to him, “ Do not act rashly, for she shall be thy wife, for thou art 
not a Chandala by birth, and what thou art I will tell thee, listen ! 


• I read antyajdm which I find in two of the Indian Ofi&ce MSS. and the Sanskrit 
College M8 In No 3003 there is, apparently, a lacuna. 

t Cp, the Sigalajataka, Fausbbll, Vol. II, p. 6. A barber's son dies of love for a 
f Lichchhavi maiden. The Buddha then tells the story of a jackal whose love for a 
lioness cost him his life. 
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*• There is in this city a distinguished Brdhman of the name of Kapi- 
la^arman ; in his fire-chamber 1 dwell in visible bodily shape. One day his 
maiden daughter came near me, and smitten with her beauty, I made her 
my wife^ inducing her to forego her objections by promising her immunity 
from disgrace. And thou, my son, wert immediately born to her by virtue 
of my power, and she thereupon, out of shame, flung thee awa}’’ in the 
open street ; there thou wast found by some Chandalas and reared on 
goat’s milk.**^ So thou art my son, born to mo by a Brahman lady. There- 
fore thou canst not be deemed impure, as thou art my son ; and thou shalt 
obtain that princess Kurangi for a wife.” 

When the god of fire had said this, he disappeared, and the Matanga’s 
adopted child was delighted, and conceived hope, and so went home. Then 
king Prasenajit, having been urged by the god in a dream, investigated 
the case, and finding out the truth, gave his daughter to the son of the Fire- 
god. 

“Thus, queen, there are always to be found heavenly beings in disguise 
upon the earth, and you may bo assured Suratamanjari is not a woman of 
the lowest caste, but a celestial nymph. For such a pearl, as she is, must 
belong to some other race than that of the Matangas, and without doubt 
she was the beloved of my son in a former birth, and this is proved by his 
falling in love with her at first sight.” When king Pa’ ika said this in our 
presence, I proceeded to relate the following story about a man of the 
fisher-caste. 


Long ago there lived in Uajagi^iha a king named Malayasinha, and he 

had a daughter named Mayavati of 
beauty. One day a young 
man of the fisher-caste, named Supra- 
hara, who was in the bloom of youth and good looks, saw her as she was 
amusing herself in a spring-garden. The moment he saw her, he was over- 
powered by love ; for destiny never considers whether a union is possible 
or impossible. So he went home, and abandoning his occupation of catch- 
ing fish, he took to his bed, and refused to eat, thinking only on the prin- 


♦ Compare the story of the birth of Servius Tullius, as told by Ovid. The fol- 
lowing are Ovid’s lines : 

Namque pater Tulli Vulcanus, Ocresia mater 
Fraesignis facie Corniculana fuit. 

Hanc secufii Tanaquil sacris de more peractis 
Jussit in omatum fundere vina focum. 

Hie inter cineres obscaeni forma virilis 
Aut fuit aut visa est, sed fuit ilia magis. 

Jussa loco captiva sedet. Couceptus ab ilia 
Servius a cssio semina gentis habet. 
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cess. And when persistently questioned, he told his wish to his mother 
named Rakshitikd, and she said to her son, " My son, abandon your des- 
pondency, and take food ; I will certainly compass this your end for you 
by my ingenuity.” 

When she said this to him, he was consoled, and cherished hopes, and 
took food ; and his motlier went to the palace of the princess with fish from 
the lake.* There that fislier-wife was announced by the maids, and went in, 
on the pretext of paying her respects, and gave tlie princess that present of 
fish. And in this way she came regularly day after day, and made the 
princess a present, and so gained her goodwill, and made her desirous of 
speaking. And the pleased princess said to the fisher-wife, “ Tell me what 
you wish me to do ; I will do it, though it be ever so difficult ” 

Then the fisher-wife begged that her boldness might be pardoned, and 
said in secret to the princess, “ Royal lady, my son has seen you in a gar- 
den, and is tortured by the thouglit that he cannot be near you ; and I 
Can only manage to prevent his committing suicide by holding out hopes 
to liim ; so, if you feel any pity for me, restore my son to life by touching 
him.” When the princess was thus entreated by the fi.slier-wife, hesitating 
between shame and a desire to oblige, after reflection, she said to her, 
“ Bring your son to my palace secretly at night.” When the fisher-wife 
heard this, she went in high spirits to her son. 

And when night came, she deliberately adorned her son as well as she 
could, and brought him to the private apartments of the princess. There the 
princess took Suprahara, who hud pined for her so long, by the hand, and 
affectionately welcomed him, and made him lie down on a sofa, and com- 
fotted him whose limbs were withered by the fire of separation, by shampoo- 
ing him with her hand, the touch of which was cool as sandal- wood. And 
the fisher-boy was thereby, as it were, bedewed with nectar, and thinking 
that after long waiting he bad attained his desire, he took hU rest, and was 
suddenly seized by sleep. And when he was asleep, the princess escaped, 
and slept in another room, having thus pleased the fisher-boy, and having 
avoided being disgraced through him. 

Then that son of the fisher-folk woke up, owing to the ces.sation of 
the touch of her hand, and not seeing his beloved, who had thus^come with- 
in his grasp, and again vanished, like a pot of treasure in the case of a 
very poor man, who is despondent for its loss, he was reft of all hope, and 
fiis breath at once left his body. When the princess found that out, she 
came there, and blamed herself, and made up her mind to ascend the 
funeral pyre with him next morning. 

* All the India Office MSS. and the Sanskrit College M3, read ‘‘delicious 

fish,” 
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Then tier futlier, king Mulaya»inlia, hoard of ifc, and came there, And 
finding that she could nob be turned from her resolve, he rinsed his mouth, 
and spake this speech ; “ If I am really devoted to the three-eyed god of 
gods, tell me, ye guardians of the Avorld, what it is my duty to do.’* When 
the king said this, a heavenly voice answered him, “Thy daughter was in 
a former life the wife of this son of the fisher-folk. 

“ For, long ago, there lived in a vilhige, called Nagasthala, a virtuous 
Brahman of the name of Baladhara, the son of Maludhara. When his 
father had gone to heaven, he was robbed of his wealth by his relations, and 
being disgusted with the world, he went with his wife to the bank of the 
Ganges. While he was remaining there witliout food, in order to abandon 
the body, he saw some lishermeii eating fish, and his hunger made him long 
for it in Ids heart. So he died with his mind polluted by that desire, but 
his wife kept her aspirations pure, and continuing firm in penance, followed 
him in death.* 

“ That very Brahman, owing to that pollution of his desires, has been 
born in the fisher-caste. But his wife, who remained firm in her asceti- 
cism, has been born as thy daughter, 0 king. So let this blameless daugh- 
ter of thine, by the gift of half her life,t raise up this dead youtli, who 
was her husband in a former life. For, owing to the might of her asceticism, 
this youth, who was thus purified by the s})lendour of that holy bathing- 
place, shall become thy son-in-law, and a king.” 

When the king had been thus addressed by the divine voice, he gave 
his daughter in marriage bo that youth Suprahara, who recovered his life 
by the gift of half hers And Suprahara became a king by means of the 
land, elephants, horses, and jewels, which his father-in-law gave him, and, 
having obtained his daughter as a wife, lived the life of a successful man. 

“ In this way a connexion in a former birth usually produces affection in 

embodied beings; moreover, in illus- 

story of the Merchant' , daughter who 
fell tn love lovth a thief. % ^ ’ 

following story about a thief.” 

In Ayodhya there lived of old time a king named Virabahu, who always 
protected his subjects as if tljey were his own children. And one day the 
citizens of his capital came to him and said, “ King, some thieves plunder 
this city every night, and though we keep awake for the purpose, we cannot 

* See Vol. I, p. 2tl. 

t See Vol. I, p. 98. In Sloka 143 the India Office MSS. Nos. 2166 and 1882 and 
the Sanskrit College MS pramaydt ioi prabhayd. I suppose it means “from dying 
in that holy place.” 

X This is another version of the story which begins on page 297 of this volume, 

I have not omitted it, as my object is to reproduce the origin il faithfully, With the 
exception of a few passages repugnant to modern European taste. 
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detect them/’ When the king heard that, he placed scouts in the city at 
night to keep watch. But they did not catch the thieves and the mischief 
did not abate. Accordingly the king went out himself at night to invest!* * * § , 
gate the matter. 

And as he was wandering about in every direction, alone, sword in 
hand, he saw a man going along on the top of the rampart ; he seemed 
to tread lightly out of fear ; his eyes rolled rapidly like those of a crow ; 
and he looked round like a lion, frequently turning his neck. He was ren- 
dered visible by the steel-gleams that flashed from his naked sword, which 
Seemed like binding ropes sent forth to steal those jewels which men call 
stars."* And the king said to himself ; “ I am quite certain that this man 
is a thief ; no doubt he sallies out alone and plunders this my city ” 

Having come to this conclusion, the wily monarch went up to the thief ; 
and the thief said to him with some trepidation, “ Who are you. Sir ?” Then 
the king said to him, “ I am a desperate robber, whose many vices make him 
hard to keep ;t tell me in turn, who you are.” The thief answered, “ 1 
am a robber, that goes out to plunder alone; and I have great wealth; 
so come to my house : I will satisfy your longing for riches.” When 
the thief made him this promise, the king said, “ So be it,” and went 
with him to his dwelling, which was in an underground excavation. It was 
inhabited by beautiful women, it gleamed with many jewels, it was full of 
ever new delights, and seemed like the city of the snakes J Then the thief 
went into the inner chamber of his dwelling, and the king remained in the 
outer room ; and while he was there, a female servant, compassionating him, 
came and said to him, “ What kind of place have you entered ? Leave it 
at once, for this man is a treacherous assassin, and as he goes on his expeditions 
alone, will be sure to murder you, to prevent his secrets being divulged.”§ 
When the king heard that, he went out at once, and quickly repaired to bis 
palace ; and summoning his commander-in-cluef, returned with his troops. 
And he came and surrounded the thief’s dwelling, and made the bravest 
men enter it, and so brought the thief back a prisoner, and carried off all his 
wealth. 

• I read iva serafia: I suppose sera^ comes from Dr. Kern would read akras- 
va‘8ana : (the former word hesitatingly) But iva is required. Preram would make a 
kind of sense. See Taranga 43, 61. 26, a. The 6loka is omitted in all the three India 
Office MSS. and in the Sanskrit College MS. 

t The Petersburg lexicographers translate durbharah by Schwer beladen, I think 
it means that the supposed thief had many costly vices, which he could not gratify 
without stealing. Of course it applies to the king in a milder sense. 

t In the realms below the earth. 

§ I read after Dr. Kern viivaataghdtakafy a slayer of those who confide in him. I 
also read kvdsi for kvd^i ; as the three India Office MSS give kvdsi. 
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When the night had come to an end, the king ordered his execution 5 
and he was led off to the place of execution through the middle of the 
market. And as be was being led along through that part of the town, » 
merchant's daughter saw him, and fell in love with him at first sight, and 
she immediately said to her father, “Know that if this man, who is being 
led off to execution preceded by the drum of death, does not become my 
husband, I shall die myself.” 

Then her father, seeing that she could not be dissuaded from her reso- 
lution, went and tried to induce the king to spare that thief’s life by offer- 
ing ten millions of coins. But the king, instead of sparing the thief’s life, 
ordered him to be immediately impaled,^*'' and was very angry with the 
merchant. Then the merchant’s daughter, whose name was Vdmadattd, 
took the corpse of that robber, and out of love for him entered the fire 
with it. 

“ So, you see, creatures are completely dependent upon connexions in 
previous births, and this being the case, who can avoid a destiny that is 
fated to him, and who can prevent such a destiny’s befalling anybody ? 
Therefore, king, it is clear that this Suratamanjari is some excellent being 
that was the wife of your son Avantivardhana in a previous birth, and is 
therefore destined to be bis wife again ; otherwise how could such a high- 
born prince have formed such an attachment for her, a woman of the Mafcan- 
ga caste ? So let this Matanga, her father Utpaluhasta, be asked to give 
the prince his daughter ; and let us see what he says.” 

When I had said this to king Palaka, he at once sent messengers to 
Utpalahasta to ask for his daughter. And the Matanga, when entreated by 
those messengers to give her in marriage, answered them, “ I approve of 
this alliance, but I must give my daughter Suratamanjari to the man who 
makes eighteen thousand of the Brahmans, that dwell in this city, eat in my 
house.” When the messengers heard this speech of the Matanga’s, that 
contained a solemn promise, they went back and reported it faithfully to 
king Palaka. 

Thinking that there was some reason for this,t the king called toge- 
ther all the Brahmans in the city of Ujjayini, and telling them the whole 
story, said to them, “ So you. must eat here in the house of the Matanga 
Utpalahasta, eighteen thousand of you j 1 will not have it otherwise.” 
When the Biahrnans had been thus commanded by the king, being at the 
same time afraid of touching the food of a Chandala, and therefore at a loss 
what to do, they went to the shrine of Mahakala and performed self-torture. 
Then the god S'iva, who was present there in the form of Mahakdla, coin- 

* The throe India Office MSS. give tu for tarn, 

t I take sakdranam as one word. 



manded fcliose Brahmans in a dream, saying, Eat food here in the house of 
the Mdtanga Ufcpalahasfca, for he is a Vidyadhara ; neither he nor his family 
are Chau(}dlas.” Then those Brahmans rose up and went to the king, and told 
him the dream, and went on t > say, “ So let this Ubpalahasta cook pure food 
. for us m some place outside the quarter of the Clnindalas, and then we will 
eat It at his hands.” When the king heard this, he h id another house made 
for Utpalahasta.and being highly delighted, he had food cooked fur him there 
by pure cooks : and then eighteen thousand Brahmans ate there, while 
Utpalahasta stood in front of them, bathed, and clothed in a pure garment 
And after they had eaten, Utpalahasta came to king Palaka, in the 
presence of his subjects, and bowing before him, said to him, “ There was 
an influential prince of the Vidyadharas, named Gaurimunda ; I was a 
dependent of his, named Matangadeva; and when, king, that daughter of 
mine Suratamanjari had been born, Gaurimnnda secretly said to me, ‘ The 
gods assert that this son of the king of Vatsa, who is called Naravdhana. 
datta, is to be our emperor : so go quickly, and kill that foe of ours by 
means of your magic power, before he has attained the dignity of em- 
peror.’ 

“ When the wicked Gaurimunda had sent me on this errand, I went 
to execute it, and while going along through the air, I saw S'iva in front of 
me. The god, being displeased, made an angry roar, and immediately pro- 
nounced on me this curse, ‘ How is it, villain, that thou dost plot evil 
against a noble-minded man ? So go, wicked one, and fall with this same 
body of thine into the midst of the Chandalas in Ujjayini, together with 
thy wife and daughter. And when some one shall make eighteen thousand 
of ^ the Brahmans, that dwell in that city, eat in thy house by way of a 
gift to purchase thy daughter ; then thy curse shall come to an end, and 
thou must marry thy daughter to the man wlio bestows on thee that gift,’ 
When S'iva had said tliis, ho disappeared, and I, that very Matangadeva, 
assuming the name of Utpalahasta, fell among men of the lowest caste, but 
I do not mix with them. However, my curse is now at an end, owing to 
the favour of your son, so I give him my daughter Suratamanjari. And 
now I will go to my own dwelling-place among the Vidyadharas, in order to 
pay my respects to the emperor Naravahanadatta.” When Matangadeva had 
said this, he solemnly gave the prince bis daughter, and flying up into the 
air with his wife, repaired, king, to thy feet. 

“ And king Paluka, Laving thus ascertained the truth, celebrated with 
great delight the marriage of Suratamanjari and bis son. And his son 
Avautivardhana, having obtained that Vidjadliari for a wife, felt himself 
fortunate in having gained more than he bad ever hoped for. 

“ Now, one day, that prince went to sleep on the top of the palace with 
her and at the end of the night he woke up, and suddenly discovered that 
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Ills beloved vvts nowhere to be seen. He looked for her, but could not find 
her anywhere, and then he lamented, and was so much afflicted that his 
father the king carre, and was exceedingly discomposed. We all, being 
assembled there at that time, said, * This city is well*guarded, no stranger 
could enter it during the night ; no doubt she must have been carried off by 
some evilly disposed wanderer of the air and even while we were sa3nng that, 
your servant the VidyHdhara Dhumasikha descended from the sky. He 
brought here this prince Avantivardhana, and king Palaka also was asked 
to part with me, in order that I might state the facts of the case. Here 
too is Suratam.injari with her father, and the facts concerning her are such 
as I have said : your Majesty is the best judge of what ought to be done 
now.” 

When Bharataroha the minister of Palaka had told this tale, he 
stopped speaking ; and the assessors put this question to Matangadeva in 
the presence of Naravahanadatta, “ Tell us, to whom did you give this 
daughter of yours Suratamanjari ?” He answered, “ I gave her to AvantU 
vardhana.” Then they pub this question to Ityaka, “ Now do you tell us 
why you carried her ok ?” He answered, “ Her mother promised her to me 
originally.” The assessors said to Ityaka, ” While the fatlier is alive, what 
authority has the mother ? Moreover, where is your witness to prove the 
fact of the mother having promised her to you ? So die is with regard to 
you the wife of another, villain !” When Ityaka was tlias put to sil^ce 
by the assessors, the emperor Naravdhanadatta, being angry with nfm> 
ordered his immediate execution on the ground of his misconduct. Bub 
the good hermits, with Ka^yapa at their head, camo and entreated hiin» 
saying, “ Forgive now this one fault of his : for he is the son of Madana- 
vega, and therefore your brother-in-law.” So the king was at last induced 
to spare his life, and let him off with a severe reprimand. 

And he reunited that son of his maternal uncle, Avantivardhana, to 
his wife, and sent them off with their ministers to their own city, in the care 
of Vdy upatba. 


CHAPTER CXIII. 

When Naravdhanadatta on the Black Mountain had thus taken away 
the virtuous Suratamanjari from his brother-in-law Ityaka, who had carried 
her off, and had reprimanded him, and had given her back to her husband, 
and was sitting in the midst of the hermits, the sage Ka^yapa came and said 
to him, “ There never was, king, and there never will be an emperor like you> 
idnce you do not allow passion and other feelings of the kind to influence 
your mind, when you are sitting on the seat of judgment. Fortunate are 
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they who ever beliold such a righteous lord as you are ; for^ though your 
empire is such as it is, no fault can be found with you. 

“There wore in former days Rishabha and other emperors ; and they, 
being seized with various faults, were ruined and fell from their high 
estate. Rishabha, and Sarvadamana, and the third Bandhujivaka, all these, 
through excessive pride, were punished by Indra. And the Vidyddhara 
prince Jimutavahana, when the sage Narada came and asked him the reason 
■of his obtaining the rank of emperor, told him how he gave away the 
wishing-tree and his own body,* and thus he fell from his high position by 
revealing his own virtuous deeds. And the sovereign named Vi^vdntara, 
who was emperor here, he too, when his son Indivaraksha had been slain 
by Vasantatilaka, the king of Chedi, for seddeing his wife, being wanting in 
self-control, died on account of the distracting sorrow which he felt for the 
death of his wicked son. 

“ But Taravaloka alone, who was by birth a mighty human king, and 
obtained by his virtuous deeds the imperial sovereignty over the Vidya- 
dharas, long enjoyed the high fortune of empire without falling into sin, 
and at last abandoned it of his own accord, out of distaste for all worldly 
pleasures, and went to the forest. Thus in old times did most of the 
Vidyadhara emperors, puffed up with the attainment of their high rank, 
abandon the right path, and fall, blinded with passion. So you must 
always be on your guard against slipping from the path of virtue, and you 
m^t take care that your Vidyadhara subjects do not swerve from righteous- 
ness.” 


When the hermit Ka^yapa said this to Naravdhanadatta, the latter 
approved his speech, and said to him with deferential courtesy, “ How did 
Taravaloka, being a man, obtain in old time the sway over the Vidyadha- 
ras? Tell me, reverend Sir.” When Kasyapa heard this, he said, “Lis- 
ten, I will tell you his story.” 

There lived among the S'ivisf a king of the name of Chandravaloka ; 

that sovereign had a head-wife named 
Chandralekha. Her race was as spot- 
less as the sea of milk, she was pure herself, and in character like the 
Ganges, And he had a great elephant that trampled the armies of hie 
enemies, known on the earth as Kuvalayapida. Owing to the might of that 
elephant, the king was never conquered by any enemy in his realm, in which 
the real power was in the hands of the subjects. 


Story of TdrdvaloJca. 


* See Vol. I, p. 174, andjf/’. and Vol. II, p. 507, andjO^. 

i The Petersburg lexicographers spell the word S'ibi. This story is really the samo 
as the XVIth of Ralston’s Tibetan Tales which begin on page 257. Dr. Kem points 
out that we ought to read dugdhdhMnirmald, The Inia Office MSS. give the words 
correctly. 
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And wAen bis youth came to an end, that king had a son, with auH- 
)ncious marks, born to him by his queen Chandralekhd. He gave the son 
the name of Tdravaloka, and he gradually grew up, and his inborn virtues 
of liberality, self-control, and discernment grew with him. And the mighty- 
minded youth learnt the meaning of all words except one ; but he was so 
liberal to suppliants that he cannot be said ever to have learnt the meaning 
of the word ‘^No.” Gradually he became old in actions, though young in 
years ; and though like the sun in fire of valour, he was exceedingly pleasing 
to look at like the full moon, he became beautiful by the possession of 
all noble parts ; like the god of Love, ho excited the longing of the whole 
world; in obedience to bis father bo came to surpass Jimutavahana, and he 
was distinctly marked with the signs of a great emperor. 

Then his father, the king Chaudravaloka, brought for that son of bis 
the daughter of the king of the Madras, named Madri. And when he was 
married, his father, pleased with the supereminence of his virtues, at once 
appointed him Crowu-prinee. And when Tdravaloka had been appointed 
Crown-prince, he had made, with his father’s permission, alms-houses for 
the distribution of food and other necessaries. And every day, the moment 
he got up, he mounted the elephant Kuvalayapida, and went round to in- 
spect those alms-houses. t To whosoever asked anything he was ready to 
give it, even if it were his own life : in this way the *.‘Mne of that Crown- 
prince spread in every quarter. 

Then he bad two twin sons born to him by Madri, and the father 
called them Eama and Lakshmaija. And the boys grew like the love and 
joy of their parents, and they were dearer than life to their grandparents. 
And Tdravaloka and Madri were never tired of looking at them, as they 
bent before them, being illled with virtue, like two bows of the prince, 
being strung.}; 

Then the enemies of Tdravaloka, seeing bis elephant Kuvalayapida, 
bis two sons, and his reputation for generosity, said to their Brahmans, 
Go and ask Tdravaloka to give you his elephant Kuvalayapida. If ho 
gives it you, we shall be able to take from him his kingdom, as ho will 
be deprived of that bulwark ; if he refuses to give it, bis reputation for 
generosity will be at an end.” When the Brahmans had been thus entreated, 
they consented, and asked Tdravaloka, that hero of generosity, for that 
elephant. Tdravaloka said to himself, “ What do Brahmans mean by ask- 

*' The word sohwnya means “ pleasing ” and also “ moon-liko” ; kala in the next 
line means digit of the moon” and also “ accomplishment.” 

f I read 8atrdyi.i ov sattrdni for pdbdni which would mean “ fit recipients,” T 
find sattrdni in MS. No. 1882. 

X A perpetually recurring pun ’ Gunn in Sanskrit means “ bowstring ” and also 
** virtue,” and is an unfailing source of temptation to our author, 

64 
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ing for a miglity elepliant ? So I know for certain that tli(y have been 
put up to asking mo by some one. Happen what will, I must give them my 
splendid elephant, for how can I let a suppliant go away without obtaining 
his desire, while I live After going through these reflections, Tdrdvaloka 
gave the elephant to those Brahmans with unwavering mind. 

Then Chandravaloka’s subjects, seeing that splendid elephant being led 
away by those Brahmans, went in a rage to the king, and said, “ Your son 
has now abandoned this kingdom, and surrendering all his rights has taken 
upon him the vow of a hermit. For observe, he has given to some sup- 
pliants this great elephant Kuvalayapida, the foundation of the kingdom’s 
prosperity, that scatters with its mere smell all other elephants. So you 
must either send your son to the forest to practise asceticism, or take back 
the elephant, or else we will set up another king in your place.”* 

When Chandravaloka had been thus addressed by the citizens, he sent 
his son a message in accordance with their demands through the warder. 
When his son Taravaloka heard that, ho said, “ As for the elephant, I 
have given it away, and it is my p-’inolple to refuse nothing to suppliants ; 
but what do I care for such a throne as this, which is under the thumb of 
the subjects, or for a royal dignity which does not benefit others, f and any- 
how is transient as the lightning ? So it is better for me to live in the 
forest, among trees which give the fortune of their fruits to be enjoyed by 
all, and not here among such beasts of men as these subjects are.’’^ 
When Taravaloka had said this, he assumed the dress of bark, and after 
kissing the feet of his parents and giving away all his wealth to suppliants, 
he went out from his own city, accompanied by his wife, who was firm in the 
same resolution as himself, and his two children, comforting, as well as he 
could, the weeping Brahmans. Even beasts and birds, when they saw him 
setting forth, wept so piteously that the earth was bedewed with their rain 
of tears. 

Then Tdrdvaloka went on his way, with no possessions but a chariot 
and horses for the conveyance of his children ; but some other Briihmans 
asked him for the horses belonging to the chariot ; he gave them to them 
immediately, and drew the chariot himself, with the assistance of his wife 


• This story was evidently composed at a time when the recollections of the old 
clan-system were vivid in the minds of tho Hindus. Seo Rhys David’s Buddhism, 
p. 28, Gautama’s relations “ complained in a body to the Uaja Suddhodana that his son, 
devoted to homo pleasures, neglected those manly exorcises necessary for one who 
might hereafter have to lead his kinsmen in case of war.” 

t I read anydnupayoginyd which I find in MS. No. 3003. No. 1882 has anydnu~ 
pahhoginyd. In the other MS the passage is omitted Another syllable is clearly re- 
quired. The Sanskrit College MS. reads kirn ckdnydnupayoginyatra, 

X Op. Richard II, V. 1. 35, 
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to convey tlose tender young sons to the forest. Then, as he was wearied 
out in the miadle of the forest, another Brahman came up to him, and asked • 
him for his horseless chariot. He gave it to him without the slightest 
hesitation, and the resolute fellow, going along on his feet, with his wife 
and sons, at last with difficulty reached the grove of mortification. There 
he took up his abode at the foot of a tree, and lived with deer for his 
only retinue, nobly waited on by his wife Madri. And the forest regions 
ministered to the heroic prince, while living in this kingdom of devotion ; 
their clusters of flowers waving in the wind were his beautiful chowries, 
broad-shaded trees were his umbrellas, leaves his bed, rocks his thrones, 
bees his singing-women, and various fruits his savoury viands. 

Now, one day, his wife Madri left the hermitage to gather fruits and 
flowers for him with her own hands, and a certain old Brahman came 
and asked Taravaloka, who was in his hut, for his sons Rama and Lakshmana. 
Taravaloka said to himself, “ I shall be better able to endure letting these 
sons of mine, though they are quite infants, be led away,^ than I could 
possibly manage to endure the sending a suppliant away disappointed : 
the fact is, cunning fate is eager to see my resolution give way’’ : then he 
gave those sons to the Brahman. And when the Brahman tried to take 
them away, they refused to go ; then ho tied their hands and beat them 
with creepers ; and as the cruel man took them away, they kept crying 
for their mother, and turning round and looking at their father with tear- 
ful eyes. Even when Taravaloka saw that, he was unmoved, but the whole 
world of animate and inanimate existences was moved at his fortitude. 

Then the virtuous Madri slowly returned tired from a remote part of , 
the forest to her husband’s hermitage, bringing with her flowers, fruits 
and roots. And she saw her husband, who had his face sadly fixed on the 
ground, but she could not see anywhere those sons of hers, though their toys, 
in the form of horses, chariots, and elephants of clay, were scattered about. 
Her heart foreboded calamity, and she said excitedly to her husband “ Alas ! 

I am ruined ! Where are my little sons ?” Her husband slowly answered 
her, * ** Blameless one, I gave those two little sons away to a poor Brahmin, 
who asked for them.” When the good lady heard that, she rose siqerior 
to her disti’action, and said to -her husband, “ Then you did well : how 
could you allow a suppliant to go away disappointed ?” When she said 
this, the equally matched goodness of that married couple made the^ 
earth tremble, and the throne of Indra rock. 

Then Indra saw by bis profound meditation that the world was made 
to tremble by virtue of the heroic generosity of Madri and Taravaloka. 

* India Office MS. No. 1882 reads the other two scorn to omit the lines 

altogether. 
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Then he assumed the form of a Brahman, and went to Taravf^ka^s hermi- 
tage, to prove him, and asked him for his only wife Madri. ^nd Tarava- 
loka was preparing to give without hesitation, by the ceremony of pouring 
water over the hands,* that lady who had been his companion in the wild 
forest, when Indra, thus disguised as a Brahman, said to him, Royal sage^ 
what object do you mean to attain by giving away a wife like this ?’^ 
Then Taravaloka said, “ I have no object in view. Brahman ; so much 
only do I desire, that I may ever give away to Brahmans even my life.’^ 
"When Indra heard this, he resumed his proper shape, and said to him, “ 1 
have made proof of thee, and I am satisfied with thee ; so I say to thee, 
thou must not again give away thy wife ; and soon thou shalt be made 
emperor over all the Vidyadharas.” When the god bad said this, he dis* 
appeared. 

In the meanwhile that old Brahman took with him those sons of 
Tdrdvaloka, whom he had received as a Brahman’s fee, and losing his way» 
arrived, as Fate would have it, at the city of that king Chandravaloka, and 
proceeded to sell those princes in the market. Then the citizens recog- 
nised those two boys, and went and informed king Chandravaloka, and 
took them with the Brahman into his presence. The king, when he saw 
his grandsons, shed tears, and after be had questioned the Brahman, and 
had heard the state of the case from him, he was for a long time divided 
between joy and grief. Then, perceiving the exceeding virtue of his son, 
he at once ceased to care about a kingdom, though his subjects entreated 
him to remain, but with his wealth he bought those two grandsons from the 
Brahman, and taking them with him, went with his retinue to the her- 
mitage of his son Taravaloka. 

There he saw him with matted hair, wearing a dress of bark, ’ >king 
like a great tree, the advantages of which are enjoyed by birds c ling 
from every quarter, for he in like manner had bestowed all ho had pon 
expectant Brahmans.t That son ran towards him, while still a long way off, 
and fell at bis feet, and his father bedewed him with tears, and took him 
up on his lap ; and thus gave him a foretaste of his ascent of the krone, 
as emperor over the Vidyadharas, after the solemn sprinkling with ater. 

Then the king gave back to Taravaloka his sons Rama ar jL^'^^sh- 
mana, saying that ho had purchased them, and while they wei relating 
one another their adventures, an elephant with four tusks and the god- 
dess Lakshrai descended from heaven. And when the chiefs of the Vidya- 

* As Anathapindiktt gives the Jetavana garden to Buddha in the Bharhut Sculp- 
tures ; see also p 329 of this volume. 

t The pun is intelligible enough : dvija means “ Brfihman ” and also “bird «««- 
gata rneaw^^^ OQming from every quarter " and ‘‘ coming in hope to get something.” 
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dharas had al^ descended, Lakshmi, lotus in hand, said to that Tdrdvaloka, 
Mount this elephant, and come to the country of the Vidyadharas, and 
there enjoy the imperial dignity* earned by your great generosity.” 

When Lakshmi said this, Taravaloka, after bowing at the feet of his 
father, mounted that celestial elephant, with her, and his wife, and his sons, 
in the sight of all the inhabitants of the hermitage, and surrounded by 
the kings of the Vidyadharas went through the air to their domain. 
There the distinctive sciences of the Vidyadharas repaired to him, and he 
long enjoyed supreme sway, but at last becoming disgusted with all world- 
ly pleasures, he retired to a forest of ascetics. 

Thus Taravaloka, though a man, acquired in old time by his deeds 
of spotless virtue the sovereignty of all the Vidyadharas. lint others, after 
acquiring it, lost it by their offences : so be on your guard against un- 
righteous conduct either on your own part or on that of another.”t 

When the hermit Kasyapa had told this story, and had thus ad- 
monished Naravahanadatta, that emperor promised to follow his advice. 
And he had a royal proclamation made all round the mountain of S'iva, to 
the following effect, Listen, Vidyadharas ; whoever of my subjects after 
this commits an unrighteous act, will certainly bo put to death by me.” 
The Vidyadharas received his commands with implicit submission, and his 
glory was widely diffused on account of his causing Su.’itamanjarl to be 
set at liberty ; and so he lived with his retinue in the hermitage of that 
excellent sage, on the Black Mountain, J in the society of his maternal 
uncle, and in this manner spent the rainy season. 

♦ tat should not be separated from the next word. 

t The three India Office MSS. read apachdram tvam. The Sanskrit College MS. 
gives apavdrnm. 

t The metro shows that 'sta is a misprint for 'sita. All the three India Office 
MSS. read 'i>ita. So does tho Sanskrit College MS. 




BOOK XVII 


CHAPTER CXIV. 


Glory to S'iva, who assumes various forms ; who, though his belovedi 
takes up half his body,* is an ascetic, free from qualities, the due object 
of a world’s adoration ! Wo worship Gane^a, who, when fanning away the 
cloud of bees, that flies up from his trunk, with his flapping ears, seems to 
be dispersing the host of obstacles. 


Thus Naravahanadatta, who had been established in tlie position of lord 
paramount over all the kings of the Vidyadharas, remained on that Black 
Mountain in order to get through the rainy season, spending the time in 
the hermitage of tliat sage Ka^yapa, and in the society of his maternal uncle 
Gopalaka, who was living the life of an ascetic. He was accompanied by 
his ministers, and surrounded by twenty-five of his wives, and attended by 
various Vidyadhara princes, and he occupied himself in telling tales. One 
day, ^the hermits and his wives said to him, “ Tell us now ! When Manasa- 
vega took away queen Madanamanchuka by his magic power, who amused 
you impatient of separation, and how did he do it ?” 

When Naravahanadatta had been asked this question by those hermits 
and by his wives, he proceeded to speak as follows ; “ Can I tell now how 
great grief I endured, when I found out that that wicked enemy had carried 
off my queen ? There was no building, and no garden, or room, into which 
I did not roam seeking for her in my grief, and all my ministers with 
me. Then I sat down, as if beside myself, in a garden at the foot of a 
tree, and Gomukha, having obtained his opportunity, said to me, in order 
to console me, ‘ Do not be despondent, my sovereign ; you will soon recover 
the queen j for the gods promised that you should rule the Yidyddharas 
with her as your consort ; that must turn out as the gods predicted, for 


• An allusion to tho ArMhmdrim form of S'iva. 
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tlieir promises are never falsified; and resolute men, after o^iduring sepa* * * § 
ration, obtain reunion with those they love. Were not Rdmabbadra, king 
Nala, and your own grandfather,* after enduring separation, reunited to 
their beloved wives? And was not Muktdphalaketu, emperor of the 
VidyMharas, reunited to Padmavati, aRer he had been separated from 
her f And now listen, king ; I will tell you the story of that couple.’ 
When Gomukha had said this, be told me the following tale.” 

There is in this country a city famous over the earth by the name of 
Story of Icing Brahmadatta and the Vardnasi, which, like the body of 

S'iva, is adorned with the Ganges, 
and bestows emancipation. With the flags on its temples swayed up and 
down by the wind, it seems to be ever saying to men “ Come hither, and 
attain salvation.” With the pinnacles of its white palaces it looks like 
the plateau of mount Kailasa, the habitation of the god with the moon 
for a diadem, and it is full of troops of S'iva’s devoted servants.}; 

In that city there lived of old time a king named ilrahmadatta,§ ex- 
clusively devoted to S'iva, a patron of Brahmans, brave, generous, and com- 
passionate. His commands passed current through the earth, they stumbled 
not in rocky defiles, they were not whelmed in seas, there were no conti- 
nents which they did not cross. He had a queen named Somaprabha,jj who 
was dear and delightful to him as the moonlight to the cJiahora^ and he was 
as eager to drink her in with his eyes. And he had a Brahman minister 
named S'ivabhuti, equal to Vrihaspati in intellect, who had fathomed the 
meaning of all the S'astras. 

One night, that king, as he was lying on a bed on the top of a palace 
exposed to the rays of the moon, saw a couple of swans crossing through the 
air, with bodies of gleaming gold, looking like two golden lotuses opened in 
the water of the heavenly Ganges, «|f and attended by a train of king-geese. 
When that wonderful pair had passed from his eyes, the king was for a 
long time afflicted, and his mind was full of regret at no longer enjoying 

* Biidmahdh must be a misprint for ‘pitdmahah^ as is apparent from the India 
Office MSS. 

t This story is in the original prefaced by “ Iti BatlmdvaH kathd.'* It continues to 
the end of the book, but properly speaking, the story of Padmavati does not commenco 
until chapter 115. 

X There is a reference to the sectaries of S'iva in Benares, and the G.inas of S'iva 
on mount Kailasa. 

§ Here we have a longer form of the story of Brahmadatta found on pp. 12 and 
13 of Vol. I. Dr, Rajendralal Mitra informs me that it is also found in a MS. called the 
Bodhisattva Avadina, one of the Hodgson MSS. 

11 I. moonlight. 

f There is probably a double meaning. The clouds are compared to the Ganges, 
and it is obvious that geese would cluster round lotuses. 
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that sight, Ve passed that night without sleeping, and next morning he 
told his minilter S^ivabhiiti what he had seen, and said to him, ** So, if I 
( mnot feast my eyes on those golden swans to my heart’j content, of what 
profit to me is my kingdom or my life?’* 

When the king said this to his minister S^ivabhiiti, he answered him, 
Do not be anxious ; there is a means of bringing about what you desire ; 
listen, king ; I will tell you what it is. Owing to the various influence of 
actions in a previous birth, various is this infinite host of sentient beings 
produced by the Creator in this versatile world. This world is really 
fraught with woe, but owing to delusion there arises in creatures the fancy 
that happiness is to be found in it, and they take pleasure in house, and 
food, and drink, and so become attached to it. And Providence has ap- 
pointed that difEorent kinds of food, drink, and dwellings, should bo agree- 
able to different creatures, according to the classes to which they respective- 
ly belong. So have made, king, a great lake to be the dwelling-place of 
these swans, covered with various kinds of lotuses, and watched by guards, 
where they will be free from molestation. And keep always scattering on 
the bank food of the kind that birds love, in order that water-birds may 
quickly come there from various quarters. Among them those two golden 
swans will certainly come; and then you will bo- able to gaze on them 
continually : do not be despondent.” 

When king Brahmadatta’s minUter said this to him, he had that great 
lake made according to bis directions, and it was ready in a moment. The 
lake was fj'equented by swans, sdrasas and chakravdkas* and after a time 
that couple of swans came there, and settled down on a clump of lotuses in it. 
Then the guards set to watch the lake came and informed the king of that 
fact, and he went down to the lake in a state of groat delight, considering 
that his object had been accomplished. And he beheld those golden swans, 
and worshipped them from a distance, and ministered to their comfort by 
scattering for them grains of rice dipped in milk. And the king took so 
much interest in them that he spent his whole time on the bank of that 
lake watching those swans with their bodies of pure gold, their eyes of 
pearl, their beaks and feet of coral, and the tips of their wings of emerald, f 
which had come there in perfect confidence. 


• The sdrasa is a large crane ; the thakrav&ka the Brahmany duck, 

t ». tf., Tdrkahyaratna. I have no idea what the jewel is. B. and B. give^m 
hestimmter dunkelfarbiger edelstein. In Jataka No. 136 there is a golden goose who had 
been a Brdhman. He gives his feathers to his daughters to sell, but his wife pulls out alj 
the feathers at once ; they become like the feathers of a baka. Afterwards they all grow 
white. See Rhys David’s Buddhist Birth Stories, p. ix, note. In sloka, 4, I, I read 
tMdrasdd for tatra aadd, with MSS. Nos. 1882 and 2166 ; No. 3003 has (atraadd, 

65 
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Now, one day, as tlie king was roaming along the bank '/f the lake, he 
saw in one place a pious offering made with unfading flowers. And he said 
to the guards there, “ Who made this offering ?” Then the guards of the 
lake said to the king, “ Every day, at dawn, noon, and sunset, these golden 
swans bathe in the lake, and make these offerings, and stand absorbed in 
contemplation : so we cannot say, king, what is the meaning of this 
great wonder.” When the king heard this from the guards, he said to 
himself, “ Such a proceeding is quite inconsistent with the nature of swans ; 
surely there must bo a reason for this. So, I will perform asceticism 
until I find out who these swans are.” Then the king and his wife and his 
minister gave up food, and remained performing penance and absorbed in 
meditation on S'iva. And after the king had fasted for twelve days, the two 
heavenly swans came to him, and said to him in a dream with articulate voice, 
“ Kise up, king ; to-morrow we will tell you and your wife and minister, 
after you have broken your fast, the whole truth of the matter in private,” 
When the swans had said this, they disappeared, and next morning the king 
and his wife and his minister, as soon as they awoke, rose up, and broke their 
fast. And after they had eaten, the two swans came to them, as they 
were sitting in a pleasure -pavilion near the water. The king received 
them with respect, and said to them, “ Tell me who you are.” Then they 
proceeded to tell him their history. 

There is a monarch of raountain#famou8 on the earth under the name 

of Mandara, in whose groves of 
Sow Pdrvati condemned her Jive attend^ gleaming jewels all the gods roam, 
ant. tc be nim, m earth. table-lands, watered with 

nectar from the churned sea of milk,- are to be found flowers, fruits, roots, 
and water, that are antidotes to old age and death. Its highest peaks, 
composed of various precious stones, form the pleasure-grounds of Siva, and 
he loves it more than mount Kailasa. 

There, one day, that god left Parvati, after he bad been diverting 
himself with her, and disappeared, to execute some business for the gods. 
Then the goddess, afflicted by his absence, roamed in the various places 
where he loved to amuse himself, and the other gods did their best to 
console her. 

And one day the goddess was much troubled by the advent of spring, 
and she was sitting surrounded by the Ganas at the foot of a tree, thinking 
about her beloved, when a noble Gana, named Manipushpe^vara, looked 


lovingly at a young maiden, the daughter of Jay4, called Chandralekhd, 
who was waving a chowrie over the goddess. He was a match for her in 
yout)i and beauty, and she met his glance with a responsive look of love, 
as beatood by her side. Two other Ganas, named Pinge^vara and Quhe^- 
vara, when they saw that, interchanged glances, and a smile passed over 
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their faces. \A 11(1 when the goddess saw them smiling, she was angry in 
her heart, f3|id she cast her eyes hither and thither, to see what they were 
laughing at in this unseemly manner. And then she saw that Ol^jj^ndra- 
lekha and Manipushpesvara were looking lovingly in one another’s faces. 

Then the goddess, who was quite distracted with the sorrow of se- 
paration, was angry, and said, “ These young people have done well to look 
lovingly* at one another in the absence of the god, and these two mirthful 
people have done well to laugh when they saw their glances : so let this 
lover and maiden, who are blinded with passion, fall into a human birth I 
and there the disrespectful pair shall be man and wife ; but these unseason- 
able laughers shall endure many miseries on tlie earth ; they shall be first 
poor Brahmans, and thenf Brahman-Uaksbasas, and then Bisachas, and 
after that ChaiKlaliis, and then robbers, and then bob-tailed dogs, and then 
they shall be various kinds of birds, — shall these Ganas who offended by 
laughing ; for their minds were unclouded, when they wore guilty of this 
disrespectful conduct. 

When the goddess had uttered this command, a G.\na of the name of 
Dhurjata said, “ Goddess, this is very unjust ; tho.se excellent Ganas do 
not deserve so severe a curse, for a very small ollenco.” When the goddess 
heard that, she said in her wrath to Dhurjata also, “ Fall thou also, great 
sir, that kuowest not thy place, into a mortal womb.” When the goddes.s ^ 
had inflicted these tremendous curses, the female wardci Jaya, the mother 
of Chandralokha, clung to her feet, and addressed this petition to her, 

** Withdraw thy anger, goddess ; appoint an end to the curse of this 
daughter of mine, and of these thy own servants, that liavo through ignor- 
ance committed sin.” When Parvati had been thus entreated by her war- 
der Jaya, she said, “ When all these, owing to their having obtained insight, 
shall in course of time meet together, they shall, after visiting S'iva the 
lord of magic powers, in the placej where Brahma and the other gods per- 
formed asceticism, return to our court, having been freed from their curse. 
And this Chandralekha, and her beloved, and that Dhurjata shall, all three 
of them, be happy in their life as mortals, but these two shall he miserable.” 

When the goddess bad said this, she ceased ; and at that very moment 
theH*^~ura Andhaka came there, having heard of the absence of S'iva. The 
presumptuous Asura hoped to win the goddess, hut having been reproached 
by her attendants he departed, but he was slain on that account by the god, 

♦ It may possibly mean “acted a love-drama.” I cannot find sense 1 have 
assigned to it in any Dictionary. 

t Before anu we should with the India Office MSS. inscit fad. Monior Williams 
explains Brahma-Kdkshasa as a “ fiend of the Brahraanical class. 

X It is worth while remarking that all the India Office MSS. here road kihdvam 
which would make Siddhisvara the name of a place here. 
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who discovered the reason of his coming, and pursued him. •/!' Then ^iva 
returned home having accomplished his object, and Parvati /.elighted told 
him oi the coming of Andhaka, and the god said to her, “ I have to-day 
slain a former mind-born son of thine, named Andhaka, and he shall now 
he a Bbfingin here, as nothing remains of him but skin and bone.’* When 
S^iva had said this, he remained there diverting himself with the goddess, 
and Manipushpe^vara and the other live descended to earth. 

“ Now, king, hear the long and strange story of these two, Pinge^vara 
and Guhe^vara.” 

There is on the earth a royal grant to Brahmans, named Yajnasthala. 

In it there lived a richf and virtu- 
Story of the metamorphoses of Pingeivara Brahman named Yajnasoma. 

md Ouheimra. 

horn to him ; the name of the elder was Harisoma and of the younger 
Devasoma. They passed through the age of childhood, and were invested 
with the sacred thread, and then the Brahman their father lost his wealth, 
and he and his wife died. 

Then those three wretched sons, bereaved of their father, and without 
subsistence, having had their grant taken from them by their relations, said 
to one another, “ We are now reduced to living on alms, but we get no alms 
4 here. So we had better go to the house of our maternal grandfather, though 
it is far off. Though we have come down in the world, who on earth would 
welcome us, if we arrive of our own accord. Nevertheless lot us go. 
What else indeed are we to do, for we have no other resource ?” 

After deliberating to this effect they went, begging their way, by slow 
stages, to that royal grant, where the house of their grandfather was. 
There the unfortunate young men found out, by questioning people, that 
their grandfather, whose name was Somadeva, was dead, and his wife also. 

Then, begrimed with dust, they entered despairing the house of their 
maternal uncles named Yajnadeva and Kratudeva. There those good 
Brahmans welcomed them kindly, and gave them food and clothing, and 
they remained engaged in study. But in course of time the wealth of 
their maternal uncles diminished, and they could keep no servants, and 
then they came and said to those nephews in the most affectionate way, 
“ Dear boys, we can no longer afford to keep a man to look after our cattle, 
as we have become poor, so do you look after our cattle for us.” When 
Harisoma and Devasoma’s uncles said this to them, their throats were full 

♦ All the India Office MSS. read gatvd for Jndtvd. I have adopted this ; and I 
take taihdranam adverbially. MS. No. 1882 has gatovijndta. 

t It appears from the India Office MSS. that dhanavdn shonld be inserted after 
hrahma^o. In llpka 82, the India Office MSS. read chitrdyatam which I have adopted. 
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of tears, but ibey agreed to their proposal. Then they took the cattle 
to the forest ef ery day, and looked after them there, and at evening they 
returned home with them, wearied out. 

Then, as they went on looking after the cattle, owing to their falling 
asleep in the day, some animals were stolen, and others were eaten by 
tigers. That made their uncles very unhappy : and one day a cow and goat 
intended for sacrifice, belonging to their uncles, both disappeared some- 
where or other. Terrified at that, they took the other animals home before 
the right time, and running off in search of the two that were missing, 
they entered a distant forest. There they saw their goat half eaten by a 
tiger, and after lamenting, being quite despondent, they said, “ Our uncles 
were keeping this goat for a sacrifice, and now that it is destroyed, their 
anger will be something tremendous. So let us dress its flesh with fire, 
and eat enough of it to put an end to our hunger, and then let us take the 
rest, and go off somewhere and support ourselves by begging.’* 

After these reflections they proceeded to roast the goat, and while 
they were so engaged, their two uncles arrived, who had been running after 
them, and saw them cooking the goat. When they saw their uncles in 
the distance, they were terrified, and they rose up in great trepidation, and 
fled from the spot. And those two uncles in their wrath pronounced’’^ on 
them the following curse, Since, in your longing for fl^^sh, you have done a ^ 
deed worthy of Raksbasas, you shall become flesh-eating Brahman-Rak- 
shasas.*’ And immediately those two young Brdhmans became Brd.hman- 
Rdkshasas, having mouths formidable with tusks, flaming hair, and insa- 
tiable hunger ; and they wandered about in the forest catching animals 
and eating theifl. 

But one day they rushed upon an ascetic, who possessed supernatural 
power, to slay him, and he in self-defence cursed them, and they became 
Pi^achas. And in their condition as Pi4achas, they were carrying off the 
cow of a Brdhman, to kill it, but they were overpowered by his spells, and 
reduced by his curse to the condition of Chandalas. 

One day, as they were roaming about in their condition as Chand^las, 
bow in hand, tormented with hunger, they reached, in their search for food, 
a village of bandits. The warders of the village, supposing them to be 
thieves, arrested them both, as soon as they saw them, and cut off their 
cars and noses. And they bound them, and beat them with sticks, and 
brought them in this condition before the chiefs of the bandits. There 
they were questioned by the chiefs, and being bewildered with fear, and 
tormented with hunger and pain,t they related their history to them. 

• The three India Office MSS. have viteratuh. 

t Br. Korn would read kshudduhJcdvdptttsaniJchiau, I find that all the throe India 
Office MSS. confirm his conjecture, so I have adopted it. 
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Then the chiefs of the gang, moved by pity, set them at lil^rty, and said 
to them, Remain here and take food ; do not be terrifi^. You have 
arrived here on the eighth day of the month, the day on which we worship 
Kdrtikeya, and so you are our guests ; and should have a share in our feast.”* 
When the bandits had said this, they worshipped the goddess Durga, and 
made the two Chandalas eat in their presence, f and having, as it happened, 
taken a fancy to them, they would not let them out of their sight. Then 
they lived with those bandits by robbing, and thanks to their courage, became 
eventually the chiefs of the gang. 

And one night those chiefs marched with their followers to 
plunder a large town, a favourite abode of S^iva, which some of their spies 
had selected for attack. Though they saw an evil omen, they did not turn 
back, and they reached and plundered the whole city and the temple of 
the god. Then the inhabitants cried to the god for protection, and S'iva 
in his wrath bewildered the bandits by making them blind. And the 
citizens suddenly perceiving that, and thinking that it was due to the 
favour of S'iva, assembled and smote those bandits with sticks and stones. 
And Ganas, moving about invisibly. Hung some of the bandits into ravines, 
and dashed others to pieces against the ground. 

And the people, seeing the two leaders, were about to put them to death, 
but they immediately turned into bob-tailed dogs. And in this trans- 
formation they suddenly remembered their former birth, and danced in 
front of S'iva, and fled to him for protection. When the citizens. Brah- 
mans, merchants, and all, saw that, they were delighted at being free from 
fear of robbers, and went laughing to their houses. And then the delusion, 
that had possessed those two beings now turned into dogs, disappeared, and 
they awoke to reality, and in order to put an end to their curse, they 
fasted, and appealed to S'iva by severe asceticism. And the next morning, 
the citizens, making high festival and worshipping S^iva, beheld those dogs 
absorbed in contemplation, and though they offered them food, the creatures 
would not touch it. 

And the two dogs remained in this state for several days, beheld by 
all the world, and then S'iva’s Ganas preferred this prayer to him, “ 0 god, 
these two Ganas, Pingesvara and Guhe^vara, who were cursed by the 
goddess, have been afflicted for a long time, so take pity on them.” When 
the holy god heard that, he said, “ Let these two Ganas be delivered from 
their canine condition and became crows !” Then they became crows, and 

, ♦ Cp. Vergil’s Aeneid VIII. 172 and/. 

t All the throe India Office MSS. and the Sanskrit College MS. read svdgra^ 
which I have endeavoured to translate. Perhaps it may mean, “ before they took 
any food themselves.” 



broke their Vast upon the rice of the offering, and lived happily, remember- 
ing their fon|er state, exclusively devoted to S'iva. 

After some time, S'iva having been satisfied by their devotion to him, 
they became by bis command first vultures, and then peacocks ; then those 
noble Qanas, in course of time, became swans ; and in that condition also 
they strove with the utmost devotion to propitiate S'iva. And at last 
they gained the favour of that god by bathing in sacred waters, by per- 
forming vows, by meditations, and acts of worship, and they became aU 
composed of gold and jewels, and attained supernatural insight. 

Know that we are those very two. Pinged vara and Guhesvara, who 
by the curse of Parvati endured a succession of woes, and have now become 
swans. But the Gana Manipushpesvara, who was in love with the daughter 
of Jaya, and was cursed by the goddess, has become a king upon earth, 
even yourself, Brahniadatta. And that daughter of Jaya has been born as 
this lady, your wife Somaprabha ; and that Dhurjata has been born as this 
your minister S^ivabhuti. And therefore we, having attained insight, and 
remembering the end of the curse appointed by Parvati, appeared to you at 
night. By means of that artifice wo have all been re-unitod hero to-day ; and 
we will bestow on you the perfection of insight. 

Come, let us go to that holy place of S'iva on the Trida^a mountain, 
rightly named Siddhisvara,* where the gods performed asceticism in order 
to bring about the destruction of the Asura Vidyuda; vaja. And they 
slew that Asura in fight, with the help of Mukt4phalaketu, the head of all 
the Vidyadhara princes, who had been obtained by the favour of S'iva. 
And that Muktaphalaketu, having passed through the state of humanity 
brought upon him by a curse, obtained reunion with Padmavati by the favour 
of the same god. Let us go to that holy place, which has such splendid as- 
sociations connected with it, and there propitiate S'iva, and then we will 
return to our own home, for such was the end of the curse appointed to 
all of us by the goddess, to take place at the same time.” When the two 
heavenly swans said this to king Brahmadatta, he was at once excited with 
curiosity to hear the tale of Muktdphalaketu. 


CHAPTER CXV. 

Then king Brahmadatta said to those celestial swans, “ How did Muk- 
taphalaketu kill that Vidyuddhvaja ? And how did he pass through the 
state of humanity inflicted on him by a curse, and regain Padmavati ? 
Tell me this first, and afterwards you shall carry out your intentions.’^ 

♦ Here the name of a place sacred to Siva. Before we have had it as the god's 
title. See B. & R. s. v. It means “ lord of magic powers.” ^ 
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When those* birds heard this, they began to relate the stoi;^ of Muktd* 
phalaketu as follows. i'l 

Once on a time there was a king of the Baityas named Vidyutprabha, 

hard for gods to conquer. He, 
Story ofMuktdphakketu and Fadmdva- ^ went to the bank of 

the Ganges, and with his wife per- 
formed asceticism for a hundred years to propitiate Brahmd, And by the 
favour of Brihmd, who was pleased with his asceticism, that enemy of 
tke gods obtained a son named Vidyuddhvaja, who was invulnerable at their 
hands. 

That son of the king of the Baityas, even when a child, was of great 
valour ; and one day seeing that their town was guarded on all sides by 
troops, he said to one of his companions, Tell me, my friend, what have 
we to be afraid of, that this town is thus guarded on all sides by troops ? 
Then his companion said to him, We have an adversary in Indra the king 
of the gods ; and it is on his account that this system of guarding the town 
is kept up. Ten hundred thousand elephants, and fourteen hundred thou- 
sand chariots, and thirty hundred thousand horsemen, and a hundred millions 
of footmen guard the city in turn for one watch of the night, and the turn 
of guarding comes round for every division in seven years.’ 

When Vidyuddhvaja heard this, he said, “ Out on such a throne, that 
is guarded by the arms of others, and not by its own might ! However, 
I will perform such severe asceticism, as will enable me to conquer my 
enemy with my own arm, and put an end to all this insolence of his. ’ 
When Vidyuddhvaja had said this, he put aside that companion of his, 
who tried to prevent him, and without telling his parents, went to the 
forest to perform penance. 

But his parents heard of it, and in their affection for their child, they 
followed him, and said to him, “ Bo not act rashly, son ; severe asceticism 
ill befits a child like you. Our throne has been victorious over its enemies ; 
is there one more powerful in the whole world ? What do you desire to 
get by withering yourself in vain ? Why do you afflict us ?’ When 
Vidyuddhvaja’ 8 parents said this to him, he answered them, I will ac- 
quire, even in my childhood, heavenly arms by the force of asceticism ; as 
for our empire over the world being unopposed by enemies, do I not know 
BO much from the fact that our city is guarded by troops ever ready in 

their harness?” , , u 

When the Asura Vidyuddhvaja, firm in his resolution, had said so much 

to his parents, and had sent them away, he performed asceticism to win 
over Brahmd. He continued for a period of three hundred years living 

♦ It appears from the India Office MSS. that tdv should be inserted after mm. 
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on fruits oiFy, and successively for similar periods living on water, air, and 
nothing at ai^ Then Brahmd, seeing that his asceticism was becoming 
capable of upsetting the system of the world, came to him, and at his re- 
quest gave him the weapons of Brahma. He said, “ This weapon of Brah- 
ma cannot be repelled by any weapon except the weapon of Pa^upati Uudra, 
which is unattainable by me. So, if you desire victory, you must not 
employ it unseasonably.” When Brahma had said this, ho went away, and 
that Daitya went home. 

Then Vidyuddhvaja marched out to conquer his enemies with his 
father, and with all his forces, who came together to that great feast of war, 
Indra, the ruler of the gods’ world, heard of his coming, and kept guard in 
heaven, and when he drew near, marched out to meet him, eager for battle, 
accompanied by his friend Chandraketu, the king of the Vidyadharas, and 
by the supreme lord of the Gandharvas, named Padmasekhara, Then 
Yidyuddhvaja appeared, hiding the heaven with his forces, and Uudra and 
others came there to behold that battle. Then there took place between 
those two armies a battle, which was involved in darkness* by the sun’s 
being eclipsed with the clashing together of missiles ; and the sea of war 
swelled high, lashed by the wind of wrath, with hundreds of chariots for in- 
flowing streams, and rolling horses and elephants for marine monsters. 

Then single combats took place between the god., and Asuras, and 
Vidyutprabha, the father of Vidyuddhvaja, rushed in wrath upon Indra. 
Indra found himself being gradually worsted by the Daitya in the inter- 
change of missiles ; so ho flung his thunderbolt at him. And then that 
Daitya, smitten by the thunderbolt, fell dead. And that enraged Vidyud* 
dbvaja so that he attacked Indra. And, though his life was not in 
danger, he began by discharging at him the weapon of Brahma ; and other 
great Asuras struck at him with other weapons. Then Indra called to 
mind the weapon of Pasupati, presided over by S'iva himself, which im- 
mediately presented itself in front of him ; ho worshipped it, and dis- 
charged it among his foes. That weapon, which was of the nature of 
a destroying fire, consumed the army of the Asuras ; but Vidyuddhvaja, 
being a child, only fell senseless when smitten by it ; for that weapon does 
not barm children, old men, or fugitives. Then all the gods returned homo 
victorious. 

And Vidyuddhvaja, for his part, who had fallen senseless, recovered his 
senses after a very long time, and fled weeping, and then said to the rest of his 
soldiers, who bad assembled ; “ In spite of my having acquired the vveai^on 
of Brahma, we were not victorious to-day, though victory was in our grasp; 

* I have adopted the reading (indhahiritam which I find in the three India Ollico 


MSS. 



on the contrary we were defeated. So I will go and attack^^ Indra, and 
lose my life in battle. Now that my father is slain, I shall/not be able to 
return to my own city.” When he said this, an old minister of his father’s 
said to him, ” The weapon of Brahmd, discharged unseasonably, is too 
languid to contend with other weapons discharged, for that great weapon 
was to-day overcome by the weapon of S'iva, which will not brook the pre- 
sence of others. So you ought not unseasonably to challenge your vic- 
torious enemy, for in this way you will strengthen him and destroy your- 
self. The calm and resolute man preserves his own life, and in due 
time regains might, and takes revenge on his enemy, and so wins a reputa- 
tion esteemed by the whole world.” 

When that old minister said this to Yidyuddhvaja, he said to him, 
” Then go you and take care of my kingdom, but I will go and propitiate 
that supreme lord S'iva.” 

When he had said this, he dismissed his followers, though they were 
loth to leave him, and hs wont with five young Daityas, companions of 
equal age, and performed asceticism on the bank of the Ganges, at the foot of 
mount Kailasa. During the summer he stood in the midst of five fires, and 
during the winter in the water, meditating on S'iva ; and for a thousand 
years he lived on fruits only. For a second thousand years he ate only 
roots, for a third he subsisted on water, for a fourth on air, and during the 
fifth he took no food at all. 

Brahma once more came to grant him a boon, but he did not shew 
him any respect : on the contrary he said, “ Depart, I have tested the 
efficiency of thy boon,” And he remained fasting for another period of 
equal duration, and then a great volume of smoke rose up from his head ; 
and S'iva manifested himself to him, and said to him, Choose a boon,” 
When thus addressed, that Daitya said to him, “ May I, Lord, by thy 
favour slay Indra in fight !” The god answered, “ Kise up ! There is no 
distinction between the slain and the conquered j so thou shalt conquer 
Indra and dwell in his heaven.” 

When the god had said this, he disappeared, and Yidyuddhvaja, con- 
sidering that the wish of his heart was attained, broke his fast, and went 
to his city. There he was welcomed by the citizens, and met .by that 
minister of his father’s, who had endured suffering for his sake, and who now 
made great rejoicing. He then summoned the armies of the Asuras, and 
made preparation for battle, and sent an ambassador to Indra to warn him 
to hold himself in readiness for fight. And he marched out, hiding with 

• I read nihatasya which I find supported by two of the India Office MSS. No. 
1882 has nihitasya^ No. 2166 nihatasya and No. 8003 has anihatasyat The Sanskrit 
College MS. has tihatasya* 
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his banners the sky, which he clove with the thunderous roar of his hoat> 
and so he s(|pmed to be fulfilling the wish* * * § of the inhabitants of heaven. 
And Indra, for his part, knowing that he had returned from winning a 
boon, was troubled, but after taking counsel with the adviser of the gods,t 
he summoned his forces. 

Then Vidyuddhvaja arrived, and there took place between those two 
armies a great battle, in which it was difficult to distinguish between friend 
and foe. Those Daityas, who were headed by Subahu, fought with the 
wind-gods, and Pingaksha and his followers with the gods of wealth, and 
Mahamaya and his forces with the gods of fire, and Ayahkaya and his hosts 
with the sun-gods, and Akampana and his warriors with the Siddhas ; 
some other Daityas fought with the Vidyadharas, and the rest with the 
Gandharvas and their allies. So a great battle continued between them 
for twenty days, and on the twenty-first day the gods were routed in fight 
by the A suras. 

And when routed, they fled, and entered heaven t and then Indra him- 
self issued, mounted on Airavana. And the forces of the gods rallied round 
him, and marched out again, with the leaders of the Vidyadliaras, headed 
by Chandraketu. Then a desperate fight took place, and Asuras and godsj 
were being slain in great numbers, when Vidyuddhvaja attacked Indra, to 
revenge the slaughter of his father. The king of the gcds cleft over and 
over again the bow of that chief of the Asiiras, who kepc repelling his 
shafts with answering shafts. Then Vidyuddhvaja, elated with the boon 
of S'iva, seized his mace, and rushed furiously on Indra. He leapt up, 
planting his feet on the tusks of Airavana, and climbed up on his forehead, 
and killed bis driver. And he gave the king of the gods a blow with his 
mace, and he quickly returned it with a similar weapon. But when Vidy- 
uddhvaja struck him a second time with his mace, Indra fell senseless on 
to the chariot of the Wind-god. And the Wind-god carried him away 
in his chariot out of the fight with the speed of thought ; and Vidyud- 
dhvaja, who sprang after him,§ fell on the ground. 

At that moment a voice came from the air, “ This is an evil day, so 
carry Indra quickly out of the fight.” Then the Wind-god carried off 
Indra at the utmost speed of his chariot, and Vidyuddhvaja pursued them, 

* Perhaps there is a pun here. The word ishtd niay also mean sacrifice, sacred 

rite. 

t I e.y Bfihaspati. 

f The word for god here is amara^ literally immortal. This may remind the 
classical reader of the passage in the Birds whore Iris says ’ aQava.T6% ii/A, and 
Peisthetaerus imperturbably replies, Aaa ’ 8/iws &.Tr4davi^. 

§ I read dattajhampo which I find in MS. No. 3003. The other two have datto^^ 
jampo. The Sanskrit College MS. has dattajhampo. 
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jjjouiited on his ; and in the meanwhile Airavaiiah, infunateu and unre* 
strained by the driver’s hook, ran after Indra, trampling and Scattering the 
forces. And the army of the gods left the field of battle and followed 
Indra ; and Brihaspati carried off his wife S'achi, who was much alarmed, 
to the heaven of Brahma. Then Vidyuddhvaja, having gained the victory, 
and having found Amaravati empty, entered it, accompanied by his shout- 
ing troops. 

And Indra, having recovered consciousness, and seeing that it was an 
evil time, entered that heaven of Brahma with all the gods. And Brahma 
comforted him, saying, “ Do not grieve ; at present this boon of S'iva is 
predominant j but you will recover your position.” And lie gave him, 
to dwell in, a place of his own, furnished witli all delights, named Sama- 
dhisthala, situated in a region of the world of Brahma. There the king 
of the gods dwelt, accompanied by S^achi and Airavana : and by his orders 
the Yidyadhara kings went to the heaven of the Wind-god. And the 
lords of the Gandbarvas went to the inviolable world of tlie moon ; and 
others went to other worlds, abandoning severally their own dwellings. 
And Vidyuddhvaja, having taken possession of the territory of the gods 
with beat of drum, enjoyed sway over heaven,* as an unlimited monarch. 

At this point of the story, Chandraketu the Yidyadhara king, having 
remained long in the world of the Wind-god, said to himself, “ How long 
am I to remain here, fallen from my high rank ? The asceticism of my 
enemy Vidyuddhvaja has not even now spent its force ; but I have heard 
that my friend Padma^ekhara, the king of the Gandharvas, has gone from 
the world of the Moon to the city of S^iva to perform asceticism. I do 
not know as yet, whether Siva has bestowed a boon on him, or not ; when 
I have discovered that, I shall know what I myself ought to do.” 

While he was going through these reflections, his friend, the king of 
the Gandharvas, came towards him, having obtained a boon. That king 
of the Gandharvas, having been welcomed with an embrace by Chandra- 
ketu, and questioned,! told him his story, “ I went to the city of S^iva 
and propitiated Siva with asceticism ; and he said to me, ‘ Go, thou shalt 
have a noble son ; and thou shalt recover thy kingdom, and obtain a 
daughter of transcendent beauty, whose husband shall be the heroic slayer of 
Yidyuddhvaja.’t Having received this promise from S'iva, I have come here 
to tell you.” 

When Chandraketu had heard this from the king of the Gandharvas 
he said, ” I too must go and propitiate Siva in order to put an end to this 

♦ Cp. Ovid’s Metamorphoses, V, 321—331, for the flight of the inhabitants of tho 
Grecian heaven from the giant Typhoons. 

t All the India Office MSS. ppsh^as. 

J All tho India^Offico MSS. read VidyiMhvajdninlco, 
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sorrow ; wifclioui propitiating him we cannot obtain tlic fulfilment of our 
desires. ” Wl^n Cliandraketu had formed this resolution, ho went with 
his wife Muktavali to the heavenly abode of S'iva, to perform asceticism. 

And Padma^ekhara told the story of his boon to Indra, and having 
conceived a hope of the destruction of his enemy, went to the world of the 
moon. Then that king of the gods in Samadhisthala, having also con- 
ceived a hope of the destruction of his enemy, called to mind the counsellor 
of the immortals. And he appeared as soon as he was thought upon, and 
the god, bowing before him, and honouring him, said to him, “ S'iva, 
pleased with the asceticism of Padma^ekhara, has promised that he shall have 
a son-in-law who shall slay Vidyuddlivaja. So wo shall eventually see 
an end put to his crimes ; in the meanwhile I am despondent, dwelling here 
in misery on account of my having fallen from my high position. So devise, 
holy sir, some expedient that will operate quickly.” When the adviser of 
the gods heard this speech of Indra’s, he said to him ; ” It is true that 
that enemy of ours has nearly exhausted his asceticism by his crimes ; so now 
we have an opportunity of exerting ourselves against him. Come, then ; 
let us tell Brahma ; he will point out to us an expedient.” 

When Brihaspati had said this to Indra, ho went with him to Brahm6, 
and after worshipping him, he told him what was in his mind. Then 
Brahma said, “ Am 1 not also anxious to bring about the s»me end ? But 
S'iva alone can remove the calamity that he has caused. And that god 
requires a long propitiation so let us go to Vishnu, who is like-minded 
with him ; he will devise an expedient.” 

When Brahma and Indra and Brihaspati had deliberated together to 
this effect, they ascended a chariot of swans, and went to SVetadvipa jt 
where all the inhabitants carried the conch, discus, lotus, and club, and 
had four arms, being assimilated to Vishnu in appearance as they were 
devoted to him in heart. There they saw the god in a palace composed 
of splendid jewels, reposing on the serpent S'esha, having his feet adored 
by Lakshmi. After bowing before him, and having been duly welcomed 
bv him, and venerated by the divine sages, they took the seats befitting 
them. When the holy one asked the gods how they prospered, they 
humbly said to him, “ What prosperity can be ours, 0 god, as long as 
Vidyuddhvaja is alive ? For you know all that he has done to us, and it 
is on his account that we have come here now : it now rests with you to 
determine what further is to be done in this matter.” 


* MS. No. 1882 here reads chiraprdpyaa : the other two agree with Brookhaus. 
t I suspect this island is the same as the Whiteman’s land of the Icelandic 
chronicles. See Baring Gould’s Curious Myths of the Middle Ages (New Edition) 
p. 560 and following. 
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When the gods said this to Vishnu, he answered them, Why, do 1 
not know that my regulations are broken by that Asura ? flut what the 
great lord, the slayer of Tripura has done, he alone can undo : I cannot. 
And from him must proceed the overthrow of that wicked Daitya. You 
must make haste, provided I tell you an expedient ; and I will tell you one ; 
listen ! There is a heavenly abode of S'iva, named Siddhi^vara. There the 
god Siva is found ever manifest. And long ago that very god manifested 
to me and Prajdpati* his form as the flame-/m^a, and told me this secret. 
So come, let us go there and entreat him with asceticism : he will put an 
end to this affliction of the worlds.*’ When the god Vishnu had uttered 
this behest, they all went to Siddhisvara by means of two conveyances, the 
bird Garuda and the chariot of swans. That place is untouched by the 
calamities of old age, death, and sickness, and it is the home of unalloyed 
happiness, and in it beasts, birds, and trees are all of gold. There they 
worshipped the linga of S^iva, that exhibits in succession all his forms,t 
and is in succession of various jewels ; and then Vishnu, Brahma, Indra, 
and Byihaspati, all four, with their minds devoted to S'iva, proceeded to 
perform a severe course of asceticism in order to propitiate him. 

And in the meanwhile S^iva, propitiated by the severe asceticism of 
Chandraketu, bestowed a boon on that prince of the Vidyadharas, “ Rise up, 
king, a son shall be born to thee, who shall be a great hero, and shall slay 
in fight thy enemy Vidyuddhvaja ; he shall become incarnate among the 
human race by a curse, and shall render a service to the gods, and shall re- 
cover his position by virtue of the asceticism of Padmavati, the daughter of 
the king of the Gandharvas : and with her for a wife he shall be emperor 
over all the Vidyddharas for ten IcalpaB.^'X When the god bad granted 
this boon, ho disappeared, and Chandraketu went back to the world of the 
Wind-god with his wife. 

In the meanwhile S'iva was pleased with the severe asceticism of 
Vishnu and his companions in Siddhisvara, and he appeared to them in 
the linga and delighted them by the following speech, “ Rise up, afflict 
yourselves no longer ; I have been fully propitiated with self-torture by 
your partizan Chandraketu, the prince of the Vidyddharas. And he shall 
have a heroic son, sprung from a part of me, who shall soon slay in fight 
that Daitya Vidyuddhvaja. Then, in order that he may perform another 
service to the gods, he shall fall§ by a curse into the world of men, and 
the daughter of the Gandharva Padma^ekhara shall deliver him from that 

• A title of Brahmd, See Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, Vol. IV, p. 18. 

t For anyonya I read anydnya, but all the MSS. confirm Brockhaus's text. 

X The three India Office MS8. have daia kalpdn, 

^ 1 read cyutaij^ for eyutd. See Taranga 117, ^1. 152 and/. But all the India 
Office MSS, agree with Brockhaus’s text. The tale itself will justify my correctioa. 
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condition. And lie shall rule the Vidjadharas with that lady, who shall 
be an incarnation of a portion of Gauri, and shall be named Padmayati, 
for his consort and at last he shall come to me. So bear up for a little : 
this desire of yours is already as good as accomplished.’* When S'iva had " 
said this to Yishnu and his companions, he disappeared ; then Vishnu, 
Brahm^, Indra and Bpbaspati went, in high delight, back to the places 
from which they came. 

Then Muktavali the wife of that king of the Vidyadharas, named 
Chandraketu, became pregnant, and in time she brought forth a son, il- 
luminating the four quarters with his irresistible splendour,’’*' like the in- 
fant sun arisen to remove the oppression under which those ascetics were 
groaning. And as soon as he was born this voice was lieard from heaven, 

“ Chandraketu, this son of thine shall slay the Asura Vidyuddhvaja, and 
know that he is to be by name Muktaphalaketu, the terror of his foes.” 

When the voice had said so much to the delighted Chandraketu, it 
ceased ; and a rain of flowers fell ; and Padmai^ekhara, and Indra, hearing 
what had taken place, came there, and the other gods, who were lurking 
concealed. Conversing to one another of the story of the boon of S1va, and 
having rejoiced thereat, they went to their own abodes. And Muktapha- 
laketu had all the sacraments performed for him, and gradually grew up ; 
and as he grew, the joy of the gods increased. 

Then, some time after the birth of his son, a daughter was born to 
Padma^ekhara, the supreme lord of the Gandharvas. And when she was 
born, a voice came from the air, Prince of the Gandharvas, this daughter 
of thine Padmdvati shall be the wife of that king of the Vidyddharas who 
shall be the foe of Vidyuddhvaja.” Then that maiden Padmavati gradually 
grew up, adorned with an overflowing effulgence of beauty, as if with bil- 
lowy nectar acquired by her being born in the world of the moon.f 

And that Muktaphalaketu, even when a child, was high-minded, and being 
always devoted to Siva, he performed asceticism, in the form of vows, fasts, 
and other penances. And once on a time, when he had fasted twelve days, 
and was absorbed in meditation, the adorable S^iva appeared to him, and said, 
“ I am pleased with this devotion of thine, so by my special favour 
the weapons, the sciences, and all the accomplishments shall manifest them- 
selves to thee. And receive from me this sword named Invincible,! by 
means of which thou shalt hold sovereign sway, unconquered by thy 
enemies.” When the god had said this, he gave him the sword and dis- 

• The word tejasd also means valour. 

t Literally “ the nectar-rayed one,” 

t Cp. Vol. I, p. 69 and Vol. II, p. 172, also Prym und Socin Syrischo Marchen, 
p. 206, and Silius Italicus I, 430, quoted by Prollor, Griechische Mythologio, II, 354. 
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appeared, and that prince at once became possessed of powerful weapons 
and great strength and courage. ^ 

Now, one day, about this time, that great A sura Vidyuddhvaja, being 
established in heaven, was disporting himself in the water of the heavenly 
Ganges. He saw the water of that stream flowing along brown with the 
pollen of flowers, and remarked that it was pervaded by the smell of the 
ichor of elephants, and troubled with waves. Then, puffed up with pride 
of his mighty arm, he said to his attendants, “ Go and see who is disport- 
ing himself in the water above me. When the A suras heard that, they 
went up the stream, and saw the bull of S'iva sporting in the water with 
the elephant of Indra. And they came back and said to that prince of 
the Daityas, King, the bull of S'iva has gone higher up the stream, and 
is amusing himself in the water with Airavana ; so this water is full of his 
garlands and of the ichor of Airavana.” When that Asura heard this, he 
was wroth, in his arrogance making light of Rudra, and infatuated by the 
full ripening of his own evil deeds he said to his followers, “ Go and bring 
that bull and Airavana here bound.” Those Asuras went there, and tried 
to capture them, and thereupon the bull and elephant ran upon them in 
wrath and slew most of them. And those who escaped from the slaughter 
went and told Vidyuddhvaja ; and ho was angry, and sent a very great 
force of Asuras against those two animals. And those two trampled to 
death that army, upon which destruction came as the result of matured 
crime, and then the bull returned to Sflva, and the elephant to Indra. 

Then Indra heard about that proceeding of the Daitya’s from the 
guards, who followed Airavana to take care of him, and he concluded that 
the time of his enemy’s destruction had arrived, as he had treated with 
disrespect even the adorable Siva, He told that to Brahma, and then he 
united himself with the assembled forces of the gods, and the Vidyadharas, 
and his other allies ; and then he mounted the chief elephant of the gods, 
and set out to slay that enemy of his ; and on his departure S'acbi per- 
formed for him the usual ceremony to ensure good fortune. 


CHAPTER CXVI. 


Then Indra reached heaven and surrounded it with his forces, that 
were rendered confident by the favour of Siva, and had gained the suitable 
opportunity and the requisite strength. When Vidyuddhvaja saw that, 
he marched out with his army ready for battle ; but as he marched out 
evil omens manifested themselves to him ; lightning flashes struck his ban- 
ners, vultures circled above his head, the state- umbrellas were broken, and 
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jackals uttered boding Lowla.'*^ Disregarding these evil omens, nevertheless 
that Asura sallied forth ; and then there took place a mighty battle be- 
tween the gods and the Asuras. 

And Indra said to Chandraketu the king of the Vidyadharas, “Why 
has Muktaphalaketu not yet come ?” Then Chandraketu humbly made 
answer, “ When. I was marching out I was in such a hurry that I forgot 
to tell him ; but he is sure to hear of it, and will certainly follow me 
quickly.” When the king of the gods heard this, he quickly sent the 
dexterous charioteer of the Wind-god to bring the noble Muktaphalaketu. 
And his father Chandraketu sent with Indra’s messenger his own warder, 
with a force and a chariot, to summon him. 

But Muktaphalaketu, hearing that his father bad gone to battle with 
the Daityas, was eager to set out for that fight with his followers. Then 
be mounted his elephant of victory, and his mother performed for him the 
ceremony to ensure good fortune, and he set out from the world of the 
Wind, bearing the sword of S'iva. And when he had set out, a rain of 
flowers fell on him from heaven, and the gods beat their drums, and favour- 
ing breezes blew. And then the hosts of the gods, that had fled and hid 
themselves out of fear of Vidyuddhvaja, assembled and surrounded him. 
As he was marching along with that large army, he saw in his way a great 
temple of Parvati named Meghavana. His devotion to tu' goddess would 
not allow him to pass it without worshippingf ; so he got down from his 
elephant, and taking in his hand heavenly flowers, he proceeded to adore 
the goddess. 

Now it happened that, at that very time, Padmavati the daughter of 
Padma^ekhara the king of the Qandharvas, who had now grown up, had 
taken leave of her mother, who was engaged in austerities to bring good 


• See the note in Vol. I, p. 465, also p. 578, and Zimmer’s Alt-Indisches Lehen 
p. 60, Preller, Roraische Mythologie, pp. 102 and 103 ; the vultures will remind the 
English reader of Shakespeare’s Julius Cassar, V, I, 84 and ff. ; for the ominous import 
of lightning see Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities, Art. Hidcntal ; and Preller, Romis- 
che Mythologie, p. 172. There is a very similar passage in Achilles Tatius, Lib. V C. 8. 

oZv rrpo'fi\6o(ifV tSov dvpwv, olwvhs ylverai wovrjphs' KipKos Siutcwy r^v 

AfVKiirvTiu ' 7 raT<£(fo’€t T<p iTTcpf €is T^v K€^a,\^Vt See also Sir Thomas Browne s V iilgar 
Errors, Book V, Chapter 23, Soc. 1; Webster’s Duchess of Malfi, Act II, Sc, II. 

How superstitiously we mind our evils ! 

The throwing down salt, or crossing of a hare, 

Bleeding at nose, the stumbling of a horse, 

Or singing of a cricket, are of power 
To daunt whole man in us. 

t I tead iadanulldnghayan with MSS. Nos. 1882 and 2166 and the Sanskrit College 
MS. No. 3003 has anullmghaya, 
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fortune to her husband who had gone to war, and had come, with her atv 
tendant ladies, in a chariot, from the world of Indra, to that temple of 
Gauri, with the intention of performing asceticism in order to ensure suCr 
cess to her father in battle, and to the bridegroom on whom she bad set 
her heart. 

On the way one of her ladies said to her, “ You have not as yet any 
chosen lover, who might have gone to the war, and your mother is engaged 
in asceticism for the well-being of your father ; for whose sake, my friend, 
do you, a maiden, seek to perform asceticism ?” When Padmavati had 
been thus addressed by her friend on the way, she answered, “ My friend, 
a father is to maidens a divinity procuring all happiness ; moreover there 
has already been chosen for me a bridegroom of unecpialled excellence. 
That Muktaphalaketu, the son who has been born to the Vidyadhara king, 
in order that he may slay Vidyuddlivaja, has been destined for my husband 
by S'iva. This I heard from the mouth of my father, when questioned by 
my mother. And that ehosen bridegroom of mine has either gone, or 
certainly is going to battle : so I am about to propitiate with asceticism 
the holy Gauri, desiring victory for my future husband* as well as for my 
father.” 

When the princess said this, her attendant lady answered her, ” Then 
this exertion on your part, though directed towards an object still in 
the future, is right and proper; may your desire be aecomplished !” Just 
as her friend was saying this to her, the princess reached a large and 
beautiful lake in the neighbourhood of the temple of Gauri. It was 
covered all over with bright full-blown golden lotuses, and they seemed as 
if they were suffused with the beauty flowing forth from the lotus of her 
face. The Qandharva maiden went down into that lake, and gathered 
lotuses with which to worship Ambika, and was preparing to bathe, when 
two Uakshasis came that way, as all the Pakshasas were rushing to the 
battle between the gods and Asuras, eager for flesh. They had up-standing 
hair, yellow as the flames vomited forth from their mouths terrible with 
tusks, gigantic bodies black as smoke, and pendulous breasts and bellies. 
The moment that those wanderers of the night saw that Gandbarva princess, 
they swooped down upon her, and seiised her, and carried her .up towards 
the heaven. 

But the deity, that presided over her chariot, impeded the flight of 
those Kdkshasis, and her grieving retinue cried for help ; and while this 
was going on, Muktaphalaketu issued from the temple of the goddess, 
having performed his worship ; and hearing the lamentation, he came in 

* I read pati/us for pittfs with the three India Office MSS and the Sanskrit 
College MS. 
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riiat direction. When the great hero beheld Padindvati gleaming bright 
in the grasp that pair ot‘ Ildkshasis, looking like a (lash of lightning in 
the midst of a bank of black clouds, ho ran forward and delivered her, hurl- 
ing the Rakshasis senseless to earth by a blow from the flat of his hand. 
And he lookecl on that torrent river of the elixir of beauty, adorned with a 
waist charming with three wave-like wrinkles, who seemed to have been 
composed by the Creator of the essence of all beauty, when* he was full of 
the wonderful skill he had acquired by forming the nymphs of heaven. And 
the moment he looked on her, his senses were benumbed by love’s opiate, 
though he was strong of will ; and he remained for a moment motionless, 
as if painted in a picture. 

And Padmavati too, now that the alarm caused by the Rakshasis was at 
an end, at once recovered her spirits, and looked on the prince, who possessed 
a form that was a feast to the eyes of the world, and who was one fitted to 
madden womankind, and seemed to have been created by Fate by a blend- 
ing together in one body of the moon and the god of Love. Then, her face 
being cast down with shame, she said of her own accord to her friend, “ May 
good luck befall him ! I will depart hence, from the presence of a strange 
man.” 

Even while she was saying this, Muktaphalaketu said to her friend, 
“ What did this young lady say ?” And she answered, “ This lovely 
maiden bestowed a blessing on you, the saver of her life, and said to me, 
Come, let us depart from the presence of a strange man.” When Muk- 
tdpbalaketu heard this, he said to her with eager excitement, “ Who is she ? 
Whoso daughter is she ? To what man of great merit in a former life is 
she to be given in marriage ?*” 

When he addressed this question to the princess’s companion, she 
answered him, “ Fair sir, this my friend is the maiden named Padma- 
vati, the daughter of Padmusekhara the king of the Gandharvas, and STva 
has ordained that her husband is to be Muktaphalaketu, the son of Chandra- 
ketu, the darling of the world, the ally of Indra, the destined slayer of 
Vidyuddhvaja. Because she desires the victory for that future husband of 
hers and for her father in the battle now at hand, she has come to this tem- 
.ple of Gauri to perform asceticism.” 

When the followers of Chandraketu’s son heard this, they delighted 
the princess by exclaiming, “ Bravo ! here is that future husband of yours.” 
Then the princess and her lover had their hearts filled with joy at discover- 
ing one another, and they both thought, “ It is well that wo came here to- 
day,” and they continued casting loving .sidelong timid glances at one 
another ; and while they were thus engaged, the sound of drums was heard, 


♦ Tho India Office MSS. have kas/nai datld a , but the roaso is much the same. 



and then a liosfc appeared, and a chariot ^ith the wind-god,^ and tbtf 
warder of Chaudraketu coming quickly. f, 

Then the wind-god and the warder respectfully left the chariot, and 
went up to that Muktaphalaketu, and said to him, “ The king of the gods 
and your father Chaudraketu, who are in the field of battle, desire your 
presence ; so ascend this chariot, and come quickly.” Then the son of the 
Vidyddhara king, though fettered by love of Padmdvati, ascended the 
chariot with them, out of regard for the interests of his superiors. And 
putting on a heavenly suit of armourf sent by Indra, he set out quickly, 
often turning back his head to look at Padmavati. 

And Padmavati followed with her eyes, as long as he was in sight, 
that hero, who with one blow from the flat of his hand had slain the two 
Rdkshasis, and with him ever in her thoughts, she bathed and worshipped 
S^vaand Parvati, and from that time foith kept ^^crforniing asceticism in 
that very place, to ensure his success. 

And Muktaphalaketu, still thinking on his sight of her, which was 
auspicious and portended victory, reached the place where the battle wae 
going on between the gods and Asuras. And when they saw that hero 
arrive well-armed and accompanied by a force, all the great Asuras rushed 
to attack him. But the hero cut their heads to pieces with a rain of arrows, 
and made with them an offering to the gods of the cardinal points, by way 
of inaugurating the feast of battle. 

But Vidyuddhvaja, seeing his army being slain by that Muktaphala- 
ketu, himself rushed in wrath to attack him. And when he smote with 
arrows that Daitya, as he cauie on, the whole army of the Asuras rushed 
upon him from every quarter. When Indra saw that, he at once attacked 
the army of the Duityas, with the Siddhas, Gandharvas, Yidyadharas, and 
gods at his back, 

Then a confused battle arose, with dint of arrow, javelin, lance, mace 
and axe, costing the lives of countless soldiers ; rivers of blood flowed 
along, with the bodies of elephants and horses for alligators, with the 
pearls from the heads of elephantsj for sands, and with the heads of 
heroes for stones. That feast of battle delighted the flesh -loving demons^ 
who, drunk with blood instead of wine, were dancing with the palpitating 
trunks. The fortune of victory of the gods and Asuras in that sea of 

* It appears from> the beginning of the chapter that this was the charioteer of 
Vayu the chief god of the Wind. In Chapter 1 16, s’l. 67, the wind- gods are opposed to 
the Baityas, B. and R. identify these wind-gods with the Maruts, s.v. V6yu. 

f Dr. Kern corrects havachanatn to Icavacham, The latter word is found in the 
three India Office MSS. and the Sanskrit College MS. 

X 1 read maule^a for mauUka. The three India Office MSS, and the Sanskrit Col- 
lege MS have mauktika. 
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twittle, swayed hither and thither from time to time, fluctuating like a 
tide-wave. And in this way the fight went on for twenty-four days, 
watched by Siva, Visluiu, and Brahma, who were present in their chariots. 

And at the end of the twenty-fifth day a series of single combats was 
taking place between the principal warriors of both armies along the 
greater part of the line of fight. And then a duel began between the noble 
Muktdphalaketu, and Vidyuddhvaja, the former in a chariot, the latter on 
an elephant. Muktaphalaketu repelled the weapon of darkness with the 
weapon of the sun, the weapon of cold with the weapon of heat, the rock- 
weapon with the thunderbolt- weapon, the serpent- weapon with the weapon 
of Garuda, and then he slew the elephant-driver of that Asura with one 
arrow, and his elephant with another. Then Vidyuddhvaja mounted a 
chariot, and Muktaphalaketu killed the charioteer and the horses. Then 
Vidyuddhvaja took refuge in magic. He ascended into the sky invisible 
with his whole army, and rained stones and weapons on all sides of the 
army of the gods. And as for the impenetrable net of arrows which 
Muktdphalakhetu threw around it, that Daitya consumed it with showers 
of fire. 

Then Muktaphalaketu sent against that enemy and his followers the 
weapon of Brahma, which was capable of destroying the whole world, after 
be had pronounced over it the appropriate spells. That weap on killed the 
great Asura Vidyuddhvaja and his army, and they fell down dead from the 
sky. And the rest, namely, Vidyuddhvaja’s son and his followers, and 
Vajradanshtra and his crew fled in fear to the bottom of Rasatala.** 

And then the gods from heaven exclaimed, Bravo ! Bravo and 
they honoured the noble Muktdphalaketu with a rain of flowers. Then 
Indra, having recovered his sway, as his enemy was slain, entered heaven^ 
and there was great rejoicing in the three worlds. And Prajapatif himself 
came there, making S'achi precede him, and fastened a splendid crest-jewel 
on the head of Muktaphalaketu. And Indra took the chain from his own 
neck, and placed it on the neck of that victorious prince, who had restored 
his kingdom to him. And he made him sit on a throne equal in all re- 
spects to his own ; and the gods, fullj of joy, bestowed upon him various 
blessings. And Indra sent on his warder to the city of the Asura Vidyud- 
dhvaja, and took possession of it in addition to his own city, with the in- 
tention of bestowing it on Muktaphalaketu, when a fitting time presented 
itself. 


♦ One of the seven hells, (not places of torment), 
t A title of Brahma 

f But the three India Office MSS. read ghkrnnd for purna. It could, I suppose, 
mean, ** reeling with joy.’* The Sanskrit College MS. has pv.t vva. 
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yrhen the Gandharva Padmasokhara, wishing to bestow Padmdvati dii 
that prince, looked meaningly at the face of the Dispo^^r. And the 
Disposer, knowing what was in his heart, said to that prince of the Gan- 
dharvas, “ There is still a service remaining to be done, so vvait a little.” 
Then there took place the ti’iumphal feast of Indra, with the songs of Hah^ 
and Huhu, and the dances of Kambha and others, which they accompanied 
with their own voices. And when the Disposer had witnessed the festive 
rejoicing, he departed, and Indra honoured the Lokapalas and dismissed 
them to their several stations.* And after honouiing that Gandharva 
monarch Padma^ekhara and his train, he dismissed them to their own Gan- 
dharva city. And Indra, after treating witli the utmost respect the noble 
Muktaphalaketu and Cluuidrakotu, sent them to their own Vidyadhara city 
to enjoy themselves. And then Muktaphalaketu, having destroyed the 
plague of the universe, returned to his palace, accompanied by his father, 
and followed by many Vidyadhara kings. And on account of the prince 
having returned victorious with his father, after a long absence, that city 
displayed its joy, being adorned with splendid jewels, and garlanded with 
flags. And his father Chandraketu at once bestowed gifts on all his 
servants and relations, and kept high festival in the city for the triumph 
of his son, showering wealth on it, as a cloud showers water. But Mukta- 
phalaketu, though he had gained glory by conquering Vidyuddhvaja, 
derived no satisfaction from his enjoyments without Padmavati. However, 
being comforted in soul by a friend named Samyata, who reminded him of 
the decree of S'iva, and consoling topics of that kind, he managed, though 
with difficulty, to get through those days. 


CHAPTER CXVII. 


In the meanwliile, that king of the Gandharvas, Padmasokhara, re- 
entered his city, celebrating a splendid triumpli ; and hearing from his 
wife that his daughter Padmavati had porformed asceticism in the .temple 
of Gauri, to procure for him victory, he summoned her. And when his 
daughter came, emaciated with asceticism and separation from her lover, 

* The Lokapdlas are the guardians of the four cardinal and four intermediate 
points of the compass. They appear to he usually reckoned as Indra, guardian of the 
East, Agni of the South-East, Varuna of the West, Yama of the South, Sdrya of 
the South-West, Pavana or Vayu of the North-West, Kuvera of the North, Soma or 
Chandra of the North-East, Some substitute Niryiti for Surya and Rani or Prithivi 
for Soma. 
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tnd fell afc liis feet, her his blessing, and said to her, Dear girl, 

for my sake^you bM endured great hardship in the form of penance, so 
obtain quickly for a hlSband the noble Muktaphalaketn, the son of the 
king of tbe^ VidWj^Saras, the slayer of Vidyuddhvaja, the victorious pro- 
tector of the woMi who has been appointed to marry you by S'iva him- 
self/’ % 

When her fatlnjjf’ said this to her, she remained with face fixed on the 
ground, and then he/^othor Kuvalayavati said to him, “ How, my husband, 
was so terrible an /‘w8ra, that filled the three worlds with consternation, slain 
by that prince in fieH ?” When the king heard that, he described to her 
the valour of tha’^ibVince, and the battle between the gods and Asuras. 
Then Padm^vati’s|^'Wa\){inion, whose name was Manoharika, described the 
easy manner in i,/youi| ho slew tiie two lUkshasis. Then the king and 
queen, finding oig'a suijhe and their daughter had met and fallen in love, 
were pleasecb-* oeauty,!, “What could those Itakshasis do against one, who 
swallowe^Jman and wiffmy of the Asuras, as Agastya swallowed the sea ?” 
Then jjrfs quite love blazed up more violently, being fanned 

by tith to be attairj gq^iover’s surpassing courage, as by a breeze. 

Then the r left her parents’ presence, and immediately as- 

cended in eager ^ ‘'^ing a jewelled terrace in the women’s a])artments, 
which had pillars of .precious stone standing in it, and lal-ticcs of pearl 
fastened to them, and had ])laccd on its pavement, of costly mosaic, luxu- 
rious couches and splendid thrones, and was rendered still more delightful 
by means of the various enjoyments which there i:)rosented themselves as 
soon as thought of. Even when there, she was exceedingly tortured with 
the fire of separation. And she saw from the top of this tiuTaco a mag- 
nificent heavenly garden, planted with trees and creepers of gold, and full 
of hundreds of tanks adorned with costly stone. And when she saw it, 
she said to herself, “Wonderful! This splendid city of ours is more 
beautiful even than the world of the moon in which I was born. And yet 
I have not explored this city which is the very crest-jewel of the Himalayas, 
in which there is such a splendid suburban garden excelling Nanclana. So 
I will go into this lovely shrubbery, cool with the shade of trees, and alleviate 
a little the scorching of the fires of separation.” 

After the young maiden had gone through these reflections, she dex- 
terously managed to descend slowly from the terrace alone, and prepared to 
go to that city garden. And as she could not go on foot, she was carried 
there by some birds that were brought to her by her power, and served as 
her conveyance. When she reached the gardeti, she sat in an arbour 
formed of plantains growing together, on a carpet of flowers, with heavenly 
singing and music sounding in her ears. And even there she did not ob- 
tain relief, and her passion did not abate ; on the contrary, the fire of her 
love iucreased still more, as she was separated from her beloved. 
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Then in her longing she was eager to behold i 

only inapidure,soby her magic power she one. tr-'lfli 

tablet for painting and colour-pencils. And she said. , « , 

. ft. T^• • LI i. 1 moned ior herselr a 

ing even the Disposer is unable to create a second^ , iT ^ 

r ..... .K- .r J" “Consider- ■ 


1 tny^ beloved, how, 


can I, reed* in hand, produce a worthy likeness of hi 
will paint him as well as I can for my own consolSjl' "iJeverthele 
through these reflections she proceeded to paint him o?^^ „ ! 

she was thus engaged, her confidante Manoharikd, wV ‘ 

, , . 1 i.ii£ tablet, and whi e 

at not seeing her, came to that place to look tor her, ; i t i . 

the princess, and saw her languishing alone in the 


her painting-tablet in her hand. She said to herselfi 


She stood behind 
^/er of creepers, with 
I will just see now 


jss’s confidante re- 


tears, 
painting. 

gfc»r 


what the princess is doing here alone.” So the 
mained there concealed. 

And then Padmavati, with her lotus-like 
began to address in the following words her belc 

When thou didst slay the formidable Asuras and de«' 
it that thou dost not deliver me from my woe, thou 
ing to me at any rate ? To one whose merits in ftowed 
even a wishing-tree is ungenerous, even Buddha is w|city^ 'in compassion, 
and even gold becomes a stone. Thou knovvest poTthe fever of love, and 
canst not comprehend my pain ; what could the poor archer Love, whose 
arrows are but flowers, do against one whom the Daityas found invincible ? 
But what am I saying ? Truly Fate is adverse to me, for Fate stops my 
eyes with tears, and will not allow me to behold thee for long together, 
even in a picture.” When the princess had said this, she began to weep 
with teardrops that were so large that it appeared as if her necklace were 
broken, and great pearls were falling from it. 

At that moment her friend Manoharika advanced towards her, and 
the princess concealed the picture and said to her, “ My friend, I have not, 
seen you for ever so long ; where have you been ?” When Manohar^ 
heard this, she laughed and said, ‘‘ I have been wandering about, my friemr, ' 
for a long time to look for you j so, why do you hide the picture ? I saw' 
a moment ago a wonderful picture.”! 

(\When Padmdvati’s friend said this to her, she seized her hand, and 
said 10 her with a face cast down from shame, and a voice choked with 
tears, My friend, you knew it all long ago ; why should I try to conceal 
it The fact is, that prince, though on that occasion, in the sacred 


* The reed was no doubt used as a brush or pencil. The Sanskrit College MS. 
reads uikanfhd’Samapdnir aham katham. 

t The three India Office MSS. read atha iruiam^ which, I suppose, means, “ aod I 
heard something too.*’ 

:t This line in Brockhaus’s text is unmetrical. Nos. 1382 and 3003 read km m 
gihyaUy No. 2106 has m ^or nu. 
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enclosure of Gauri, he delivered me from the terrible fire of the Rakshasi's 
wrath, plunged me nevertheless in the fire of love, with its intolerable flame 
of separation.^ So I do not know, wliere to go, whom to speak to, what to 
do, or what expedient I must have recourse to, since my heart is fixed on 
one hard to olatain.” 

When the princess said this, her friend answered her, My dear, this 
attachment of your mind is quite becoming and suitable ; your union 
would certainly be to the enhancement of one another’s beauty, as the 
union of the digit of the new moon with the hair of S'iva matted into the 
form of a diadem. And do not be despondent about this matter : of a 
truth he will not be able to live without you ; did you not see that he was 
affected in the same way as yourself ? Even women, who see you,’’*' are so 
much in love with your beauty that they desire to become men ; so what 
man would not be a suitor for your hand ? Much more will he be, who is 
equal to you in beauty. Do you suppose that S'iva, who declared that you 
should be man and wife, can say what is false ? However, what afflicted 
one feels quite patient about an object much desired, even though it 
is soon to be attained ? So cheer up I He will soon become your hus^ 
band. It is not hard for you to win any husband, but all men must 
feel that you are a prize hard to win.** 

When the princess’s attendant said this to her, she ai swered her, 
** My friend, though I know all this, what am I to do ? My heart cannot 
endure to remain for a moment without that lord of my life, to whom it is 
devoted, and Cupid will not bear to be trifled with any further. For when 
I think of him, my mind is immediately ref reshed, f but my limbs burn, 
and my breath seems to leave my body with glowing heat,” 

Even as the princess was saying this, she, being soft as a flower, fell 
fainting with distraction into the arms of that friend of hers. Then her 
weeping friend gradually brought her round by sprinkling her witli water 
and fanning her with plantain-leaves. Her friend employed with her the 
usual remedies of a necklace and bracelet of lotus- fibres, a moist anointing 
with sandal-wood unguent, and a bed of lotus-leaves ; but these contracted 
heat by coming in contact with her body, and seemed by their heating 
and withering to feel the same pain as she felt. 

Then Padmavati, in her agitation, said to that friend, “ Why do you 
weary yourself in vain ? My suffering cannot be alleviated in this way. 
It would be a happy thing, if you would take the only step likely to aU 
leviate it.” When she said this in her pain, her friend answered her, 

* I adopt Dr. Kern’s conjecture of ymn for yd. It is coufirmod by the three 
India Office MSS. and by the Sanskrit College AIS. 

t This moaning is assigned by Bohtlingk and Uoth to the word turudli in this pas- 
sage. 
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“ Wliat would not I do for your sake ? Tell me, my friend, what that 
step is.” j 

When the princess heard this, she said with difficulty, ?.s if ashamed, 
“ Go, my dear friend, and bring my beloved here quickly ; foi^ in no other 
way can my suffering be allayed, and my father will not be angry ; on the 
contrary, as soon as he comes here, he will give me to him.’* When her 
friend heard that, she said to her in a tone of decision, “If it be so, recover 
your self-command. This is but a little matter. Here am I, ray friend, 
setting out for Chandrapura the famous and splendid city of Chandraketu 
the king of the Vidyadharas, the father of your beloved, to bring your be- 
loved to you. Be comforted ! What is the use of grief?” 

When the princess had been thus comforted by Manoharikd, sh^ said, 
“Then rise up, my friend, may your journey be prosperous ! Go at once ! 
And you must say courteously from me to that heroic lord of my life, who 
delivered the three worlds, ‘When you delivered me so triumphantly in 
that temple of Gauri from the danger of the Kakshasis, how is that you 
do not deliver me now, when I am being slain by the god Cupid, the de- 
stroyer of women ? Tell me, my lord, what kind of virtue is this in per- 
sons like yourself able to deliver* the worlds — to neglect in calamity one 
whom you formerly saved, though she is devoted to you.’* This is what 
you must say, auspicious one, or something to this effect as your own wisdom 
may direct.” When Padmavati had said this, she sent that friend on her 
errand. And she mounted a bird which her magic knowledge brought 
to her, to carry her, and set out for that city of the Vidyadharas. 

And then Padmavati, having to a certain extent recovered her spirits 
by hope, took the painting-tablet, and entered the palace of her father. 
There she went into her own apartment surrounded by her servants, and 
bathed and worshipped Siva with intense devotion, and thus prayed to him, 
“ Holy one, without thy favouring consent no wish, great or small, is 
fulfilled for any one in these three worlds. So if thou wilt noLgive me for 
a husband that noble son of the emi)eror of the VidyadharasTon whom I 
have set my heart, I will abandon my body in front of thy image.” 

When she addressed this prayer to Sdva, her attendants were filled 
with grief and astonishment, and said to her, “ Why do you speak thus, 
princess, regardless of your body’s weal ? Is there anything in these three 
worlds difficult for you to obtain ? Even Buddha would forget his self- 
restraint, if loved by you. So ho must bo a man of exceptional merit 
whom you thus love.” When the princess heard this, carried away by 
the thought of his virtues, she said, “ How can I help loving him, who is 
the only refuge of Iiidra and the rest of the gods, who alpine destroyed the 

* I follow MSS. Nos. 3003 and 2166 which QivQjano' nmhuo^pu 
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Uvmy of the Apuras, as the sun destroys the darkness, and who saved my 
life P” Saying such things, she remained there full of longing, engaged in 
conversationVibout her beloved with her confidential attendants. 

In tlie^ meanwhile her friend Manoharikd, travelling at full speed, 
reached Chandrapura, that city of the king of the Vidyadharas ; which 
Vi^vakarman made wonderful, and of unparalleled magnificence, as if dis- 
satisfied with the city of the gods, though of that also he was the architect. 
There she searched for Muktaphalaketu, but could not find him, and then, 
riding on her bird, she went to the garden belonging to that city. She 
derived much pleasure from looking at that garden, the magic splendour of, 
which was inconceivable ; the trees of which were of glittering jewels, and 
had this peculiarity that one tree produced a great many flowers of different 
kinds ; which was rendered charming by the blending of the notes of 
various birds with the sound of heavenly songs ; and which was full of 
many slabs of precious stone. 

And then, various gardeners, in the form of birds, saw her, and came 
up to her, speaking with articulate voice, and addressing her kindly, and 
they invited her to sit down on a slab of emerald at the foot of a pdrijdta' 
tree, and when she was seated, served her witii appropriate luxuries. And 
she received that attention gratefully, and said to herself, ‘‘ Wonderful 
are the magic splendours of the princes of the Vidyadharas, since they 
possess such a garden in which enjoyments present themselves unlooked 
for, in which the servants are birds, and the nymphs of heaven keep up a 
perpetual concert.” When she had said this to herself, she questioned 
those attendants, and at last, searching about, she found a thicket of 
pdrijdta and other trees of the kind, and in it she saw Muktaphalaketu 
appearing to be ill,* lying on a bed of flowers sprinkled with sandal-wood 
juice. And she recognized him, as she had become acquainted with him 
in the hermitage of Gauri, and she said to herself, “ Let mo see what his 
illness is, to t he is lying here concealed.” 

In thTmeanwhile Muktaphalaketu began to say to bis friend Samya* 
taka, who was attempting to restore him with ice, and sandal- wood, and fan- 
ning, “ Surely this god of love has placed hot coals in the ice for me, and in 
the sandal- wood juice a flame of chaff, and in the air of the fan a fire as of 
a burning forest, since he produces a scorching glow on every side of me, 
who am tortured with separation. So why, my friend, do you weary 
yourself in vain ? In this garden, which surpasses Nandana, even the 
^ delightful songs and dances and other sports of heavenly nymphs afflict 
/ my soul. And without Padraavati, the lotus-faced, the daughter of Pad- 

♦ Bohtlingk and Roth consider that sdhil^ah^ is the tiue reading. One MS. 
certainly has y and I think probably the others. 
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ma^ekhara, this fever produced by the arrows of love cannot be alleviated. 
But 1 do not dare to say this, and I do not find a refuge in an^ one ; indeed 
I know only of one expedient for obtaining her. I will go to the temple of 
Gauri, where I saw my beloved, and where she tore out my hjart with the 
arrows of her sidelong glances, and carried it away. There S'iva, who is 
united with the daughter of the king of mountains, will, when propitiated 
with penance, shew me how to become united with my beloved.” 

When the prince had said this, he was preparing to rise up, and then 
Manoharika, being much pleased, shewed herself ; and Saipyataka, de- 
lighted, said to that prince, “ My friend, you are in luck ; your desire is 
accomplished. Look ! here is that beloved’s female attendant come to 
you. I beheld her at the side of the princess in the hermitage of the 
goddess Ambika.” Then the prince, beholding the friend of his beloved, 
was in a strange state, a state full of the bursting forth of joy, astonish* 
ment, and longing. And when she came near him, a rain of nectar to his 
eyes, he made her sit by his side, and asked her about the health of his 
beloved. 


Then she gave him this answer, ‘‘ No doubt my friend will be well 
enough, when you become her husband ; but at present she is afflicted. 
For ever since she saw you, and you robbed her of her heart, she has been 
despondent, and neither hears nor sees. The maiden has left off her neck- 
lace, and wears a chain of lotus-fibres ; and has abandoned her couch, and 
rolls on a bed of lotus-leaves. Best of conquerors, I tell you, her limbs, 
now white with the sandal- wood juice which is drying up with their heat, 
seem laughingly* to say, ‘That very maiden, who formerly was too bashful 
to endure the mention of a loverf, is now reduced to this sad condition by 
being separated from her dear, one.’ And she sends you this message.” 
Having said so much, Manoharika recited the two verses which Padmavati 
liad put into her mouth. 


When Muktdphalaketu heard all that, his pain deputed, and he 
joyfully welcomed Manoharika, and said to her, “ This my mind has been 
irrigated by your speech, as by nectar, and is refreshed ; and I have re- 
covered my spirits, and got rid of my languor : my good deeds in a former 
life have to-day borne fruit, in that that daughter of the Gandharva kin. is 
so well-disposed towards me. But, though I might possibly be able to end’ure 
the agony of separation, how could that lady, whose body is as delicate as a 
* rmAa-flower, endure it ? So I will go to that very hermitage of Gauri • 
and do you bring your friend there, in order that we may meet at once’ 


y tne canons of Hindu rhetoric a smile is white. Hence this 


College MS, give na. 
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And go quickly, auspicious one, and comfort your friend, and give her 
this crest-jewel, wliiclk puts a stop to all grief, which the Self-existent gave 
me, when pieced with me. And this necklaca, which Indra gave me, is 
a present for yourself.” When the prince had said this, he gave her the 
crest-jewel from his head, and he took the necklace from his neck, and put 
it on hers. 

Then Manoharika was delighted, and she bowed before him, and set 
out, mounted on her bird, to find her friend Padmavati. And Muktapha- 
laketu, his languor having been removed by delight, quickly entered his own 
city with Samyataka. 

And Manoharika, when she came into the presence of Padmavati, 
told her of the love-pain of her beloved, as she had witnessed it, and repeat- 
ed to her his speech, sweet and tender with affection, as she had heard it ; and 
told her of the arrangement to meet her in the hermitage of Gauri, which 
he had made, and then gave her the crest-jewel which he had sent, and 
shewed her tlie chain which he had given herself as a present. Then Pad- 
mavati embraced and honoured that friend of hers who had been so suc- 
cessful ; and forgot that pain of the fire of love which had tortured her 
before, and she fastened that crest- jewel on her head, as if it were joy, and 
began to prepare to go to the wood of Gauri. 

In the meanwhile it happened that a hermit, of the name of Tapo- 
dhana, came to that grove of Gauri, with his pupil, named Dridhavrata. 
And while there, the hermit said to his pupil Dridhavrata, “ I will engage 
in contemplation for a time in this heavenly garden. You must remain at 
the gate, and not lot any one in, and after I have finished my con- 
templation, I will worship Parvati.” When the hermit had said this, he 
placed that pupil at the gate of tlie garden, and began to engage in con- 
templation under a ]pdrijdta-U'QQ, After he rose up from his contempla- 
tion, he went into the temple to worship Ambika, but he did not tell his 
pupil, who ^s at the gate of the garden. 

And in the meanwhile Muktaphalaketu came there adorned, with 
Saipyataka, mounted on a heavenly camel. And as he was about to enter 
that garden, that pupil of the hermit forbade him, saying, “ Do not do so ! 
My spiritual superior is engaged in contemplation within.” But the prince, 
longing to see his beloved, said to himself, “ The area of this garden is 
extensive, and it is possible that she may have arrived and may be some- 
■ where within it, whereas the hermit is only in one corner of it.” So he got 
♦ out of sight of that hermit’s pupil, and with his friend entered the garden 
' by flying through the air. 

And while he was looking about, the hermit’s pupil came in to see if 
bis spiritual superior had completed his meditation. He could not see 
his superior there, but he did see the noble Muktaphalaketu with his 
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friend, who had entered the garden by a way by which it was not meant to bo 
entered. Then that pupil of the hermit cursed the prince in his anger, 
saying to him, “As you have interrupted the meditation (# my spiritual 
guide, and driven him away, go with your friend to the worl(^ of men on 
account of this disrespect.” After he had pronounced this curse, he went 
in search of bis superior. But Muktaphalaketu was thrown into great 
despondency by this curse having fallen on him like a thunderbolt, when 
Ills desire was on the point of being fulfilled. And in the meanwhile, 
Padmavati, eager to meet her beloved, came mounted on a bird, with 
Manoharika and her other attendants. And when the prince saw that 
lady, who had come to meet him of her own accord, but was now separated 
from him by a curse, he was reduced to a painful frame of mind in which 
sorrow and joy were blended. And at that very moment Padmavati’s right 
eye throbbed, boding evil fortune, and her heart fluttered. Then the princess, 
seeing that her lover was despondent, thought that he might be annoyed 
because she had not come before he did, and approached him with an 
affectionate manner. Then the prince said to her, “ My beloved, our 
desire, though on the point of fulfilment, has been again baffled by Fate.” 
She said excitedly, “ Alas ! how baffled ?” And then the prince told her how 
the curse was pronounced on him. 

Then they all went, in their despondency, to entreat the hermit, who 
was the spiritual guide of him who inflicted the curse, and was now in the 
temple of the goddess, to fix an end to the curse. When the great hermit, 
who possessed supernatural insight, saw them approach in humble guise, he 
said with a kind manner to Muktaphalaketu, “ You have been cursed by 
this fool who acted rashly before he had reflected however you have not 
done me any harm, since I rose up of myself. And this curse can only 
be an instrument, not the real reason of your change ; in truth you have 
in your mortal condition to do the gods a .service. You shall come in the 
course of destiny to behold this Padmavati, and sick with love, you shall 
abandon your mortal body, and be quickly released from your curse. And 
you shall recover this lady of your life, Avearing the same body tliat she wears 
now; for being a deliverer of the universe, you do not deserve to lie long under 
a curse. And the cause of all this that has befallen you is the slight stain of 
unrighteousness which attaches to you, on account of your having slain 
witli that weapon of Brahma, which you employed, old men and children.” 

When Padmavati heard this, she said, with tears in her eyes, to that 
sage, “Holy Sir, let me now liave the same lot as my future husband ! I 
shall not be able to live for a moment without him.” When Padmavati 

^ Bere MSS, Nos. 3003 and 2166 and the Sanskrit Collego MS. read (ipTBlcshdp^t* 
vakdrind, the nominative case of which word is found in Tarauga 64, slokas 20 and 26. 
No. 18y2 has aprekshydjpurcakdri^d. 
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made this request, the hermit said to her, ‘*This cannot be : do you remain 
here for the present engaged in asceticism, in order that he may bo quickly 
delivered from^is curse, and may marry you. And then, as the consort 
of that Muk^taphalaketu, you shall rule the Vidyadharas and Asuras for 
ten kalpas. And while you are performing asceticism, this crest-jewel, 
which he gave you, shall protect you ; for it is of great efficacy, having 
sprung from the water-pot of the Disposer.” 

When the hermit, possessing divine insight, had said this to Padra4- 
vati, Muktdphalaketu, bending low, addressed this prayer to him, “Holy 
Sir, may my faith in S'iva be unwavering during my life as a man, and 
may my mind never be inclined to any lady but Padmavati.” The hermit 
replied, “So let it be!” and then Padmavati, sorely grieved, pronounced 
on that pupil, whose fault had entailed these misfortunes, the following 
curse, “ Since you cursed in your folly my destined husband, you shall be 
a vehicle for him to ride on in bis human condition, possessing the property 
of going with a wish and changing your shape at will.” When the pupil 
had been thus cursed, he was despondent, and then the hermit Tapodhana 
disappeared with him. 

Then Muktaphalaketu said to Padmavati, “ I will now go to my city, 
and see what will happen to me there.” When Padmavati heard this, 
being terrified at separation, she at once fell on the earth with all her 
ornaments, as a creeper, broken by the wind, falls with all its flowers. 
And Muktaphalaketu comforted, as well as he could, his crying love, and 
departed with bis friend, frequently turning round his eyes to look at 
her. And after he was gone, Padmavati was much grieved, and weeping, 
said to her friend Manoharika, who tried to comfort her, “ My friend, I am 
certain that I saw the goddess Parvati to-day in a dream, and she was about 
to throw a garland of lotuses round my neck, when she said, ‘ Never mind ! 
I will give it you on some future occasion,’ and desisted from her inten- 
tion. So I understand that she wished in this way to let me know that 
my union with my beloved would be hindered.” When she was mourn- 
ing in this way over what had occurred, her friend said to her, “ This 
dream was no doubt sent to you when you say, by the goddess, in order to 
comfort you. And the hermit said the very same to you, and the gods have 
clearly thus ordained : so, be of good cheer, you will soon be reunited with 
your beloved.” 

This and other speeches from her friend, and the magic efficacy of the 
crest-jewel made Padmavati recover her self-command, and she remained 
there in the hermitage of Gauri. And she performed asceticism, worship- 
ping there S^iva and Pdrvati, three times a day, and also the picture of her 
beloved, which she had brought from her own city, looking upon it as the 
image of a divinity. Her parents, hearing what had taken place, came to 
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Ler in tears, and tried to prevent her, saying, “ Do not uselessly fatigue 
yourself with penance, to bring about a desired end, which will anyhow take 
place.” But she said to thegfi, “ How could I live here miW any comfort, 
now that the husband recently appointed for me by the god has fallen 
into misery owing to a curse ? For to ladies of good family a husband is 
a god. And no doubt, this calamity may soon be brought to an end by 
austerities, and S'iva may be propitiated, and then I may be reunited with 
my beloved, for there is nothing* that austerities cannot accomplish.” 
"When Padmavati had said this with firm resolution, her mother Kuvalaya- 
vali said to her father the king, “ King, let her perform this severe as- 
ceticism ! Why trouble her further on false grounds ? This is appointed 
for her by destiny : there is a reason for it ; listen. Long ago, in the 
city of S'iva, the daughter of the king of the Siddhas, named Dcvaprabha, 
was performing a very severe penance, in order to obtain the husband 
she desired. Now my daughter Padmavati had gone there with me to visit 
the shrine of the god, and she went up to the Siddha maiden and laughed 
at her, saying, ‘ Are you not ashamed to practise austerities in order to 
obtain a husband ?’. Tiien the Siddha maiden cursed her in her rage, 
saying, ‘ Fool ! your laughter proceeds from childishness ; you also shall 
perform painful austerities to your heart’s content to obtain a husband.’ 
Accordingly she must of necessity endure the misery which the curse 
of the Siddha maiden has entailed ; who can alter that ? So let her do 
what she is doing ?” When the queen had said this to the king of the 
Gandharvas, he took leave at last, though reluctantly, of his daugliter, 
who bowed at his feet, and went to bis own city. And Padmdvati 
remained in that hermitage of Parvati, intent on religious observances 
and prayers, and every day she went through the air and worshipped 
that Siddhisvara, that was worshipped by Brahma and the other gods, of 
which S^iva had told her in a dream. 


CHAPTER CXVIII. 


While Padmavati was engaged in asceticism, in order tiiat she might 
be reunited to Muktaphalaketu, the son of the emperor of the Vidyadharas, 
that prince, feeling that his descent into the world of men was nigh at 
hand owing to the curse of the Brahman, in his fear, fled to S'iva as a re- 
fuge. 


. • Two of the India Office MSS. and the Sanskrit College MS. insert before 
tapasdm, 



And while be was worshipping S'iva, he heard a voice issue from the 
inner cell of hi3 temple, ‘‘ Fear not, for thou shalt not have to endure 
misery while ’hwolling in the womb, and Hiou shalt not have to suffer 
during thy lif^ as a mortal, nor shalt thou long remain in that condition.* 
Thou shalt be born as a strong and valorous prince. Thou shalt ob*tain from 
the hermit Tapodhana the control of all weapons, and my Gana named 
Kinkara shall be thy younger brother. With his help thou shalt conquer 
thy enemies, and accomplish the required service for the gods, and thou 
shalt be reunited with Padmavati and rule the Vidyadharas.” When that 
prince had heard this voice, ho conceived hope, and remained waiting 
for the ripening, so to speak, of the fruit of the curse pronounced upon 
him. 

At this point of my story there was a city in the eastern region named 
Devasabha, that surpassed in splendour the court of the gods. In it there 
lived a universal monarch named Merudhvaja, the comrade of Indra when 
war arose between the gods and Asuras. That great-hearted prince was 
greedy of glory, not of the goods of others ; his sword was sharp, but not 
his punishments ; he feared sin, but not his enemy. His brows were some- 
times curved in anger, but thei’e was no crookedness in his heart. His arm 
was hard, where it was marked with the horny thickening produced by 
the bowstring, but there was no hardness in his speech. He spared his 
helpless enemies in battle, but he did not exhibit any mean parsimony 
with regard to his treasure ;t he took pleasure in virtuous deeds and 
not in women. 

That king had always two anxieties in his heart, the first was that not 
even one son was as yet born to him, the second was that the Asuras, who 
escaped from the slaughter in the great Gght long ago between the gods and 
Asuras, and fled to Patala, kept continually sallying out to a distance 
from it, and treacherously destroying holy places, temples, and hermitages 
in his land, and then retiring into Fatala again ; and the king could not 
catch them, as they could move through the air as well as through Patala } 
that afflicted the brave monarch, though he had no rivals upon earth. 

It happened that once, when he was afflicted with these anxieties, he 
went to the assembly of the gods, on the day of the full moon in the month 
Chaitra, in Indra’s splendid chariot, which he sent to fetch him ; for Indra 
always held a general assembly in the early part of that day, and king Meru- 
dhviija always went to it in his chariot. But on that occasion the king 
kept sighing, though he was amused with the dances and songs of the 
heavenly nymphs, and honoured by Indra. 

• MS. No. 1882 reads garhhavdse kleio ; and this seems to give a sense more 
clearly in accordance with the sequel of the story. 

t Literally, too careful guarding of his diudnu, Dinara ia the Latin denarius. 



When the king of the gods saw that, knowing what was in his heart/ 
he said to him, “King, I know what thy grief is ; dismiss it from thy 
mind. One son shall be bo# to thee, who shall be called Muktdphala- 
tlhvaja, and shall be a portion of Sfiva,and a second named Malayadhvaja, 
who shall be an incarnation of a Gana. Muktaphaladhvaja and his younger 
brother shall obtain from the hermit Tapodhana the sciences and all weapons 
and a creature to ride on, that shall possess the power of assuming 
any shape. And that invincible warrior shall again obtain the great weapon 
of Pa^upati, and shall slay the Asuras, and get into his power the earth 
and Patala. And receive from me these two air-going elephants Kan- 
chanagiri and Kanchana4ekhara, together with mighty weapons ” When 
Indra had said this to Merudhvaja, he gave him the arms and the elephants, 
and dismissed him, and he went delighted to his own city on the earth. 
But those Asuras, who had managed by their treachery to cast discredit 
upon the king, escaped being caught by him, even when mounted on the 
sky-going elephant, for they took refuge in Patala. 

Then the king, desiring a son, went, on his heavenly elephant, to the 
hermitage of that hermit Tapodhana, of whom Indra had told him. There 
he approached that hermit, and told him that command of Indra, and said 
to him, “ Reverend Sir, quickly tell me what course I ought to take to 
gain my end.” And the hermit recommended that the king and his wife 
should immediately take upon them a vow for the propitiation of S'iva, in 
order that they might attain their end. The king thou proceeded to pro- 
pitiate S^iva with that vow, and then that god, being pleased, said to the 
king in a dream, “ Rise up, king, thou sbalt soon* obtain one after another 
two invincible sons for the destruction of the Asuras.” When the king 
had heard this, he told it to the hermit when he woke up in the morning, 
and after ho and his wife had broken their fast, he returned to his own 
city. 

Then that august and beautiful lady, the queen of Meradhvaja, 
became pregnant within a few days. And Muktaphalaketu was in some 
mysterious way conceived in her, having been compelled by the curse to 
abandon his Vidyadhara body. And that body of bis remained in his own 
city of Chandrapura, guarded by his relations, kept by magic from cor- 
rupting. 

So the queen of king Merudhvaja, in the city of Devasabha, delighted 
her husband by becoming pregnant. And the more the queen was op- 
pressed by her condition, the more sprightly was her husband the king. 
And when the time came, she gave birth to a boy resembling the sun, who, 

* Of course we must read anlamUtam which is found in two out of the three 
India Office MSS. and in the Sanskrit College MS. No, 1882 has vilmbitam. 
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though an infant, was of great might, even as Parvati gave birth to the 
god of war. And then not only did rejoicing take place over the whole 
earth, but in%he heaven also in which the g^ds struck their drums. And 
the hermit T|ipodhana, who possessed heavenly insight, came there in 
person, to congratulate that king Merudhvaja. With the help of that 
hermit, the rejoicing king gave his son the name Muktaphaladhvaja men- 
tioned by Indra. 

Then the hermit departed ; but after the lapse of a year a second son 
was born to the king by that queen, and tlie king, with the help of that 
hermit, who, in the same way, came there out of joy, named him Malaya- 
dhvaja. 

Then Samyataka was born as the son of tlie king’s minister in 
accordance with the curse, and his father gave him the name of Maha- 
biiddbi. Then those two princes gradually grew up, like lions’ whelps, 
with that minister’s son, and as they grew, their might developed also. 

And after eight years only had passed, the hermit Tapodliana came 
and invested those princes with the sacred thread. And during eight more 
years he instructed them* in knowledge, and in the accomplishments, and 
in the use of all the mighty weapons. Then king Merudhvaja, seeing 
that his sons were young men, able to Cght with all weapon: considered 
that he had not lived in vain. 

Then the hermit was about to return to his hermitage, but the king 
said to him, “ Reverend Sir, now take whatever present you desire.” 
The great sage answered; “ This is the present I desire from you, king, 
that, with your sons, you would slay the Asuras that impede my sacrifices. 
The king said to him, “ Then, reverend sir, you must now take your pre- 
sent ; so begin gk sacrifice ; the Asuras will come to impede it, and then 
I will come with my sons. For formerly those Daityas, after they had 
treacherously wrought you wrong, used to lly up into the air, and dive 
into the sea, and go to Patala, But now I have two air-going elephants 
given me by Indra, by means of those two I and my sons will catch them, 
even if they do fly through the air.” 

When the hermit heard that, he was pleased and he said to the king, 
“ Then do you make in the mean time fit preparation for my sacrifice, in 
order that I may go and begin a long sacrificial session that will be famous 
in every corner of the earth. And I will send you, as a messenger, this my 
pupil Dri(Jhavrata, who has acquired the shape of an unrestrained mighty 
bird going with a wish ; and on him shall Muktaphaladhvaja ride.” 

When the hermit had said this, he returned to his hermitage, and 
the king sent after him the preparations for the sacrifice. With those he 


Vtniyate is a misprint for viniycte. 



began a sacrifice, at which the gods and rishk assembled in a body, and 
the Danavas, dwelling in Patala, were excited when they heard of it. 

When the hermit knew that, he sent his pupil Dridhafrata, who had 
been made by the curse to assume the form of a bird, to the city of Deva- 
sabha. When king Merudhvaja saw him arrive there, he remembered the 
words of the hermit, and got ready those two heavenly elephants. And 
he himself mounted the chief one, which was named Kdnchanagiri, and 
the lesser one, which was named Kanchana^ekliara, he gave to the younger 
of his sons. But Muktaphaladhvaja, taking with him the heavenly weapons, 
mounted the great bird Dridhavrata, and the bards hailed him with 
songs. Then those three heroes sent their armies on in front, and set 
forth, mounted on air-going steeds, and blessed by holy Brahmans. And 
when they reached the hermitage, the hermit, being pleased with them, 
granted them this boon, that they should be invulnerable by all weapons. 

In the meanwhile the army of the Asuras came to impede the sacrifice, 
and the soldiers of Merudhvaja, when they saw the Asuras, charged them 
with a shout. Then a battle took place between the Daityas and the men, 
but the Daityas, being in the air, pressed sore the men who were on the 
ground. Then Muktaphaladhvaja, mounted on his winged steed, rushed 
forward, and cut and crushed the Daityas with a shower of arrows. And 
those Daityas who escaped his destroying hand, seeing him mounted on a 
bird, and resplendent with brightness, took to flight, supposing that he 
was Nardyana. And all of them fled in fear to Patala, and told what had 
happened to Trailokyamalin, who was at that tifne king of the Daityas. 

When the king of the Asuras heard that, he quickly enquired into the 
matter by means of his spies, and found out that Muktaphaladhvaja was 
a mortal ; and unable to endure the disgrace of having been defeated by 
a man, he collected all the Danavas in Patala, and though warned by 
omens to desist, he went to that hermitage to figlit. But Muktaphala- 
dhvaja and his men, who were on the alert there, rushed to attack the king 
of the Ddnavas, as soon as they saw him arrive with his army. Then a 
second great battle took place between the Asuras and the men ; and the 
gods, headed by Rudra and Indra, came in their chariots to witness it. 

And then Muktaphaladhvaja saw instantly presenting itself before him 
there a great weapon of Pasupati, of irresistible might, of huge size, with 
a flame of fire streaming up from it, with three eyes, with four faces, with 
one leg, and eight arms, looking like the fire which is to burn up the world 
at the end of the kalj^a. The weapon said, “ Know that I have come by 
the command of S^iva, to ensure your victory.” When the weapon said 
this, the prince worshipped it and clutched it. 

In the meanwhile those Asuras in the air, raining arrows, pressed hard 
the fainting army of Merudhvaja that was below them. Then Muktd- 
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phaladhvaja, who fought in various manners, came to deliver that army 
and fought with the Asuras, placing a net of arrows between them and his 
own men. * 

And whqp Trailokyamalin, the king of the Asuras, saw him and his 
father and brother, mounted on their air-going steeds, he sent forth the 
snake-weapon. Innumerable terrible venomous snakes came out of it, and 
these Malayadhvaja slew with Garuda- birds, that came out of the Garuda- 
weapon. Then Muktaphalaketu repelled with ease every weapon that the 
king of the Daityas and his son sent forth. 

Then that enemy of the gods, and his son, and the other Danavas were 
enraged, and they all at one time launched at him their fiery weapons. But 
tliose weapons, seeing the weapon of Pa^upati blazing in front of him, were 
immediately terrified and fled. 

Then the Daityas were terrified and tried to escape, but the hero 
Muktaphaladhvaja perceived their intention, and immediately constructed 
above them, and on all sides of them, an impenetrable net of arrows, like a 
cage of adamant. And while the Danavas were circling within this, like 
birds, Muktaphaladhvaja with the help of his father and brother, smote 
them with sharp arrows. And the severed hands, feet, bodies, and heads of 
those Daityas fell on the ground, and streams of blood* flowt^. Then the 
gods exclaimed “ Bravo I” and followed up their acclamation with a rain 
of flowers, and Muktaphaladhvaja used the bewildering weapon against those 
enemies. That made the Asuras and their king fall senseless on the earth, 
and then by means of the weapon of Varuna the prince bound them all 
with nooses. 

Then the hermit Tapodhana said to king Merudhvaja, “ You must 
by no means kill those Asura warriors that have escaped the slaughter : 
but you must win them over and enter Kasatala with them. As for this 
king of the Daityas, and his son, and his ministers, you must take them 
with the great Asuras, and the malignant Nagas, and the principal Kak- 
shasas, and imprison them in the cave of S^veta^aila in Devasabha.”t When 
the hermit had said this to Merudhvaja, he said to the Daitya warriors, 
“ Do not bo afraid, we must not slay you, but you must henceforth be 
subject to the sway of this Muktaphaladhvaja and his brother.” When 
the king said this to the Danavas, they joyfully consented to his proposal. 
Then the king had Trailokyamalin, the sovereign of the Daityas, with his 
son and the others, conveyed to S^veta^aila. And he placed them in con- 
finement in that cave, and had them guarded by his principal minister, 
who was backed by a force of many brave warriors. 

* Wo should probably read asranimnagdh with two India Office MSS. No 3003 
has asrunimnagdh, 

t The three India Office MSS. give Lemsahhdsannet “ near Devasabha.” 
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Then, the battle^ having come to an end, and the gods, who were 
present in their chariots, having departed, after showering manddra flowers, 
an universal rejoicing took place over the whole world, andfthe victorious 
king Merudhvaja said to his two sons, “I will remain here for the 
present to guard the sacrifice, and do you march to Patala with these 
soldiers of ours, who have possessed themselves of many chariots belonging 
to the Daityas, and with those soldiers of the Asura army who have escaped 
destruction. And conciliate and win over to our allegiance the inhabitants 
of Patala, and appoint chief governors throughout the territory, and hav- 
^ ing thus taken possession of it you must return here.” 

When the heroic Muktaphaladhvaja, who was mounted on his heavenly 
steed, that went with a wish, and Malayadhvaja heard this, the two brothers, 
with their foices, entered Rasatala, together with that portion of the army 
of the Danavas, that had made submission, which marched in front of them. 
And they killed the guards that opposed them in various places, and proclaimed 
an amnesty to the others by beat of drum. And, as the people shewed 
confidence and were submissive, they took possession of the seven Easa- 
talas, adorned with splendid palaces* built of various jewels, and they en- 
joyed those palaces which were rendered delightful by gardens that grati- 
fied every wish, and had in them lakes of heavenly wine with many ladders 
of precious stone. And there they beheld Danava ladies of wonderful 
beauty, and their daughters, who by means of magic concealed their forms 
within trees. 

^ And then Sva}’amvaraprabli4, the wife of Trailoliyamalin, began aus- 
teiitles in order to bring about the welfare of her imprisoned husband, and 
in the same way her daugliters, Trailokyaprabha and TriblmvanapraJhd, 
began austerities for the welfare of their father. 

And those princes honoured witii various favours all the inhabitants of 
Patala, who were happy now that they had obtained repose ; and they 
appointed Sangramasinha and others governors, and went to their father in 
the hermitage of Tapodhana. 

And in the meanwhile the sacrifice of the hermit there reached com 
pletion, and the gods and the ruhh prepared to go to their own abodes + 
And as Iiidra vvas exceedingly pleased, Merudhvaja said to him, “ Come 
with me to my city, king of heaven, if thou be pleased with me.”’ When 


• The three India Office MS3., road puraktair, «' hundreds of cities ?” In anv 
case varais should be varair, 

t Bohtlingk and Koth would read ,vadhMn;,dm for ,wAlhM,mi in Taranga 120 

26. Here Brookhaus reads which I find in MS Nn isse w 

3003 has what, judging from the way is written in this MS ^1 take Jh ’ 

No 2166 has what for similar reasons I tako to he ,vadh '"T 
ayX The Sanskrit College MS. has 



Indra heard that, he went, in order to please him, with the king and 
his son to the city of Devasabha, after taking leave of the hermit. And 
there the kin^, who was sovereign of two worlds, entertained Indra so 
sumptuously„that he forgot his happiness in heaven. Then Indra too, 
being gratified, took the king and his sons in his own heavenly chariot 
to his celestial abode, and in that place which was charming with the 
pleasures of a concert in which Narada, Kamblia and others performed, he 
made Merudhvaja, with Muktaplialadhvaja and Malayadhvaja, forget their 
toils, and gave them garlands from the Parijata-tree, and celestial diadems, 
and after honouring them, sent them home. 

And they, when they returned, kept going to and fro between the 
earth and Patala, and though kings of men, bare sway in two worlds. 
Then Merudhvaja said to Muktaphaladhvaja, “ Our enemies are conquered ; 
you two brothers are young men, and I have various princesses who 
are subject to my sway, and I have sent for some of them : the fitting 
time has come ; so take to yourselves wives.” 

When Muktaphaladhvaja’s father said this to him, he answered, 
” Father, my mind is not inclined to marriage at present. I will now 
perform a course of austerities to propitiate* S'iva ; but Jet this Malaya- 
dhvaja my dear younger brother, be married.” When his yo.mger brother 
Malayadhvaja heard this, he said, ‘‘Noble brother, is it fitting tliat I should 
be married, before you have taken a wife, or that I should hold sway while 
you are without a kingdom ? I follow in your footsteps.” 

When Malayadhvaja said this, king Merudhvaja said to his eldest son 
Muktaphaladhvaja, “ Your younger brother here has spoken rightly, but 
what you have just said is not right ; it is no time for asceticism in this 
fresh youth of yours ; the present should be to you a time of enjoyment ; 
so abandon, my son, this perverse crotchet of yours, which is most inop- 
portune.” Though the king addressed these admonitions to his eldest 
son, that prince resolutely refused to take a wife : so the king remained 
silent, to wait for a more favourable time. 

In the meanwhile, in Patala, the two daughters of Trailokyamalin’s wife, 
Svayamprabha, who were engaged ixv austerities, said to their mother, 
“ Mother, when one of us was seven and the other eight years old, owing to 
our want of merits,t our father was imprisoned, and we were hurled from 
the royal rank. It is now the eighth year, that we have been engaged in 
austerities, and yet S'iva is not pleased with us, and our father has not, 

* For drddhayitum Nos. 1883 and 2166 give drddhayan which satisfies tha metre. 
Tho Sanskrit College MS, has drddhitum. 

t I read dkfitapunyayoh^ not having done meritorious actions. This is the read- 
ing of all the India Office MSS. and tho Sanskrit College MS. 
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as yet, been released from his imprisonment. So let us oven consume 
these unlucky bodies in the fire, before we also are imprisoned, or ex- 
perience some other insult at the hands of our enemy.” ^ 

When Svayamprabha’s daughters said this to her, she answered them, 
“ Wait a while, my daughters, we shall regain our former glory. For I 
know that, while I was engaged in austerities, the god S'iva said to me 
in a dream, ‘ My child, be of good courage ; thy husband shall recover 
his kingdom, and the princes Muktaphaladhvaja and Malayadhvaja shall 
be the husbands of thy two daughters. And do not suppose that they 
are men ; for one of them is a noble Vidyadhara, and the other is a Gana of 
mine.’ When I had received this revelation from S'iva, I woke up at the 
close of night ; and supported by this hope I have borne great suffering. 
So I will inform the king your father of this matter, and with his consent, 
I will endeavour to bring about your marriage.” 

When the queen Svayamprabha had in these words comforted her 
daughters, she said to Indumati, an old woman of the harem, “ Go to my 
husband in the cave of S^vetasaila, and fall at his feet, and say to him from 
me, ‘ My husband, the Creator has formed me of such strange wood, that, 
though the fire of separation from you burns fiercely, I have not yet been 
consumed by it. But it is because I entertain a hope of seeing you again 
that I have not abandoned life.’ When you have said this, tell him the 
revelation that S'iva made to me in a dream, then ask him about the mar- 
riage of our daughters, and come back, and tell me what he says ; I will 
then act accordingly.” 

When she had said this, she sent off Indumati ; and she left Pdtala 
and reached the well-guarded entrance of that mountain-cave. She en- 
treated the guards and entered, and seeing Trailokyamalin there a prisoner, 
she burst into tears, and embraced his feet ; and when he asked her how 
she was, she slowly told him all his wife’s message ; then that king said, 
As for what S'iva says about my restoration to my kingdom, may that 
turn out as the god announced, but the idea of my giving my daughters 
to the sons of Merudhvaja is preposterous. I would rather perish here 
than give my daughters as a present to enemies and men too, while myself 
a prisoner.” 

When Indumati had been sent away by the king with this message, 
she went and delivered it to his wife Svayamprabha. And when Trailo- 
kyaprabhd and Tribhuvanaprabhd the daughters of the Daitya sovereign 
heard it, they said to their mother Svayamprabha, “ Anxiety lest our 
youthful purity should be outraged makes the fire seem our only place of 
safety, so we will enter it, mother, on the fourteenth day, that is now ap- 
proaching.” ^When they had thus resolved, their mother and her suite 
also made up their minds to die. And when the fourteenth day arrived, 
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they all worshipped Hdtake^vara, and made pyres in a holy bathing- place 
called Paparipu. 

Now it fiappened that on that very day king Merudhvaja, with his 
son, and his wife, was coming there to worship Hatakesvara. And as he 
was going to the holy water of Paparipu, with his suite, to bathe, he saw 
smoke rising from the midst of a grove on its bank. And when the king 
asked, “ How comes smoke to be rising here ?” those governors he had 
set over Patala, Sangramasinha and the others, said to him, “ Great king, 
Svayamprabha, the wife of Trailokyamalin, is .‘iigaged in austerities here 
with her daughters the princesses. Without doubt they are now performing 
hero some sacrilicial rite in honour of the iire, or possibly they are wearied 
out with excessive asceticism, and are immolating themselves by enter- 
ing it.” 

When the king heard that, he went to see what was going on, with 
his sons^ and his wife, and those governors of Patala, ordering the rest of 
his suite to remain behind. And concealing himself there, he beheld those 
Daitya maidens, with their motlier, worshij)ping the lire of the pyres, 
which was burning brightly.* They seemed with the effulgence of the 
great beauty of their faces which shone out in all directions, to be creating 
in the lower world a hundred discs of the moon : and to be n. ’tailing the 
god of love as king after the conquest of the three worlds, with their swiftly- 
moving necklaces that looked like liquid streams poured down from the 
golden pitchers of their breasts. Their broad hips, surrounded with the 
girdles which they wore, looked like the head of the elephant of love 
adorned with a girdle of constellations. The long wavy masses of hair 
which they bore, seemed like snakes made by the Creator to guard the 
treasure of 4heir beauty. When the king saw them, ho was astonished, and 
he said, “ The creation of the Maker of All is surpri.Ning for the novelty that 
is ever being manifested in it :t for neither Ramblia, nor Urva^i, nor Ti- 
lottama is equal in beauty to these two daughters of the Asura king.” 

While the king was making tliese reflections to himself, Trailokya- 
prabhd, the elder of the two Daitya maidens, after worsliipping the god 
present in the Fire, addressed this prayer to him, “ Since, from the time that 
my mother told me of the revelation of S4va received by her in a dream, 
my mind has been fixed upon prince Muktaphahulbvaja, that treasure-house 
of virtue, as my chosen husband, I pray, lioly one, that ho may be my 
husband in a future birth, inasmuch as, though in this birth my mother 

• The three India Office MSS. give snsamiddham, which is perhaps preferable 
to the reading of Brockhaus’s text. The Sanskrit College MS. gives ausamitam. 

t MSS. Nos. 1882 and 2166 and the Sanskrit College MS. give lasannavatmvdd- 
hhutd “ is ever displaying new marvels.” No. 3003 gives lascumaiatavddhhutd. The 
( is no doubt a mere slip of the pen for n, 
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as yet, been released from his imprisonment. So let us oven consume 
these unlucky bodies in the fire, before we also are imprisoned, or ex- 
perience some other insult at the hands of our enemy.” 

When Svayamprabha’s daughters said this to her, she ai^wered them, 
“ Wait a while, my daughters, we shall regain our former glory. For 1 
know that, while I was engaged in austerities, the god S'iva said to me 
in a dream, ‘ My child, be of good courage ; thy husband shall recover 
bis kingdom, and the princes Muktaphaladhvaja and Malayadhvaja shall 
be the husbands of thy two daughters. And do not suppose that they 
are men ; for one of them is a noble Vidyadhara, and the other is a Gana of 
mine.’ When I had received this revelation from S'iva, I woke up at the 
close of night ; and supported by this hope I have borne great suffering. 
So I will inform the king your father of this matter, and with his consent, 
I will endeavour to bring about your marriage.” 

When the queen Svayamprabha had in these words comforted her 
daughters, she said to Indumati, an old woman of the harem, “ Go to my 
husband in the cave of S^veta.4aila, and fall at his feet, and say to him from 
me, ‘ My husband, the Creator has formed me of such strange wood, that, 
though the fire of separation from you burns fiercely, I have not yet been 
consumed by it. But it is because I entertain a hope of seeing you again 
that I have not abandoned life.’ When you have said this, tell him the 
revelation that S'iva made to me in a dream, then ask him about the mar- 
riage of our daughters, and come back, and tell me what he says ; I will 
then act accordingly.” 

When she had said this, she sent off Indumati ; and she left Pdtala 
and reached the well-guarded entrance of that mountain-cave. She en- 
treated the guards and entered, and seeing Trailokyamalin there a prisoner, 
she burst into tears, and embraced his feet j and when he asked her how 
she was, she slowly told him all his wife’s message ; then that king said, 
“As for what S'iva says about my restoration to my kingdom, may that 
turn out as the god announced, but the idea of my giving my daughters 
to the sons of Merudhvaja is preposterous. I would rather perish here 
than give my daughters as a present to enemies and men too, w. A myself 
a prisoner.” 

When Indumati had been sent away by the king with this message, 
she went and delivered it to his wife Svayamprabha. And when Trailo- 
kyaprabhd and Tribhuvanaprabhd the daughters of the Daitya sovereign 
beard it, they said to their mother Svayamprabha, “ Anxiety lest our 
youthful purity should be outraged makes the fire seem our only place of 
safety, so we . will enter it, mother, on the fourteenth day, that is now ap- 
proaching.” 'When they had thus resolved, their mother and her suite 
also made up their minds to die. And when the fourteenth day arrived, 
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they all worshipped Hatake^vara, and made pyres in a holy bathing-place 
called Paparipu. 

Now it ftappened that on that very day king Merudhvaja, with his 
son, and his wife, was coming there to worship Hatakesvara. And as be 
was going to the holy water of Paparipu, with his suite, to bathe, he saw 
smoke rising from the midst of a grove on its bank. And when the king 
asked, “How comes smoke to be rising liere ?” those governors he liad 
set over Patala, Sangramasinha and the others, said to him, “ Great king, 
Svayarnprabha, the wife of Trailokyamalin, is .nigaged in austerities here 
with her daughters the princesses. Without doubt they are now performing 
here some sacrificial rite in honour of the fire, or possibly they are wearied 
out with excessive asceticism, and are immolating themselves by enter- 
ing it.” 

When the king heard that, he went to see what was going on, with 
his sons^ and his wife, and tliose governors of Patala, ordering the rest of 
his suite to remain behind. And concealing himself there, he beheld those 
Daitya maidens, with their mother, worshipping the fire of the pyres, 
which was burning brightly.* They seemed with the effulgence of the 
great beauty of their faces which shone out in all directions, to be creating 
in the lower world a hundred discs of the moon : an ^ to be installing the 
god of love as king after the conquest of the three worlds, with their swiftly* 
moving necklaces that looked like liquid streams poured down from the 
golden pitchers of their breasts. Their broad hips, surrounded with the 
girdles which they wore, looked like the head of the elephant of love 
adorned with a girdle of constellations. The long wavy masses of hair 
which they bore, seemed like snakes made by the Creator to guard the 
treasure of -their beauty. When the king saw them, bo was astonished, and 
ho said, “ The creation of the Maker of All is surpin.^ing for the novelty that 
is ever being manifested in it :t for neither Rambba, nor Urva^i, nor Ti- 
lottama is equal in beauty to these two daughters of the Asura king.” 

While the king was making these reflections to himself, Trailokya- 
prabhd, the elder of the two Daitya maidens, after worshipping the god 
present in the Fire, addressed thiB prayer to him, “ Since, from the time that 
my mother told me of the revelation of S'iva received by her in a dream, 
my mind has been fixed upon prince Muktaphaladhvaja, that treasure-house 
of virtue, as my chosen husband, I pray, holy one, that ho may be my 
husband in a future birth, inasmuch as, though in this birth my mother 

• The three India Office MSS. give snsamiddkam, wliich is perhaps preferable 
to the reading of Brockhaus’s text. The Sanskrit College MS. gives susamitam, 

f MSS. Nos. 1882 and 2166 and the Sanskrit College MS. give lasamavavavdd* 
hhutd “ is ever displaying new marvels.” No. 3003 gives lasmnavatavddHutd, The 
t is no doubt a mere slip of the pen for n, 
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wishes to give me to him, my haughty father, being a captive, will not 
consent to it ” When Tribhuvanaprabha beard that, she, in the same way> 
prayed to the Fire-god that Malayadhvaja might be hei^ husband in a 
future life. , 

Then king Merudbvaja, who was delighted at hearing that, and the 
queen his wife said to one another, If our two sons could obtain these two 
maidens for their wives, they would reap fruit from their conquest of the 
two worlds. So let us go to them and their mother, before they have cast 
themselves into the fire, as they intend to do in a moment, and dissuade 
them from doing so.’* When the king, in consultation with the queen, 
had made up his mind to this, ho went up to them, and said, “ Do not 
act rashly : for I will put a stop to your sorrow.” When all the Asura 
ladies heard this speech of the king’s, that seemed like a rain of nectar to 
their ears, and afterwards saw him, they all bowed before him. 

And Svayarnprabba said to him, “ Before we were concealed by magic, 
and you did not see us, though we saw you, but now we have been seen here 
by you, the sovereign of the two worlds. And now that we have been 
seen by you, our sorrow will soon come to an end ; much more since you 
have bestowed on us by your own mouth a boon we never craved ; so take 
a seat, and receive the arghya and water for the feet.* For you deserve to 
be honoured by the three worlds j and this is our hermitage.” When sho 
said tins, the king answered laughing, “ Give the arghya and water for the 
feet to these your sons-in-law.” Then Svayamprabha said, To them the 
god S'iva will give the arghya and soon, but do you receive it to-day.” 
Then Merudbvaja said, “ I have already received it all ; but do you, ladies, 
immediately give up your intention of committing suicide ; and go and 
dwell in one of your cities where every wish can be gratified j then I will 
take steps to ensure your welfare.” 

When the king said this, Svayamprabha said to him, ” In accordance 
with your Majesty’s order we have given up our intention of abandoning 
the body, but while our lord is in prison, bow would it be becoming for us 
to live in our palace ? So we will remain hei*e, king, for the present, until 
your Highness shall perform the promise which you spontaneously made 
to us, and shall cause our lord to be set free with his servants and' ministers. 
And he will hold sway as your Majesty’s zealous officer, and will make over 
his realm to you if you desire it ; indeed he will make a strict agreementf 
with you to this effect. And for this we and all the inhabitants of Pdtala 

* I read arghyapddyddi in 180, 6 j as in ^1. 181, 0. The y is found in the three 
India Office MSS. and the Sanskrit College MS. I also road in 179 svagird datte 
dcvendnarthile which I find in the three India Office MSS. and the Sanskrit 
College MS. 

t I wo of the India Office MSS. read Bamayapratibnndham ; No. 3003 has aamaya^ 
prativa ; clearly some letters have been omitted. Tae sense would remain the same. 
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will be your sureties, so take our jewels from the regions of Pat^la, and 
make them your own.*’ 

When bIio said this, king Merudhvaja said to her,. “ I will see about 
that, but yo]i must remember your promise.” When the king had said 
this, he bathed and worshipped Ila^uke^a. And those Daitya princesses, 
having now seen his sons with their own eyes, had their minds entirely 
fixed on them. Then all the inhabitants of Rasatala* fell at the feet of 
the virtuous king Merudhvaj-a, and asked that Trailokyamalin should be 
set at liberty ; and then king Merudhvaja, with his wife, sons, and servants, 
left the world ol the Asuras, and returned to his own city, covering the 
regions with his umbrellas white as his own glory. There his son Ma- 
layadhvaja spent the night in thinking on the younger daughter of the 
king of the Danavas, being tortured with the fever of love, and though he 
closed his eyes, he never slept. But that sea of self-control Muktapba- 
kdhvaja, though he thought upon the elder daughter of the Asura monarch 
who was deeply in love with him, and though he was young, and she was 
fair enough to shake with love the saintly minde of anchorites, still in 
virtue of the boon he had craved from the hermit, was no whit disturbed 
m mind. But Merudhvaja, finding that his older son was determined not 
to take a wife, while Malayadhvaja was desperately in love, and that on 
the other hand that great Asura was averse to^ giving him his daughters, 
vemained with his mind bewildered as to how to devise an expedient. 


eilArTER CXIX. 


Then king Merudhvaja, seeing that Malayadhvaja was thus over- 
powered with the fever of love, said to his queen, “ If those two daughters 
of Trailokyamalin, whom I saw in Patala, do not become the wives of my 
two sons, what advantage shall I have gained ? And my son Malayadhvaja 
IS consumed with smouldering flame, because he cannot obtain the younger 
of the two, though shame makes him conceal the fire of love. It is for 
this very reason that, though I promised Trailokyamalin’s queen that I 
would set him at liberty, I do not at once make my promise good. For, 
if he is set free from his imprisonment, bis pride as an Asura will prevent 

* Patala and Rasatala seem ta be used indiscriminately to denote “ the nether 
world ” in this passage. Strictly speaking, Rasatala is one of the seven PatAlas, The 
words in ^1. 189 which I have translated “regions of Patala mean literally “ the PaU- 
las.” In 41. 192 the three India Office MSS, read mdfish^ayoh “having had a good 
look at them,” 
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his ever giving his daughters to my sons as being men. So it is now ad- 
visable to propose this matter to him in a conciliatory manner.” 

When he had gone through these reflections with thc^^ueen, he said 
to his warder, Go to tlie cave of S'vetasaila, and say, a« from me, in a 
kind manner to TrailokyamMin, the king of the Daityas, wlio is imprisoned 
there, ‘ King of the Daityas, by the appointment of Destiny you have 
been long afflicted here, so now do what I advise, and bring your affliction 
to an end. Give to my two sons your two daughters, who fell in love with 
them at first sight, and thus procure your release, and rule your kingdom, 
after you have given security for your fidelity.’ ” 

With this message the king sent off his warder, and he went and 
delivered it to the Daitya monarch in that cave. The monarch answered, 
“I will not give my two daughters to two men and the warder returned 
and reported his answer to the king. 

Then king Merudhvaja began to look about for some other means 
of attaining his end, and in the course of some days Svayamprabha heard 
how he had sped, so she again sent Indumati from Patala to his palace with 
a message. 

And Indumati arrived, and had herself announced by the female 
warder, and went into the presence of the great queen, who received her 
graciously. And she bowed befor^her, and said to her, “ Queen, queen 
Svayamprablia sends you this message, ‘ Have you forgotten your own 
promise ? The seas and the principal mountains will suffer change at the day 
of doom, but the promises of people like you will not change even then. 
Although ray husband has not consented to bestow our daughters as you 
wished, reflect, how could he have given them as a present while himself 
a prisoner ? If you release him in a proper way as an act of kindness,* 
be will certainly make you a return by giving you his daughters. Other- 
wise Svayamprabba and her daughters will abandon their lives, and in this 
way you will fail to obtain daughters-in-law, and also to keep your promise ? 
So manage, queen, to make the king set our lord free on the conditions of 
compact and security and so on, in order that all may turn out well ; and 
accept this ornament sent by Svayamprabba, studded with various gems, 
that confer tlie power of becoming a Vidyadhara, and other advantages.” 

When Indumati said this, the queen answered her, How can I take 
this from your mistress now that she is in trouble ?” But Indumati urged 
her vehemently to take it, saying, “ We shall he quite unhaj)py if you 
refuse to accept it, but if you take it, we shall consider our affliction 
alleviated.” Being thus strongly urged by Indumati, the queen took 
from her that jewelled ornament, to comfort her ; and she made her wait 

• I read muchyate with the three India Office MSS. and the Sanskrit College MS, 
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there, saying to her, “Remain here, noble lady, until the king shaircome 
this way.” 

In the rr*anwhile the king came there, and Tndumati rose up, and 
having been introduced by the queen, bowed before him, and he received 

her graciously. And slie gave to tliat king a crest-jewel sent by Svayam- 

prabha, that was a talisman against poison, Hakshasas, old age, and dis- 
ease.* The king said, “ I will accept this jewel when I have kept my 
promise; but the ready-witted Indumati said to him, “A promise made 
by the king is as good as kept. But, if your Majesty will accept this, 

we shall be very much comforted.” When she made this speech, the 

queen observed, “ Well said,” and took that crest-jewel, and fastened it on 
the king’s head. 

Then Indumati repeated to the king the message of Svayamprabhd, 
as she had delivered it to the queen ; then the king, being entreated to 
the same e:Sect by the queen, went on to say to Indumati, “ Remain here 
for to-day ; to-morrow morning I will give you an answer.” 

Having said this, king Merudhvaja allowed a night to pass, and the 
next morning he summoned his ministers, and said to Indumati, “ Noble 
lady, go with these ministers of mine, and after informing Trailokyamalin, 
bring from Patula those Asura ladies, Svayamprabha and the others, and 
all the principal inhabitants of Pat^a, and the water of ordeal connected 
with Hatake^vara, in a sealed vesselT And let SvayampK\blia and the 
others touch the feet of Svayampvabha’s husband, in the presence of my 
ministers, and by solemn oaths make themselves sureties for this, namely, 
that Trailokyamalin, with his friends and servants, shall ever remain firm in 
his allegiance to me, and that the Nagas shall not injure the crops. And 
let all the lords in Patala be sureties to the same effect, and let them all, 
with their king, give their children as hostages,! and let them all, witfc 
their king, put this in writing, and drink the water of ordeal in which 
the image of Hatake^vara has been washed : then I will release Trailo- 
kyamalin from prison.” 

Having said so much, the king sent off Indumati with his ministers. 
She went with them, and informed Trailokyamalin of what was being 
done, and as be approved of her proceedings, she went in the same way 
to Patala, and she brought there Svayamprabha and the others, and the 

* The KOKwr koI •y(]paos dt\«ap of Empedocles. Sir Thomas Browne in his Vulgar 
Errors, Book IT . Cli. V, Sec 11, makes mention of the supposed magic virtues of gems. 
He will not deny that bezoar is antidotal,” but will not believe that a “sapphire 
is preservative against enchantments.” 

t All the India Office MSS. and the Sanskrit College MS. read apatydni for 
asatpdni. I have adopted it. In ^1. 29 two MSS. and the Sanskrit College MS. have 
sarvdnga the other sarvdngatn, 1 do not understand the passage. 
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water of ordeal,* and she made them all do in the preseirce of the king^s 
ministers all that he bad prescribed. And when king Trailokyamalin had 
in this way given security, king Merudhvaja set him free fr;)m prison with 
bis suite. And he had brought him to his own palace with Jiis family and 
his attendants, and courteously entertained him ; and then he took posses- 
sion of all the jewels of the Asuras, and sent Trailokyamalin back to his 
kingdom. And Trailokyamalin returned to Rasatala his home, and having 
recovered his kingdom, rejoiced with his servants and relations. And 
Merudhvaja filled the earth with abundant treasures that came Iroin Patala^ 
as a rain -cloud showers water. 

Then Trailokyamalin, the king of the Daityas, took counsel with his 
wife, desiring to bestow his two beautiful daughters on Meiudhvaja’s sons^ 
and he invited him to his palace, with his relations, and came himself to 
escort him there, remembering the benefit conferred on him. So he came 
to king Merudhvaja, who entertained him, and then he said to him, “ On 
a former occasion, your great joy prevented your seeing Kasatala properly, 
But now come and see it, while w^e give ourselves up to attending on you ; 
and accept from me my two beautiful daughters for your sons.” 

When the Asura king had said this to Merudhvaja, the latter sum- 
moned his wife and his two sons. And he told them the speech of the 
Asura king, and how he propo^ to give bis two daughters j then hi« 
eldest son Muktapbaladhvaja said tO^bim, “ I will not marry until I have 
propitiated S'iva j I said this long ago ; you must pardon this fault in 
me. When I have gone, let Malayadhvaja marry ; for he will never be 
happy without that Patala maiden.” When the younger son heard this, 
he said to his elder brother, “ Noble sir, while you are alive, I will nevev 
perforin such a disgraceful and unrighteous act. Then king Merudhvaja 
earnestly exhorted Muktaphaladhvaja to marry, but he would not consent 
to do so ; and therefore Trailokyamalin took leave of the king, who was 
in a state of despondency, and went back with bis suite to Patala as he had 
come. 

There he told what bad taken place and said to bis wife and son, * 
** Observe bow exclusively bent on humiliating us Fortune is. Those very 
men, to whom formerly 1 rerused to give my daughters in marriage when 
they asked for them, now refuse to accept them, though I ask them to do 
so.” When they heard it, they said, “ Who can tell how this matter is 
in the mind of Destiny ? Can S'iva’s promise be falsified ?” 

While they were saying these things, those maidens, Trailokyaprabhd 
and Tribhuvanaprabha, heard what had happened, and took upon them 

* Perhaps we may compare this water with that of the river Styx, Hataki ap- 
pears to he the numo of a river in the underworld. 
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the following vow, We will remain without food for twelve days, and if 
at the end of that time the god does not shew us favour by bringing about 
• our marriage, We will enter the fire together, and we will not preserve our 
bodies for insult, or merely for the sake of continuing in life.” When the 
daughters of the Daitya sovereign had made this vow, they remained 
fasting in front of the god, engaged in meditation and muttering prayers. 
And their mother and their father the sovereign of the Daityas, hearing 
of it, and being very fond of their daughters, remained fasting in the same 
way. 

Then Svayamprabha their mother quickly sent off Indumati once 
more to Merudhvaja’s queen consort, to tell her how matters were going. 
She went and told that queen the trouble in her master’s house, and so 
Merudhvaja also cafne to hear of it. Then that couple abandoned food 
out of regard for the other royal couple, and their sons did so as well, out 
of regard for their parents. 

Thus in two worlds the royal families were in trouble. And Mukt^ 
pbaladhvaja remained without eating, and meditated on S'iva as his refuge. 
And, after six nights had passed, in the morning the prince woke up, and 
said to his friend Mahabuddhi, who had formerly been Samyataka, “ My 
friend, I remember that last night in a dream I mounted my steed given 
me by the hermit Tapodhana, that cl^ges its shape at will, and goes 
where the mind directs, and had become a flying chariot, and, in my des- 
pondency I went to a heavenly temple of S'iva, very far from here, on the 
slope of Meru. There I saw a certain celestial maiden emaciated with 
austerities ; and a certain man with matted hair, pointing to her, said to 
mo laughing, ‘ You have come here in this way to escape from one maiden, 
and lo ! here is another waiting for you.’ When I heard this speech of his, 
I remained gazing at the beauty of that maiden, but found it impossible 
to gaze my fill, and so at the end of the night I suddenly woke up. 

‘*So I will go there to obtain that heavenly maiden, and if I do not 
find her there, I will enter the fire. What can Destiny mean, by causing 
my mind to become attached to this maiden seen in a dream, after reject- 
ing, in the way I did, the Daitya maiden, o^ed to me a short time ago ? 
At any rate, I am persuaded that, if I go there, good fortune will certainly 
befall me.” 

Having said this, he called to mind that vehicle given to him by the 
hermit, which would carry him to any place conceived in the mind, and 
assume any desired form. It turned into an air-going chariot, and he mount- 
ed it, and set out for that heavenly temple of S'iva, and when he reached it, 
he saw that it was just as it had seemed in bis dream, and he rejoiced. 
Then he proceeded to perform religious ablution with all the attendant 
rites, in the holy water there, named Siddhodaka, with no one to wait on 
him but his friend. 
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Then his father king Merudhvaja, who was in his own city, emaciated 
with fasting, accompanied by his wife, son, and suite, heard that he had 
gone off somewhere secretly, and became bewildered with grief. And all 
this was at once known in P^tala, exactly as it had taken place. Then 
Trailokyamalin took with him his two daughters, and came fasting, with 
bis wife and suite, to visit king Merudhvaja. And they all resolved on 
the following course of action ; “ Surely, as it is the fourteenth day, the 
prince has gone somewhere to worship S'iva ; so we will wait for him here 
this day. But to-morrow, if he has not returned, we will go where he is : 
then, happen what will.” 

In the meanwhile Padmavati, who was in that hermitage of S'iva, 
named Meghavana,said that very day to her ladies-in-waiting ; “ My friends, 

I remember that last night I went in a dream to Siddhisvara, and a certain 
man wearing matted hair came out of the temple of the god, and said to me, 

‘ My daughter, thy sorrow is at an end, thy reunion with thy husband is nigh 
at hand.’ When he had said this, he departed, and night and sleep left mo 
together. So come, lot us go there.” When Padmavati had said this, 
she went to that temple of Gauri on the slope of Meru. 

There she saw with astonishment that Muktiiphaladhvaja at a distance 
bathing in Siddhoduka, and she said to her friends, “ This man is like my 
beloved. Observe how very like he*is. Wonderful ! Can he be the very 
same ? It cannot be, for he is a mortal.” When her ladies-in-waiting 
lieard that, and saw him, they said to her, “ Princess, not only is this man 
very like your beloved, but observe, his companion also bears a resemblance 
to your lover’s friend Samyataka. So we know for certain that, in accordance 
with your last night’s dream wliich you related to us, S'iva has by his 
power brought those two here, after their becoming incarnate as men 
owing to a curse. Otherwise, how, being mortals, could they have come 
to this region of the gods ? ” When Padmavati had been thus addressed 
by her ladies-in- waiting, she worshipped S'iva, and in a state of eager 
excitement, remained concealed near the god’s symbol to find out who tlie 
stranger was. 

In the meanwhile Mukti(ipbaladlivaja, having bathed, came into the 
temple to worship the god, and after looking all round, said to Malid- 
buddhi, “ Strange to say, here is that very temple, which I saw in my 
dream, made of precious stone, with the form of S'iva visible within the 
linga. And now 1 behold here those very localities, which I saw in my 
dream, full of jewel-gleaming trees, which are alive with heavenly birds. 
But 1 do not see here that heavenly maiden, whom I then saw ; and if 1 do 
not find her, I am determined to abandon the body in this place.” 

Wbeii he said this, Padmdvati’s ladies-in-waiting said to her in a 
whisper, ” Listen ! it is certain that he has come here, because he saw you 
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life j so let us remain here concealed, and see what he means to do.” 

And whil^ they remained there in concealment, Muktaphaladhvaja 
entered, and \yorshipped the god, and came out. And when he came out, 
he devoutly walked round the temple three times, keeping his right hand 
towards it, and then he and his friend remembered their former birth, and 
in their joy they were telling to one another the events of their life as 
Vidyddharas, when Padmavati met their view. And Muktaphaladhvaja, 
remembering the occurrences of bis former life, as soon as he saw her, was 
filled with joy, and said to his friend, “ Lo ! this very princess Padmavati, 
the lady I saw in my dream ! and she has come here by good luck ; so I 
will at once go and speak to her.” 

When he had said this, he went up to her weeping and said, Princess, 
do not go away anywhere now ; for I am your former lover Muktaphalaketu. 
1 became a man by the curse of the hermit Dridhavrata, and I have now 
remembered my former birth.” When he had said this, ho tried, in his 
eagernesSj to embrace her. But she was alarmed and made herself invisible, 
and remained there with her eyes full of tears : and the prince, not seeing 
her, fell on the ground in a swoon. 

Then his friend sorrowfully spoke these words into the air, How is 
it, princess Padm^ivati, that, now this lover has come, iv.” whom you suf- 
fered such severe austerities, you will not speak to him ? I too am 
Saipyataka the comrade of your beloved : why do you. not say something 
kind to me, as I was cursed for you ? ” After saying this, he restored the 
prince, and said to him, “ This punishment has como upon you as the result 
of the crime you committed in not accepting the Daitya princess, who 
offered herself to you out of love.” 

When Padmavati, who was concealed, heard this, she said to her ladies- 
in-waiting, Listen, he has no inclination for Asura maidens.” Then her 
ladies said to her, “Yom see that all tallies together. Do you not re- 
member that long ago, when your beloved was cursed, he craved as a boon 
from the hermit Tapodhana, that while he was a man, his heart might never 
be inclined to any one but Padmavati. It is in virtue of that boon that he 
now feels^ no love for other women.”' When the princess heard this, she was 
bewildered with doubt. 

Then Muktaphaladhvaja, who had no sooner seen his beloved, than she 
disappeared from his eyes, cried out, “ Ah ! my beloved Padmavati, do you 
not see that when I was a Vidyadhara, I incurred a curse in Megliavana 
for your sake ? And now be assured that I shall meet my death here,” 

When Padmavati heard him utter this and other laments, she said to 
her ladies-in- waiting, “^Though all indications seem to tally, still these two 
may possibly have heard these things at some time or other by communica- 
71 
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tion from mouth to mouth, and therefore my mind is not convinced. But I 
cannot bear to listen to his sorrowful exclamations, so I will go to that 
temple of Gauri : moreover it is the hour of worship for me^here.’^ When 
Padmdvati had said this, she went with her ladies-in-waiting to that her- 
mitage of Ambikd, and after worshipping tlie goddess she offered this 
prayer, “ If the man I have just seen in Siddhisvara is really my former 
lover, bring about for me, goddess, my speedy reunion with him.” 

And while Padmavati was there, longing for her beloved, Muktaphala- 
dhvaja, who had remained behind in Siddhisvara, said to his friend Maha- 
buddhi, who had been in a former life his friend Samyataka, “ I am con- 
vinced, my friend, that she has gone to her own haunt, that temple of 
Gauri; so come, let us go there.” Wlion he had said tliis, he ascended 
that chariot of his, which went wherever the mind desired, and flew to 
that hermitage of Ambika. 

When Padmavati’s ladies-in-waiting saw him afar off, coming down 
in the chariot from the sky, they said to Padmavati, “ Princess, behold 
this marvel. He has come here also, travelling in an air-going chariot 
how can he, a mere man, have such power ?” Then Padmavati said, “ My 
friends, do you not remember that on Dridhavrata, who cursed him, I laid 
the following curse, * When my beloved is incarnate as a man, you shall be 
his vehicle, assuming any desired shape, and moving in obedience to a 
wish.’ So, no doubt, this is that hermit’s pupil, his vehicle, wearing at 
present the form of an air-going chariot, and by means of it he roams 
everywhere at will.” 

When she said this, her ladies-in-waiting said to her, “ If you know 
this to be the case, princess, why do you not speak to him ? What are 
you waiting for?” When Padmavati heard this speech of her ladies’, she 
went on to say, “ I think that this probably is the case, but I am not 
absolutely certain as yet. But, even supposing he really is my beloved, 
how can I approach him, now that he is not in his own body, but in 
another body? So, let us for a time watch his proceedings, being our- 
selves concealed.” When the princess had said this, she remained there 
concealed, sunounded by her ladies-in-waiting. 

Then Muktaphaladhvaja descended from the chariot in that hermitage 
of Ambika, and being full of longing, said to his friend, ” Here I bad my 
first interview with my beloved, when she had been terriGed by the 
Kaksbasis; and I again saw her in the garden here, when she came having 
chosen me for her own ; and here I received the curse, and she wished to 
follow me by dying ; but was, though with ditflculty, prevented by that 
great hermit : and now, see, that very same lady flies out of reach of my 
eyes.” 

When Padmavati heard him speak thus, she said to her ladies-in- 
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waiting, True, my friends, it is really my beloved, but bow can I ap- 
proach him, before he has entered his former body? In this matter 
Siddhisvara is ftiy only hope. He seat me the dream, and he will provide 
for me a way out of my difficulties.” When she had formed this resolu- 
tion, she went back to Siddhisvara. And she worshipped that manifesta- 
tion of S'iva, and offered this prayer to him, “ Unite me with ray beloved 
in his former body, or bestow death on me. I see no third way of escape 

fiom my woe. And then she remained with her friends in the court of 
the god’s temple. 

In the meanwhile Muktaphaladhvaja searched for the princess in the 
temple of Gauri, and not finding her was despondent, and said to that 
friend, “ I have not found her hero ; let us go back to that temple of S'iva ; 
if I cannot find her there, I will enter the fire.” 

When that friend heard it, he said, “ Good luck will befall you ! The 
word of the hermit and S'iva’s promise in your dream cannot be falsified.” 
With those words did Muktaphaladhvaja’s friend try to comfort him ; and 
then Muktaphaladhvaja ascended the chariot, and went with him to 
Siddhisvara. 

When Padmdvati saw him arrive, she still remained there invisible, 
and she said to her ladies-in-waiting, “ Look ! he has come to this very 
place.” He too entered, and seeing that offerings ha'f been recently placed 
in front of the god, prince Muktaphaladhvaja said to that companion of 
his, “ Look, my friend, some one has been quite recently worshipping this 
symbol of the god; surely, that beloved of mine must be somewhere here, 
and she must have done this worship.” When he had said this, he looked 
for her, but could not find her ; and ^hen in the anguish of separation he 
cried out again and again, “Ah ! my beloved Padmavati !” 

Then, thinking that the cry of the cuckoo was her voice, and that the 
tail of the peacock was her hair, and that the lotus was her face, the prince 
ran wildly about, overpowered with an attack of the fever of love, and with 
difficulty did his friend console him ; and coaxing him, ho said to him, 
What is this that you have taken up, being weak with much fasting ? 
Why do you disregard your own welfare, though you have conquered the 
earth and Patala ? Your father Merudhvaja, and king Trailokyamalin, 
the king of the Danavas, your future father-in-law, and his daughter 
Trailokyaprabhd, who wishes to marry you, and your mother Vinayavati, 
and your younger brother Malayadhvaja will, if you do not go to them* 
suspect that some misfortune has happened, and fasting as they are, will 
give up their breath. So come along ! Let us go and save their lives, 
for the day is at an end.” 

When Muktaphaladhvaja’s friend said this to him, he answered him, 
Then go youiself in my chariot and comfort them.” Then his friend 
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said, How will that hermit’s pupil, who has been made your Yehicle hy 
a curse, submit to me ? When the prince’s friend said this, he replied, 
Then wait a little, my friend ; let us see what will happen here.” 

When Padmavati heard this conversation of theirs, she said to her 
ladies-in-waiting, ” I know that this is my former lover by all the notes 
tallying, but he is degraded by the curse, being enclosed in a human body, 
and I too am thus afflicted with a curse, because I laughed at the Siddha- 
maiden.” While she was saying this, the moon rose, red in hue, the fire 
that devours the forest of separated lovers. And gradually the moonlight 
filled the world on every side, and the flame of love’s fire filled the heart 
of Muktdphaladhvaja. 

Then the prince began tojament like a chakravdka at the approach of 
night ; and Padmavati, who was concealed, being despondent, said to him, 
Prince, though you are my former lover, still, as you are now in another 
body, you are to me a strange man, and I am to you as the wife of 
another; so why do you lament again and again ? Surely some means will 
be provided, if that speech of the hermit’s was true.” 

When Muktaphaladhvaja heard this .speech of hers, and could not see 
her, he fell into a state which was painful from the contending emotions of 
joy and despondency ; and he said to her, “ Princess, my former birth has 
returned to my recollection, and so I recognised you, as soon as I saw you, 
for you still wear your old body, but as you saw me when I was dwelling in 
my Vidyadhara* body, how can you recognise me, now that I am in a mor- 
tal body ? So I must certainly abandon this accursed frame.” When he 
had said this, he remained silent, and his beloved continued in conceal- 
ment. 

Then, the night being almost gone, and his friend Mahabuddhi, who 
was formerly Samyataka, having gone to sleep out of weariness, prince 
Muktaphaladhvaja, thinking that he could never obtain Padmavati, as long 
as he continued in that body, collected wood,t and lighted a fire ; and 
worshipped S^iva embodied in the linga^ uttering this prayer, “ Holy one, 
may I by thy favour return to my former body, and soon obtain my beloved 
Padmavati ! ” And having said this, he consumed his body in that blazing 
fire. 

And in the meanwhile Mahabuddhi woke up, and not being able, in 
spite of careful search, to find Muktaphaladhvaja, and seeing the fire blaz- 
ing up, he came to the conclusion that his friend, distracted with separation, 

• The Sanskrit adjective corresponding to the noun Vidyddhara, is, of course, 
Vaidyddha^, hut perhaps it is better to retain the noun in English. 

t I read dhfitya for dhatya. The three India Office MSS. and the Sanskrit College 
MS. have dhrxtyn* 
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had burnt himself, and out of regret for his loss, he dung himself into that 
same dre. 

When Pa^mdvati saw that, she was tortured with grief, and she said 
to her ladie^in-waiting, “ Alas I Pie ! the female heart is harder than the 
thunderbolt, otherwise my breath must have left me beholding this horror. 
So, how long am I to retain this wretched life ? Even now, owing to my 
demerits, there is no end to my woe ; moreover, the promise of that hermit 
has been falsified j so it is better that I should die. But it is not fitting 
that I should enter this fire and be mixed up with strange men, so in this 
difficult conjuncture hanging, which gives no trouble, is my best resource.’* 
Wljen the princess had said this, she went in front of S'iva, and proceeded 
to make a noose by means of a creeper, which she fastened to an aSoka^ 
tree. 

And while her ladies-in-waiting were trying to prevent her by en- 
couraging speeches, that hermit Tapodhana came there. He said, My 
daughter, do not act rashly, that promise of mine will not be falsified. 
Be of good courage, you shall see that husband of yours come here in a 
moment. His curse has been just now cancelled by virtue of your penance ; so 
why do you now distrust the power of your own austerities ? And why 
do you shew this despondency when your marriage is at hand ? I have come 
here because I learnt all this by my power of meditation.” When Pad- 
mavati saw the hermit approaching uttering these words, she bowed before 
him, and was for a moment, as it were, swung to and fro by perplexity. Then 
her beloved Muktaphalaketu, having by the burning of his mortal body 
entered his own Vidyadhara body, came there with his friend. And Pad- 
mdvati, seeing that son of the king of the Vldyadliaras coming through 
the air, as a female cMtaka beholds a fresh rain-cloud, or a kumudvati the 
full moon newly risen, felt indescribable joy in her heart. And Mukta- 
phalaketu, when he saw her, rejoiced, and so to speak, drank her in with 
his eyes, as a traveller, wearied with long wandering in a desert, rejoices, 
when he beholds a river. And those two, reunited like a couple of chakra^ 
vdkas by the termination of the night of their curse, took their fill of 
falling at the feet of that hermit of glowing brilliancy.* Then that great 
hermit welcomed them in the following words, “ My heart has been fully 
' gratified to-day by seeing you reunited, happy at having come to the end 
of your curse ” 

And when the night had passed, king Merudhvaja came there in search 
of them, mounted on the elephant of Indra, accompanied by his wife 
and his youngest son, and also Trailokyamalin the sovereign of the Daityas, 
with his daughter Trailokyaprabhd, mounted on a chariot, attended by his 

* Probably the passage also means that they sunned themselves in his rays. 
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larem and liis suite. Then the hermit pointed out Muktdphalaketu to 
those two kings and described what had taken place, how he had become 
a man by a curse, in order to do a service to the gods, and how he had 
been delivered from his human condition. And when Merudhvaja and the 
others heard that, though they were before eager to throw themselves into 
the fire, they bathed in Siddhodaka and worshipped S'iva, by the hermit’s 
direction, and were at once delivered from their sorrow. Then that Trai- 
lokyaprabha suddenly called to mind her birtli and said to herself “ Truly 
I am that same Devaprabha, the daughter of the king of the Siddhas, who, 
when undergoing austerities'*^ in order that the emperor of all the Vidya- 
dharas might be my husband, was ridiculed by Padmavati, and entered 
the fire to gain the fulfilment of my desire. And now I have been born 
in this Daitya race, and here is this very prince with wliom I was in love, 
who has recovered his Vidyadhara body. But it is not fitting that, now 
that his body is changed, he should be united to this body of mine, so I will 
consume my Asuia body also in the fire, in order to obtain him.” 

Having gone through these reflections in her mind, and having com- 
municated her intention to her parents, she enteredf the fire which had con- 
sumed Muktaplialadhvaja ; and then the god of fire himself appeared with 
her, on whom out of pity he had bestowed her former body, and said to 
Muktaphaladhvaja, “ Muktaplialadhvaja, this lady Devaprabha, the daughter 
of the king of the Siddhas, for thy sake abandoned her body in me ; so 
receive her as thy wife.” When the god of fire had said this, he disap- 
peared ; and Brahma came there with Indra and the rest of the gods, and 
Padmasekhara the king of the Gandharvas, with Chandraketu, the sove- 
reign of the Vidyadharas. Then that prosperous king of the GandharvasJ 
gave his daughter Padmavati, with due rites and much activity on the 
part of his followers, as wife to Muktaphalaketu, who bowed before him, 
congratulated by all. And then that prince of the Vidyadharas, having 
obtained that beloved, whom he had so long desired, considered that he 
had gathered the fruit of the tree of his birth, and married also that Siddha- 
maiden. And prince Malayadhvaja was united to that Daitya princess, 
his beloved Tribhuvanaprabha, whom her father bestowed on him with due 
rites. Then Merudhvaja, having, on account of his son Malayadhvaja’s 
complete success, anointed him to be sole ruler of a kingdom extending 

* I read tapasyanii for pasyanil See Taranga 117, i\. 177 and/. The three 
Jndia Office MSS, and the Sanskrit College MS. have tapasyanti. 

t All the India Office MSS, and the Sanskrit College MS. read anupravishtdm. 

J Gandharvardjaya in Brockhaus’s text must be a misprint. MS. No. 1883 has 
Qandharvarddvyagraparigrahas which satisfies the metre and makes sense. This is 
also the reading of the Sanskrit College MS. No. 3003 seems to have the same but it 
is not quite clear. No. 2166 has vyadra for vyagra. 
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over the earth with all its islands, went with his wife to the forest to per- 
form austerities. And Trailokyamalin, the king of the Daityas, went 
with his wife to his own region, and Indra gave to Muktaphalaketu tho 
splendid kingdom of Vidyuddhvaja. And this voice came from heaven, 

“ Let this Muktaphalaketu enjoy the sovereigfity over the Vidyddharas 
and Asuras, and let the gods go to their own abodes !” When they heard 
that voice, Brahma and Indra and the other gods went away delighted, 
and the hermit Tapodhana went with his pupil, who was released from his 
curse, and Chandraketu went to his own Vidyadliara home, with his son 
Muktflphalaketu who was graced by two wives. And there the king, to- 
gether with his son, long enjoyed the dignity of emperor over the Vidy^,- 
dharasjbutat last he threw on him the burden of his kingdom, and, disgusted 
with the world and its pleasures, went with the queen to an ascetic grove 
of hermits. And Muktaphalaketu, having before obtained from Indra the 
rule over the Asuras, and again from his father the empire over the Vidya- 
dharas, enjoyed, in the society of Padma^rati, who seemed like an incarna- 
tion of happiness, for ten halpas, the good fortune of all the pleasures 
which the sway of those two wealthy realms could yield, and thus obtained 
the highest success. But he saw that passions are in their end distasteful, 
and at last he entered a wood of mighty hermits, and by tlu eminence of 
his asceticism obtained the highest glory, and became a companion of the 
lord Siva. 

Thus king Brahmadatta and his wife and his minister heard this 
romantic tale from the couple of swans, and gained knowledge from their 
teaching, and obtained the power of flying through the air like gods ; and 
then they went accompanied by those two birds to Siddhisvara,* and there 
they all laid aside the bodies they had entered in consequence of the curse, 
and were reinstated in their former position as attendants upon S'iva.f 

Hearing this story from Gromukha in the absence of Madanamanebuka, 
for a moment only, hermits, I cheered my heart with hope. 

When tlie enq^eror Naravahanadatta had told this story, those her- 
mits in the hermitage of Kasyapa, accompanied by Gopalaka, rejoiced ex- 
ceedingly. 

* I read tadhhdtydsachivau ; the throe words should be joined together. 

f In the original we find inserted here — ” Hero ends the story of Padmdvati.” 




BOOK XVIII. 


- — msar-o 

CHAPTER CXX. 


Glory be to that god, half of whose body is the moon-faced Parvati, who 
is smeared with ashes white as the rays of the moon, whose eyes gleam 
with a fire like that of the sun and moon, who wears a half-moon on his 
head ! 

May .that elephant-faced god protect you, who, with his trunk bent 
at the end, uplifted in sport, appears to be bestowing successes ! 


Then Naravahanadatta, in the hermitage of the hermit Ka^yapa, on 
that Black Mountain, said to the assembled hermits, “ Morev.ver, when, 
during my separation from the queen, Vegavati, who was in love with me, 
took me and made me over to the protection of a Science, 1 longed to 
abandon the body, being separated from my beloved and in a foreign land ; 
but while, in this state of mind, I was roaming about in a remote part of 
the forest, I beheld the great hermit Kanva. 

“ That compassionate hermit, seeing me bowing at his feet, and know- 
ing by the insight of profound meditation that I was miserable, took me 
to bis hermitage, and said to me, ^ Why are you distracted, thougli you 
are a hero sprung from the race of the Moon ? As the ordinance of the 
god standeth sure, why should you despair of reunion with your wife ? 

“ * The most unexpected meetings do take place for men in this world ; 
I will tell you, to illustrate this, the story of Vikramaditya ; listen.’ ” 

There is in Avanti a famous city, named Ujjayini, the dwelling-place 

of S^iva, built by Visvakarman in 
The story of ViJcramdditya, commencement of the Yuga ; 

which, like a virtuous woman, is invincible by strangers ; like a lotus- 
plant is the resort of the goddess of prosperity ; like tlie heart of the good, 
is rich in virtue ; like the earth, is full of many wonderful sights. 

There dwelt in that city a world-conquering king, named MahendiA- 
ditya, the slayer of his enemies* armies, like Indra in Amardvati. In 
regard of prowess he was a wielder of many weapons ; in regard of beauty he 

7 ^ 
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was the flower-weaponed god* himself ; his hand was ever open in bounty, 
but was firmly clenched on the hilt of his sword. That king had a 
wife named Saumyadari^ana, who was to him as S'achi to Inc^ra, as Gauri to 
S^iva, as M to Vishnu. And that king had a great minister named Sumati, 
and a warder named Vajrdyudha, in whose family the office was hereditary. 
With these the king remained ruling his realm, propitiating S'iva, and ever 
bearing various vows in order to obtain a son. 

In the meanwhile, as S'iva was with Parvati on the mighty mountain 
Kailasa, the glens of which are visited by troops of gods, which is beauti- 
ful with the smile that the Nortliern quarter smiles joyous at vanquish- 
ing all the others, all the gods with Indra at their head came to visit him, 
being afflicted by the oppression of the Mlechchhas ; and the immortals 
bowed, and then sat down and praised S'iva ; and when he asked them the 
reason of their coming, they addressed to him this prayer ; “ 0 god, those 
Asuras, who were slain by thee and Vishnu, have been now again born on 
the earth in the form of Mlechchhas. They slay Brahmans, they interfere 
with the sacrifices and other ceremonies, and they carry off the daughters 
of hermits: indeed, what crime do not the villains commit? Now, thou 
knowest, lord, that the world of gods is ever nourished by the earth, for 
the oblation offered in the fire by Brahmans nourishes the dwellers in 
heaven. But, as the Mlechchhas have overrun the earth, the auspicious 
words are nowhere pronounced over the burnt- offering, and the world 
of gods is being exhausted by the cutting off of their share of the sacrifice 
and other supplies.f So devise an expedient in this matter ; cause some 
hero to become incarnate on the earth, mighty enough to destroy those 
Mlechchhas.” 

When S'iva had been thus entreated by the gods, he said to them, 
” Depart ; you need not be anxious about this matter ; be at your ease. 
Best assured that I will soon devise an expedient which will meet the diffi- 
culty.” When S'iva had said this, he dismissed the gods to their abodes. J 

And when they had gone, the Holy one, with Parvati at his side, 
summoned a Ga^a, named Malyavat, and gave him this order, “My son, 
descend into the condition of a man, and be born in the city of Ujjayini 
as the brave son of king Mahendraditya. That king is a portion of me, 
and his wife is sprung from a portion of Ambika ; bo born in their family, 
and do the heaven-dwellers the service they require. Slay all those Mlech- 

* Kdma, the god of love. 

t The central idea of the Birds of Aristophanes. 

t Here Bohtlingk and Roth would read svadhishnydny. Two of the three India 
Office MSS. seem to read this, judging from the way in which they form the combi- 
nation shn, Ho. 1882 is not quite clear. 
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cbhas that obstruct the fulfilment of the law contained in the three 
Vedas. And by my favour thou shalt be a king ruling over the seven 
divisions of tlft world ; moreover the lUkshasas, the Yakshas and the 
Vetdlas shall pwn thy supremacy and after thou hast enjoyed human 
pleasures, thou shalt again return to me.” 

When the Gana Malyavat received this command from S^iva, he said 
“ The command of you two divine beings cannot be disobeyed by me : but 
what enjoyments are there in the life of a man, which involves separations 
from relations, friends, and servants, very hard to bear, and the pain arising 
from loss of wealth, old age, disease, and the other ills of humanity ?” 
When the Gana said this to S'iva, the god thus replied, ” Go, blameless 
one ! These woes shall not fall to thy lot ; by my favour thou shalt be 
happy throughout the whole of thy sojourn on earth.” When S'iva said 
this to Malyavat, that virtuous Gana immediately disappeared. And he 
went and was conceived in Ujjayini, in the proper season, in the womb of 
the queen of king Mahendraditya. 

And at that time the god, whoso diadem is fashioned of a digit of the 
moon, said to that king in a dream, “ I am pleased with thee, king, so a 
son shall be born to thee, who by his might shall conquer the earth with 
all its divisions ; and that hero shall reduce under his sway ^he Yakshas, 
Eakshasas, Pi^achas and others, even those that move in the air, and dwell 
in Patala, and shall slajr the hosts of the Mlechchhas ; for this reason he 
shall be named Vikramaditya ; and also Vishamasila on account of his stern 
hostilityt to his enemies.” 

When the god had said this, he disappeared ; and next morning the 
king woke up, aud joyfully related his dream to his ministers. And they 
also told the king, one after another, with great delight, that S'iva had 
made a revelation to each of them in a dream that he was to have a son. 
And at that moment a handmaid of the harem came and shewed the king 
a fruit, saying, “S'iva gave this to the queen in a dream.” Then the king 
rejoiced, saying, again and again, “ Truly, S'iva has given me a son,” and 
his ministers congratulated him. 

Then his illustrious queen became pregnant, like the eastern quarter 
in the morning, when the orb of the sun is about to arise, and she was 
conspicuous for the black tint of the nipples of her breasts, which appeared 
like a seal to secure the milk for the king with whom she was pregnant. 
In her dreams at that time she crossed seven seas, being worshipped by all 
the Yakshas, Vetalas, and Rakshasas. And when the due time was come, 

* He is a kind of Hindu Solomon. 

t 1 adopt the correction of the Petersburg lexicographers, vaishamyato for va»- 
4asyato, 1 find it in No. 1882 and in the Sanskrit College MS. 
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sbe brought forth a glorious son, who lit up the chamber, as the rising sun 
does the heaven. And when he was born, the sky became indeed glorious, 
laughing with the falling rain of flowers, and ringing with the noise of the 
gods’ drums. And on that occasion the city was altogether distracted 
with festive joy, and appeared as if intoxicated, as if possessed by a demon, 
as if generally wind-struck. And at that time the king rained wealth 
there so unceasingly, that, except the Buddhists, no one was without a 
god.* And king Mahendraditya gave him the name of Vikramdditya, 
which S'iva had mentioned, and also that of Vishama^ila. 

When some more days had passed, there was born to that king’s mi- 
nister, named Sumati, a son of the name of Mahamati, and the warder 
Vajrdyudha had a son born to him, named Bhadhrayudha, and the chaplain 
Mahidhara had a son of the name of S'ridhara. And that prince Vikrama- 
ditya grew up with- those three minister’s sons, as with spirit, courage, and 
might. When he was invested with the sacred thread, and put under 
teachers, they were merely the occasions of his learning the sciences, which 
revealed themselves to him without effort. And whatever science or ac - 
complishment he was seen to employ, was known by those, who understood 
it, to be possessed by hint to the highest degree of excellence. And when 
people saw that prince fighting with heavenly weapons, they even began 
to pay less attention to the stories about the great archer Rama and other 
heroes of the kind. And his father brought for him beautiful maidens, 
given by kings who had submitted after defeat, like so many goddesses of 
Fortune. 

Then his father, king Mahendraditya, seeing that his son was in the 
bloom of early manhood, of great valour, and beloved by the subjects, 
duly anointed him heir to his realm, and being himself old, retired with his 
wife and ministers to Varanasi, f and made the god S'iva his refuge. 

And king Vikramaditya, having obtained that kingdom of his father, 
began in due course to blaze forth, as the sun, when it has occupied the 
sky. Even haughty kings, when they saw the string fitted into the notch 
of his bending bow,^ learnt a lesson from that weapon, and bent likewise 
on every side. Of godlike dignity, having subdued to his sway even Ve- 
talas, Rdkshasas and other demons, he chastised righteously those that 
followed evil courses. The armies of that Vikramaditya roamed over the 
earth like the rays of the sun, shedding into every quarter the light of 
order. Though that king was a mighty hero, he dreaded the other world, 

* • The word aniimta, when applied to the Buddhists, refers to their not believing 
in a Disposer, but its other meaning is “ wanting in wealth.” 

t J, q, Benares, 

X As Dr. Kern points out, there is a misprint here, namat^d should be namatu. 
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tliough a brave warrior, he was not hard-handed,* though not uxorious, he 
was beloved by his wives. He was the father of all the fatherless, the 
friend of all tl^ friendless, and the protector of all the unprotected among 
his subjects. Surely his glory furnished the Disposer with the material out 
of which he*built up the White Island, the Sea of Milk, Mount Kaildsa, 
and the Himdlayas.f 

And one day, as the king Vikramaditya was in the hall of assembly, 
^the warder Bhadrdyudha came in and said to him, “ Your Majesty des- 
patched Yikrama^akti with an army to conquer the southern region and 
other territories, and then sent to him a messenger named Anangadeva • 
that messenger has now returned, and is at the gate with another, and bis 
delighted face announces good tidings, my lord.” The king said, “ Let 
him enter,” and then the warder respectfully introduced Anangadeva, with 
his companion. The messenger entered and bowed, and shouted “ Vic- 
tory”! and sat down in front of the king ; and then the king said to him, 
“ Is it well with king Vikramasakti, the general of my forces, and with 
Vydghrahala and the other kings? And does good fortune attend on the 
other chief Kajputs in his army, and on the elephants, horses, chariots and 
footmen ?” 

When Anangadeva had been thus questioned by the king, he answered, 
It is well with Vikramasakti and the whole of the army. And Your 
Majesty has conquered the Dekkau and the western border, and Madhya- 
desa and Saurasthra .and all the eastern region of the Ganges j and the 
northern region and Ka^mira have been made tributary, and various forts 
and islands have been conquer^, and the hosts of the Mlechchhas have 
been slain, and the rest have been reduced to submission, and various kings 
have entered the camp of Vikrama^kti, and he himself is coming here 
with those kings, and is now, my lord, two or three marches off.” 

When the messenger had thus told his tale, king Vikramaditya was 
pleased and loaded § him with garments, ornaments, and villages. Then the 
king went on to say to that noble messenger, “ Anangadeva, when you went 
there, what regions did you see, and what object of interest did you meet 
with anywhere ? Tell me, my good fellow !” When Anangadeva had 
been thus questioned by the king, he began to recount his adventures, as 
follows 

* Or not cruel in exacting tribute. 

t Glory is white according to the canons of Hindu rhetoric. 

t It might merely mean, cried “ All-Hail,” but here I think there is more in the 
expression than the usual salutation. 

$ Dr. Kern would read ahhyapiijayat = honoured. The three India Office MSS. 
and the Sanskrit College MS. confirm Brockhaus’s text. 
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Having set out hence by Your Majesty’s orders, I reached in course 

of time that army of yours assem- 

m aimtum ofAmngad^a. Vikrama^akti, which was 

like a broad sea resorted to by allied kings, adorned by many princes of 
the Nigas that had come together with horses and royal magnificence.* 
And when I arrived there, that Vikrama^akti bowed before me, and treated 
me with great respect, because I had been sent by his sovereign ; and 
while I was there considering the nature of the triumphs he had gained, 
a messenger from the king of Sinhalaf came there. 

And that messenger, who had come from Sinhala, told to Vikrama- 
^akti in my presence his master’s message as follows, “ I have been told by 
messengers, who have been sent by me to your sovereign and have returned, 
that your sovereign’s very heart Anangadeva is with you, so send him to 
me quickly, I will reveal to him a certain auspicious affair, that concerns 
your king.” Then Vikrama^akti said to me, “ Go quickly to the king of 
Sinhala j and see what he wishes to say to you when he has you before 
him.” 

Then I went through the sea in a ship to the island of Sinhala with 
that king of Sinhala’s ambassador. And in that island I saw a palace all 
made of gold, with terraces of various jewels, like the city of the gods. 
And in it I saw that king of Sinhala, Virasena, surrounded by obedient 
ministers, as Indra is by the gods. When 1 approached him, he received 
me politely, and asked me about Your Majesty’s health, and then he re- 
freshed me with most sumptuous hospitality. 

The next day the king summoned me, when he was in his hall of 
audience ; and showing his devotion to you, said to me in the presence of 
his ministers, “ 1 have a maiden daughter, the peerless beauty of the world 
of mortals, Madanalekha by name, and I offer her to your king. She is 
a fitting wife for him, and he is a suitable husband for her ; for this reason 
I have invited you ; so accept her in the name of your king.J And go 
on in front with my ambassador to tell your master ; I will send my 
daughter here close after you.” 

When the king had said this, he summoned into that hall his daughter 
whose load of ornaments was adorned by her graceful shape, loveliness, and 

♦ A most elaborate pun ! There is an allusion to the sea having proved the 
refuge of the mountains that wished to preserve their wings, to the serpent Vasuki's 
having served as a rope with which to whirl round mount Mandara, when the sea was 
churned and produced S’ri or Lakshmi. In this exploit Hari or Vishnu bore a dis- 
tinguished part. 

t /. S'., Ceylon. 

X Bbhtlingk and Roth explain pratipsa in this passage as werbm wn. 
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youth. And he made her sib on his lap, and shewing her, said to me, I 
offer this girl to your master, receive her.” And when I saw that princess, 
I was astonishipd at her beauty, and I said joyfully, “ I accept this maiden 
on behalf of my sovereign,” and I thought to myself, “ Well, the Creator 
is never tired of producing marvels, since even after creating Tilottamd, he 
has produced this far superior beauty.” 

Then, having been honoured by that king, I set forth from that island, 
’with this ambassador of his, Dhavalasena. So we embarked on a ship, and 
as we were sailing along in it, through the sea, we suddenly saw a great 
sandbank in the middle of the ocean. And on it we saw two maidens of 
singular beauty ; one had a body as dark as priyangu^ the other gleamed 
white like the moon, and they both looked more splendid from having put 
on dresses and ornaments suited to their respective hues. They made a 
sound like the clashing of cymbals with their bracelets adorned with splen- 
did gems, and they were making a young toy-deer, which, though of gold 
and studded with jewels to represent spots, possessed life, dance in front of 
them.’*' When we saw this, we were astonished and we said to one another, 
What can this wonder mean ? Is it a dream, magic, or delusion ? Who 
would ever expect to see a sandbank suddenly start up in the middle of 
the ocean, or such maidens upon it ? And who would ever have thought 
of seeing such a thing as this living golden deer studded with jevvels, which 
they possess ? Such things are not usually found together.” 

While we were saying this to one another, king, in the greatest as- 
tonishment, a wind suddenly began to blow, tossing up the sea. That 
wind broke up our ship, which was resting on the surging waves, and the 
people in it were whelmed in the sea, and the sea-monsters began to devour 
them. But those two maidens came and supported both of us in their 
arms, and lifted us up and carried us to the sandbank, so that we escaped 
the jaws of the sea-monsters. And then 'that bank began to be covered 
with waves, at which we were terrified, but those two ladies cheered us, 
and made us enter what seemed like the interior of a cave. There we began 
to look at a heavenly wood of various trees, and while we were looking at 
it, the sea disappeared, and the bank, and the young deer, and the maidens. 

We wandered about there for a time, saying to ourselves, “ What is 
this strange thing? It is assuredly some magic.” And then we saw 
there a great lake, transparent, deep, and broad, like the heart of great men, 
looking like a material representation of Nirvana that allays the fire of 
desire.f 

♦ Op. Iliad XVITI, 417-420. I read pramrtayantyau with Dr. ;^ern for the 
obvious misprint in the text. The y is found in the three India Office MSS. and in the 
Sanskrit College MS. 

t In the original 
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And we saw a certain beautiful woman, coming to bathe in it, ac- 
companied by her train, looking like an incarnation of the beauty of the 
wood. And that lady alighted from her covered chariot,15 and gathered 
lotuses in that lake, and bathed in it, and meditated on S^iva. And there- 
upon, to our astonishment, S^iva arose from the lake, a present god, in the 
form of a linga^ composed of splendid jewels, and came near her ; and that 
fair one worshipped him with various luxuries suited to her majesty, and 
then took her lyre. And she played upon it, singing skilfully to it with 
rapt devotion, following the southern style in respect of notes, time, and 
words. So splendid was her performance that even the Siddhas and other 
beings appeared there in the air, having their hearts attracted by hearing it, 
and remained motionless as if painted. And after she had finished her 
music, t she dismissed the god, and he immediately sank in the lake. 
Then the gazelle-eyed lady rose up, and mounted her chariot, and pro- 
ceeded to go away slowly with her train. 

We followed her, and eagerly asked her train over and over again, 
who she was, but none of them gave us any answer. Then, wishing to 
shew that ambassador of the king of Sinhala your might, I said to her 
aloud, “ Auspicious one, I adjure thee by the touch of king Vikramaditya’s 
feet, that thou depart not hence without revealing to me who thou art.’* 
When the lady heard this, she made her train retire, and alighted from her 
chariot, and coming up to me, she said with a gentle voice, “ Is my lord 
the noble king Vikramaditya well ? But why do I ask, Anangadeva, since 
I know all about him ? For I exerted magic power, and brought you 
here for the sake of that king, for I must honour him, as he delivered me 
from a great danger. So come to my palace ; there I will tell you all, who 
I am, and why I ought to honour that king, and what service he needs 
to have done him.” 

When she had said this, having left her chariot out of courtesy, that 
fair one went along the path on foot and respectfully conducted me to her 
castle, which looked like heaven ; it was built of various jewels and dif- 
ferent kinds of gold ; its gates were guarded on every side by brave warriors 
wearing various forms, and bearing various weapons ; and it was full of 
noble ladies of remarkable beauty, looking as if they were charms that 
drew down endless heavenly enjoyments. There she honoured us with 
baths, unguents, splendid dresses and ornaments, and made us rest for a 
time. 

J All the India Office MSS. give JcarnirathdvaHrnd. 

t The word Qandharvd should he Odndharvd ; see B and R. s. v. har with upa 
and TSCo, 2166 has Odndhdrat; the other two MSS. agree with Brockhaus’s text, 
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CHAPTER CXXI. 


When Aj;ianga(leva had told this to king Vikramaditj^a in his hall o£ 
audience, he continued as follows : — 

Then, after I had taken food, that lady, sitting in the midst of her 
attendants, said to me, “ Listen, Anangadeva, I will now tell you all.” 

1 am Madanamanjari, the daughter of Dundublii tlie king of the 

Yakshas, and the wife of Manibha* 
story of Madanamaojari. j 

always to roam about happily with my husband on the banks of rivers, on 
hills, and in charming groves. 

And one day I went with my beloved to a garden in Ujjayini ealled 
Makaranda to amuse myself. There it happened that in the dawn a low 
hypocritical scoundrel of a Mpdlihi* saw me, wlien I had just woke up 
from a sleep brought on by the fatigue of roaming about. That rascal, 
being overcome with love, went into a cemetery, and proceeded to try and 
procure me for bis wife by means of a spell, and a burnt-offering. But I 
by my power found out what ho was about, and informed my husband ; 
and he told his elder brother Kuvera. And ICuvera went and .'omplained 
to Brahma, and the holy Brahma, after meditating, said to him, “ It is true 
that hdpdlika intends to rob your brother of his wife, for such is the 
power of those spells for mastering Yakshas, which he possesses. Bub 
when she feels herself being drawn along by the spell, she must invoke 
the protection of king Vikramaditya ; he will save her from him.” Then 
Kuvera came and told this answer of Brahma’s to my husband, and my 
husband told it to mo, whose mind was troubled by that wicked spell. 

And in the meanwhile that hypocritical hdpdlika^ offering a burnt-coffer- 
ing in the cemetery, began to draw me to him by means of a spell, duly mut- 
tered in a circle. And I, being drawn by that spell, reached in an agony 
of terror that awful cemetery, full of bones and skulls, haunted by demons. 
And then I saw there that wicked hdpdlika : he had made an offering to 
the fire, and he had in a circle a corpse lying on its back, which he had 
been worshipping. And that hdpdlika, when he saw that I had arrived, 
was beside himself with pride, and with difficulty tore himself away to 
rinse his mouth in a river, which happened to be near. 

At that moment 1 called to mind what Brahma had said, and I thought, 

♦ B. and R. explain the word khandiikapdlihi as — SUick von einem KdpdliJca 
ein QuasUJcdpdlika” A kdpdliJca is, according to Monior Williams s. v., a worshipper 
of Siva of the left-hand order, characterized by can) ing skulls of men us ornamonts, 
and by eating and drinking from them. 

73 
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“ Why should I not call to the king for aid ? Ho may be roaming about in 
the darkness somewhere near.** When I had said this to myself, I called 
aloud for his help in the following words, “ Deliver me, nobli king Vikrama- 
ditya ! See, protecting talisman of the world, this hlpdlika i^ bent on out- 
raging by force, in your realm, me a chaste matron, the Yakslu Madanaman- 
jari by name, the daughter of Dundubhi, and the wife of Manibhadra the 
younger brother of Kuvera.’* 

No sooner had I finished this plaintive appeal, than I saw that king 
coming towards me, sword in hand ; he seemed to be all resplendent with 
brightness of valour, and he said to me, “ My good lady, do not fear ; be at 
ease ; I will deliver you from that Mpdlika, fair one. For who is able to 
work such unrighteousness in my realm ?” When he had said this, he sum- 
moned a Vetala, named Agnisikha. And he, when summoned, came, tall, 
with flaming eyes, with upstanding hair ; and said to the king, “ Tell me 
what I am to do.” Then the king said, “ Kill and eat this wicked hdpd- 
liha, who is trying to carry off his neighbour’s wife.” Then that Vetala 
Agnisikha entered the corpse that was in the circle of adoration, and rose 
up, and rushed forward, stretching out his arms and mouth. And when 
the hdpdlihij who had come back from rinsing his mouth, was preparing to 
fly, he seized him from behind by the legs ; and he whirled him round in the 
air and then dashed him down with great force on the earth, and so at one 
blow crushed his body and his aspirations. 

When the demons saw the Mpdlika slain, they were all eager for flesh, 
and a fierce Vetala, named Yamasikha, came there. As soon as he came, 
he seized the body of the hipdliha ; then the first Vetala Agnisikha said to 
him, *' Hear, villain ! I have killed this hdpdlika by the order of king Vi- 
kramaditya ; pray what have you to do with him ?” When Yama4ikha heard 
that, he said to him, “ Then tell me, what kind of power has that king ?” 
Then Agnisikha said, “ If you do not know the nature of his power, listen, 
I will tell you.** 

There once lived in this city a very resolute gambler of the name of 

Story of the gamller Ldgineya, who was H^^incya. Once on a time some 
ioo cunning for the Vetala AgnUikha^ and gamblers, by fraudulent play, won 
of Agniiikha's submission to king Vikra- from him all he possessed, and then 
fnaditya. bound him in order to obtain- from 

him the borrowed money which he had lost in addition. And as he had 
nothing, they beat him with sticks and other instruments of torture,’’*' but 
he made himself like a stone, and seemed as rigid as a corpse. Then all 

* Fqr aruntudaU MS. No. 1882 has adadanstacheha^ No. 2166 has adadattaicha 
and 300^ adadattuhha. These point I suppose to a reading adadattaehcha ; which 

means “ not paying what he owed.** 
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those wicked gamblers took him and threw him into a large dark well, 
fearing that, if he lived, he might take vengeance on them. 

But that* gambler Dagineya, when flung down into that very deep 
well, saw in front of him two great and terrible men. But they, when 
they saw him fall down terrified, said to him kindly, ‘‘ Who are you, and 
how have you managed to fall into this deep well ? Tell us !” Then the 
gambler recovered his spirits, and told them his story, and said to them 
“ Do you also tell me who you are and whence you come.” When those 
men, who were in the pit, heard that, they said, “ Good Sir, we were 
Brahman demons* -dwelling in the cemetery belonging to this city, and 
we possessed two maidens in this very city ; one was the daughter of the 
principal minister, the other of the chief merchant. And no conjurer on the 
earth, however powerful his spells, was able to deliver those maidens from us. 

“ Then king Vikramaditya, who had an affection for their fathers, heard 
of it, and came to the place, where those maidens were with a friend of their 
fathers’. The moment we saw the king, we left the maidens, and tried to 
escape, but we were not able to do so, though we tried our utmost. We saw 
the whole horizon on fire with his splendour. • Then that king, seeing us, bound 
us by his power. And seeing us unhappy, as we were afraid of being pub 
to death, he gave us this order, ‘ Ye wicked ones, dwell for a yv.ar in a dark 
pit, and then ye shall be set at liberty. But when freed, ye must never 
again commit such a crime ; if ye do, I will punish you with destruction.’ 
After king Vishama^ila had given us this order, he had us flung into this 
dark pit ; but out of mercy he did not destroy us. 

“ And in eight more days the year will be completed, and with it the 
period during which we were to dwell in this cave, and we shall then be 
released from it. Now, friend, if you engage to supply us with some food 
during those days, we will lift you out of this pit, and set you down out- 
side it j but if you do not, when lifted out, supply us with food according 
to your engagement, we will certainly, when we come out, devour you.” 

When the Brahman demons made this proposal to the gambler, ho 
consented to it, and they put him out of the pit. When he got out of it, 
he went to the cemetery at night to deal in human flesh, as he saw no 
other chance of getting what he wanted. And I, happening to be there at 
that time, saw that gambler, who was crying out, ‘Ol have human flesh for 
sale j buy it somebody.” Then I said, ** I will take it off your hands ; 
what price do you want for it ?’* And he answered, Give me your shape 
and power.” Then I said again to him, “ My fine fellow, what will you do 
with them ?” The gambler then told me his whole story, and said to me, 
By means of your shape and power I will get hold of those enemies of 


* Skrit Bruhina-Rakshasa. 
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mine, the gamblers, together with the keeper of the gambling-house, and 
will give them to the Brahman demons to eat.” When I heard that, I 
was pleased with the resolute spirit of that gambler, and gave him my 
shape and my power for a specified period of seven days. And by means 
of them he drew those men that had injured him into his power, one after 
another, and flung them into the pit, and fed the Brahman demons on them 
during seven days. 

Then I took back from him my shape and power, and that gambler 
Dagineya, beside himself with fear, said to me, “ I have not given those 
Brahman demons any food this day, which is the eighth, so they will now 
come out and devour mo. Tell me what I must do in this case, for you 
are my friend.” When he said this, I, having got to like him from being 
thrown with him, said to him, “ If this is the case, since you have made 
those two demons devour the gamblers, I for your sake will in turn eat 
the demons. So shew them to me, my friend.” When I made the gam- 
'bler this offer, ho at once jumped at it, and took me to the pit where the 
demons were. 


I, suspecting nothing, bent my head down to look into the pit, and 
while I was thus engaged, the gambler put his hand on the back of my 
neck, and pushed me into it. When I fell into it, the demons took me 
for some one sent for them to eat, and laid hold of me, and I had a wrest- 
ling-match with them. When they found that they could not overcome 
tlie might of my arms, they desisted from the struggle, and asked me who 
I was. 

Then I told them my own story from the point where my fortunes 
became involved with those of Dagineya,* and they made friends with 
me, and said to me, “ Alas I What a trick that evil-minded gambler has 
played you, and us two, and those other gamblers ! But what confidence 
can be placed in gamblers, who profess exclusively the science of cheating, 
whose minds are proof against friendship, pity, and gratitude for a benefit 
received ? Kecklessness and disregard of all ties are ingrained in the 
nature of gamblers ; hear in illustration of this the story of Thinthakarahu” 
Long ago there lived in this very city of Ujjayini a rutfianly gambler, 


Stonj of Thinthdlcardla^the bold gamller. 


who was rightly named Thinthakara- 
la.f He lost perpetually, and the 


others, who won in the game, used to give him every day a hundred cowries^ 


With those he bought wheat-flour from the market, and in the evening 


made cakes by kneading them somewhere or other in a pot with water, 


and then he went and cooked them in the flame of a funeral pyre in the 


. ♦ They had heard Dagineya’ s story up to this point from his own lips. 

This may be loosely translated “ Terror of the gambling saloon.” 
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cemetery, and ate them in front of Mahakala, smearing them with the 
grease from the lamp burning before him : and he always slept at night 
on the ground*in the court of the same god’s temple, pillowing his head on 
his arm. ^ 

Now, one night, he saw the images of all the Mothers and of the 
Yakshas and other divine beings in the temple of Mahakala trembling 
fiom the proximity of spells, and this thought arose in his bosom, “ Why 
should I not employ an artful device here to obtain wealth ? If it suc- 
ceeds, well and good ; if it does not succeed, wherein am 1 the worse ?” 
When he had gone through these reflections, he challenged those deities to 
play, saying to them, “ Come now, I will have a game with you, and I will 
act as keeper of the gaming-table, and will fling the dice ; and mind, you 
must always pay up what you lose.” When he said this to the deities they 
remained silent ; so Thinthakarala staked some spotted cowries, and flung 
the dice. For this is the universally accepted rule among gamblers, that,, 
if a gambler does not object to the dice being thrown, he agrees to play. 

Then, having won much gold, he said to the deities, “ Pay me the 
money I have won, as you agreed to do.” But though the gambler said 
this to the deities over and over again, they made no answer. Then he 
flew in a passion and said to them, “If you remain silent, x will adopt 
with you the same course as is usually adopted with a gambler, who will not 
pay the money he has lost, but makes himself as stiff as a stone.* I will 
simply saw through your limbs with a saw as sharp as the points of Yama’s 
teeth, for I have no respect for anything.” When ho had said this, he 
ran towards them, saw in hand ; and the deities immediately paid him the 
pld he had won. Next morning he lost it all at play, and in the even- 
ing he came back again, and extorted more money from the Mothers in 
the same way by making them play with him. 

He went on doing this every day, and those deities, the Mothers, were 
in very low spirits about it ; then the goddess Chamunda said to them, 
“ Whoever, when invited to gamble, says ‘ I sit out of this game ’ cannot 
be forced to play ; this is the universal convention among gamblers, ye 
Mother deities. So when he invites you, say this to him, and so baffle 
him.” When Chamunda had said this to the Mothers, they laid her advice 
up in their minds. And when the gambler came at night and invited 
them to play with him, all the goddesses said with one accord ” We sit 
out of this game.” 

When Thi^tliiikardla had been thus repulsed by those goddesses, he 
invited their sovereign Mahdkdla himself to play. Bnt that god, thinking 
that the fellow had taken this opportunity of trying to force him to 


* See page 323 of this Vol. s. c. 
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gamble, said, “ I sit out of this game.*’ Even gods, you see, like feeble 
persons, are afraid of a thoroughly self-indulgent, ruffianly scoundrel, flushed 
with impunity. f 

Then that Thinthdkar^la, being depressed at finding his gambler’s 
artifice baffled by a knowledge of the etiquette of play, was disgusted, and 
said to himself, “ Alas I I am baffled by these deities through their learu- 
ing the conventions of gamblers ; so I must now flee for refuge to this very 
sovereign of the gods.” Having formed this resolution in his heart, 
Thinthdkarala embraced the feet of Mahakala, and praising him, addressed 
to him the following petition ; “ I adore thee that sittest naked* with thy 
head resting on thy knee ; thy moon, thy bull, and thy elephant-skin 
having been won at play by Devi. When the gods give all powers at thy 
mere desire, and when thou art free from longings,.having for thy only 
possessions the matted lock, the ashes and the skull, how canst thou sud- 
denly have become avaricious with regard to hapless me, in that thou 
desirest to disappoint me for so small a gain ? Of a truth the wishing-tree 
no longer gratifies the hope of the poor, as thou dost not support me, lord 
Bhairava, though thou supportest the world. So, as I have fled to thee as a 
suppliant, holy Sthaiju, with my mind pierced with grievous woe, thou 
oughtest even to pardon presumption in me. Thou hast three eyes, I have 
three dice,t so I am like thee in one respect ; thou hast ashes on thy body, 
so have I ; thou eatest from a skull, so do I ; shew me mercy. When 
I have conversed with you gods, how can I afterwards bear to converse 
with gamblers ? So deliver me from my calamity.’’ 

With this and similar utterances the gambler praised that Bhairava, 
until at last the god was pleased, and manifesting himself, said to him, 
** Thinthdkardla, I am pleased with thee ; do not be despondent. Remain 
here with me 5 I will provide thee with enjoyments.” In accordance with 
this command of the god’s that gambler remained there, enjoying all kinds 
of luxuries provided by the favour of the deity. 

Now, one night, the god saw certain Apsarases, that had come to 
bathe in that holy pool of Mahakala, and he gave this command to 
Thiijt^dkarala, “ While all these nymphs of heaven are engaged in b,ath- 
ing, quickly snatch up the clothes, which they have laid on the bank, and 


• Two of the India Office MSS. and the Sanskrit College MS. have indu for Indra ; 
the other has iWw. I have adopted Insloka 100 for dadate No. 1882 and 

the Sanskrit College MS. read dadhate, which means that the gods’ possession of wealth 
and power depends on the will of S^iva. In ^loka 89 the Sanskrit College MS. reads 
6kadd for the unmetrical devatdh, 

f' Jryaksha can probably moan “ having three dice,” as well as “ having three 
eyes.” 
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bring them here ; and do not give them back their garments, until they 
surrender to you this young nymph, named Kalavati.”* 

When lihinthdkarala had received this command from Bhairava, he 
went and carried off the garments of those heavenly beauties, while they 
were bathing ; and they said to him, ** Give us back our garments, please ; 
do not leave us naked.” But he answered them, confident in the power 
which S'iva gave, “ If you will give mo the young nymph Kalavati, I will 
give you back these garments, but not otherwise.” When they heard 
that, seeing that he was a stubborn fellow to deal with, and remembering 
that Indra had pronounced a curse of this kind upon Kalavati, they agreed 
to his demand. And on his giving back the garments, they bestowed on 
him, in due form, Kalavati the daughter of Alambusha. 

Then the Apsarases departed, and Thinthakarala remained there with 
that Kalavati in a house built by the wish of S'iva. And Kalavati went in 
the day to heaven to attend upon the king of the gods, but at night she 
always returnedf to her husband. And one day she said to him in the 
ardour of her affection, “ My dear, the curse of S'iva, which enabled me to 
obtain you for a husband, has really proved a blessing.” Thereupon her 
husband Thintbdkardla asked her the cause of the curse, and the nymph 
Kalavati thus answered him : 

“ One day, when I had seen the gods in a garden, I praised the enjoy* 
menta of mortals, depreciating the pleasures of the dwellers in heaven, as 
giving joys that consist only in seeing.J Wlien the king of the gods 
heard that, he cursed me, saying, * Thou shalt go and be married by a 
mortal, and enjoy those human pleasures.’ In this way has come about 
our union that is mutually agreeable. And to-morrow I shall return to 
heaven after a long absence ; do not be unhappy about it ; for Kambh^ is 
going to dance a new piece before Vishnu, and I must remain there, my 
beloved, until the exhibition is at an end.” % 

Then Thinthakarala, whom love had made like a spoiled child, said to 
her, “ I will go there and look at that dance unperceived, take me there.” 
When Kalavati heard that, she said, “ How is it fitting for me to do this ? 
The king of the gods might be angry, if he ^ound it out.” Though she 
said this to him, he continued to preg^ her ; then out of love she agreed to 
take him there. 

So the next morning Kalavati by her power concealed Thinthakarala 
in a lotus, which she placed as an ornament in her ear, and took him to the 
palace of Indra. When Thinthakarala saw thiit palace, the doors of which 
were adorned by the elephant of the gods, which was set off by the garden 

♦ Cp. Vol. II, p. 452, 

t Updyau is a misprint for updyayau as is evident from the MSS. 

X The three India Office MSS. and the Sanskrit College MS. give dfishfi. 
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of Nandana, be thonghfc himself a god, and was highly delighted. And 
in the court of Indra, frequented by gods, he beheld the strange and 
delightful spectacle of Eambha’s dance, accompanied by thof^inging of all 
the nymphs of heaven. And he heard all the musical instruments played 
by Narada and the other minstrels ; for what is hard to obtain in this 
world if the supreme god* is favourable to one P 

Then, at the end of the exhibition a mime, in the shape of a divine goat, 
rose up, and began to dance with heavenly! movements. And Thinthd** 
karala, when he saw him, recognised him, and said to himself, “ Why, I 
see this goat in Ujjayini, figuring as a mere animal, and here he is dan- 
cing as a mime before Indra. Of a truth this must be soihe strange 
incomprehensible heavenly delusion.” While Thinthakardla was going 
through these reflections in his mind, the dance of the goat-mime came 
to an end, and then Indra returned to his own place. And then Kalavati, 
in high spirits, also took back Thiiithakarala to his own home, concealed 
in the lotus-ornament of her ear. 

And the next day Thinthakardla beheld in Ujjayini that goat-formed 
mime of the gods, who had returned there, and he insolently said to him, 
“ Come, dance before me, as you dance before Indra. If you do not, I 
shall be angry with you ; show off your dancing powers, you mime.” 
When the goat heard this, he was astonished, and remained silent, saying 
to himself, How can this mere mortal know so much about me ?” But 
when, in spite of persistent entreaties, the goat refused to dance, Thintha- 
karala beat him on the head with sticks. 

Then the goat went with bleeding head to Indra, and told him all that 
had taken place. And Indra by his supernatural powers of contemplation 
discovered the whole secret, how Kalavati had brought Thinthakardla to 
heaven when Rambhd was dancing, and how that profane fellow had there 
seqn the goat dancing. Then Indra summoned Kalavati, and pronounced 
on her the foHowing curse, “ Since, out of love, thou didst secretly bring 
here the man who has reduced the goat to this state, to make him dance, 
depart and become an image on a pillar in the temple built by king Nara- 
sinha in the city of Nagapura.” 

When Indra had said this, Alapabushd, the mother of Kaldvati, tried 
to appease him, and at last he was with difficulty appeased, and he thus 
fixed an end to the curse, “ When that temple, which it has taken many 
years to complete, shall perish and be levelled with the ground, then shall 
her curse come to an end.” So Kalavati came weeping and told to Thin- 
thdkardla the curse Indra had pronounced, together with the end he had 

* i. e., S^iva in this instance. 

t For the second divya in si. 132, b, MSS. Nos, 1882 and 2166 give nap^a, new. 
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appointed to it, and how he himself was to blame, and then, after giving 
him her ornaments, she entered into an image on the front of a pillar 
in the temple in Nagapura. 

Thinthdkar^la for his part, smitten with the poison of separation from 
her, could neither hear nor see, but rolled swooning on the ground. And 
when that gambler came to his senses, he uttered this lament, “ Alas ! tool 
that I was, I revealed the secret, though I knew better all the time ; for 
how can people like myself, who are by nature thoughtless, shew self- 
restraint ? So now this intolerable separation has fallen to my lot.” 
However in a moment he said to himself, “ This is no time for me to 
despond ; whj should I not recover firmness and strive to put an end to 
her cnrse ?” 

After going ‘ through those reflections, the cunning fellow thought 
carefully over the matter, and asuming the dress of a mendicant devotee, 
went with rosary, antelope-skin, and matted hair, to Nagapura. There he 
secretly buried in a forest outside the city, four pitchers containing liis 
wife’s ornaments, one towards each of the cardinal points ; and one full 
of sets of the five precious things* he deliberately buried within the city, 
in the earth of the market-place, in front of the god himself. 

When he had done this, he built a hut on the bank of the river, and 
remained there, affecting a hypocritical asceticism, pretendi. qj to be medi- 
tating and muttering. And by bathing three times in the day, and eating 
only the food given him as alms, after washing it with water on a stone, 
he acquired the character of a very holy man. 

In course of time his fame reached the ears of the king, and the king 
often invited him, bub he never went near him : so the king came to see 
him, and remained a long time in conversation with him. And in the 
evening, when the king was preparing to depart, a female jackal suddenly 
uttered a yell at a distance. When the cunning gambler, who was passing 
himself off as an ascetic, heard that, he laughed. And when the king 
asked him the meaning of the laugh, he said, “ Oh ! never mind.” Bub 
when the king went on persistently questioning him, the deceitful fellow 
said, “ In the forest to the east of this city, under a ratan^ there is a pitcher 
full of jewelled ornaments ; so take it. This, king, is what that female 
jackal told me, for I understand the language of animals.” 

Then the king was full of curiosity : so the ascetic took him to the 
spot, and dug up the earth, and took out that pitcher, and gave it to him. 
Then the king, having obtained the ornaments, began to have faith in the 
ascetic, and considered that ho not only possessed supernatural knowledge 

* Gold, diamond, sapphire, ruby and pearl. The Buddhists usually enumerate 
seven ; soe Biirnouf, Lotus de La Bonne Loi, p. 319. 

74 
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|jut WAS A tiutliful and unseldsli devotee. So he eonducted him to his 
cell, and prostrated himself at his feet again and again, ajad returned to 
his palace at night with his ministers, praising his virtues. 

In the same way, when the king again came to him, the ascetic pre- 
tended to understand the cry of an animal, and in this way made over to 
the king the other three pitchers, buried towards the other three cardinal 
points. Then the king, and the citizens, and the king’s wives became 
exclusively devoted to the ascetic, and were, so to speak, quite absorbed 
in him. 

Now, one day, the king took that wicked ascetic to the temple for a 
moment ; so he contrived to hear in the market-place the cry of a crow. 
Then he said to the king, “ Did you hear what the crow said ? ‘ In this 
very market place there is a pitcher full of valuable jewels buried in front 
of the god : why do you not take it up also ?’ This was the meaning of 
his cry ; so come, and take possession of it.” When the deceitful ascetic 
had said this, ho conducted liim there, and took up out of the earth the 
pitcher full of valuable jewels, and gave it to the king. Then the king, 
in his excessive satisfaction, entered the temple holding that pretended seer 
by the hand. 

There the mendicant brushed against tliat image on the pillar, which 
his beloved Kalavati had entered, and saw her. And Kalavati, wearing 
the form of the image on the pillar, was alllicted when she saw her hus- 
band, and began to weep then and there. When the king and his atten- 
dants saw this, they were amazed, and cast down, and said to that preten- 
ded seer, “ Reverend Sir, what is the meaning of this ?” Then the 
cunning rascal, pretending to be despondent and bewildered, said to the 
king, “ Come to your palace : there I will tell you this secret, though it is 
almost too terrible to be revealed.” 

When he had said this, he led the king to the palace, and said to him, 
Since you built this temple on an unlucky spot and in an inauspicious 
moment, on the third day from now a misfortune will befall you. It was for 
this reason that the image on the pillar wept when she saw you. So, if you 
care for your body’s weal, my sovereign, take this into consideration, and 
this very day quickly level this temple with the earth ; and build another 
temple somewhere else, on a lucky spot, and in an auspicious moment. Let 
the evil omen be averted, and ensure the [)rosperity of yourself and your 
kingdom.” When he bad said this to the king, he, in his terror, gave com- 
mand to his subjects, and in one day levelled that temple with the earth, 
and he began to build another temple in another place. So true is it that 
rogues with their tricks gain the confidence of princes, and impose upon 
them. 

Accordingly, the gambler Thinthakarala, having gained his object, 



Story of the gambler who cheated Yuma* 


abantlpned the disguise of a mendicant, and fled, and went to Ujjayini. 
And Kalavati, Jading it out, went to meet him on the road, freed from her 
curse and ha|)py, and she comforted him, and then went to heaven to visit 
Indra. Anc^ Indra was astonislied, but when he heard from her mouth the 
artifice of her husband the gambler, he laughed and was highly delighted. 
Then Vrihnspati, who was at his side, said to Indra, “ Gamblers are always 
like this, abounding in every kind of trickery. ’ 

For instance, in a previous halpa there wa.) in a certain city a gambler, 

of the /lame of Kuttainkapata, ac- 
complishi'd in dishotiest play. When 
he went to the other world, Indra said to him, “ Gambler, you will have 
to live a halpa in hell on account of your crimes, but owing to your charity 
you are to be Indra for one day, for once on a time you gave a gold coin 
to a knower of the Supreme Soul. So say, whether you will take out first 
your period in hell or your period as Indra.” When the gambler heard that, 
he snid, “ I will take out first my period as Indra.” 

Then Yama sent the gambler to heaven, and the gods deposed Indra 
for a day, and crowned him sovereign in his stead. He, having obtained 
sovereign sway, summoned to heaven the gamblers his friends and his female 
favourites, and in virtue of his regal authority gave this order to the gods, 
Carry us all in a moment to all the holy bathing-places, ^ those in heaven, 
and those on earth, and those in the seven dvipas : and enter this very day 
into all the king.s on the earth, and bestow without ceasing, great, gifts for 
our benefit.” 

When he gave this order to the gods, they did everything as he had 
desired, and by means of those holy observances his sins were washed J away, ' 
and he obtained the rank of Indra permanently. And by his favour his 
friends and his female favourites, tb.it ho had summoned to heaven, had 
their sins destroyed and obtained immortality. The next day Chitragupta 
informed Yama that the gambler had by his discretion obtained the rank 
of Indra permanently. Then Yama, hearing of his meritorious actions, 
was astonished, and said, “ Dear me ! this gambler has cheated us.” 

When Vrihaspati had told this story, he said, “ Such, 0 wielder of the 
thunderbolt, are gamblers,” ^^^d then held his peace. And then Indra 
sent Kalavati to summon Thlnthakarala to heaven. There the king of the 


* Cp. the story that begins on page 186 of this volume. 

t No. 1882 reads snapayata tatJeshaudt at the end of ^1. 194, a. Tt seems to 
remove a tautology but is unmetrical. “Take us and cause us to batho.” The 
Sanskrit MS. has snapayata tafshanasif. 

t I read dhuta for dyuta No. 1882 (the Taylor MS.) and the Sanskrit College 
MS. have dhiita ; No, 3003 has dhuta; the other MS. does not contain the passage. 
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gods, ])leased with his cleverness and resolution, honoureu mm, aim jjavo uuii 
Kalavati to wife, and made him an attendant on himself. gkThen the brave 
Thinthakarala lived happily, hke a god, in heaven, with Ealdvati, by the 
favour of S'iva. ^ 

“ So, you see, such is the 'ityle in which gamblers exhibit their treachery 
and audacity ; accordingly A^,ni4ikha the Vampire, what is there to be sur- 
prised at in your having been treacherously thrown into this well by 
Ddgineya the gambler ? So come out of this pit, friend, and we will come 
out also.’* 

When the Brahman demons said this to me, I came up out of that pit, 
and being hungry, I came across a Brahman traveller that night in the 
city. So I rushed forward and seized that Brahman to eat him, but he 
invoked the protection of king Vikramaditya, And the moment the king 
heard his cry, he rushed out like flame, and while still at a distance, check- 
ed me by exclaiming “ Ah villain ! do not kill the Brahman and then he 
proceeded to cut off the head of a figure of a man he had drawn ; that did 
not sever my neck, but made it stream with blood. 

Then I left the Brahman and clung to the king’s feet, and he spared 
my life. 

“ Such is the power of that god, king Vikramdditya. And it is by his 
orders that I have slain this hypocritical kdpdlika. So he is my proper 
prey, to be devoured by me as being a Vetala ; let him go, Yama^ikha !” 

Though Agnisikha made this appeal to Yama^ikha, the latter proceed- 
ed contumaciously to drag with his hand the corpse of that hypocritical 
kdpdlika. Then king Vikramaditya appeared there, and drew the figure 
of a man on the earth and then cut off its hand with his sword. That 
made the hand of Yainasikha fall severed ; so he left the corpse, and fled 
in fear. And Agnisikha immediately devoured the corpse of that kdpdlika. 
And I witnessed all this, securely protected by the might of the king.* 

“ In these words did that wife of the Yaksha, Madanamanjari by 
name, describe your power, 0 king, and then she went on to ^y to me.” 

Then, Anangadeva, the king said to me in a gentle voice, “ Yakshi, be- 
ing delivered from the kdpdlika^ go to the house of your husband.” Then 
I bowed before him, and returned to this my own home, thinking how I 
might repay to that king the benefit he had conferred on me. In this way 
your master gave me life, family and husband ; and when you tell him this 
story of mine, it will agree with his own recollections. 

Moreover, I have to-day found out that the king of Sinhala has sent 
to that king his daughter, the greatest beauty in the three worlds, who has 

,• thread dlilchya pnrusham hhiimau. This is the reading of the Taylor MS. the 
ther hM dtihhya. The Sanskrit College MS. has dUhhya purusham. 
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of her own accord elected to marry him. And all the kings, being jealous, 
have gathered themselves together and formed the intention of killing 
Vihrama^akti?* and the dependent kings, and of carrying of£ that maiden. 
So, do you go, and make known that their intention to Vikrama^akti, in 
order that he may be on his guard and ready to repel their attack. And 
I will exert myself to enable king Vikrainaditya io conquer those enemies 
and gain the victory. 

“ For this reason I brought you here by my own deluding power, in 
order that you might tell all this to king Vikrama^akti and the dependent 
monarchs ; and I will send to your sovereign such a present as shall to a 
certain small extent be a requital for the benefit that he conferred on me.** 

■While she was saying this, the two maidens, that we had seen in the 
sea, came there with the deer ; one had a body white as the moon, the 
other was dark as a priyangu ; so they seemed like Ganga and Yamun^ 
returned from worshipping the ocean, the monarch of rivers. When they 
bad sat down, I put this question to the Yakshi, “ Goddess, who are these 
maidens, and what is the meaning of this golden deer ?’* When the 
Yakshini heard this, king, she said to me, “ Anangadeva, if you feel any 
curiosity about the matter, listen, I will tell you.” 

Long ago there came to impede Prajapati, in his creation of creatures, 

story of Ohar^sa and Niyhayla and the ‘e^riblo Danavas, named Gliapta 

two maidens, and Nighantc. invincible even by 

gods. And the Creator, being desirous of destroying them, created these 
two maidens, the splendour of whose measureless beauty seemed capable 
of maddening the world. And those two mighty Asuras, when they saw 
these two exceedingly wonderful maidens, tried to carry them off ; and 
fighting with one another, they both of them met their death. f 

Then Brahma bestowed these maidens on Kuvera, saying, “ You must 
give these girls to some suitable husband and Kuvera made them over 
to my husband, who is his younger brother ; and in the same way my 
husband passed these fair onesj on to me ; and I have thought of king 
Vikramfiditya as a husband for them, for, as he is an incarnation of a god, he 
is a fit person for them to marry. 

“ Such are the facts with regard to these maidens, now hear the 
history of the deer.” 

* Both the India Office MSS. in which this passage is found give tatsdmantaiS'. So 
Vikrama^akti would himself be a “ dependent king.” 

t Op. the story of Bunda and Upasunda, Vol. I, p. 108 ; and Preller, Griechische 
Mythologie, Vol. I, p. 81, note 1. 

X For ete manorame No. 3003 and the Sanskrit College MS. have varaMra^ai^}, ; 
in order that I might find a husband for them. No. 1882 has vdranam for kdra^ats>. 
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Indra has a beloved son, named Jayanta. Once on a time, when he, 

„ still an infant, was being carried 

Btory of the goldende^r, i. i. • • l i i- i 

about m the air by the celestial 

nymphs, he saw some princes in a wood on earth playing with some young 
deer. Then Jayanta* went to heaven, and cried in the presence of his 
father because he had not got a deer to play with, as a child would natur- 
ally do. Accordingly Indra had a deer made for him by Vi^vakarman of 
gold and jewels, and life was given to the animal by sprinkling it with nec- 
tar. Then Jayanta played with it, and was delighted with it, and the 
young deer was continually roaming about in heaven. 

In course of time that son of Ravana, who was rightly named Indra- 
jit,t carried off the young deer from heaven and took it to his own city 
Lankd. And after a further period had elapsed, Ravana and Indrajit 
having been slain by the heroes Rama and Lakshmana, to avenge the car- 
rying off of Sitd, and Vibhishai^a having been set upon the throne of 
Lanka, as king of the Rakshasas, that wonderful deer of gold and jewels 
remained in his palace. And once on a time, when I was taken by my 
husband’s relations to Vibhishana’s palace on the occasion of a festival, he 
gave me the deer as a complimentary present. And that young heaven- 
born deer is now in my house, and I must bestow it on your master. 

And while the Yakshini was telling me this string of tales, the sun, 
the friend of the hamaliniy went to rest. Then I and the ambassador of the 
king of Sinhala went to sleep, both of us, after the evening ceremonies, in 
a palace which the Yakshigii assigned to us. 

In the morning we woke up and saw, my sovereign, that the army of 
Vikrarna^akti, your vassal, had arrived. We reflected that that must be a 
display of the Yakshini’s power, and quickly went wondering into the 
presence of Vikrama^akti. And he, as soon as he saw us, shewed us great 
honour, and asked after our welfare ; and was on the point of asking us 
what message the king of Sinhala had sent, when the two heavenly maid- 
ens, whose history the Yakshini had related to us, and the young deer 
arrived there, escorted by the army of the Yakshas. When king Vikrama- 
iSakti saw this, he suspected some glamour of malignant demons, and he 
said to me apprehensively “ What is the meaning of this ?” Then I told 
him in due course the commission of the king of Sinhala, and the circum- 
stances connected with the Yakshini, the two maidens, and the deer. 
Moreover I informed him of the hostile scheme of your majesty’s enemies, 
which was to bo carried out by all the kings in combination, and which 1 


* For Jayanto MSS. Nos. 1882 and 3003 and the Sanskrit College MS. give 
htvdki, i. “ full of longing ” 
t ^ , conqueror of Indra. 
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had heard of from the Yakahi. Then Vikrama^akti honoured us two am- 
bassadors, and those two heavenly maidens ; and being delighted made bis 
army ready fo« battle with the assistance of the other vassal kings. 

And immediately, king, there was heard in the army the loud beating 
of drums, an(J immediately there was seen the mighty host of hostile kings, 
accompanied by the Mlechchhas. Then our army and the hostile army, 
furious at beholding one another, closed with a rush, and the battle began. 
Thereupon some of the Yakshas sent by the Yakshi entered our soldiers, 
and so smote tlie army of the enemies, and others smote them in open 
fight.* And there arose a terrible tempest of battle, overspread with a 
cloud formed of the dust raised by the army, in which sword-blades fell thick 
as rain, and the shouts of heroes thundered. And the heads of our enemies 
Hying up, as they were cut off, and falling again, made it seem as if the 
Fortune of our victory were playing at ball. And in a moment those kings 
that had escaped the slaughter, their troops having been routed, submitted 
and repaired for protection to the camp of your vassal. 

Then, lord of earth, as you bad conquered the four cardinal points 
and the dvipas, and had destroyed all the Mlechchhas, that Yakshini ap- 
peared, accompanied by her husband, and said to king Vikramai^akti and 
to me, “ You must tell your master that what I have done has been done 
merely by way of service to him, and you must also request him, as from 
me, to marry these two god-framed maidens, and to look upon them with 
favour, and to cherish this deer also, for it is a presei t from me.” When 
the Yakshi had said this, she bestowed a heap of jewels, and disappeared 
with her husband, and her attendants. The next day, Madanalekha, *the 
daughter of the king of Sinhala, came with a great retinue and much 
magnificence. And then Vikramasakti went to meet her, and bending low, 
joyfully conducted her into his camp, And on the second day Vikrama- 
^akti, having accomplished his object, set out with the other kings from 
that place, in order to come here and behold your Majesty’s feet, bringing 
with him that princess and.the two heavenly maidens, and that deer com- 
posed of gold and jewels, a marvel for the eyes of the three worlds. And 
now, sovereign, that vassal prince has arrived near this city, and has sent 
us two on in front to inform Your Highness. So let the king, out of 
regard for the lord of Sinhala and the Yakshi, go forth to meet those 
maidens and the deer, and also the subject kings. 

When Anangadeva had said this to king Vikramddltyt*, though the 
king recollected accomplishing that difficult rescue of the Yakshini, he did 
not consider it worth a straw, when he heard of the return she had made 
for it j great-souled men, even when they have done much, think it worth 

* It is just possible that mnkhydd ought to bo sdhhdd. 
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very little. And, being much pleased, he loaded* Anangadeva for the 
second time, with elephants, horses, villages, and jewels, and bestowed simi- 
lar gifts on the ambassador of the king of Sinhala. 

And after he had spent that day, the king set out from Ujjayini, with 
his warriors mounted on elephants and horses, to meet that daughter of the 
king of Sinhala, and those two maidens created by Brahma. And the 
following speeches of the military officers, assigning elephants and horses, 
were heard in the neighbourhood of the city when the kings started, and 
within the city itself when the sovereign started ; “ Jayavardhana must 
take the good elephant Anangagiri, and RanabLa(;a the furious elephant 
Kdlamegha, and SinhapardkramaSangramasiddlii, and the hero Vikramanidhi 
Ripurakshasa, and Jayaketu Pavanajava, and Vallabha^akti Samudrakallola, 
and Bdhu and Subahu the two horses S'aravega and Garudavega, and 
Kirtivarman the black Konkan mare Kuvalayamala, and Samarasinha the 
white mare Gangalabari of pure Sindh breed.” 

When that king, the supreme sovereign of all the dvipas^ had started 
on his journey, the earth was covered with soldiers, the quarters were full 
of nothing but the shouts that they raised, even the heaven was obscured 
with the dust that was diffused by the trampling of his advancing army, 
and all men’s voices were telling of the wonderful greatness of his might. 


CHAPTER CXXII. 


Then king Vikramaditya reached that victorious army commanded by 
that Vikrama^akti his general, and he entered it at the head of his forces, 
accompanied by that general, who came to meet him, eager and with loyal 
mind, together with the vassal kings. 

The kings were thus announced by the warders in the tent of assembly, 
Your Majesty, here is S^aktikumara the king of Gauda come to pay you 
his respects, here is Jayadhvaja the king of Karnata, here is Vijayavarman 
of La^a, here is Sunandana of Ka^mira, here is Gopala king of Sindh, here 
is Vindhyabala the Bhilla, and here is Nirmuka the king of the Persians.” 
And when they had been thus announced, the king honoured them, and the 
feudal chiefs, and also the soldiers. And he welcomed in appropriate 
fashion the daughter of the king of Sinhala, and the heavenly maidens, 
and the golden deer, and Vikramasakti. And the next day the successful 

• This expression is very similar to that in Taranga 120, ^1. 80, h, to which 
Dr. Kern obje9t8. 
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mcliarcli Vikramaditya set out with them and his forces, and reached the 
city of Ujjayini. 

Then, the%kings having been dismissed with marks of honour* to their 
own territories, and the world-gladdening festival of the spring season 
having arrived, when the creepers began, so to speak, to adorn themselves 
with flowers for jewels, and the female bees to keep up a concert with 
their humming, and the ranges of the wood to dance embraced by the 
wind, and the cuokoos with melodious notes to utter auspicious prayers, 
king Vikramaditya married on a fortunaf^ day that daughter of the kij)g 
of Sinhala, and those two heavenly maidt/ij. And Sinhavarman, the eldest 
brother of the princess of Sinhala, wlio ha^ come with her, bestowed at the 
marriage-altar a great heap of jewfds. ; 

And at that moment the Yakshini Madanamanjari appeared, and gave 
those two heavenly maidens countless heaps of jewels. The Yakshi said, 
“ How can I ever, king, recompense you for your benefits ? But I have 
done tliis unimportant service to testify my devotion to you. So you must 
shew favour to these maidens, and to the deer.” When the Yakshi had 
said this, she departed honoured by the king. 

Then the successful king Vikramaditya, having obtained those wives 
and the earth with all its doipas, ruled a realm void of opponents ; and ho 
enjoyed liimself roaming in all the garden grounds ; during the hot season 
living in the water of tanks and in artificial fountain-chamhers, during the 
rains in inner apartments charming on account of the noise of cymbals 
that arose in them, during the autumn on the tops of palaces, joyous with 
banquets under the rising moon, during the winter in chambejrs where 
comfortable couches were spread, and which were fragrant with black aloes, 
being ever surrounded by his wives. 

Now this king, being such as I have described, had a painter named 
Slori, of Makyamli th man-hatiny Nagarasvamin, who enjoyed the re- 
maiden, venues of a hundred villages, and 

surpassed Visvakarman. That painter used every two or three days to 
paint a picture of a girl, and give it as a present to the king, taking care to 
exemplify different types of beauty. 

Now, once on a time, it happened that that painter had, because a 
feast was going on, forgotten to paint the required girl for the king. And 
when the day for giving the present arrived, the painter remembered and 
was bewildered, saying to himself, “ Alas ! what can I give to the king ?* 
And at that moment a traveller come from afar suddenly approached him 


* Dr. Kern would read sammdnitavisrishte.shu ; and this is the reading of the 
Taylor MB. and of tho Sanskrit Collcgo MS, No. 3003 has mnmdnitaw, 

76 
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and placed a book in his hand, and went off somewhere quickly, ithe 
painter out of curiosity opened the book, and saw within a picture of a girl 
on canvas. Inasmuch as the girl was of wonderful beauty no sooner did 
he see her picture then he took it and gave it to the king, rejoicing that, so 
far from having no picture to present that day, he had obtained such an 
exceedingly beautiful one. But the king, as soon as he saw it, was as- 
tonished, and said to him, “ My good fellow, this is not your painting, this 
is the painting of Visvakarman : for how could a mere mortal be skilful 
enough to paint such beauty . When the painter heard this, he told the 
king exactly what bad taken p;a^\e.^ 

Then the king kept ever looking at the picture of the girl, and never 
took his eyes off it, and one night he saw in a dream a girl exactly like her, 
but in another dvipa. But as he eagerly rushed to embrace her, who was 
eager to meet him, the night came to an end, and he was woke up by the 
watchman.* When the king awoke, he was so angry at the interruption 
of his delightful interview with that maiden, that he banished that watch- 
man from the city. And ho said to himself, “ To think that a traveller 
should bring a book, and that in it there should be the painted figure of a 
girl, and that I should in a dream behold this same girl apparently alive ! 
All this elaborate dispensation of destiny makes me think that she must be 
a real maiden, but I do not know in what dvipa she lives ; how am *1 to 
obtain her ?’* 

Full of such reflections, the king took pleasure in nothing,! and burnt 
with the fever of love so that his attendants were full of anxiety. And 
the warder Bhadrayudha asked the afflicted king in private the cause of 
bis grief, whereupon he spake as follows : 

“ Listen, I will tell you, my friend. So much at any rate you know, 
that that painter gave me the picture of a girl. And I fell asleep thinking 
on her, and I remember that in my dream I crossed the sea, and reached 
and entered a very beautiful city. There I saw many armed maidens in 
front of me, and they, as soon as they saw me, raised a tumultuous cry of 
‘ Kill, kill.’! Then a certain female ascetic came and with great precipita- 
tion made me enter her house, and briefly said to me this, ‘ My son, hero 
is the man-hating princess Malayavati come this way, diverting herself as 


* For falling in love with a lady seen in a dream see Vol. I, pp. 276, and 
676, and Kohde, Ber Griochische Koman, pp. 46, 46 and 49. For falling in love with 
a lady seen in a picture see Vol. I, p. 490, llohdo, Der Griechische Roman, p. 49, and 
Coelho’s Contos Portuguezes, p. 109. 

t I read aratimdn for ratimdn in tho Sanskrit College MS. The Taylor MS. has 
sarvatrdnratimdn ; the other agrees with Brockhaus. 

X I read 
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pleases. And the moment she sees a man, she makes these maidens of 
hoi’s kill him : so I brought you in here to save your life.** 

“ When yie female ascetic had said this, she immediately made me 
put on female attire ; and I submitted to that, knowing that it was not 
lawful to slay those maidens. But, when the princess entered into the 
house with her maidens, I looked at her, and lo ! she was the very lady 
that had been shewn me in a picture. And I said to myself, ‘ Fortunate 
am I in that, after first seeing this lady in a picture, I now behold her 
again in flesh and blood, dear as my life.’ 

“ In the meanwhile the princess, at the head of her maidens, said to 
that female ascetic, * We saw some male enter here.’ The ascetic shewed 
me, and answered, ‘ I know of no male ; here is my sister’s daughter, who 
is with me as a guest.’ Then the princess seeing mo, although I was dis- 
guised as a woman, forgot her dislike of men, and was at once overcome 
by love. She remained for a moment, with every hair on her body erect, 
motionless as if in thought, being, so to speak, nailed to the spot at once 
with arrows by Love, who had spied his opportunity. And in a moment 
the princess said to the ascetic, ‘ Then, noble lady, why should not your 
sister’s daughter be my guest also ? Let her come to my palace ; I will 
send her back duly honoured.’ Saying this, she took mo by the hand, and 
led me away to her palace. And I remember, I discerned her intention, 
and consented, and went there, and that sly old female ascetic gave me 
leave to depart. 

‘‘ Then I remained there with that princess, who was diverting herself 
with the amusement of marrying her maidens to one another, and so forth. 
Her eyes were fixed on me, and she would not let me out of her sight for 
an instant, and no occupation pleased her in which I did not take part. 
Then those maidens, I remember, made the princess a bride, and me her 
husband, and married us in sport. And when we had been married, we 
entered at night the bridal chamber, and the princess fearlessly threw her 
arms round’my neck. And then I told her who I was, and embraced her, 
and delighted at having attained her object, she looked at me and then 
remained a long time with her eyes bashfully fixed on the ground. And 
at that moment that villain of a watchman woke mo up. So, Bhadra* 
yudha, the upshot of the whole matter is that 1 can no longer live without 
that Malayavati, whom I have seen in a picture and in a dream.” 


♦ Compare Ralston’s Russian Folk Tales, p. 97 ; in Waldau’s Bohmischo Mdrcl^n 
p. 444, there is a beautiful Amazon who fights with the prince on condition that i^'^ha 
is victorious she is to bo his prisoner, but if she is victorious, he is to be put to^death. 
Rohde in Der Griechische Roman, p. 148, gives a long list of “ coy huutress ^aids.” 
Spenser’s Radigund bears a close resemblance to Malayavati, 
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When the king said this, the warder Bhadraj'udha perceived tha^ it 
\vas a true dream, and he consoled the monarch, and said to him, “ If the 
king remembers it all exactly, let him draw that city on a [iece of canvas 
in order that some expedient may be devised in this matter.” The mo- 
ment the king heard this suggestion of Bhadrayudha’s, he proceeded to 
draw that splendid city on a piece of canvas, and all the scene that took 
jdace there. Then the warder at once took the drawing, and had a new 
monastery* * * § made, and hung it up there on the wall. And he directed that 
in relief-houses attached to tlie monastery, a quantity of food, with pairs of 
garments and gold, should be given to bards coming from distant countries. 
And he gave this order to the dwellers in the monastery, “ If any one 
comes here, who knows the city represented hero in a picture, let me be in- 
formed of it.” 

In the meanwlnle the fierce elephant of the rainy season with irresis- 
tible loud deep tbunder-roar and long hetaha tusks came down upon the 
forest of tlie heats, a forest the breezes of which were scented with the 
perfume of the jasmine, in which travellers sat down on the ground in the 
shade, and trumpet-fiowers bloomed. At that time the forest-fire of 
separation of that king Vikramaditya began to burn more fiercely, fanned 
by the eastern breeze.t Then the following cries were heard among the 
ladies of his court, “ Haralata, bring ice ! Chitrangi, sprinkle him with san- 
dal-wood juice ! Patralekha, make a bed cool with lotus-leaves ! Kandar- 
pasena, fan him with plantain-leaves 1” And in course of time the cloudy 
season terrible with lightning passed away for that king, but the fever 
of love hurningj with the sorrow of separation did not pass away. 

Then the autumn with her open lotus-face, and smile of unclosed 
flowers, came, vocal with the cries of swans, § seeming to utter this com- 
mand, “ Let travellers advance on their journey ; let pleasant tidings be 
brought about absent dear ones ; happy may their merry meetings be !’* 
On a certain day in that season a bard, who had come from a distance, of 
the name of S'anvarasiddlii, having heard the fame of that monastery, built 
by the warder, entered it to get food. After he had been fed, and pre- 
sented with a pair of garments, he saw that painting on the wall of the 

* Sanskrit matha. 

t The Peteraburgh lexicographers would read paurasfya ; and I find this in the 
Taylor MS and the Sanskrit Collogo MS. The same MSS. read ambudaii/dmo for atha 
durdaria, < The latter word should be spelt durdanha. 

J I read savirahajvdh and saJeds'a in ^1. 72v 

§ The two India Office MSS., that cjlMn this passage, and the Sanskrit College 
MS. make the compound end in soroe command will bo given by the cries of 
tho swans. In fl. 71, for grathyanfalH 'No. 1882 and the Sanskrit College MS, give 
hudhyantdm, In ^1. 73 for dkhydtim three MSS. give khydtim. 
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m(]|iasfcery. When tlio bard had carefully scanned the city delineated 
there, he was astonished, and said, “ I wonder who can have drawn this 
city ? For I p^lone have seen it, I am certain, and no other ; and here it 
is drawn by some second person.” When the inhabitants of the monastery 
heard that, tlioy told Biiadrayudha ; then he came in person, and took that 
bard to the king. The king said to S'anvarasiddhi, “ Have you really seen 
that city ?” Then S'anvarasiddhi gave him the following answer. 

“ When I was wandering about the world, I crossed the sea that 
separates the dt^tjjas, and beheld that great city Malayapura. In that city 
there dwells a king of the name of Malayasinha, and he has a matchless 
daughter, named Malayavati, who used to abhor males. But one night she 
somehow or other saw in a dream a great hero in a convent. The mo- 
ment she saw him, that evil spirit of detestation, of the male sex fled from 
her mind, as if terrified. Then she took him to her palace, and in her 
dream married him, and entered with him the bridal chamber. And at that 
moment the night came to an end, and an attendant in her room woke her 
up. Then she banished that servant in her anger, and thinking upon that 
dear one, whom she had seen in her dream, seeing no way of escape owing 
to the blazing fire of separation, utterly overpowered by love, she never 
rose from her couch except to fiill back upon it again with relaxed limbs. 
She was dumb, as if possessed by a demon, as if stunned by a blow,t for 
when her attendants questioned her, she gave them no answer. 

“ Then her father and mother came to hear of it, and questioned her j 
and at last she was, with exceeding dilflculty, persuaded to tell tliern what 
happened to her in the dream, by the mouth of a confidential female 
friend. Then her father comforted her, but she made a solemn vow that, 
if she did not obtain her beloved in six months, she would enter the fire. 
And already five months are past ; who knows what will become of her ? 
This is the story that I heard about her in that city.” 

When S'anvarasiddhi had told this story, which tallied so well with 
the king’s Gwn dream, the king was pleased at knowing the certainty of 
the matter, and Biiadrayudha said to him, “ The business is as good as 
effected, for that king and his country own your paramount supremacy. 
So let us go there before the sixth month has passed away.” When the 
warder had said this, king Vikram’dditya made him inform S'anvarasiddhi 
of all the circumstances connected with the matter, and honoured him with 
a present of much wealth, and bade him shew him the way, and then he 

f Sanskrit vihdra. The tdpasi of si. 39 was therefore a Buddhist. Cp. Vol. I, 
p. 87. No. 3003 reads vihdranirgatd which agrees with si. 40, No, 1882 has vihara^ 
nirgatam. The Sanskrit Collego MS. has vilidranirgataij^, 

t For ghdta No, 1882 has tamah and No. 3003 vdla. 
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seemed to bequeath his own burning heat to the rays of the sun, his palei//sa 
to the clouds, and his thinness to the waters of the rivers,* * * § and having 
become free from sorrow, set out at once, escorted by a sma\\ force, for the 
dwelling-place of his beloved. 

In course of time, as he advanced, he crossed the sea, andT reached that 
city, and there he saw the people in front of it engaged in loud lamenta- 
tion, and when he questioned them, he received this answer, “ The princess 
Malayavati here, as the period of six months is at an end, and she has not 
obtained her beloved, is preparing to enter the fire." Then the king went 
to the place where the pyre had been made ready. 

When the people saw him, they made way for him, and then the 
princess beheld that unexpected nectar-rain to her eyes. And she said to 
her ladies-in-waiting, “ Here is that beloved come who married me in a 
dream, so tell my father quickly." They went and told this to her father, 
and then that king, delivered from his grief, and filled with joy, submis- 
sively approached the sovereign. At that moment the bard Sanvarasiddhi, 
who knew his time, lifted up his arm, and chanted aloud this strain, “ Hail 
thou that with the flame of thy valour hast consumed the forest of the 
army of demons and Mlechchhas ! Hail king, lord of the seven-sea-girt 
earth-bride I Hail thou that hast imposed thy exceedingly heavy yoke on 
the bowed heads of all kings, conquered by thee ! Hail, Vishamasila, hail 
Vikramaditya, ocean of valour !" 

When the bard said this, king Malayasinha knew that it was Vikra- 
maditya himself that had come, and embraced his feet.f And after he had 
welcomed him, he entered his palace with him, and his daughter Malaya- 
vati, thus delivered from death. And that king gave that daughter of his 
to king Vikramaditya, thinking himself fortunate in having obtained such 
a son-in-law. And king Vikramaditya, when he saw in his arms, in flesh 
and blood, that Malayavati, whom he had previously seen in a picture and 
in a dream, considered it a wonderful fruit of the wishing-tree of Siva’s 
favour. Then Vikramaditya took with him his wife Malayavati, like an 
incarnation of bliss, and crossed the sea resembling his long regretful { 
separation, and being submissively waited upon at every step by kings, with 
various presents in their hands, returned to his own city Ujjayini. And 
on beholding there that might of his, that satisfied§ freely every kind of 

* This probably means that he started in the autumn.* 

t No 3003 yathd chitre tathd svapne yathd svapne tathaivatdm vilohya sdhhdd ; so 
too No. 1882. The Sanskrit College MS. agrees but omits yathd svapne, 

J The word that moans “regret," may also moan “ wave." 

§ I follow B. and R., Dr. Kem would read mjjikfita in the sense of “ prepared" ; 
he takes kautuham in the sense of nuptial ceremonies. No. 1882 (the Taylor MS.) has 
mantu and No. 2003 has satyi. The Sanskrit College MS. supports Brockhaus’ s text. 
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cu^sifcy, what people were not astonished, what people did not rejoice, what 
people did not make high festival ? 


CHAPTJ5R CXXIIL 


Then, once on a time, in the course of conversation, one of Vikrama- 
ditya’s queens, called Kalingasona, said to her rival queens, “ What the king 
did for the sake of Malayavati was not wonderful, for this king Vishama- 
4ila has ever been famous on the earth for such like acts. Was not I 
swooped down on by him and married by force, after he had seen a carved 
likeness of me and been overcome by love ? On this account the Mr^pa- 
tika* Devasena told me a story : that story I will proceed to tell you ; 
listen.” 

“ I was very much vexed, and exclaimed * How can the king be said 
to have married mo lawfully ?’ Then the hirpa^ika said to me, ‘ Do not 
be angry, queen, for the king married you in eager haste out of a violent 
passion for you ; hear the whole story from the beginning.’ ” 

Once on a time, when I was serving your husband as a kdrpa^ika^ I 

saw a great boar far away in the 

Story of Kalingasmd's marriage. i ’ Ti. ii a .in 

^ ^ wood. Its m'^uth was formidable 

with tusks, its colour was black as a Tamala tree, it looked like an incar- 
nation of the black fortnight devouring the digits of the moon. And I came, 
queen, and informed the king of it, describing it to him as I have done to 
you. And the king went out to hunt, attracted by his love for the sport. 
And when he reached the wood, and was dealing death among the tigers 
and deer, ho saw in the distance that boar of which I had informed him. 
And when he saw that wonderful boar, he came to the conclusion that some 
being had assumed that form with an object, and ho ascended his hprse 
called Ratnakara, the progeny of Ucchaiyravas. 

For every day at noon, the sun waits a brief space in the sky, and then 
his charioteer the dawn lets the horses loose, that they may bathe and feed : 
and one day> Uchchhaihsravas, having been unyoked from the chariot of the 
sun, approached a mare of the king’s, that he saw in the forest, and begot 
that horse. t 

So the king mounted that swift horse, and quickly pursued that boar, 
that fled to a very remote^ part of #the forest. Then that boar escaped 


# See Vol. I, pp. 199 and 616 > and Vol. IT, p. 266. 
f Cp. Iliad V, 266 and flf. ; and (still better) Aeneid VII, 280, and ff. 
t Beviyadm is a misprint for daviyadm^ as Dr. Korn points out. 



somewhere from his view, being swifter even than tliat horse that^/ad 
Uchchhaih^ravas for a sire. Then the king, not having caught him, and 
seeing that I alone had followed him, while he had left, the rest of his 
suite far behind, asked me this question, “ Do you know how much ground 
we have traversed to get to this place ?” When I heard that, queen, I 
made the king this answer, “ My lord, we have come three hundred yoja^ 
Then the king being astonished said, Then how have you managed 
to come so far on foot ?’* When he asked me this question, I answered, 
“ King, I have an ointment for the feet j hear the way in which I ac- 
quired it.” 

Long ago, on account of the loss of my wife, I went forth to make a 
Eow Bevasena obtained the magic oint- pilgrimage to all the holy bathing 

places, and in the course of my 
journey I came one evening to a temple with a garden. And I went in 
there to pass the night, and I saw inside a woman, and I remained there 
hospitably welcomed by her. And during the course of the night she 
elevated one lip to heaven, resting the other on the earth, and with expan- 
ded jaws said to me, “ Have you seen before anywhere such a mouth as 
this ?” Then I fearlessly drew my dagger with a frown, and said to her, 
Have you seen such a man as this ?” Then she assumed a gentle 
appearance without any horrible distortion of shape, and said to me, “ I am 
a Yakshi, Vandhya by name, and I am pleased with your courage ; so now 
tell mo what I can do to gratify you.” 

When the Yakshini said this, I answered her, If you are really 
pleased with me, then enable me to go round to all the holy waters without 
any suffering.” When the Yakslu heard this, she gave me an ointment for 
my feet by means of it I travelled to all the holy bathing-places, and 
I have been able to run behind you now so far as this place. And by its 
aid I come to this wood here every day, and eat fruits, and then return to 
Ujjayini and attend upon you. 

When I told that tale to the king, I saw by his pleased face that he 
thought in his heart that I was a follower well-suited to him. I again 
said to ' him, “ King, I will bring you hero some very sweet fruits, if you 
will be pleased to eat them.” The king said to me, “ I will not eat ; I do 


« In European superstition we find the notion that witches can fly through the 
air by anointing themselves with the fat of a toad. Weekenstedt, Wendische Marchen, 
p. 288. In Bartsch, Sagen und Gebraucho aus Moklenburg we read (Vol. II, p. 19) 
that Margtetha Detloses confesses that she smeared her feet with some black stuff that 
Satan brought, and then said, Auf und darvan ttnd nergens an, Anneke Mettinges (ibid, 
p. 23) smearod horsolf with yellow fat j Anneke Swarten (ibid. p. 27) with black stuff 
from an unused pot. 
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requite anything ; but tlo you eat something, as you are exhausted.'* 
Then I got hold of a gourd and ate it, and no sooner had I eaten it, than it 
turned me in%) a python. 

But king Vishama^ila, when he saw me suddenly turn into a python, 
was astonished and despondent. So, being there alone, he called to mind 
the Vetala Blidtaketu, whom ho had long ago made his servant, by deliver- 
ing him with a- look from a disease of the eyes. That Vetala came, as soon 
as the king called him to mind, and bowing before him said, “ Why did 
you call me to mind, great king ? Give me your orders.” Then the king 
said, “ Good sir, this my Jcdrpafiha has been suddenly turned into a python 
by eating a gourd ; restore him to his former condition.” But the Vetala 
said, “ King, I have not the power to do this. Powers are strictly limited ; 
can water quench the flame of lightning?” Then the king said, “ Then lot 
us go to this village, my friend. We may eventually hear of some remedy 
from the Bliillas there.” 

When the king had come to this conclusion, he went to that village 
with the Vetala. There the bandits surrounded him, seeing that he wore 
ornaments. But when they began to rain arrows upon him, the Vetala, 
by the order of the king, devoured five hundred of them. The rest fled 
and told their chief what bad occurred, and ho, whoso name was Ekaki* 
kesarin, came there in wrath, with his host. Bub one of his servants recog- 
nised the monarch, and the chief hearing from him who it was, came and 
clung to Vikramaditya’s feet, and announced liimself. Then the king wel- 
comed kindly the submissive chief, and asked after his health, and said to 
him, “ My kdrpa^ika h£is become a python by eating the fruit of a gourd in 
the forest ; so devise some plan for releasing him from bis transformation.” 

When that chief beard this speech of the king’s, he said to him, 
“ King, let this follower of yours shew him to my son here.” Then that 
son of his came with the Vetala, and made me a man as before by means of 
a sternutatory made of the extract of a plant. And then we went joyful 
into the presence of the king ; and when I bent at the feet of the king, the 
Ijing informed the delighted chief who I was. 

Then the Bhilla chief Ekakikesarin, after obtaining the king’s consent, 
conducted kirn and us to his palace. And we beheld that dwelling of his^ 
crowded with S'avaras, having its high walls covered with the tusks of 
elephants, adorned with tiger- skins ; in which the women had for garments' 
the tails of peacocks, for necklaces strings of y?«?yd-fruit, and for perfume 
the ichor that flows from the foreheads of elephants. There the wife of 
the chief, having her garments perfumed with musk, adorned with pearls 
and such like ornaments, herself waited on the king. 

Then the king, having bathed and taken a meal, observed that the 
chief’s sons were old, while he was a young man, and put this question to 
76 
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him, “ CInef, explain, I pray you, this that puzzles me. How comea^^t, 
that you are a young man, whereas these children of yours are old ?'* 
When the king had said this to the S'avara chief, he answered him, “ This 
king, is a strange story ; listen if you feel any curiosity about it.” 

I was long ago a Brahman named Chandrasvamin, and 1 lived in the 

city of Mayapur. One day I went 

story of the grateful Monhy* 

to fetch wood. There a monkey stood barring my way, but without hurt- 
ing me, looking at me with an eye of grief, pointing out to me another 
path. 1 said to myself. “ This monkey does not bite me, so I had better go 
along the path wliich he points out, and see what his object is.” There- 
upon I set out with him along that path, and the monkey kept going along 
in front of me, and turning round to look at me. And after he had gone 
some distance, he climbed up ayrtwijw-tree, and 1 looked at the upper part 
of the tree, which was covered with a dense network of creepers : and I 
saw a female monkey there with her body fettered by a mass of creepers 
twisted round her, and I understood that it was on this account that the 
monkey had brought me there. Then I climbed up the tree, and cut with 
my axe the creepersf that had twisted round and entangled her, and set 
that female monkey at liberty. 

And when I got down from the tree, the male and female monkey 
came down also and embraced my feet. And the male monkey left that 
female clinging to my feet for a moment, and went and fetched a heavenly 
fruit, and gave it to me. I took it and returned home after I had got my 
fuel, and there I and ray wife ate that splendid fruit together, and as soon 
as we had eaten it, we ceased to be liable to old age and disease. J 

Then there arose in that country of ours the scourge of famine. And 
afflicted by that calamity the people of that land fled in all directions. 

* See page 104 of this volume. An older form of that story is perhaps the Sac- 
camkirajdtaka, No. 73, Faiisboll, Vol. I, p. 323. The present story beats perhaps a 
closer resemblance to that of Androolus, Aulus Gellius, N. A. V, 14, the Indian form 
of which may be found in Miss Stokes’s tale of “ The Man who went to seek his fate.” 

t VaH should of course be valH. 

J Cp. Oesterley’s Baital Pachisi, p. 14 ; and the note on p. 176. In Xelian’s Varia 
Historia, III, 19, there is a tree, the fruit of which makes an old man become gradually 
younger and younger until he reaches the antenatal state of non-existence. The pas- 
sage is referred to by Rohde, Der Griechische Roman, p. 207. Baring Gould, in Appen- 
dix A to his Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, gives a very curious passage from the 
Bragda Magus Saga, an Icelandic version of the romance of Maugis. Here we have a 
man named YldforuU who was in the habit of changing his skin and becoming young 
again, changed his skin once when he was 330 years old, a second time at the age 
of 21^'dnd a third time in the presence of Charlemagne. It is quite possible that the 
' story in the text is a fonn of the fable of the Wandering Jew. 
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I happened in course of time to reach this country with my wife. 
And at that time there was a king of the S'avaras here named Kdnohana* 
danshtra ; I entered his service with my sword. And as Kdnchanadanshtra 
saw that I came to the front in several engagements, he appointed me 
general. And as I had won the affections of that master of mine by my 
exclusive devotion to him, when he died, having no son, he bestowed on 
me his kingdom. And twenty-seven hundred years have passed over my 
head, since I have been in this place, and yet, owing to eating that fruit, I 
do not suffer from old age. 

When Ekakikesarin, tlie king of the Bhillas, had told in these words 
bis own history, he went on to ask a favour of the astonished monarch, say- 
ing, “ By the fruit given by the monkey I gained a long life, and by that 
long life I have again obtained a perfect fruit, namely, the sight of your 
august self. So I entreat, king, that the condescension towards me, which 
you have shown by coming to my house, may be developed into gracious 
approval. 1 have, king, a daughter of matchless beauty, born to me by a 
Kshatriya wife, and her name is Madanasundari. That pearl of maidens 
ought not to fall to the lot of any one but your Highness, Therefore I 
bestow her on you ; marry her with due ceremonies. And I, my sovereign, 
will follow you as your slave with twenty thousand archers.” 

When the Bhilla chief addressed this petition ^o the king, he granted 
it. And in an auspicious hour he married the daughtei of that chief, who 
gave him a hundred camels laden with pearls and musk. And after the 
king had remained there seven days, he set out thence with Madanasundari 
and the army of the Bhillas. • 

In the meanwhile, after the king had been carried away by his horse, 
our army remained despondent in the forest, where the hunting took place ; 
but the warder Bhadrdyudha said to them, “ Away with despondency ! 
Even though our king has been away for a long time, he is of divine power, 
and no serious misfortune will happen to him. Do you not remember how 
he went tb Patdla and married there the daughter of a Naga, whose name 
was Surupa, and came back here alone, and how the hero went to the worid 
of the Gandharvas, and returned here with Taravali the daughter of the 
king of thi Gandharvas ?” With these words Bhadrdyudha consoled them 
all, and they remained at the entrance of the forest waiting for the king. 

And while that Madanasundari was advancing leisurely by an open 
path, accompanied by the S'avara hosts, the king entered that forest on 
horseback, with myself and the Vetala, in order to get a sight of the boar 
he had before seen : and when ho entered it, the boar rushed out in front 
of him, and the moment the king saw it, he killed it with live arrows- 
When it was slain, the Vetdla rushed to it, and tore its belly open, and 
suddenly there issued from it a man of pleasing appearance. 
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The king, astonished, asked him who he was, and then there came tl/jfre 
a wild elephant, resemhling a moving mountain. When the king saw that 
wild elephant charging down on him, he smote it in a vital^ place and slew 
it with a single arrow. The Vetala tore open its belly also, and there issued 
from it a man of heavenly appearance, and a woman beautiful in all her 
limbs. And when the king was about to question the man, who issued 
from the boar, he said to him, “ Listen, king ; I am going to tell you my 
history. 

“We two, king, are two sons of gods this one’s name is Bhadra, 
and I am S'ubha. As we were roaming about we observed the hermit 
Kanva engaged in meditation. We assumed in sport the forms of an 
elephant and a boar, and having done so, we terrified the great sage in our 
reckless folly, and he pronounced on us this curse, ‘ Become in this forest 
an elephant and boar such as you are now ; but when you shall be killed 
by king Yikramaditya, you ahall be released from the curse.’ So we be- 
came an elephant and a boar by the curse ol: the hermit, and we have to-day 
been set free by you; as for this woman, let her tell her own story. But 
touch this boar on the neck and this elephant on the back ; and they will 
become for you celestial sword and shield.” 

When he had said this, he disappeared with his companion, and the 
boar and elephant, touched by the hand of the king, became for him a 
sword and a shield. Then the woman, being questioned about her history, 
spoke as follows : 

“ I am the wife of a great merchant in Ujjayini named Dhanadatta. 
One night, as I was sleeping on the top of a palace, this elephant came and 
swallowed me and brought me here ; however this man was not inside the 
elephant, but when its belly was torn open, he came out of it with me.” 

When the woman said this in grief, the king said to her, “ Be of good 
courage ; I will take you to your husband’s house : go and journey along 
in security with my harem.” When he had said this, he made the Vetala 
take her and hand her over to the queen Madanasundari, who was travelling 
by a different path. 

Then, the Vetala having returned, we suddenly saw there in the wood 
two princesses, with a numerous and splendid retinue. And tli^ king sent 
me and summoned their chamberlains, and they, when asked whence the 
two maidens came, told the following story ; 

There is a dvipa named Kataha, the home of all felicities. In it there 


Story of the two 'princesses, 
principal queen a daughter named 


is a king rightly named Gunasd- 
gara.t He had born to him by his 
Gunavati, who by her beauty produced 


* I read devakumdrm. 


t /. Soa of virtues. 
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asf|nisl)ment even in the Creator who made her. And holy seer^ an- 
nounced that she should have for a husband the lord of the seven dvtpas / 
whereupon hej father^ the king deliberated with his counsellors ; and came 
to this conclusion, “ King Vikramaditya is a suitable husband for my 
daughter ; so I will send her to marry him.” 

Accordingly, the king made his daughter embark in a ship on the 
sea, with her retinue and wealth, and sent her off. But it so happened 
that when the ship came near Suvarnadvipa, it was swallowed, with the 
princess and the people on board, by a large fish. But that monstrous fish 
was carried by the current of the sea as it by the coui*se of Destiny, and 
thrown up on a coast near tliat dmpa^ and there stranded. And the people 
of the neighbourliood, the moment they saw it, ran with many weapons in 
their hands, and killed that marvellous fish, and cut open its belly.* And 
then there came out of it that great ship full of people ; and when the 
king of that duipa heard of it, he came there greatly wondering. And 
that king, whose name was Chandrasekhara, and who was the brother-in- 
law of king Gunasdgara, heard the whole story from the people in the ship. 
Then the king, finding that Gunavati was the daughter of his sister, took 
her into his palace, and out of joy celebrated a feast. And the next day 
that king put on board a ship in a lucky moment his daughter Chandra- 
vati, whom he had long intended to give to king Vikramaditya, with that 
Gunavati, and sent her off with much magnificence .'s a gift to that 
sovereign. 

These two princesses, having crossed the sea, by advancing gradually, 
have at length arrived here ; and we are their attendants. And when wo 
reached this place, a very large boar and a very largo elephant rushed .upon 
. ' « : then, king, we uttered this cry, “ These maidens liave come to offer 
^ mselves for wives to king Vikramaditya : so preserve them for him, ye 
' Guardians of the World, as is meet.” When the boar and the elephant 
heard this, they said to us with articulate speech, “ Be of good courage ! 
the mere mftntion of that king’s name ensures your safety. And you shall 
see him arrive here in a moment.” When the boar and the elephant, who 
were, no doubt, some heavenly beings or other, had said this, they went 
away. , 

“ This is our story,” said the chamberlain, and then, queen, I said to 
them, “ And this is the king you seek.” Then they fell at the king’s feet 
rejoicing, and made over to him those two princesses Gunavati and Chan- 
dravati. And the king gave orders to the Vetala and had those two fair ones 
also taken to his queen, saying, “ Let all three travel with Madanasundari,” 

* See Vol. I, p. 207, and Vol. II, p. 221, and Rohde’s note on page 196 of Der 
Griechische Roman. This is probably the incident depicted on the Bharhat Stupa, 
See General Cunningham’s work, Plato XXXIV, Medallion 2. 
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The Vetdla returned immediately, and then, queen, the king went Vfith 
him and myaelt by an out-of-the-way path. And as we were going along 
in the forest, the sumset ; and just at that time w^ heard ,^here the sound 
of a drum. The king asked, “ Whence comes this sound of a drum ?’* 
The Vetala answered him, “ King, there is a temple here. It is a marvel 
of heavenly skill, having been built by Vi^vakarman ; and this beating of 
the drum is to announce the commencement of the evening spectacle.” 

When the Vetala had said this, he and the king and I went there out 
of curiosity, and after we had tied up the horse, we entered. And we saw 
worshipped there a great linga of idrkshgaratna* and in front of it a 
spectacle with blazing lights. And there danced there for a long time three 
nymphs of celestial beauty, in four kinds of measures, accompanied with 
music and singing. And at the end of the spectacle we beheld a wonder, 
for the dancing nymphs disappeared in the figures carved on the pillars of 
the temple : and in the same way the singers and players went into the 
figures of men painted on the walls. When the king saw this, he was 
astonished, but the Vetala said to him, “ Such is this heavenly enchantment 
produced by Vi^vakarman, lasting for ever, for this will always take place 
at both twilights.” 

When he had said this, we wandered about in the temple, and saw in 
one place a female figure on a pillar, of extraordinary beauty. When the 
king saw her, he was bewildered by her beauty, and remained for a moment 
absent-minded and motionless, so that he himself was like a figure cut on a 
pillar. And he exclaimed, “ If I do not see a living woman like this 
figure, of what profit to mo is my kingdom or my life ? ” When the 
Vetala heard this, he said, “ Your wish is not hard to gratify, for the 
king of Kalinga has a daughter named Kalingasend, and- a sculptor of 
Vardhamdna seeing her, and being desirous of representing her beauty, 
carved this figure in imitation of her.f So return to Ujjayini, king, and ask 
that king of Kalinga for his daughter, or carry her o£E by force.” This 
speech of the Vetala’s the king laid up in his heart. 

Then we spent that night there, and the next morning we set out, and 
we saw two handsome men under an aioAa-tree, and then they rose up and 
bowed before the king. Then the king said to them, “ Who sire' you, and 
why are you in the forest ? ” One of them answered, “ Listen, king, I 
will tell you the whole story.” 

I am the son of a merchant in Ujjayini, and my name is Dhanadatta. 


Story of Dhanadatta. 


Once on a time I went to sleep with 
my wife on the top of my palace. 


In the morfiing I woke up and looked about me, and lo 1 my wife was not 


♦ A certain dark-coloured precious stone. B. and R. s. v. 
t The Petersburg lexicographers explain it as a statue of ^d^-wood. They ex- 
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in palace, nor in the garden attached to it, nor anywhere about it. I 
aaidrto myself, “ She has not lost her heart to another man ; of that I ant 
convinced by the fact that the garland which she gave me, telling me that as 
long as she remained chaste, it would certainly not lade, is still as fresh as 
ever."*^ So I cannot think where she has gone, whether she has been carried 
offy” ■ jiemon or some other evil being, or what has happened to her.** With 
thjf noughts in my mind, I remained looking for her, crying out, lament- 
^ ^ud weeping ; consumed by the fire of separation from her ; taking 
*food. Then my relations succeeded at last in consoling me to a certain 
and I took food, and I made my abode in a temple, and remained 
plunged in grief, feasting .Brahmans. 

Once when I was quite broken down, this Brdhman came to me 
there, and I refreshed him with a bath and food, and after he had eaten, I 
asked him whence he came, and he said, “ I am from a village near 
Vdraiiasi.” My servants told him my cause of woe, and he said, “Why 
have you, like an unenterprising man, allowed your spirits to sink ? The 
energetic man obtains oven that which it is hard to attain ; so rise up my 
friend, and let us look for your wife ; I will help you.** 

I said, “ How are we to look for her, when we do not even know in 
what direction she has gone ? ** When I said this, he answered me kindly, 
“ Do not say this ; did not Ke^a^a long ago recover bis wife, when it seem- 
ed hopeless that be should ever be reunited with her ? Hear his story in ' 
proof of it.*’ 

There lived in the city of Pataliputra a wealthy young Brdhman, the 
ofKdata mi Kandarp^. 

Ke^ata, and he was in beauty like a 
second god oi love. He wished to obtain a wife like himself, and so he 
went forth secretlyf from his parents* house, and wandered through vari- 
ous lands on the pretext of visiting holy bathing-places. And in the 
course of his wanderings he came once on a time to the bank of the 
Narmada, and he saw a numerous procession of bridegroom’s friends 
coming that way. And a distinguished old Brahman, belonging to that 
company, whbn he saw Ke4ata in the distance, left his companions, and 
coming up tp him accosted him, and respectfully said to him in private, 
“ I have a certain favour to ask of you, and it is one which you can easily 
do for me, but the benefit conferred on me will be a very great one ; so, if 
you will do it, 1 will proceed to say what it is.” When Ke^a^a heard this, 


plain stamhhotlcfrm too as wie aus einem Pfosten geschnittm, wie eine Statue von Eolz, 
But could not the figures "be cut in stone, as the Bharhut sculptures are ? 

* See Vol. I, pp. 86 and 573. The parallel to the story of the Wright’s Chaste 
Wife is strikingly close. 

t Dr. Kem would read amdito. This is confirmed.^by the Sanskrit College HS. 
and by Ko, 1882 j No, 8003 has avadito. 
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he said, “ Noble sir, if wliat you say is possible, I must certainly d</lt ; 
let the benefit be conferred on you.” * * 

When the Brabjpan heard that, he said, “ Listen, my good young 
man ; I have a son, who is the prince of ugly, as you are of good-looking, 
men. He has projecting teeth, a flat nose, a black colour, squinting eyes, 
a big belly, crooked feet, and ears like winnowing baskets. Though he is 
such, I, out of my love for him, described him as handsome, and asked a 
Brahman, named Ratnadatta, to give him his daughter, named Rupavafci, 
and he has agreed to do it. The girl is as beautiful as her name expresses, 
and to-day they are to be married. For this reason we have come, but I 
know that, when that purposed connexion of mine sees my son, he will 
refuse to give him his daughter, and this attempt will be fruitless. And 
while thinking how I could find some way out of the dilflculty, I have met 
you here, courteous sir j so quickly perform for me my desire, as you have 
pledged your word to do. Come with us, and marry that maiden, and hand 
her over to my son to-day, for you are as good-looking as the bride.” 

When Ke4ata heard this, he said, “ Agreed,” and so the old Brahman 
took Kc^ata with him, and they crossed the Narmada in boats and landed 
on the opposite bank. And so he reached the city, and rested outside it 
with his followers, and at that time the sun also, the traveller of the sky, 
went to his rest on the mountain of setting. Then the darkness began to 
diffuse itself abroad, and Kesata, having gone to rinse his mouth, saw a 
terrible Rakshasa rise up near the water ; and the Rakshasa said, “ Where 
will you go from me,'*' Kesata ? lam about to devour you.” Thereupon 
Kc^ata said to the Rahshasa, “ Do not devour me now ; I will certainly 
come back to you presently, when I have done the Brahman the service I 
promised,” When the Rakshasa heard this, be made Kesat.?^ take an oath 
to this effect, and then let him go j and he returned to the company of 
the bridegroom’s friends. 

Then the old Brahman brought Kesata adorned with the ornaments 
of a bridegroom, and entered that city with all the bridegroom’s party. 
And then he made him enter the house of Ratnadatta, in which an altar- 
platform was ready prepared, and which was made to rest)und with the 
music of various instruments. And Kesata married there ^with all due 
ceremonies that fair-faced maiden Rupavati, to whom her father gave 
great wealth. And the women there rejoiced, seeing that the bride and 
bridegroom were well-matched ; and not only Rupavati, when she saw 
that such a bridegroom bad arrived, but her friends also, fell in love with 
him. But Kesata at that time was overpowered with despondency and 
astonishment. 

, * Both the India Office MSS. and the Sanskrit College MS. have ydsym for 

pdsyasi. The latter would mean, Where will you drink,” 
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And at nigbt Rupavati seeing tlmt her husband, as he lay on the bed, 
wa#pluiiged in thought, and kept his head turned away, pretended to be 
asleep. And in the dead of night Ke^a^a, thinking that she was asleep, 
went out to that Rakshasa to keep his promise. And that faithful wife 
Rupavati also* gently rose up unobserved, and followed her husband, full of 
curiosity. And when Ke^a^a arrived . where the Rakshasa was, the latter 
said to him, “ Bravo 1 you have kept your promise faithfully, Kei^^ta ; 
you are a man of noble character. You sanctify your city of Pataliputra 
and your father De^a^a by your virtue, so approach, that I may devour 
you.” When Rupavati heard that, she came up quickly and said, “ Eat 
me, for, if my husband is eaten, what will become of me ? The Rakshasa 
said, “ You can live on alms.” She replied, “ Who, noble sir, will give alma 
to me who am a woman ? ” The Rakshasa said, “ If any one refuses to 
give you alms, when asked to do so, his head shall split in a hundred 
pieces.”’'^ Then she said, “ This being so, give me my husband by way of 
alms.” And, as the Rakshasa would not give him, his head at once split 
asunder, and he died. Then Rupavati returned to her bridaUchamber, with 
her husband, who was exceedingly astonished at her virtue, and at that 
moment the night came to an end. 

And the next morning the bridegroom’s friends took food and set out 
from that city, and reached the bank of the Narmada with the newly 
married pair. Then the old Brahman, who was their lead'll*, put the wife 
Rdpavati with her attendants on board one boat, and went on board a 
second himself, and cunningly made Keia^a embark on a third, having 
previously made an agreement with the boatmen ; and before he went on 
board took from him all the ornaments he bad lent him. Tiien the 
Brahman was ferried across with the wife and the bridegroom’s party, but 
Ke^uta was kept out in the middle of the stream by the boatmen, and 
carried to a great distance. Then those boatmen pushed the boat and 
Keiata into a place where the current ran full and strong, and swam ashore 
themselves, having been bribed by the old Brahman. 

But Ke^ata was carried with the boat, by the river which was lashed 
into waves by the* wind, into the sea, and at last a wave flung him up on 
the coast. TJhere he^recovered strength and spirits, as he was not doomed 
to die just yet, and he said to himself, “ Well, that Brahman has made me a 
fine recompense. But was not the fact that he married his son by means of 
a substitute, in itself sufficient proof that he was a fool and a scoundrel ? ” 

While he remained there, buried in such thoughts, the night came on 
him, when the companies of aii--flying witches begin to roam about. He 
remained sleepless through it, and in the fourth watch he heard a noise in the 
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sky, and saw a handsome* man fall from heaven in front of him. Ke^a^a 
was terrified at first, but after some time he saw that he had nothing uncaSny 
about him, so he said to him, Who are you, Sir ? ’* Then the man said, 
** First tell me who you are ; and then I will tell you who I am.’’ Hear- 
ing that, Ke^ata told him his history. Then the man said,''** My friend, 
you are exactly in the same predicament as myself, so I will now tell you 
my history, listen. 

“ There is on the bank of the river Vena a city named Ratnapura ; I 
am a Brahman householder in that city, the son of a rich man, and my 
name is Kandarpa. One evening I went down to the river Vend, to 
draw water, and I slipped and fell into it, and was carried away by the 
current. The current carried me a long way during that night, and when 
the morning came, as I was not doomed to die yet, it brought me to the 
foot of a tree that grew on the bank. I climbed up the bank by the help 
of the tree, and when I had recovered breath, I saw in front of me a great 
empty temple dedicated to the Mothers. I entered it, and when I saw 
before me the Mothers flashing, as it were, with brightness and power, my 
fear was allayed, and I bowed before them, and praised them and addressed 
this prayer to them, * Venerable ones, deliver me a miserable man ; for I 
have to-day come here as a suppliant for your protection.’ When 1 had 
uttered this prayer, being exhausted with my struggles in the current of 
the river, I rested, my friend, till my fatigue gradually disappeared, and 
the day disappeared also. And then there appeared the horrible female 
ascetic called night, furnished with many stars by way of a bone-necklace, 
white with moonlight instead of ashes, and carrying the moon for a 
gleaming scull. 

** And then, I remember, a band of witches came out from the company 
of the Mothers, and they said to one another, * To night we must go to the 
general assembly of the witches in Cliakrapura,t and how can this Brah- 
man be kept safe in this place which is full of wild beasts ? So let us 
take him to some place where he will be happy : and afterwards we will 
bring him back again ; he has fled to us for protection.’ When they bad 
said this, they adorned me, and carrying me through the ail, placed me in. 
the house of a rich Brahman in a certain city, and went away^ 

** And when I looked about me there, lo ! the altar was prepared for a 
marriage, and the auspicious hour had arrived, but the procession of 
bridegroom’s friends was nowhere to be seen. And all the people, seeing 
me in front of the door arrayed in bridegroom’s garments of heavenly 
splendour, said, * Here is the bridegroom at any rate arrived.’ Then the 

^ I hisert subhagam before khdd, from the Sanskrit College MS. 

t Both the India Office MSS read Vakrapura. The Sanskrit College MS. sup- 
ports Brockhaus’s text. 
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Brdliman of the house took me to the altar, and led his daughter there 
adorned, and gave her to me with the usual ceremonies. And the women 
said to one another, ‘ Fortunate is it that the beauty of Sumanas has borne 
fruit by winning her a bridegroom like herself !* Then, having married 
Sumanas, I *slept with her in a palace, gratified by having every want sup- 
plied in the most magnificent style. 

“ Then those witches came back from their assembly in this last watch 
of the night, and by their supernatural power carried me off, and flew up 
into the air with me. And while they were flying through the air, they 
had a fight with another set of witches, who came, wishing to carry me off, 
and they let me go and I fell down here. And I do not know the city 
where I married that Sumanas ; and I cannot tell what will become of her 
now. This succession of misfortunes, which Destiny has brought upon me, 
has now ended in happiness by my meeting with you.’* 

When Kandarpa had' given this account of his adventure, Ke^ati said 
to him, “ Do not bo afraid, my friend ; the witches will have no power over 
you henceforth ; since I possess a certain irresistible charm, which will 
keep them at a distance : now let us roam about together : Destiny will 
bestow on us good fortune.” And while they were engaged in this con- 
versation, the night came to an end. 

In the morning Ke^a^a and Kandarpa set out from that place to- 
gether, and crossing the sea, reached in due course a city nu ned Bhiinapura 
near the river called Ratnanadi. There they beard a great noise on the 
bank of that river, and \dien they went to the place whence it came, they 
saw a fish that filled the channel of the stream from bank to bank. It had 
been thrown up by the tide of the sea, and got fast in the river owing to 
the vastness of its bulk, and men with various weapons in their hands were 
cutting it up to procure flesh. And while they were cutting it open, there 
came out of its belly a woman, and being beheld by the people with 
astonishment, she cjime terrified to the bank. 

Then Kandarpa looked at her, and said exultingly to Kesata, 5fy 
friend, here is^tbat very Sumanas, whom I married. But I do not know 
how she came to be living in the belly of a fish. So let us remain here in 
silence, untihtlie whole matter is cleared up.” Ke^ata consented, and they 
remained there. And the people said to Sumanas, “ Who are you, and 
what is the meaning of this ?” Then she said very reluctantly, 

I am the daughter of a crest-jewel of Brahmans, named Jayadatta, 
who lived in the city of Ratnakara. My name is Sumanas, and ono night 
I was married to a certain handsome young Brahman, who was a suitable 
match for me. That very night, my husband went away somewhere, while 
I was asleep j and though my father made diligent search for him, he 
could not find him anywhere. Then I threw myself into the river to cool 
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the fire of grief at separation from him, and I was swallowed by this fish ; 
and now Destiny has brought me here.” ^ ' 

While she was saying this, a Brahman named YajnasvAmip rushed out of 
the crowd, and embraced her and said this to her, “ Come, come with me, niece ; 
you are the daughter of my sister ; for I am Yajnasvamin, your mother’s 
own brother” When Sumanas heard that, she uncovered her face and 
looked at him, and recognising her uncle, she embraced his feet weeping. 
But after a moment she ceased weeping, and said to him, ” Do you give 
me fuel, for, as I am separated from my husband, I have no other refuge 
but the fire.” 

Her uncle did all he could to dissuade her, but she would not abandon 
her intention ; and then Kandarpa, having thus seen her real feelings 
tested, came up to her. When the wise Sumanas saw him near her, she 
recognised him, and fell weeping at his feet. And when the discreet 
woman was questioned by the people, and by that uncle of hers, she 
answered, “ He is my husband.” Then all were delighted, and Yajna- 
svdmin took her husband Kandarpa to his house, together with Kesa^a. 
There they told their adventures, and Yajnasvamin and his family loving- 
ly waited on them with many hospitable attentions. 

After some days had pas.sed, Ke^ata said to Kandarpa, “ You have 
gained all you want by recovering your longed-for wife ; so now go with 
her to Eatnapura your own city ; but, as 1 have not attained the object of 
my desire, I will not return to my own country : I, my friend, will make 
a pilgrimage to all the holy bathing-places and so destroy my body.” 
WWn Yajna^vdmin, in Dhimapura, heard this, ho said to Ke^a^a, ” Why 
do you utter this despondent speech ? As long as people are alive, there 
is nothing they cannot get : in proof of this hear the storj* of Kusumd- 
yudha, which I am ubout to tell you.” 

There was in a town named Chandrapura a Brahman named Deva- 

Story of EusurndyMa andEmnahh- ^vdiiiin : he had a very beautiful 
«hand, daughter named Ka'i'nalalochana. 

And he had a young Brdhman pupil named Kusumayudha ; and that pupil 
and his daughter loved one another well. 

One day her father made up his mind to give her to another suitor, 
and at once that maiden sent by her confidante the following message to 
Kusumiyudha, ” Though 1 have long ago fixed my heart on you for a 
husband, my father has promised to give me to another, so devise a scheme 
for carrying me off hence.” So Kusumayudha made an arrangement to 
carry her off, and he placed outside her house at night a servant with a 
mul^ that purpose. So she qui^ly went out and mounted the mule, 
but, that servant did not take her to his master ; he took her somewhere 
else, to make her his own. 
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And during the night he took Katnalalochani a long didtanee> and 
thiy reached a certain city by the morning, when that chaste woman said 
to the servant, “ Where is my husband your master ? Why do you not 
take me to him ?” When the cunning rogue heard this, he said to her who 
was alone in*a foieign country, “ I am going to marry you myself : never 
mind about him ; how can you get to him now ?” When the discreet 
woman heard this, she said, “ Indeed I love you very much.”* Then the 
rascal left her in the garden of the city, and went to the market to buy the 
things required for a wedding. In the meanwhile that maiden fled, with 
the mule, and entered the house of a certain old man who made garlands. 
She told him her history, and he made her welcome, so she remained there. 
And the wicked servant, not finding her in the garden, went away from it 
disappointed, and returned to his master Kusumay\idha. And when his 
master questioned him, ho said, “ The fact is, you are an upright man your- 
self, and you do not understand the ways of deceitful women. No sooner 
did she come out and was seen, than I was seized there by those other men, 
and the mule was taken away from me. By good luck I managed to escape 
and have come here.” When Kusumayudha heard this, he remained silent, 
and plunged in thought. 

One day his father sent him to be married, and as he was going along, 
he reached the city, where Kamalalochana was. There he made the bride- 
groomS followers encamp in a neighbouring garden, a» d while he was 
roaming about alone, Kamalalochand saw bim, and told the garland-maker 
in whose house she was living. He went and told her intended husband 
what had taken place, and brought him to her. Then the garland-mAker 
collected the necessary tilings, and tb(/ long*desired marriage between the 
youth and th® maiden was immediately celebrated. Then Kusumayudha 
punished that wicked servant, and married in addition that second maiden, 
who was the cause of his finding Kamalalochana, and in order to marry 
whom he had started from home, and he returned rejoicing to his own 
country with those two wives. 

Thus the fortunate are reunited in the most unexpected manner, and 
so you may Ije certain, Kesn^a, of regaining your beloved soon in the same 
way,” WJien Yajnasva-rain had said this, Kandarpa, Sumanas and Kesa^a 
remained for some days in his house, and then they set out for their own 
country. But on the way they reached a great forest, and tliey were sepa- 
rated from one another in the confusion produced by a charge of wild 
elephants. Of the party Kesata went on alone and grieved, and in coarse 
of time reached the city of Ka^ and found his friend Kandarpa there, 

• No. 1882 and the Sanskrit College 5IS. give iarhi for tvanj, hi and priyam for 
priyah. No 3003 agrees with the above MSS, in the first point and in the second 
with Brockhaus. 
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And he went with him to his own city Pdtaliputra, and he remained there 
some time welcomed by his father. And there he told his parents all 4is 
adventures, beginning with his marrying Tlupavati, and ending with the 
story of Kandarpa. 

In the meanwhile Sumanas fled, terrified at the elephants^ and entered 
a thicket, and while she was there, the sun set for her. And when 
night came on, she cried out in her woe, Alas, my husband ! Alas, my 
father ! Alas, my mother !” and resolved to fling herself into a forest fire. 
And in the meanwhile that company of witches, that were so full of pity 
for Kandarpa, having conquered the other witches, reached their own 
temple. There they remembered Kandarpa, and finding out by their super- 
natural knowledge that his wife had lost her way in a wood, they delibera- 
ted as follows, “ Kandarpa, being a resolute man, will unaided obtain his 
desire ; but his wife, being a young girl, and having lost her way in the 
forest, will assuredly die. So let us take her and put her down in Ratna- 
pura, in order that she may live there in the house of Kandarpa’s father 
with his other wife.” When the witches had come to this conclusion, they 
went to that forest and comforted Sumanas there, and took her and left 
her in Ratnapura. 

When the night had passed, Sumanas, wandering about in that city, 
heard the following cry in the mouths of the people who were running 
hither and thither, “ Lo ! the virtuous Anangavati, the wife of the Brah- 
man Kandarpa, who, after her husband had gone somewhere or other, lived 
a long time in hope of reunion with him, not having recovered him, has 
now gone out in despair to enter the fire, followed by her weeping father- 
in-law and mother-in-law.” When Sumanas heard that, she went quickly 
to the place where the pyre had been made, and going up to, ^Anangavati, 
said to her, in order to dissuade her, “ Noble lady, do not act rashly, for 
that husband of yours is alive.” Having said this, she told the whole 
story from the beginning. And she shewed the jewelled ring that Kan- 
darpa gave her. Then all welcomed her, perceiving that her account was 
true. Then Kandarpa’s father honoured that bride Sumanas and gladly 
lodged her in his house with the delighted Anangavati. " 

Then Kandarpa left Pataliputra* without telling Ke^a^a, as he knew 
he would not like it, in order to roam about in search of Sumanas. And 
afte'r he had gone, Ke^a^a, feeling unhappy without Rupavati, left his 
house without his parents’ knowledge, and went to roam about hither and 
thither. And Kandarpa, in the course of his wanderings, happened to visit 
that very city, where Ke^a^a married Rupavati. And bearing a great noise 
of people, he asked what it meant, and a certain man said to him, ‘‘ Here 
is Rupavati preparing to die, as she cannot find her husband Kesa^a j the 
• Ix^Fd^ali^ulrakdL 
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tumult is on that account ; listen to the story connected with het.” Then 
tliat man related the strange story of Rupavati's marriage with Ke^afa 
and of her adventure with the Rakshasa, and then continued as follows : 

“Then that old Brahman, having tricked Ke^a^a, went on his way, 
taking with*him Riipavati for his son : but nobody knew where Ke^a^a 
had gone after marrying her. And Rupavati, not seeing Ke^a^a on the 
journey, said, * Why do I not see my husband here, though all the rest of 
the party are travelling along with me When the old Brahman heard 
hat, he shewed her that son of his, and said to her, ‘ My daughter, this 
Bun of mine is your husband ; behold him.’ Then Rupavati said in a rage 
to the old man there, ‘ I will not have this ugly fellow for a husband; I 
will certainly die, if I cannot get that husband, who married me yesterday.’ 

“ Saying this, she at once stopped eating and drinking ; and the old 
Brahman, through fear of the king, had her taken back to her father’s' 
house. There she told the trick that the old Brahman had played her, and 
her father, in great grief, said to her, ‘ How are we to discover, my 
daughter, who the man that married you, is ?’ Then Rupavati said, * My 
husband’s name is Ke^a^a, and he is the son of a Brahman named De^a^a 
in Pataliputra ; for so much I heard from the mouth of a Rakshasa.’ 
When she had said this, she told her father the whole story of her husband 
and the Rakshasa. Then her father went and saw the Rakshasa lying 
dead, and so he believed his daughter’s story, and was pleased with the 
virtue of that couple. 

“ He consoled his daughter with hopes of reunion with her husband, 
and sent his son to Ke^ata's father in Pataliputra, to search for him. ‘And 
after some time they came back and said, ‘ We saw the houseliolder De^a^a 
in Pataliput^a, But when we asked him where his son Ke^a^a was, he 
answered us with tears, “ My son Ke^ata is not hero ; he did return here, 
and a friend of his named Kandarpa came with him ; but he went away 
from here without telling me, pining for Rupavati” — When we heard this 
speech of his, we came back here in due course.’ 

“ When those sent to search had brought back this report, Rdpavati 
said to her father, ‘ I shall never recover my husband, so I will enter the 
fire ; how^ long, father, can I live here without my husband ?’ She went 
on saying this, and as her father has not been able to dissuade her, she has 
come out to-day to perish in the fire. And two maidens, friends of 
hers, have come out to die in the same way ; one is called S'ringdravati and 
the other Anuragavati. For long ago, at the marriage of Rupavati, they 
saw KeiSata and made up their minds that they would have him for a 
husband, as their hearts were captivated by his beauty. This is the mean- 
ing of the noise which the people here are making.” 

When Kandarpa heard this from that man, he went to the pyre which 
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had been heaped up for those ladies. He made a sign to the people from a 
distance to cease their tumult, and going up quickly, he said to Rupavafii 
who was worshipping the fire ; Noble lady j desist from ^lis rashness ; 
that husband of yours Kesa^a is alive ; he is my friend ; know that I am 
Kandarpa.” When he had said this, he told her all Ke^a^aV adventures, 
beginning with the circumstance of the old Brahman’s treacherously 
making him embark on the boat. Then Rfipavati believed him, as his 
story tallied so completely with what she knew, and she joyfully entej'ed 
her father’s house with those two friends. And her father kindly wel- 
comed Kandarpa and took good care of him ; and so he remained there, to 
please him. 

Ill the meanwhile it happened that, as Ke^a^a was roaming about, he 
reached Ratnapura and found there the house of Kandarpa, in which his 
two wives were. And as he was wandering about near the house, Sumanas, 
the wife of Kandarpa, saw him from the top of the house and said de- 
lighted to her father-in-law and mother-in-law, and the other people in 
the house, “ Here now is Ke^ata my husband’s friend arrived j we may 
hear news of my husband from him ; quickly invite him in.” Then they 
went and on some pretext or other brought in Kosata as she advised, and 
when he saw Sumanas come towards him, he was delighted. And after he 
had rested she questioned him, and he immediately told her his own and 
Kandarpa’s adventures, after the scare produced by the wild elephants. 

He remained there some days, hospitably entertained, and then a 
messenger came from Kandarpa with a letter. The messenger said, 
Kandarpa and Rupavati are in the town where Kandarpa’s friend 
Ke^ata married Rfipavati ; ” and the contents of the letter were to the 
same effect ; and Keii^a communicated the tidings with ^ars to the 
father of Kandarpa. 

And the next day Kandarpa’s father sent in high glee a messenger to 
bring his son, and dismissed Ke^a^a, that he might join his beloved. And 
Ke^ata went with that messenger, who brought the letter, to tliat country 
where Rdpavati was living in her father’s house. There, after a long ab- 
sence, he greeted and refreshed the delighted Rupavati, as tlfe cloud does 
the" chataki He met Kandarpa once more, and he marrie^ at the in- 
stance of Rupavati her two before-mentioned friends, Anuragavati and 
S^ring^ravati. And then Ke^ata went with Rupavati and them to his own 
land, after taking leave of Kandarpa. And Kandarpa returned to iiatna- 
pura with the messenger, and was once more united to Sumanas and 
Anangavati and his relations. So Kandarpa regained his beloved Sumanas, 
and Ke6at* bis beloved Rdpavati, and they lived enjoying the good things 
of this life, each in his own country. 

Thus men of firm resolution, though separated by adverse destiny, 
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are reunited with their dear ones, despising even terrible sufferings, and 
taking no account of their interminable duration. So rise up quicltly my 
friend, let us go ; you also will find your wife, if you search for her ; who 
knows the way of Destiny ? I myself regained my wife alive after she had 
died. 

“ Telling me this tale my friend encouraged me ; and himself accom- 
panied me ; and so roaming about with him, I reached this laud, and here 
I saw a mighty elephant and a wild boar. And, (wonderful to say !) I 
saw that elephant bring my helpless wife out of his mouth, and swallow 
her again ; and I followed that elephant, which appeared for a moment and 
then disappeared for a long time, and in my search for it I have now, 
thanks to my merits, beheld your Majesty here.” 

When the young merchant had said this, Vikramaditya sent for his 
wife, whom he had rescued by killing the elephant, and handed her over to 
him. And then the couple, delighted at their marvellous reunion, re- 
counted their adventures to one another, and their mouths were loud in 
praise of the glorious king Vishamasila. 


CHAPTER CXXIV. 


Then King Vikramaditya put this question to the friend of the young 
merchant, who came with him, “ You said that you recovered your wife 
alive after she was dead ; how could that be ? Tell us, good sir, the 
whole story at length.” When the king said this to the friend of the 
young merchant, the latter answered, ” Listen, king, if you have any curio- 
sity about it proceed to tell the story.” 

I am a young Brahman of the name of Chandrasvdmin, living on that 

, , magnificent grant to Brdhmans, 

Story of Chnndrasvamin who recovered .it jti 

his wife alive^after her death, called Brahmasthala, and I have a 

beautiful wife in my house. One day I had gone to the village for some 
object, by my father’s orders, and 'a kapdlikdf who had come to beg, cast 
eyes on that wife of mine. She caught a fever from the moment he look- 
ed at her, and in the evening she died. Then my relations took her, and 
put her on the pyre during the night. And when the pyre was in full 
blaze, I returned there from the village ; and I heard what had happened 
from my family who wept before me. 

Then I went near the pyre, and the kdp&lika came there with the 
magic staff dancing* on his shoulder, and the booming drum in his hand. 

♦ The hha^vdngay a club shaped like the foot of a bedstead, i. < j ., a staff with a 
skull at the top, considered as the weapon of S'iva and carried by ascetics and Yogis. 
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He quenched the flame of the pyre, king, by throwing ashes on it,* and 
then my wife rose up from the midst of it uninjured. The hdpdliJca to%t 
with him my wife who followed him, drawn by his magic power, and ran 
off quickly, and I followed him with my bow and arrows. 

And when he reached a cave on the bank of the Ganges, he put the 
magic staff down on the ground, and said exultingly to two maidens who 
were in it, “ She, without whom I could not marry you, though I had ob- 
tained you, has come into my possession ; and so my vow has been suc- 
cessfully accomplished. ”t Saying this he shewed them my wife, and at 
that moment I flung his magic staff into the Ganges ; and when he had 
lost his magic power by the loss of the staff, I reproached him, exclaiming, 
Kdpalikay as you wish to rob me of my wife, you shall live no longer.” 
Then the scoundrel, not seeing his magic staff, tried to run away ; but I 
drew my bow and killed him with a poisoned arrow. Thus do heretics, 
who feign the vows of S'iva only for the pleasure of accomplishing nefa- 
rious ends, fall, though their sin has already sunk them deep enough. 

Then I took my wife, and those other two maidens, and I returned 
home, exciting tlie astonishment of my relations. Then I asked those two 
maidens to tell me their history, and they gave me this answer, We are 
the daughters respectively of a king and a chief merchant in Benares, and 
the kdpdlika carried us off by the same magic process by which he carried 
off your wife, and thanks to you we have been delivered from the villain 
without suffering insult.’’ This was their tale ; and the next day I took 
them to Benares, and handed them over to their relations, after telling 
what had befallen them.J 

And as I was returning thence, I saw this young merchant, who had lost 
his wife, and I came here with him. Moreover, I anointedmy body with 
an ointment that I found in the cave of the kdpdlika ; and, observe, per- 
fume still exhales from it, even though it has been washed. 

“ In this sense did I recover my wife arisen from the dead.” When 
the Brahman bad told this story, the king honoured him and the young 
merchant, and sent them on their way. And then that king Vikramaditya, 
taking with him Gunavati, Chandravati, and Madanasundari, and having 
met his own forces, returned to the city of Uj jay ini, and there he married 
•Ou^iavati and Chandravati. ^ 

Then the king called to mind the figure carved on a pillar that he 

For karah the MSS give ravah. This would mean that the ascetic was beating his 
drum. The word in No. 1882 might be hhah but is no doubt meant for ram^. 

♦ Op. Vol. U, p. 243, 

■j* I Hfeparate pratijnd from siddhim. 

It is possible that this may be the original of the 4th story in the lOth day of 
the Decamerone. 
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had seen in the temple built by Vi^vakarman, and he gave this order to 
till warder, “ Let an ambassador be sent to Kalingasena to demand from him 
that maiden ^whose likeness I saw carved on the pillar.” When the 
warder received this command from the king, he brought before him an 
ambassador named Suvigraba, and sent him off with a message. 

So the ambassador went to the country of Kalinga, and when he had 
seen the king Kalingasena, he delivered to him the message with which he 
had been entrusted, which was as follows, “ King, the glorious sovereign 
Vikramaditya sends you this command, ‘ You know that every jewel on the 
earth comes to me as my due ; and you have a pearl of a daughter, so hand 
her over to me, and then by my favour you shall enjoy in your own realm 
an unopposed sway.’ ” When the king of Kalinga heard this, he was 
very angry, and he said, “ Who is this king Vikramaditya ? Does he 
presume to give me orders and ask for my daughter as a tribute ? Blinded 
with pride he shall be cast down.” When the ambassador heard this from 
Kalingasena, he said to him, “ How can you, being a servant, dare to set 
yourself up against your master ? You do not know your jihice. What, 
madman, do you wish to he shrivelled like a moth in the fire of hi|i 
wrath ? ” 

When the ambassador had said this, he returned and communicated 
to king Vikramaditya that speech of Kalingasena’s. Then king Vishama- 
4ila, being angry, marched out with his forces to attack the king of 
Kalinga, and the Vetala Bhutaketu went \Vith him. As he marched along, 
the quarters, re-echoing the roar of his army, seemed to say to the king of 
Kalinga, “ Surrender the maiden quickly,” and so he reached that coiinlry. 
When king Vikramaditya saw the king of Kalinga ready for battle, he 
surrounded 14m with his forces ; but then he thought in liis mind, *' I 
shall never be happy without this king’s daughter ; and yet how can I 
kill my own father-in-law ? Suppose 1 have recourse to some stratagem.” 

When the king had gone through these reflections, he went with the 
Vetala, and* by his supernatural power entered the bedchamber of the king 
of Kalinga at night, when he was asleep, without being seen. Then the 
Vetala woke up the king, and when he was terrified, said to him laughing. 
What ! dq you dare to sleep, when you are at war with king Vikrama- 
ditya ? ” Then the king of Kalinga rose up, and seeing the monarch, who 
had thus shown his daring, standing with a terrible Vetala at his side, and 
recognising him, bowed trembling at his feet, and said, “ King, I now 
acknowledge your supremacy ) tell me what I am to do.” And the king 
answered him, ” If you wish to have me as your overlord, give me your 
daughter Kalingasenl” Then the king of Kalinga agreed, and promised 
to give him his daughter, and so the monarch returned successful to his 
camp. 
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And the next day, queen, your father the king of Kalinga 
you on king Vishama^ila with appropriate ceremonies, and a 
marriage-gift. Thus, queen, you were lawfully married by the king out 
of his deep love for you, and at the risk of his own life, and not out of any 
desire to triumph over an enemy. 

“ When I heard this story, ray friends, from the mouth of the 
)cAr]^atika Devasena, I dismissed my anger, which was caused by the con- 
tempt with wliich 1 supposed myself to have been treated. So, you see, 
this king was induced to marry me by seeing a likeness of me carved on a 
pillar, and to marry Malayavati by seeing a painted portrait of her.” In 
these words Kalingasena, the beloved wife of king Vikramdditya, described 
her husband’s might, and delighted his other wives. Then Vikramaditya, 
accompanied by all of them, and by Malayavati, remained delighting in 
his empire. 

Then, one day, a Rajput named Krishna^akti, who had been oppressed 
by the members of bis clan, came there from the Dakkan. He went to the 
palace-gate surrounded by five hundred Rajputs, and took on himself the 
vow of kdrpa^ika to the king. And though the king tried to dissuade 
him, he made this declaration, “ I will serve king Vikramaditya for 
twelve years.” And he remained at the gate of the palace, with his fol- 
lowers, determined to carry out this vow, and while he was thus engaged, 
eleven years passed over his head. 

And when the twelfth year came, his wife, who was in another land, 
grieved at her long separation from him, sent him a letter ; and he hap- 
pened to be reading this Arya verse which she had written in the letter, at 
night, by the light of a candle, when the king, who Kad gone out in search 
of adventures, was listening concealed, “ Hot, long, and ‘iremulous, do 
these sighs issue forth from me, during thy absence, my lord, but not the 
breath of life, hard-hearted woman that I am ! ” 

When the king had heard this read over and over again by the kdtpa^ 
fika, he went to his palace and said to himself, “ This kdrpatika, whose 
wife is in such de.spondency, has long endured affliction, and if his objects 
are not gained, he will, when this twelfth year is at an end, yield his 
breath. So I must not let him wait any longer.” After goi«g through 
these reflections, the king at once sent a female slave, and summoned that 
kdrpafika. And after he had caused a grant to be written, he gave him 
this order, “ My good fellow, go towards the northern quarter through 
Omkdrapitha j there live on the proceeds of a village of the name of Khan^a- 
vataka, which I give you by this grant j you will find it by asking your 
way as yqu go along.” 

^ W hethe king had said this, he gave the grant into his hands ; and 
ih^ hdrpdft, went off by night without telling his followers. He was 
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dissatisfied, saying to himself, “ How shall I be helped to conquer my 
enimies by a single village that will rather disgrace me ? Neverthelew 
my sovereignip orders must be obeyed.” So he slowly went on, and 
having passed Omkarapitba, he saw in a distant forest many maidens 
playing, ani then he asked them this question, “ Do you know where 
Khantjavataka is ? ” When they heard that, they answered, “ We do 
not know j go on further ; our f .Her lives only ten yojanas from here ; 
ask him ; he may perhaps knp’ of that village.” 

When the maidens hau said this to him, the Tcdrpa^iha went on, and 
beheld their father, a liakshasa of terrific appearance. He said to him, 

“ Whereabouts here is Khandava^aka ? Tell me, my good fellow.” And 
the Rakshasa, quite taken aback by his courage, said to him, What 
have you got to do there ? The city has been long deserted ; but if you 
must go, listen ; this road in front of you divides into two : take the one * 
on the left hand, and go on until you reach the main entrance of Khanda- 
vataka, the lofty ramparts on each side of which make it attract the eye.” 

When the Rakshasa had told him this, he went on, and reached that 
main street, and entered that city, which, though of heavenly beauty, was 
deserted and awe-inspiring. And in it he entered the palace, which was 
surrounded with seven zones, and ascended the upper storey of it, which 
was made of jewels and gold. There he saw a gem-best .'dded throne, and 
he sat down on it. Thereupon a Rakshasa came with a wand in his hand, 
and said to him, “ Mortal, why have you sat down here on the king’s 
throne ? ” When the resolute hdrpafika Krishi>a^iikti heard this, he 
said, “ I am lord here ; and you are tribute-paying house-holders whom 
king Vikramaditya has made over to me by his grant.” 

When tine Rakshasa heard that, he looked at the grant, and bowing 
before him, said, You are king here, and I am your warder ; for the de- 
crees of king Vikramaditya are binding everywhere.” When the Rak- 
shasa had said this, he summoned all the subjects, and the ministers and 
the king’s* retinue presented themselves there ; and that city was filled 
with an army of four kinds of troops. And every one paid his respects to 
the Jtdrpa^iKa ; and he was delighted, and performed his bathing and his 
other ceren^onies with royal luxury. 

Then, having become a king, he said to himself with amazement ; 

Astonishing truly is the power of king Vikramaditya ; and strangely 
unexampled is the depth of his dignified reserve, in that he bestows a 
kihgdom like this and calls it a village ! ” Full of amazement at this, he 
remained there ruling as a king : and Vikramaditya supported his follow- 
ers in Ujjayini. 

And after some days this harpa^iha become a king went eagerly to 
pay his respects to king VikramMitya, shaking the earth with his army. 
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And when he arrived and threw himself at the feet of Vikram^ditya, 
king said to him, “ Go and put a stop to the sighs of your wife 
sent you the letter.” When the king despatched him wi^|^l these wc 
Krislmasakti, full of wonder, went with his friends to his own L 
There he drove out his kinsmen, and delighted his wife, who had I 
long pining for him ; and having gained more even than he had ever w’ 
ed for, enjoyed the most glorious royal fortune. 

So wonderful were the deeds of king Vikramdditya. 

Now one day he saw a Brahman with every hair on his head 
body standing on end ; and he said to him, “ What has reduced y 
Brahman, to this state ? ” Then the Brahman told him his story in 
following words : 

There lived in Patalipntra a Brahman of the name of Agnisvamir 

Story of 'Devasvdtnin the permanently maintainor of the sacrilic 

horripilant Brahman. fire ; and I am his son, Devasvar 

by name. And I married the daughter of a Brahman who lived in a d 
tant land, and because she was a child, I loft her in her father’s hou; 
One day I mounted a marc, and went with one servant to my father-* 
law’s house to fetch her. There my father-in-law welcomed me ; and 
set out from his house with my wife, who was mounted on the mare, a 
had one maid with her. 

And when we had got half way, my wife got off the mare, and we 
to the bank of the river, pretending that she wanted to drink wate 
And as she remained a long time without coming back, I sent tl 
servant, who was with me, to the bank of the river to look for her. An 
as he also remained a long time without coming back, I went there my 
self, leaving the maid to take care of the mare. And wl)on I went an 
looked, I found that my wife’s mouth was stained with blood, and thii 
slie had devoured my servant, and left nothing of him but the bones.* I 
my terror I left her, and went back to find the mare, and lo ! her maid hac 
in the same way eaten that. Then I fled from the place, and the frigh 
I got on that occasion still remains in me, so that even now I cannot pre 
vent the hair on my head and body from standing on end.f • 

So you, king, are my only hope.” When the Brahman said this 
Vikramaditya by his sovereign fiat relieved him of all fear. Then the 
king said, “ Out on it ! One cannot repose any confidence in women, for 

• See Vol, I, p. 212, and Lieutenant Temple’s article Lamia in the Antiquary /or 
August, 1882. Terrible man-eating Sirens are described in the Valahassajataka to 
which Dr Morris called attention in a letter in the Academy. Op. Schmidt’s Grie- 
chieche Marchen, p. 142. 

t No. 3003 and the Sanskrit College MS. give antahsthena for eamUramayya. 
No. 1882 has tva-tafysthena ; an insect has devoured the intermediate letter. 
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they are full of daring wickedness.” When the king said this, a minister 
redlarked, “ Yos, king I women are fully as wicked as you say. By the 
bye, have yoi^ not heard what happened to the Brahman Agni4arman 
here ?” 

There lives in this very city a Brahman named Agnisarman, the son of 

^ ^ Soma^arman : whom his parents 

Story of Agmiarmm* >, • i-c i i 

loved as their lite, but who was a 

fool and ignorant of every branch of knowledge. He married the daughter 

of a Brahman in the city of Vardhaniana ; but her father, who was rich, 

would not let her leave his house, on the ground that she was a mere 

child. 

And when she grew up, Agni^arman’s parents said to him, “ Son, 
why do you not now go and fetch your wife ? ” When Agnisarman beard 
that, the stupid fellow went off alone to fetch her, without taking leave 
of his parents. When he left his house a partridge appeared on his right 
hand, and a jackal howled on bis left hand, a sure prophet of evil.f And 
the fool welcomed the omen saying, “ Hail ! Hail I ” and wlien the deity 
presiding over the omen heard it, she laughed at him unseen. And when 
he reached his father-in-law^s place, and was about to enter it, a partridge 
appeared on his right, and a jackal on his left, boding evil. And again he 
welcomed the omen, e.xclaiming “ Hail ! Hail ! ” and aga’u the goddess of 
the omen, hearing it, laughed at him unseen. And that goddess presiding 
over the omen said to herself, “ Why, this fool welcomes bad luck as if 
it were good ! So I must give him the luck which he welcomes, I must 
contrive to save hia life.” While the goddess was going through these 
reflections, Agnisarman entered his father-in-law’s house, and was joyfully 
welcomed. Agd his father-in-law and his family asked him, why he had 
come alone, and he answered them, “ I came without telling any one at 
home,” 

Then he bathed and dined in the appropriate manner, and when' 
night came*on, his wife came to his sleeping apartment adorned. But he 
fell asleep fatigued with the journey ; and then she went out to visit a 
paramour of hers, a thief, who had been impaled. But, while she was 
embracing l^is body, the demon that had entered it, bit off her nose ; and 
she fled thence in fear. And she went and placed an unsheathed J dagger at 
her sleeping' husband’s side ; and cried out loud enough for all her rela- 
tions to hear, Alas ! Alas ! I am murdered j this wicked husband of 


• • This is substantially the same story as the second in chapter 77. 
t See Vol. I. pp. 465 and 678. 

X VikroUm is a misprint for viUidm, Tlie la<l-<T is found in MS. No. 1882 
and the Sanskrit College MS. and, I think, in No. 3003 ; but the letter is not verj well 
formed. 
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And when he arrived and threw himself at the feet of Vikramdditja, that 
king said to him, “ Go and put a stop to the sighs of your wife \ftid 
sent you the letter.” When the king despatched him wiijji these words, 
Krishna^akti, full of wonder, went with his friends to his own land. 
There he drove out his kinsmen, and delighted his wife, who had been 
long pining for him ; and having gained more even than he had ever wish- 
ed for, enjoyed the most glorious royal fortune. 

So wonderful were the deeds of king Vikramaditya. 

Now one day he saw a Bralimau with every hair on his head and 
body standing on end ; and he said to him, “ What has reduced you, 
Brahman, to this state ? ” Then the Brahman told him his story in the 
following words : 

There lived in Pataliputra a Brahman of the name of Agnisvamin, a 

St«,jof BevMn the permanently maintainer of the sacriQcial 

horripilant Brahman, fire ; and I am his Son, Devasvamin 

by name. And I married the daughter of a Brahman who lived in a dis- 
tant land, and because she was a child, I left her in her father’s house. 
One day I mounted a mare, and went with one servant to my father-in- 
law’s house to fetch her. There my fatiier-in-law welcomed me \ and I 
set out from his house with my wife, who was mounted on the mare, and 
had one maid with her. 

And when we had got half way, my wife got off the mare, and went 
to the bank of the river, pretending that she wanted to drink water. 
And as she remained a long time without coming back, I sent the 
servant, who was with me, to the bank of the river to look for her. And 
as he also remained a long time without coming back, I went tliere my- 
self, leaving the maid to take care of the mare. And wl^jjn 1 went and 
looked, 1 found that my wife’s mouth was stained with blood, and that 
she had devoured my servant, and left nothing of him but the bones.* In 
my terror I left her, and went back to find the mare, and lo ! her maid had 
in the same way eaten that. Then I fled from the place, and the fright 
I got on that occasion still remains in me, so that even now I cannot pre- 
vent the hair on my head and body from standing on end.f 

“ So you, king, are my only hope.” When the Brahman said this, 
Vikramaditya by his sovereign fiat relieved him of all fear. Then the 
king said, “ Out on it ! One cannot repose any confidence in women, for 

• See Vol. I, p. 212, and Lieutenant Temple’s article Lamia in the Antiquary /or 
August, 1882. Terrible man-eating Sirens are described in the Valahasaujdtaka to 
which Dr Morris called attention in a letter in the Academy. Cp, Schmidt’s Grie- 
chische Marchon, p. 142. 

t No. 3003 and the Sanskrit College MS. give antahsthena for samhhramayya. 
No, 1882 has m4alyithen(x ; an insect has devoured the intermediate letter. 
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they are full of daring wickedness.” When the king said this, a minister 
renlarked, “ Yes, king ! women are fully as wicked as you say. By the 
bye, have yoi^ not heard what happened to the Brahman Agni^arman 
here ?” 

There lives in this ver 3 ’'city a Brahman named Agnisarman, the son of 

Story of Somasarman whom his parents 

loved as their life, but wlio was a 
fool and ignorant of every branch of knowledge. He married the daughter 
of a Brahman in the city of Vardliamana ; but her fatlier, who was rich, 
would not let her leave his house, on the ground that she was a mere 
child. 

And wlien she grew up, Agnisarman’s parents said to him, ”Son, 
why do you not now go and fetch your wife ? ” Wlien Agnii^arinan heard 
that, the stupid fellow went off alone to fetch her, without taking leave 
of his parents. When he left his house a partridge appeared on his right 
hand, and a jackal howled on his left hand, a sure prophet of evil.f And 
the fool welcomed the omen saying, “ Hail I Hail ! ” and when the deity 
presiding over the omen heard it, she laughed at him unseen. And when 
he reached his father-in-law’s place, and was about to enter it, a partridge 
appeared on his right, and a jackal on his left, boding evil. And again he 
welcomed the omen, exclaiming “ Hail ! Hail ! ” and again the goddess of 
the omen, hearing it, laughed at him unseen. And that goddess presiding 
over the omen said to herself, “ Why, this fool welcomes bad luck as if 
it were good ! bo I must give him the luck which he welcomes, I must 
contrive to save his life.” While the goddess was going through these 
reflections, Agnisarman entered his father-in-law’s house, and was joyfully 
welcomed. A^d his father-in-law and his family asked him, why he had 
come alone, and he answered them, “ I came without telling any one at 
home.” 

Then he bathed and dined in the appropriate manner, and when 
night came*on, his wife came to his sleeping apartment adorned. But he 
fell asleep fatigued with the ' journey ; and then she went out to visit a 
paramour of hers, a thief, who bad been impaled. But, while she was 
embracing l^is body, the demon that had entered it, bit off her nose ; and 
she fled thence in fear. And she went and placed an unsheathed J dagger at 
her sleeping husband’s side ; and cried out loud enough for all her rela- 
tions to hear, “ Alas ! Alas ! I am murdered ; this wicked husband of 
% 

■ * This is substantially the same story as the second in chapter 77. 

t See Vol. I. pp, 465 and 678. 

f ViJtroiam is a misprint for viloidm. The lalter is found in MS. No. 1883 
and the Sanskrit College MS. and, I think, in No. 3003 ; but the letter is not ver) well 
formed. 
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mine has got up and without anj cause actually out off my nose.” When 
her relations heard that, they came, and seeing that her nose was cut Sff, 
they beat Agni^arman with sticks and other weapons. An^ the next day 
they reported the matter to the king, and by his orders they made him 
over to the executioners, to be put to death, as having injured his inno- 
cent wife. 

But when he was being taken to the place of execution, the goddess 
presiding over that omen, who had seen the proceedings of his wife during 
the niglit, said to herself, This man has reaped the fruit of the evil omens, 
but as he said, ‘ Hail ! Hail ! ^ I must save him from execution.” Having 
thus reflected, the goddess exclaimed unseen from the air, “ Executioners, 
this young Brahman is innocent ; you must not put him to death : go and 
see the nose between the teeth of the impaled thief.” When she had 
said this, she related the proceedings of his wife during the night. Then 
the executioners, believing the story, represented it to the king by the 
mouth of the warder, and the king, seeing the nose between the teeth of 
the thief, remitted the capital sentence passed on Agnisarman, and sent 
him home j and punished that wicked wife, and imposed a penalty on her 
relations* also. 

“ Such, king, is the character of women.” When that minister had 
said this. King Vikramaditya approved his saying, exclaiming, ” So it is,” 
Then the cunning Muladeva, who was near the king, s^id, “ King, 
are there no good women, though some are bad ? Are there no mango- 
creepers, as well as poisonous creepers ? In proof that there are good 
women, hear what happened to me.” 

I went once to Pataliputra with S^a^in, thinking that it was the home 

Slory^fMuUievaA of polished wits, aivJ longing to 

make trial of their cleverness. In 
a tank outside that city I saw a woman washing clothes, and I put this 
question to her, “ Where do travellers stay here ?” The old woman 

t 

• The word hadhiini is evidently a misprint for handhmi : as a^eara from the 
MSS. 

t This story is known in Europe, and may perhaps he the original source of 
Shakespeare’s “All’s Well that Ends Well” At any rate there is a slight resem- 
blance in the leading idea of the two stories. It bears a close resemblance to the 
story of Sorfarina, No. 36 in Gonzenbach’s Sicilianische Marchen, and to that of Sapia 
in the Pentamerone of Basile. In the Sicilian and in the Neapolitan tale a prince is 
angry with a young lady who, when teaching him, gave him a box on the ear, and 
marries her in order to avenge himself by ill-treating her ; but finding that he has, 
without, suspecting it, had three children by her, he is obliged to seek a reconciliation. 
Dr. Kdhler in his note on the Sicilian tale gives no other parallel than Basile’s tale, 
which is the 6th of the Vth day, Vol II, p. 204 of Liebreoht’s translation. 
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gave me an evasive answer, saying, Here the Brdhmany ducks stay on 
tlie banks, the fish in the water, the bees in the lotuses, but I have never 
seen any pa^t where travellers stay.” When I got this answer, I was 
quite nonplussed, and I entered the city with S'a^in. 

There ^a^in saw a boy crying at the door of a house, with a warm* 
rice-pudding on a plate in front of him, and he said, “ Dear me ! this is a 
foolish child not to eat the pudding in front of him, but to vex himself 
with useless weeping.” When the child heard this, he wiped his eyes, 
and said laughing, “ You fools do not know the advantages I get by 
crying. The pudding gradually cools and so becomes nice, and another 
good comes out of it ; my phlegm is diminished thereby. These are the 
advantages I derive from crying ; I do not cry out of folly ; but you 
country bumpkins are fools because you do not see what I do ihfor.” 

When the boy said this, S^asin and I were quite abashed at our stu«* 
pidity, and we went away astonished to another part of the town. There 
we saw a beautiful young lady on the trunk of a mango-tree, gathering 
mangoes, while her attendants stood at its foot. We said to the young 
lady, “ Give us also some mangoes, fair one.” And she answered, 
** Would you like to eat your mangoes cold or hot ? ” When I heard that, 
I said to her, wishing to penetrate the mystery, “ We should like, lovely 
one, to eat some warm ones first, and to have the others afterwards,” 
When she heard this, she flung down some mango-fruits into the dust 
on the ground. We blew the dust off them and then ate them. Then the 
young lady and her attendants laughed, and she said to us, “ I first gave- 
you these warm mangoes, and you cooled them by blowing on them, hnd 
then ate them ; catch these cool ones, which will not require blowing on, 
in your clotheg.” When she had said this, she threw some more fruits into 
the flaps of our garments. 

We took them, and left that place thoroughly ashamed of ourselves. 
Then I said to S'asin and my other companions, “ Upon my word I must 
marry this'clever girl, and pay her out for the way in which she has made 
a fool of me ; otherwise what becomes of my reputation for sharpness ? ” 
When 1 safd this to them, they found out her father’s house, and on a 
subsequent, day we went there disguised so that we could not be 
recognised. 

And while we were reading the Veda there, her father the Brdhman 
Yajnasvdmin came up to us, and said, ” Where do you come from ? ” 
We said to that rich arfd noble Brahman, ** We have come here from the 
city of Mdydpuri to study ; ” thereupon he said to us, ** Then stay the 

• I think we should read ushm. 1 believe that Nos. 1882 and 30G3 have this, 
judging from the way in which shn is usually formed in those MSS, 
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next four months in 'my house ; shew me this favour, as you have come 
from a distant country.” When we heard this, we said, “ We will |o' 
what you say. Brahman, if you will give us, at the end of the four months, 
whatever we may ask for.” When we said this to Yajnasvamin, he 
answered, “ If you ask for anything that it is in my power to give, I 
will certainly give it.” When he made this promise, we remained In his 
house. And when the four months were at an end, we said to that 
Brahman, “ We are going away, so give us what we ask for, as you long 
ago promised to do.” He said, ” What is that ? ” Then S'a^in pointed 
to me and said, “ Give your daughter to this man, who is our chief.” 
Then the Brahman Yajnasvdmin, being bound by his promise, thought, 
” These fellows have tricked me ; never mind ; there can be no harm in it ; 
he is a deserving youth.” So he gave me bis daughter with the usual 
' ceremonies. 

And when night came, 1 said laughing to the bride in the bridal 
chamber, Do you remember those warm and those cool mangoes ? ” 
When she heard this, she recognised me, and said with a smile, “ Yes, 
country bumpkins are tricked in this way by city wits.” Then I said to 
her, Best you fair, city wit ; I vow that I the country bumpkin will 
desert you and go far away.” When she heard* this, she also made a vow, 
saying, ” I too am resolved, for my part, that a son of mine by you shall 
bring you back again.” When we had made one another these promises, 
she went to sleep with her face turned away, and I put my ring on her 
finger, while she was asleep. Then I went out, and joining my companions, 
staHed for my native city of Ujjayini, wishing to make trial of her 
cleverness. 

The Brdhman’s daughter, not seeing me next morping, when she 
woke up, but seeing a ring on her finger marked with my name, said to 
herself, “ So he has deserted me, and gone off ,* well, he has been as good 
as his word ; and I must keep mine too, dismissing all regrets. And I see 
by this ring that his name is Muladeva ; so no doubt he is that very 
Muladeva, who is so renowned for cunning. And people say that his per- 
manent home is Ujjayini ; so I must go there, and accomplish my object 
by an artifice.” When she bad made up her mind to this, sjie went and 
made this false statement to her father, “ My father, my husband has 
deserted me immediately after marriage ; and how can I live here happily 
without him ; so I will go on a pilgrimage to holy waters, and will so 
mortify this accursed body.” $ 

Having said this, and having wrung a permission from her unwilling 
father, she started off from her house with her wealth and her attendants. 
She procured a splendid dress suitable to a hetcera^ and travelling along she 
reached Ujjayini, and entered it as the chief beauty of the world. And 
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having arranged with her attendants every detail of her scheme, that young 
Bi^hman lady assumed the name of Sumangala. And her servants pro- 
claimed everywhere, “ A hetoera named Sumangala has come from 
Kdmarupa, and her goodwill is only to be procured by the most lavish 
expenditure.*^ 

Then a distinguished hetcera of Uj jay ini, named Devadatta, came to 
1 and gave her her own palace worthy of a king, to dwell in by herself. 
And when she was established there, my friend S'as^in first sent a message 
to her by a servant, saying., ‘‘ Accept a present from me which is won by 
your great reputation.” But Sumangala sent back this message by the 
servant, “ The lover who obeys my commands may enter here : I do not 
care for a present, nor for other beast-like men.” S'a^in accepted the 
terms, and repaired at night -fall to her palace. 

And when he came to the first door of the palace, and had himself 
announced, the door-keeper said to him, “ Obey our lady’s commands 
Even though you may have bathed, you must bathe again here ; other- 
wise you cannot be admitted.” When S'asin heard this, he agreed tc 
bathe again as he was bid. Then ho was bathed and anointed all over by 
her female slaves, in private, and while this was g"ing on, the first watch of 
the night passed away. -When he arrived, having bathed, at the seconc 
door, the door-keeper said to him, “ You have bathed ; now adorn your- 
self appropriately.” Ho consented^ and thereupon the lady’s female 
slaves adorned him, and meanwhile the second watch of the night came tc 
an end. Then he reached the door of the third zone, and there the guards 
said to him, “ Take a meal, and then enter.” He said “ Very well,” anc 
then the female slaves managed to delay him with various dishes until the 
third watch passed away. Then he reached at last the fourth door, tha 
of the lady’s private apartments, but there the door-keeper reproached hin 
in the following words, “ Away, boorish suitor, lest you draw upon your- 
self misfortune. Is the last watch of the night a proper time for paying 
the first ysit to a lady ? ” When S^a^in had been turned away in thi 
contemfiluous style by *th6 warder, who seemed like an incarnation of un 
timeliness, bfe went away home with countenance sadly fallen. 

In the same way that Brahman’s daughter, who had assumed th 
name of Sumangala, disappointed many other visitors. When I heard o 
it, I was moved with curiosity, and after sending a messenger to and fr 
I went at night splendidly adorned to her house. There I propitiated th 
wmrders at every door with magnificent presents, and I reached withou 
delay the private apartments of that lady. And as I had arrived in tim 
I was allowed by the door-keepers to pass the door, and I entered and sa 
my wife, whom I did not recognise, owing to her being disguised as 
hetoera. But she knew me again, and she advanced towards me, and pai 



me all the usual civilities, made me sit down on a couch, and treated mo 
with the attentions of a cunning hetmra. Then I passed the night 
that wife of mine, who was the most beautiful woman of the world, and I 
became so attached to her, that I could not leave the bou^ in which she 
was staying. o 

She too was devoted to me, and never left my side, until, after some 
days, the blackness of the tips of her breasts shewed that she was pregnant. 
Then the clever woman forged a letter, and shewed it to me, sayingi 
“ The king my sovereign has sent me a letter : read it.” Then I opened^ 
the letter and read as follows, “ The august sovereign of the fortunate 
Kam^rupa, Manasinha, sends thence this order to Sumangala, * Why do 
you remain so long absent ? Return quickly, dismissing your desire of 
seeing foreign countries. ’ ” 

. When I had read this letter, she said to me with affected grief, “ I 
must depart ; do not be angry with mo ; I am subject to the will of ' 
others.” Having made this false excuse, she returned to her own city 
Pataliputra : but I did not follow her, though deeply in love with her, as 
I supposed that she was not her own mistress. 

And when she was in Pataliputra, she gave birth in due time to a son. 
And that boy grew up and learned all the accon^lishments. And when he 
was twelve years old, that boy in a childish freak happened to strike with 
a creeper a fisherman’s' son of the same age. When the fisherman’s son 
was beaten, he flew in a passion and said, ” You beat me, though nobody 
knows who your father is ; for your mother roamed about in foreign lands, 
and you were born to her by some husband or other.”* 

When this was said to the boy, he was put to shame j so he went and 
said to his mother, ” Mother, who and where is my father ? Tell me 1 ’» 
Then his mother, the daughter of the Brahman, reflected a moment, and 
said to him, ” Your father’s name is Mfiladeva : he deserted me, and went 
to Ujjayini.” After she had said this, she told him her whole story from 
the beginning. Then the boy said to her, “ Mother, then I ^will go and 
bring my father back a captive ; I will make your*promise good.” • 

Having said this to his mother, and having been told by her how to 
recognise me, the boy set out thence, and reached this city of Ujjayini, 
And he came and saw me playing dice in the gambiing-hall, making cer- 
tain of my identity from the description his mother had given him, and he 
conquered in play all who were there. And he astonished every one there 
by shewing such remarkable cunning, though he was a mere child. Tl^gjn 
he gave away to the needy all the money he had won at play. And at 
night he artfully came and stole my bedstead from under me, letting me 
gently down on a heap of cotton, while I was asleep. So when I woke up, 

• Cp. Rtth-ton'e Tibetan Tales, p. 89, 
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and saw myself on a heap of cotton, without a bedstead, I was at oncd 
filled with mixed feelings of shame, amusement and astonishment. 

Then, kinj^, I went at my leisure to the market-place, and roaming 
about, I saw that boy there selling the bedstead. So I went up to him 
and said, “ For what price will you give me this bedstead ? ” Then the 
boy said to me, “ You cannot get the bedstead for money, crest-jewel of 
cunning ones ; but you may get it by telling some strange and wonderful 
story.” When I heard that, I said to him, “ Then I will tell you a mar- 
vellous tale. And if you understand it and admit that it is really true, 
you may keep the Cedstead ; but if you say that it is not true and that you 
do not believe it,* you will be illegitimate, and I shall get back the bed- 
stead. On this condition I agree to tell you a marvel ; and now listen !— 
Formerly there was a famine in the kingdom of a certain king ; that king 
himself cultivated ^e back of the beloved of the boar with great loads of* 
spray from the chariots of the snakes. Enriched with the grain thus pro- 
duced the king put a stop to the famine among his subjects, and gained the 
esteem of men,” 

When I said this, the boy laughed and said, The chariots of the 
snakes are clouds ; the beloved of the boar is the eartt», for she is said to 
have been most dear to Vwhnu in his Boar incarnation ; and what is there 
to be astonished at in the fact that rain from the clouds made grain to 
spring on the earth ?” 

When the cunning boy had said this, he went on to say to me, who 
was astonished at his cleverness, ** Now I will tell you a strange tale. If 
you understand it, and admit that it is really true, I will give you back 
this bedstead, otherwise you shall be my slave.” 

I answered ‘‘ Agreed ; ” and then the cunning boy said this, “ Prince 
of knowing ones, there was born long ago on this earth a wonderful boy, 
who, as soon as he was born, made the earth tremble with the weight of 
his feet, and when he grew bigger, stepped into another world.” 

When, the boy said this, not knowing what he meant, answered 
him, “ It is false ; there is not a word of truth in it.” Then the boy 
said to me,® “ Did not Vish^iu, as soon as he was born, stride across the 
earth, in the form of a dwarf, and make it tremble ? And did he not* 
on that same occasion, grow bigger, and step into heaven ? So you have 
been conquered by me, and reduced to slavery. And these people present 
in the market are witnesses to our agreement. So, wherever I go, you 
must come along with me.” When the resolute boy had said this, he 

• I read pratj/ayo na m which I find in the Taylor M S. and which makes sense. 
I take the words as part of the boy’s speech, It is untrue ; I do not believe it.” 
But would also make sense. The Sanskrit College MS. sup- 

ports Brockhaus’s text. 
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laid hold of my arm with his hand ; and all the people there testified to 
the justice of his claim. 0 ‘ 

Then, having made me his prisoner, bound by my own^agreement, he, 
accompanied by his attendants, took me to his mother in the city of Pd^ali- 
putra. And then his mother looked at him, and said to nae, “ My hus- 
band, my promise has to-day been made good, I have had you brought 
here by a son of mine begotten by you." When she had said this, she 
related the whole story in the presence of all. 

Then all her relations respectfully congratulated her on having ac* 
complished her object by her wisdom, and on having had her disgrace 
wiped out by her son. And I, having been thus fortunate, lived there for 
a long time with that wife, and that son, and then returned to this city of 
Ujjayini. 

“ So you see, king, honourable matrons are devoted to their husbands, 
and it is not the case that all women are always bad." When king Vikra- 
mdditya had heard this speech from the mouth of Muladeva, he rejoiced 
with his ministers. Thus hearing, and seeing, and doing wonders, that 
king Vikramdditya* conquered and enjoyed all the divisions of the earth." 

** When the hermit Kanva had told during the night this story of 
Vishama^ila, dealing with separations and reunions, .he went on to say to 
me who was cut off from the society of Madanamanebuka ; ‘ Thus do un- 
expected separations and reunions of beings take place, and so you, 
Naravdhanadatta, shall soon be reunited to your beloved. Have recourse 
to patience, and you shall enjoy for a long time, son of the king of Vatsa, 
surrounded by your wives and ministers, the position of a beloved emperor of 
the Vidyadharas.’ This admonition of the hermit Kanva enabled me to re- 
cover patience ; and so I got through my time of separa^\on, and I gra- 
dually obtained wives, magic science, and the sovereignty over the Vidyd- 
dharaa. And I told you before, great hermits, how I obtained all these 
by the favour of S'iva, the giver of boons." 

By telling this his tale, in the hermitage of Ka^yapa, Naravalianadatta 
delighted his mother’s brother Gopalaka and all the hermits. And after 
he had passed there the days of the rainy season, he took leave®of his uncle 
and the hermits in the grove of asceticism, and mounting his ^chariot, de- 
parted thence with his wives and his ministers, filling the air with the hosts 
of his Yidyddharas. And in course of time he reached the mountain of 
P-ishabha his dwelling-place ; and he remained there delighting in the 
enjoyments of empire, in the midst of the kings of the Yidyadharas, with 
queen Madanamanchukd, and Ratnaprabha and his other wives ; and his 
life lasted for a kalpa, 

• In the original there is the following note, Here ends the tale of king Vikra- 
mdditya.’^ 
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This is the story called Vyihatkathd, told long ago, on the summit of 
m^unt Kailasa, by the undaunted* S'iva, at the request of the daughter of 
the Himalaya, and then widely diffused in the world by Pushpadanta and his 
fellows, who were horn on the earth wearing the forms of Kdtydyana and 
others, in coflsequence of a curse. And on that occasion that god her hus- 
band attached the following blessing to this tale, “ Whoever reads this tale 
that issued from my mouth, and whoever listens to it with attention, and who- 
ever possesses it, shall soon be released from his sins, and triumphantly attain 
the condition of a splendid Vidyadhara, and enter my everlasting world.” 

End of the Collection of Tales called the Kathd Sarit 8dgara» 

• Having reached the end of my translation, I am entitled to presume that this 
epithet refers to the extraordinary length of tho Katha Sarit Sagara. 



FURTHER CORRIGENDA AND ADDENDA 

TO VOL. 1. 


Page 7» line 29. “ This boy will repeat by heart everything that he has heard 
"Once.” 

It appears from an article in Melusine by A Bart, entitled An Ancient Manual of 
Sorcery, and consisting mainly of passages translated from Burnell’s Samavidhdna 
Brahmana, that this power can be acquired in the following way, “ After a fast of 
three nights, take a plant of soma (Asclepias acida ;) recite a certain formula and eat 
of the plant a thousand times, you will be able to repeat anything after hearing it 
once, Or bruise the flowers in water, and drink the mixture for a year. Or drink 
9oma^ that is to say the fermented juice of the plant for a month. Or do it always.” 
(Melusine, 1878, p. 107 ; II, 7, 4-7.) 

In the Milinda Panho, (Pali Miscellany by V. Trenckner, "^art. I, p. 14,) the 
child Nagasena learns the whole of the three Vedas by hearing them repeated once. 

Page 12, line 16. “ Every day when he awakes from sleep, a hundred gold pieces 
shall be found under his pillow.” In one of Waldau’s Bohmische Marchen, Vogelkopf 
und Vogelhorz (p 90) a boy named Fortunat eats the heart of the Gliicksvogol and 
under his pillow every day are found throe ducats. See also Dev Vogel Ooldschweif, 
in Gael’s Mdrchon der Magyaren, p. 195. 

Pago 12, line 26. “ Story of Brahmadatta.” This story is, according to Dr. 

Rajendra Lai Mitra, found in a MS. called the Bodhisattva Avadana. (Account of the 
Buddhist Literature of Nepal, p. 53). 

Page 14. M to footnote. We find a magic ring, brooch and cloth in No. XLIV 
of the English Gesta. See also Syrische Sagon und Mfurchen, von Eugen Prym und 
Albert Socin, p. 79, where there is a flying carpet. There is a magic table-cloth in the 
Bohemian Story of Busmanda, (Waldau, p. 44) and a magio pot on p. 436 of the same 
collection; ajid a food-providing $nesa in the Portuguese story of A Cacheirinha 
(Coelho, Oontos Portuguezes, p. 68). In the Pentamcrone No. 42 there is a magic 
chest. Kuhn j|;ia8 some remarks on the ** Tischchen deck dich ” of German tales in his 
Westfalische Marchen, Vol. I, p. 369. 

For a similar artifice to Putraka’s, see the story entitled Fischer -Marchen in Gaal, 
Marchen der Magyaren, p. 168, Waldau, Bohmische Marchen, pp. 260 and 664, and 
Dasent’s Norse Tales, pp. 213 and 214. 

Page 20. Add to note^ — Op. the 67th Story in Coelho’s Oontos Populares 
Po^tuguezes, and the 29th in the Pentamerone of Basile. There is a somewhat simi- 
lar story in the English Gesta (Herrtage, No. XXV) in which three knights are killed. 

A very similar story is quoted in Melusine, p. 178, from Thorburn’s Bannu or our 
Afghan Frontier. 

Page 22. Add to note * — There is a slight resemblance to this story in Sagas 
ft-om the Far East, p. 222. By this it may be connected with a cycle of European 



tales about princes with ferine skin &c. Apparently a treatise has been written on 
this story by Herr Varnhagon. It is mentioned in the Saturday Review of 22nd J ijfy, 
1882 as, “ Ein Indisches Marchen auf seiner Wandenmg durch die Asiatisohen und 
Europaisehen Litteraturen.” ( 

Page 26. Add to footnote. So Sigfrid hears two birds talking above his head 
in Hagen’s Helden-Sagen, Vol. I, p. 345. In the story of Lalitanga extracted by 
Professor Nilmani Mukerjea from a collection of Juina tales called the Katha Kosha, 
and printed in his Sahitya Parichaya, Part II, wo have a similar incident. 

Page 36. Add to footnote. For a similar Zaubergarten see Liebrocht’s trans- 
lation of Dunlop’s History of Fiction, p. 251, and note 325 ; and Uonzenbach’s 8ici- 
lianischo Marchen, Vol. I, p. 224. To this latter story there ris a very close parallel 
in Jdtaka No. 220, (Fausboll, Vol. II, p. 188) where Sakko makes a garden for the 
Bodhisattva, who is threatened with death by the king, if it is not done. 

Page 38. Add to footnote. The incident is related in Taranatha’s Geschiohte 
des Buddhismus in Indien, uebersetzt von Schiofncr, p. 74. 

Page 47. Add to note on Chapter VII. See also Grossler’s Sagon der Graf- 
Bchaft Mansfeld, pp. 68 and 59 j tho Pentamcrone of Basilo, translated by Liobrocht, 
Vol. I, p. 251 ; Ddsent’s Norse Tales, p. 317, “ Tho Troll turned round, and, of course, 
as soon as he saw the sun, he burst ; " Grimm’s Irische Marchen, p x ; Kuhn’s Wost- 
falische Marchen, p. 63 ; Schoppnor’s Sagenbuch dor Payerischon Lande, Vol. I, 
pp. 123, and 228 ; and Bernhard Schmidt’s Griechische Marchen, p. 138. Ho 
quotes the following interesting* passage from the Philopseudes of Lucian, ^vrrjv &xpi 

^AfKTpv^yofy ijKohffapey ^^yreoy t3t€ t€ h^Kiiyn) dveVraTo €S rby dvpayhy Kal 
'tKdrr} HSv Kard r^s yrjs, Kal rh &XXa (pdapara i)payi(r$r), &0. 

Page 63, last line of page. In addition to the passages quoted in the note at the 
end of Vol I, cp. the story of Amys and Amy lion, Ellis’s Early English Romances, 
pp. 597 and 698, the Pentamerone of Basile, Vol. I, p. 867 ; Prym and Socin’s 
Syrische Marchen, p. 73 ; Grohmann's Sagen aus Bohmen, p. 268 ; Gonzenbach’s 
Skilianischo Marchen, p. 364, with Dr. Kohler’s notes. 

Page 67. Add to note •—Op. tho perturbation of King Samson in Hagen’s 
Helden-Sagen, Vol. I, p. 26, and Spence Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism (1860) pp. 129 
and 130. 

Page 69, line 21. “I have not a sword worthy of mo” &c. Op. the way in which 
Kandar goes in search of a sword in Prym and Socin’s Syrische Marchen, p. 206. 

Page 70. Add to the note at the end of the Volume, See also Schbppner’s 
Geschichte der Bayerischen Lande, Vol. I, p. 258. 

Page 80. Add to note •— Cp. Coelho’s Contos Populares Portuguezes, No. LXXI, 
p. 165. 

Page 82, last two lines, Cp. the way in which Riidiger carries off the daughter 
of king Osantrix, Hagen’s Helden-Sagen, Vol. I, p. 227. f 

Page 91. Add to footnote. The story of S'aktimati is the 19th in the S'uka 
Saptati, I have been presented by Professor Nilmani Mukhopadhyaya with a copy of 
a MS, of this work made by Babu TJmela Chandra Gupta. 

Page 93, Add to note on Chapter XIII, In Gonzenbaoh’s Sicilianische Marohgn, 
No. 66> Vql. I, p. 359, Epomata plays some young men much the same trick as De- 
Tasmiti, and they try in much the same way to conceal their disgrace. The story ia 
the second in my copy of the S'uka Saptati. 

A Page 97, line 1, Cp. the distribution of presents on the occasion of King Etzel’s 
nuun^ge in the Nibelungen Lied. 
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Page 99. Add to note on Chapter XIV. See also the extract from Sinclair's 
Statistical Account of Scotland in Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol I, p. 225 ; “ When 
alftghlander goes to bathe or to drink water out of a consecrated fountain, he must 
always approacl^ by going round the place from East to West on the South side, in 
imitation of the apparent diurnal motion of the sun. This is called in Gaelic going 
round the righf, or the lucky way. The opposite course is the wrong, or the unlucky 
way. And if a person’s meat or drink were to affect the wind-pipe, or come against 
his breath, they would instantly cry out, “ Desheal,” which is an ejaculation praying 
it may go by the right way. Op. the note in Munro’s Lucretius on V, 1199, and 
Burton’s Narratives from Criminal Trials in Scotland, Vol. I, p. 278. 

Page 102. Add t(i footnote. Webster, Duchess of Malfi, Act IV, Sc. 2, tells a. 
similar story, 

“ A great physician, when the Pope was sick 
Of a deep melancholy, presented him 
With several sorts of madmen, which wild object. 

Being full of change and sport, freed him to laugh, 

And so tho imposthumo broke.” 

Page 103. Add to footnote. In tho Pentamorone of Basile, Tale 22, a princess 
is sot afloat in a box, and found by a king, whoso wife she eventually becomes. There 
is a similar incident in Kaden’s Unter den Olivenbaumen, p. 220. 

Pago 108, lino 12. There is a certain resemblance in tho stv^^v of Sunda and 
Upasunda to that of Otus and Ephialtes ; see Prollcr’s Griechische Mythologie, Vol. I 
p. 81. Cp. also Grohmann’s Sagen aus Bbhmen, p. 35. 

Pago 119. Add to See Baring Gould’s Curious Myths of the Middle 

Ages (Now Edition, 1869) p. 170. In a startling announcement of tho birth of 
Antichrist which appeared in 1623, purporting to como from the brothers of the Order 
of St. John, the following passage occurs, — “ The child is dusky, has pleasant mouth 
and eyes, teeth pointed like those of a cat, ears largo, stature by no means exceeding 
that of other children ; the said child^ inconlinekt on his birth, walked and talked per* 
fectly welV' 

Pagel21, liiJh 6. Add to the note at the end of Volume 1, Soo also Grohmann’s 
Sagen aus Bohmen, p. 41. 

Page 126. Add to mtef. The same idea is found in the 39th Jataka, 
p, 322 of Rhys Davids’ translation, and in tho 257th Jataka, Vol. II, p. 297 of Fausboll’s 
edition. • 

Pagcfl30, line 6. Add to the note at th'e end of Volume I, See the remarks in 
Bernhard Scb|nidt’s Griechische Marchen, p. 237. 

Page 137, line 5 from the bottom of tho page. There is a curious parallel to this 
story in TarAnatha’s History of Buddhism, translated into German by Schiefner, 
p. 203. Here a Rdkshasi assumes the form of a former king’s wife, and kills all the 
• subjects, one after another, as fast as they are oloctod to the royal dignity. 

Pago 139, line 34. Cp. the freeing of Argo by Hercules cutting off Pallair’s arm 
In^he Togail Troi, ed. Stokes, p. 67. 

Page 142. Add to footnote, Cp. also Waldau’s Bohmischo Marchen, pp. 366 
and 432, Coelho’s Contos Populares Portuguezos, p. 76 ; and Prym und Socin’s 
Syrische Marchen, p. 72. See also Ralston’s Tibetan Tales, Introduction pp. xlix. 

and 1. 

Page 164. Add to note Op. also Grossler’s Sagen aus der Grafschaft Mans- 
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feld, p. 217, Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol. Ill, p. 66 ; Grohmann's Sagen aus 
Bohmen, p. 226. ^ • 

Page 167. AAd to footnote. The same idea is found in Bohemia, see Grohmann’s 
Sagen aus Bohmen, p. 210. Op. Grimm’s Irische Marchen, p. cviii.” 

Page 162. Add to footnote— is a certain resemblance in this story to 
that of Equitan in Marie’s lays. See Ellis’s Early English Metrical Romances, 
pp. 46 and 47. It also resembles the story of Lalitaiiga extracted from the Katha Kosha 
by Professor Nilmani Mukerjea in his Sahitya Parichaya, Part II, and the conclusion 
of the story of Damannaka from the same source found in his Part I. The story of 
Eridolin is also found in Schoppner’s Sagenbuch der Bayerischen Lande, Vol. I, 

. p. 204. , 

Page 172, line 13. “ Observe my friend, this woman has five sons and I have only 
one.” Cp. Gaal, Marchen der Magyaren, p. 3G4 ; Gonzenbach’s Sicilianischo Mar- 
chen, Vol. I, pp. 285 and 294. 

Pago 185. In the 33rd of tho Syrian stories collected by Prym and Socin we 
have a king of snakes and water of life. 

Page 203. A report similar to that spread against Harasvamin was in circula- 
tion during the French Revolution. Taino in his history of tho Revolution, Vol. I, 
p. 418 tells tho following anecdote : ” M. de Montlosier found himself the object of 
many unpleasant attentions when he went to the National Assembly. In particular 
a woman of about thirty used to sharpen a large knife when he passed and look 
at him in a threatening manner. On enquiry he discovered the cause— enfants 
du quartier ont disparu enleves par de hohemiens, et e'est maintenant un hruit repandu qm 
M, de Montlo&ier^ le marquis de Mirabeau^ et d'antres deputes du cote droit se rassembleni 
pour faire des orgies dans lesquelles ik mangent de petits enfants” 

Page 206. Add to note •—We have a similar incident in Melusine, p. 447, 
The story is entitled La Montague Noire on Les Fillos du Diable. See also the 
Pontamerono of Basile, Tale 49, Ralston’s Russian Folk-Tales, p, 76 ; Waldau’s 
Bohmische Miirchon, pp. 37 and 255 andffj and Dasent's Norse Tales, pp. 31 — 32, 
212-213, and 330-331. 

Pago 215, line 24. Cp. the golden rose in Gaal, Miirchen der Magyaren, p. 44. 

Page 221. Add to note §— Cp. tho Glucks vogcl in Prym and Socin, Syrischo 
Marchen, p. 269, and the eagle which carries Chaucer in the House of Fame. In the 
story of Lalitanga, extracted by Professor Nilmani Mukerjea from the Kath4 Kosha, 
a collection of Jaina stories, a Bharunda carries tho hero to the city of Champa. There 
he cures the princess by a remedy, the knowledge of which he had acquired by over- 
hearing a conversation among tho birds. ^ 

Pago 237. Add to note J— This idea is found in the Telapattaj^^ka, Fausboll, 
Vol. I, p. 393. 

Page 248. Add to note •—Mr. Whitley Stokes has sent me the foVowing quota- 
tion in the Revue Celtique V, 130 from P. Cahier, Caracteristiques des Saints 1, 105 ; 

” A certain virgin Lucia (doubtful whether of Bologna or of Alexandria) se voyant 
fr^quemment suivis par un jeune homme qui affectait de Vaccompagner partout dh felle 
quittait sa maison^ lui demanda enjin ce qui Vaitachait si fort d ses pas. CeluUoi ay^nt 
r^pondu que d etait la beautd de ses yeuxt la jeune file se servit de son fuseau pour faire 
sortir sesyeux de leur orbite, et dit d son poursuivant qu'il pouvait les prendre et la laisser 
diswmais en repot. On ajoute que oette generosity effrayante changea si fort le cceur du 
jeune homme qu'il embrassa la profession religieuse. The story of the ascetic who conquer- 
ed anger, resembles closely the Khantividijdtaka No. 813 in Fausbbll’s edition, Vol. Ill, 
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p. 89. It is also found in tho Bodhisattva Avadana, under the title Esh^nti Jitaha, 
and in the Mah&vastu Avaddna in a form closely resembling that of the P^li Jdtaka 
bo8k. See Dr, Rajendra Lai Mitra’s Nepalese Buddhist Literature, pp. 65, 169, and 160. 

Pago 253. ^dd to note * — Cp. also Coelho’s Contos Portuguezes, No. 61, Pedro o 
Pedrito, p. 118, and Grimm’s Irische Marchen, pp. 106, 107. In the Gagga Jataka, 
No. 135, FausBoll, Vol. II, p. 16, tho Buddha tells how the custom of saying “ Jiva ” or 
God bless you ” originated. A Yakka was allowed to eat all who did not say “ Jiva ” 
and “ Patijiva. ” Zimmer in his Alt-Indiaches Leben, p. 60, quotes from the Atharva 
Veda, “ vor Ungliick-bedeutondem Niesen.” 

Page 263. Add to note. A striking parallel will bo found in Basile’s Pentame- 
rone, Vol. I, p. 166. ^ce also Waldau’s Bdhmische Marchen, p. 272 ; Gaal, Die Mar- 
chen der Magyaren, p. 178 ; Coelho, Contos Populares Portuguezes, p. 47. In Wal- 
dau’s Story there is a strange similarity in the behaviour of the king, on first seeing 
the young physician, to that of Vasudatta. See also the Sixth Tale In Ralston’s Tibetan 
Tales and the remarks in the Introduction, p. li. 

Page 289, near tho bottom of tho page. Cp. for the artifice used to ruin Kadali-^ 
garbhd, Dasent’s Norse Tales, pp. 66 and 66. 

Page 290. Add to note * — See also Perrault’s Le petit Poucet ; Basile’s Penta- 
merone, No. 48. 

Page 304, line 20. Op. the conduct of the Meerweib in Hagen’s Helden-Sagen, 
Vol. I, p. 56. 

Page 305. Add to note f— Op. also the following passage from ’^rand’s Popular 
Antiquities, Vol. II, p. 78. “ Borlase quotes from Martin’s Western Islands. ‘The same 
lustration by carrying of fire is performed round about women after child-bearing, and 
round about children before they are christened, as an effectual means to preserve both 
tho mother and the infant from the power of evil spirits, ” Brand compares tho 
Amphidromia at Athens, See Kuhn’s Westfalische Marchen, Vol. I, pp. 125, and 289 : 
Vol. II, pp 17 and 33-34. 

Page 306. Add to note * — Proller, in his Romische Mythologie, p. 488, has a note 
on incubones or treasure-guarding spirits. Treasures can often bo acquired by stealing 
the caps worn by these incubones as a symbol of their secret and mysterious character. 
See also the P-iptamerone of Basile, p. 96 ; Grohmann, Sagen aus bohmen, p. 29 and 
if ; Bernhard Schmidt’s Griechische Marchen, p. 28. Tho bug-bears were no doubt 
much of the kind found in Schoppner”s Sagenbuch der Bayerischen Lande, Vol. I, 
p. 87. For the “ hand of glory ” see Baring Gould's Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, 
pp. 405-409. Brand in his Popular Antiquities Vol. I, p, 312, quotes from Bergerac’s 
Satirical •Characters and Handsome descriptions in his Letters translated out of the 
French by a Person of Honour, 1668, p. 45, “ I cause tho thieves to burn candles of 
dead men’s grease to lay tho hosts asloep while they rob their houses.” A light has 
this propert}^ in Waldau’s Bohmische Marchen, p. 360 ; and in Kuhn’s Westfalische 
Marchen, Vol. I, p. 146.* 

Page 327. Add to note *— See Gaal, Mfirchen der Magyaren, p. 166 ; Ariosto, 
Orlando Furioso, III, 14. 

Page 336. Add to Cp. Hagen’s Helden-Sagen, Vol. Ill, pp. 165 and 166. 

Page 338. Kuhn, in his Westfalische Marchen, Vol I, p. 183, mentions a belief 
that horns grew on the head of one who looked at the Wild Huntsman. It is just pos- 
sible that this notion may be derived from the story of Actseon. A statue found in the 
ruins of the villa of Antoninus Pius near Lavinium represents him with his human 
form and with the horns just sprouting. (Engravings from Ancient Marbles in the 
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British Museum, Plate XLV.) Cp. also the story of Oipus in Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
XV, 662 — 621. For the magic pipe see Grimm’s Irisohe Marchen, Einleitung, 
p. Ixxziii ; Bohde, Der Griechische Roman, p. 264. Remarks on the pipe and holies 
will be found in Ralston’s Tibetan Tales, Introduction pp. liv— Ivi. , 

Page 340. Add to footnote. Op. with the string the gold rings in the Volsunga 
Saga, Hagen’s Helden-Sagen, Vol. Ill, p. 30. In Ovid’s Metamorphoses VIII, 850, 
and flf. there is an account of Mostra’s transformations. Neptune gave her the power of 
transforming herself whenever she was sold by her father. See also the story of 
Achelous and Hercules in book IX of the Metamorphoses ; Prym and Socin’s Syrische 
Marchen, p. 229, where we have the incident of the selling ; Waldau, Bbhmische Mar- 
ohen, p. 126 ; Ooelho Contos Portuguezes, p. 32. 

Page 343, line 11. “The congregation of witches.” The word samvara, which I. 
have translated “ congregation,” probably means “ sorcery sec Bohtlingk and 
Roth s. V. 

Page 355. Add to footnote. “ See Volsunga Saga in Hagen’s Helden-Sagen, 
Vol. Ill, pp. 8 and 9, 

Page 360. Add to note* — In a Welsh story (Professor Rhys, Welsh Tales, p 8) 
a young man discovers his lady-love by the way in which her sandals are tied. There 
are only two to choose from, and he seems to have depended solely upon his own 
observation. 

Page 364, line 6. In Ovid’s Metamorphoses VIII, 855, the dominus asks Mestra, 
who has been transformed into a fisherman, if she has seen herself pass that way. 

Page 364. Add to footnote. In Prym and Socin’s Syrische Marchen, No. LXII, 
page 250, the flea believes himself to be dead, and tolls every one so. 

Page 365, line 28. Cp. Hagen’s Helden-Sagen, Vol. II, p, 167, where Ako makes 
his wife Wolfriana intoxicated with the object of discovering her secret. 

Page 369. Adi to note on Chapter XXXIX. The pursuit and the tasks are found 
in the tale called La Montagno Noiro, on p. 448 of Melusine, a periodical which appeared 
in the year 1878, and in Branca-flor, No. XIV in Coelho’s Contos Popularos Portu- 
guezes, and in Gaal’s Marchen der Magyaren, p. 60. The tasks are found in the Pen- 
taraorono of Basile, Vol. I, p. 226, and in Vol. II, p. 186 ; in Gaal, Marchen der 
Magyaren, p. 182, (the title of the tale is Die daukbaren Thiore ; srne grateful ants 
are found at page 330 ;) in Grossler’s Sagen aus der Grafschaft Mansfeld, pp. 60 and 
61 ; in Waldau’s Bohmische Marchon, pp. 18, 142, 262 j in Kuhn's Westfalische 
Marchen, Vol. II. p. 249, frogs, ants, and wasps lielp the hero. Cp. for the pursuit 
Liebrecht’s translation of tho Pentamerone of Basile, Vol. I, pp. 74'76 an(^.160. 

Page 370, line 27. This incident is found in the story of Yavakrita inttho 135th 
chapter of the Mahabharata, ^ 

Page 372, line 17. In the Mahavastu Avadaua (in Dr. R, L. Mitra's Sanskrit Bud- 
dhist Literature of Nepal, p. 123) a ghl named Araita is cured of leprosy Ij^ being shut 
up in an underground chamber. 

Page 385. Add to footnote. In Hagen’s Ileldon-Sagen, Vol. I, p. 44, Hilda 
reunites, as fast as she is cut in two, but at last Dietrich, by the advice of Hildebrand, 
steps between the two pieces, and interferes with the vis medicatrix. Baring Go^ld 
seems to identify this story of Indivarasena with that of St. George. In his essay on 
that hero-saint, (p. 306, New Edition,) he observes, “ In the Kathd Sarit Sdgara a 
het*o fights a demon monster, and releases a beautiful woman from his thraldom. The 
story, as told by Soma Deva, has already progressed, and assumed a form similar to 
that of Perseus and Andromeda. 
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Pago 387. AM to nolof-Tho story of Amys and Amylion, in Ellis’s Metrical 
Ro|Qance 8 , resembles o oeely the tale, as given by Grimm and Gonsenbaoh. So too 
do the 7 U 1 and 9th stones of tho Ist day in the Pentamerone of Basile, and the 62nd 
m Coelhos Contis PopttlaresPortugueaes,p. 120 . Perhaps the oldest mythological 

sil - »« ^ « 

BasillTori! p.lf Liobreeht’e translation of the Pentamerone of 
n See also the Pentamerone of Basile, Vol 11 

p. 131, and tho Ucchanga Jataka, No. G7 in Dr. Pausboll’s edition. ' ’ 

Pago 418. Add 9o noto't — Cp. Livv X 40* nn.t Tor* i , 

(Burnonf) p. 4. ^ 

Page 445. Add to footnote which commences on this nao-n Pn fV.n 

Vo?l^r 2 “o 2 “ "'of Preller, Ori'oohisJheMythorogie'! 

Vol. I, p. 202 ; SCO also pp. 240 and 257 and Vol. II, pp 310 and • TTov i f 
VII, 197 ; Plato, Min. p. 315, 0 ; Prcller, Itomische MyS.ologL p IM ’ • 

„ Je «e<4-“Cp. also Glossier, Sagen dor Grafschaft Mansfeld, 

p.192. bee the remarkable statement in llohdo. Dor Griechischo Roman, p 31 quo’ 

—26^*^^ See Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol III, pp. 262 

Pago 487. In line 1 of the footnote, for “ GonoTosa ” read “ Gonovefa ” Add to 
the note. Ibr parallels to tho story of Gonoveva or Gonovefa sec Prym und Sooin 
8 yrische MarChen, LII, and tho Introduction, p. xxii. * 

Pgge 488. Add to mte^-Cp. Thai, aba the Destroyer, Book 1,30. Tho nas 
sage m the Pseudo-Callisthenes will be found in III, 28, Karl Mueller’s Edition, 
p i/T ^f* See Prym und Socin, Syrische Marchen, p. 3 * 

Eohde, Der Gnoch.sche Roman, p. 49 ; Coelho, Centos Populares Portuguezes! p. 109 
Page 526, Add to footnote. See Rohde, Der Griechischo Roman, p. 239 

/p f “ Brand’s Popular Antiquities 

(Bohn 8 Edition, Tol. I, pp. 365 and 366) from Moresini Papatus and Melton’s Astro 
logaster. Brand remarks, “The Romanists, in imitation of the heathens, have as. 
Signed tutelary gods to each member of the body.” 

Page 644. AM to notef-0^. Prym und Socin, Syrische Marchen, p. 116 and 
Gaal, Marchen der Magyaren, pp, 101 and 102* ’ 

w in the Avaddna Sataka: see Dr. 

B. L. Mitra s Buddhist Literature of Nepal, p. 28, where the above MS. is described 
See also Dr. R. Morris’s remarks in the Academy of the 27th of August, 1881. 

Page 66 ». AM See Waldau’s Bohmische Marchen,’ p. 687 and the 

remarks of Preller in his Griechische Mythologie, Vol II, p. 345 . ’ 

Page 664, last 3 lines of the page. Preller in his Griechische Mythologie, Vol II 
p. 476. refers to a Servian story, in which a shepherd saves the life of a snake in a 

forvt fire. In return for this service, the snake’s father gives him endless treasures 

and teaches him the language of birds. ’ 

/t®! “owns are mentioned in Grassier, Sagen der 

Grafeohaft Mansfeld, p. 178, in Weekenstedt’s Wendische Marchen, pp. 403 I -406 and 
in Grohmann, Sagen aus Bohmen, pp. 219 and 223. ^ 

Page 666, Une 16. In Prester John’s letter quoted by Baring Gould, Curious Myths 
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of the Middle Ages, New Edition, p. 43, we find, “ In one of our lands, hight Zone, aro 
worms called in our tongue Salamanders. These worms can only live in fire, and 
build cocoons like silkworms, which are unwound by the ladies of our palace, and spun 
into cloth and dresses, which are worn by our Exaltedness. These dtesses, in order to 
he cleansed and washed^ are cast into Jlames** < 

Page 667. Add to footnote. Bhima disguises himself as a cook in the Virata 
parvan of the Mahibhirata. Pausanias tells us, Book I, ch 16, “ 7Ap, Ks 

wpfjLCLTo MaKcSoutas (Tvy AKf^duSpip, Qoovri ev IleWy ry Ait, tA {u\o ^irl rod jSwjaoC 
KflfKva irptlujSrj re dvroparu irpbs rh AyaKpa, koI Auev Truphs 



CORRIGENDA AND ADDENDA 

TO VOL. II. 


Page 3. Add to the footnote which begins on this page. Op. Prym und Socijn 
Syrische Marchen, p *343 ; Grimm, Iriscbe Marchen, No. 9, “ Die Flasche," p. 42, 
In the Bhadraghatajataka, No. 291 Sakko giv4 a pitcher, which is lost in the same 
way. Grimm in his Irischo Elfenmiirchen, Introduction, p. xxxvii, remarks that “ if a 
man discloses any supernatural power which he possesses, it is at once lost." 

Pago 33. Add to note\ — This is the 30th story in my copy of the Sukasaptati, 

Page 13. Add to footnote which begins on this page— See also Zimmer, Alt-Indis-k 
ches Leben, pp. 329—331. 

Page 35, line 29, “ who knew when it behoved him to speak." I adopted this 
translation of dcHajua, in deference to the opinion of a good native scholar, but might 
not the word mean simply “ knowing countries P" The crow then would be a kind of 
feathered Ulysses, cp. Waldau’s Bohmische Marchen, p. 255. The fable may remind 
some readers of the following lines in Spenser’s Mother Hubberd’s Tale, 

Ho shortly mot the Tygre and the Bore 
That with the simple Camell raged sore 
In bitter words, seeking to take ocoasion 
Upon his fleshly corpse to make invasion, 

Page 37. Add to note *~In Coelho’s Contos Portuguezes, p. 15, the heron, 
which is carrying the fox, persuades it to let go, in order that she may spit on * her 
hand. (A similar incident on page 112 of this volume.) Gosson in his School of 
Abuse, Arber’s Reprints, p. 43, observes, “ Geeso are foolish birds, yet, when they fly 
over mount Tuifrus, they shew great wisdom in their own defence for they stop their 
pipes full of gravel to avoid gagling, and so by silence escape the eagles.” 

Page 40. Add to note^ — This story has been found in Tibet by the Head Master 
of the Bhutia School, Darjiling, Babu Sarat Chandra Das. 

Page 4i. Add to note J whicdi begins on this page. 

Thi^is the 218th Jataka. A gdmavdd deposits ploughshares with a noye.ravdsi 
who sells theii and buys mudkavaccam. Phdldte mitsikehi khdditd ti mkeikavaocam 
darn'd. The rest much as in our tale. A fculalo is said to have carried off the son. 
(Fausbbll, V#l. II, p 1^.) If Plutarch is to be believed, the improbability of the 
merchant’s son’s story is not so very striking, for he tells us, in his life of Marcellus, 
that rats and mice gnawed the gold in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 

Page 44. Add to note t — ^his story is found in Coelho’s Contos Portuguezes, 
p. JL12. So Ino persuaded the women of the country to roast the wheat before it was 
sown, Preller Griechisohe Mythologie, Vol. II, p. 312. To this Ovid refers, Fasti, II, 
628, and III, 853-54. 

Page 45, line 6. “ That his spiritual instructor was high-nosed.” Op. The Two 
Noble Kinsmen, Act IV, Scene 2, 1. 110, 

His nose stands high, a character of honour. 


81 
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Page 62. Add to note f—The Kurunga Miga Jdtaka, No. 206 in Fausboll Yol* II, 
p. 162) is a jtill better parallel. In this the tortoise gnaws through the bonds, the 
crane [satapatio) smites the hunter on the mouth as he is leaving his house ; ho twice 
returns to it on account of tho evil omen ; and when the tortoise is |tut in a bag, the 
deer leads the hunter far into the forest, returns with the speed of the wind, upsets the 
bag, and tears it open. 

Page 63. Add to note Tho woman behaves like Erippo in a story related by 
Parthenius (VIII). In the heading of the tale we are told that Aristodemus of 
Nysa tells the same tale with different names. 

Page 67. Add to footnote— Seo also Herrtage’s English Gesta, p. 127, Tale 33. 

Page 60. Add to note * — This story is found in Prym und Socin’s Syrische Mar- 
chen, p. 292, whore a man undertakes to' teach a camel to read. 

Pago 64, lino 16. For Pradivin the Petersburg lexicographers would read 
Prajivin, as in the Panchatantra. 

Page 65. Add to note t~Seo also Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol. Ill, pp. 196, 
197. The story of tho crow dissuading the birds from making tho owl king is Jataka, 
No. 270. In tho Kosiya Jataka, No. 226, an army of crows attacks an owl. 

Pago 67. Add to foofitoie—ThoTe is a very hypocritical cat in Prym und Socin, 
Syrische Marchen, p. lx. Sec e.specially p. 242, and cp p. 319. 

Pago 68 Add to note *--In tho XXth tale of tho English Gesta Romanorum (Ed. 
Herrtago) three “ Icchis ” persuade Averoys that ho is a “ lepre and ho becomes one 
from “ dredo,” but is cured by a bath of goat’s blood. Tho 69th tale in Coelho’s 
Contos Populares, Os Dois Mentirosos, bears a strong resemblance to this. One brother 
confirms the other’s lies. 

Pago 72. Add to note ♦—This bears a strong resemblance to A Formiga e a Neve, 
No. II, in Coelho’s Contos Portuguezes. 

Pago 75, Add tofootnotc--GTp. Grohraann, Sagen aus Bohmen, p. 35. 

Pago 77. fn note f — for Giusa read Giufa. 

tPage 84. Add to note * — Tho wife of the kwnlliila in the Varanindajataka (67 in 
Fausboll’s edition) has a longing for a monkey’s heart. Tho original is, no doubt, the 
Sumsumara Jataka in Fausboll, Vol. II, p. 158. See also M61usino, p. 179, whore the 
story is quoted from Thorburn’s Bannu or our Afghan Frontier. ' 

Page 85. Add to note\ which begins on this page. An ass is deceived in the 
same way in Prym und Socin, Syrische Marchen, p. 279. In Waldau’s Bdhmieche 
Marchen, p. 92, one of the boys proposes to say that tho Gliicksvogol had no heart. 
Rutherford in the Introduction to his edition of Babrius, p. xxvii, considers that the 
able is alluded to by Solon in the following words : 

{>lx4<iov 5’ 6ts fAv fK aerros AXccttckos fialvei > 

^vfnracriv 5’ vfuv kovPos (ueaTi y4os' 

4is yiip yXetororav Spare «al els I'lros iiSXou auSpSSf 
els epyoy 6’ ovS4v yiyySpevov j8\eVcT€, 

But all turns upon the interpretation of the first line, which Schneidewin renliers 
Singuli eapitis, cuneti desipitis.** 

Page 87. Add to footnote^SQQ also Rohde, Der Griechische Roman, p. 370 (nofe). 
Gosson in his School of Abuse, Arber's Reprint, pp. 68.69, tells the story of Dionysius. 

Page 89. Add to note J— Professor Aufrecht in his Beitrage zur Kenntniss Indis- 
cher Dichter quotes a Strophe of Amarasinha in which the following line occurs, 

Dugdhd seyam aehetanena jaraii dugdhdaaydt eiikari. Professor Aufrecht proposes 
to read gafdabhi for mkarL 
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Page 90, line 16 of footnote-^ the words “ Bohn’s Gesta Romanorum, Intrtf- 

di^ction, page xliii,’’ add “ It is No. XXVI, in Herrtage’s Edition.” 

Pago 100. Add to note on the story of Ghata and Karpara. The story appears in 
Melusine, 1878 ft. 17 under the title of “ Lo Voleur Conte Breton.” See also 

Ralston’s Tibetan Tales, Introduction, pp. xlvii and if. 

Page 101. Add to footnote — This story is simply the Cullapadumajataka, No. 198 
in Fausboll’s edition. See also Ralston’s Tibetan Talcs, Introduction, pp. Ixi-lxiii. 

Page 103. Add to footnote which begins on this page. 

See Die dankbaren Thiere in Gaal’s Marchen dor Magyaren, p. 175, and Der Rothe 
Hund, p. 339. In the Saccamkirajatataka No. 73, Fausbbll, Vol. I, 323, a hermit 
saves a prince, a rat, tf parrot and a snake. The rat and snake are willing to give 
treasures, the parrot rice, but the prince orders his benefactor’s execution, and is then 
killed by his own subjects. See Bernhard Schmidt’s Gricchischo Miirchen, p. 3, 
note. 8cc also Ralston’s Tibetan Talcs, Introduction, pp. Ixiii — Ixv, 

Pago 107, line 9 — “The bird went and brought a casket full of jewels.” Op. 
Gijjhajataka, Fuusbull, Vol. II, p. 51. • 

Pago 108. Add to footnote — See also Benfoy’s Panchatantra, Vol. I, p 623. 

Pago 118, 1. 28--“ What is the meaning of this statement, ‘ A man with a discus 

&c. F” This part of the story may bo compared with the story of As tres Lebros 
in Coelho’s Centos Portuguezes, p. 90, or that of tho Blind Man and the Cripple in Ral- 
ston’s Russian Folk Talcs, 

Pago 119, line 3. “ Now hear this story of tho woman who killed eleven.” 

In tho notice of tho first ten fa.sciculi of this ti'anshition which appeared in the 

Saturday Review for May 1882, tho following interesting remark is made on this story: 

“ And tho story of the woman, who had cloven husbands, bears a curious but no 
doubt accidental likeness to an anecdoto related by St. Jeromo about a contest between 
a man and bis wife as to which would outlive tho other, sho having previously con- 
ducted to the grave scores of husbands and bo scores of wives.” 

Pago 142. Add to footnote— See Rohde, Der Gricchischo Roman, p. 195, •and 
Ralston’s Tibetan Tales, Introduction, p. lii. 

Pago 144, lino 9. “ By means of this juice tho female swan was restored to life.” 

See tho stc^y of Polyidos, in Prellcr, Griechische Mytliologio, Vol II, p. 478. 
Preller refers to Nounus, XXV, 451 and ff. Tho story terminates ij/uxh 5’ Se/ias 
ijAff Th SeuTepoy. See also Baring Gould’s Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, New 
Edijtion, 1809, pp. 399—402, and Rohde, Dor Griechische Roman, pp. 112 aud 126. 

,Page 1^. Add to footnote— In tho story called “ Der rothe Hund,” Gaal, Marchen 
der )dagyaren, p. 362, the queen becomes a dry mulberry tree. See also Grobmann, 
Sagen aus Bohmen, p. 116. In Ovid’s Metamorphoses, XIV, 617, an abusive is 
turned into an oleaster. 

Page 194, Add tc^footnoteSee also Grohmann’s account of the “ Wassermann,” 
Sagen aus Bohmen, p. 148. 

I Page 162. Add to footnote— In Gonzenbach’s Sicilianische Marchen, Nos. 38 and 
34, we have tales of “ A substituted Bride see Dr. Kohler’s notes. 

• Page 234, line 2, for asoka^ixee read “ «'t«sapa-tree,” and see note on page 293. 

Page 242, line 1 of text for “ Vikramasena” read “ Trivikramasena.” 

Page 262. In note\—iex kdhtamaei read kdlatamasi. 

Page 260. Add to the note which begins on this page. The story which Oesterley 
quotes from the .TutlnfLmah is still found in Bannu, as appears from a review of Mr* 
Thorbum’s book in Melusine (1878), p. 179. The reviewer, M. Loys Brueyre, tells os 
that it is found in the Bohemian tales of Erben under the title, Wisdom and Fortune. 
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Page 264. AdA to noU •—A head is cut o£P and fastened on again in the Gliicks- 
TOgel, Waldau’s Bohmisohe Marchen, p. 108. In Coelho’s Portuguese Stories, No. XX ^1’, 
0 Colhereiro, the 3rd daughter fastens on, in the Bluebeard chamber, with blood, 
found in a Tase marked with their names, the heads of her decapitated ^Sisters. 

Page 267. Add to footnote, Cp, Hagen’s Helden-Sagen. Vol. I, p. ^3, where king 
Wilkinus marries a Meerweib, and the following extract from a letter of Mr. David 
Fitzgerald’s in the Academy, 

“ The Siren’s tale— like many other episodes of the Iliad and the Odyssey— re- 
appears in various forms, one of the most curious of which is perhaps to be found in 
Ireland. I borrow it from O’ Curry ; and I omit the depreciatory criticism with which 
it is now the fashion to season extracts from that scholar’s useful 'Works. Ruad, sou of 
Rigdonn, a king’s son, crossing over to North-land with three ships and thirty men in 
each, found his vessel held fast in raid-sea. [Compare the tale of Vidushaka in 
Vol I.] At last he leaped over the side to see what was holding it, and sinking down 
through the waters, alighted in a meadow where were nine beautiful women. These 
gave him nine boatloads of gold as the price of his embraces, and by their power held 
the three vessels immoveable on the water above for nine days. Promising to visit 
them on his return, the young Irish princo got away from the Sirens and their beds 
of rod bronze, and continued his course to Lochlann, where he stayed with his fellow- 
pupil, son to the king of that country, for seven years. Coming back, the vessels put 
about to avoid the submerged isle, and had nearly gained the Irish shore, when they 
heard behind them the song of lamentation of the nine sea- women, who were in vain 
pursuit of them in a boat of bronze. One of those murdered before Ruad’s eyes the 
child she had borne him, and flung it head foremost after him. O’Curry left a version 
of this tale from the Book of Ballyinote. I have borrowed a detail or two given in 
the Tochmare Einere (fol, 216)— g., the important Homeric feature of the watery 
meadow The story given by Gervaso of Tilbury (od. Liobrecht, pp. 30, 

31), of the porpoise-men in the Mediterranean and the young sailor ; the Shetland 
seaHegend in Grimm’s edition of Croker’s tales (Irische El fen- Marchen, Leipzig, 
1826, pp. xlvii et eeqq) ; and the story found in Vincentius Bellovacensis and else- 
where, of the mermaid giantess and her purple cloak, may bo named as belonging or 
related to the same cycle. These legends are represented in living Irish traditions and 
the purple cloak just referred to appears, much disguised, in the story of Liban in 
the book of the Dun.” Ooraes in his notes on the Aethiopica of Heliodorus, p. 225, 
has the following quotation from the life 6f Apollonius of Tyana written by Phijos- 
tratus, IV, 25, referring to Menippus who married a female of the Raksbasf type and 
was saved from his fate by Apollonius. 

“‘H vinx'pi] g-la ruv EfiTrovtrvv 4(Tnv hi Aafxiis rt Kal Mopixo\u:nas M iro^Xol 

ijydvvrai ,,,.a'apKwv 5 ^, Ka\ fiAXiffTa hvdpuvelwVf ipSxrt, Kal TrdKKovcri (itr,(rpa\\ov<n) 

Tois hppohifflais o6s &v id4\(t}(ri Sai(ra<r6ai.’' « ^ 

P. 268. Add to footnote •—See Waldau, Bohmisch© Marchen, p, 410. 

Page 276. Add to note f— Cp. also Hagen’s Helden-Sagen, Vol. II, p. 24. We are 
told that Melampus buried the parents of a brood of snakes, and they rewarded him 
by licking his ears so that he understood the language of birds. (Preller, Griechisofie 
Mythologie, Vol II, p. 474.) 

Page 299- Add to footnote. So Brynhild bums herself with the body of Sigurd, 
(Hagen’s Helden-Sagen, Vol. Ill, p. 166). 

Page 307. Add to footnote. Benfey gives a number of stories of this kind in the 
1st Volume of,his Panchatantra, pp. 41-52. He traces them all back to a tendency of 
the lndo*^mamc race to look upon their: defies as belonging to both seies at once. 
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Page 816, line 22 for VidyMhara read Vidyddhara, % 

Page 317. Add to footnoto • — See Bernhard Schmidt’s Grieohische Maroheii) 

p*106. 

Page 357.* Add to note f— See also Grimm’s Irisohe Elfenmarohen (which is 
based on Oroljer’s Tal^), p. 8. 

Page 361, line 18. “ I cut oflf my own flesh.” So in Melusine, p. 447, the hero of 
the tale " La Montagpie Noire ” rides on the back of a crow, to whom he has to give 
flesh, as often as he says “ couae ** At last ho has to give him flesh from his own 
thighs. The wounds are healed instantaneously by means of a de graisse ’ 

which he carries with him. See No. 61 in Gonzenbach’s Sicilianische Marchen with 
Dr. Kohler’s notes. • 

Page 888. Note *— Pandit Rdma Chandra of Alwar points out that the reference 
in patangavf'iiii is to the “rushing of a moth into a candle.” In the text therefore 
“ would be a mere reckless rushing on destruction ’* should be substituted for “ is a 
mere chimerical fancy.” 

Page 391, line 24, “Like the stream of the Narmadd, when let loose from th§ 
embrace of Aijuna.” Paijdit Rdma Chandra of Alwar points out that the reference is 
to one of the exploits of Arjuna Sahasrabahu, often called Kartaviryya, which is related 
in the Uttara Kapd^ of the Raradyana, Sarga 82. 

Page 493, Add to footnote t— In the same way in J4taka No 318, beginning on 
page 68 of Fausbiill’s third Volume, a lady falls in love with a criminal who is being 
led to execution. 

Page 498. Add to note f— This story is also found in the Cl ariy4 Pitaka, See 
Oldenberg’s Buddha, p, 302. For “ begin ” read “ begins.” 
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AdltyaprabhA I. 888, 889. , 

Adityasamaa*--!. 48®, 467 , 468. 

, Adityaaena— I. 128, 129, 130, 181, 138, 
, 186, 187, 144. 

' Adi*yavarman-^I. 27. 

‘A^iyin a oroTr— II. 64. 

Agaatyar-II. 159, 890, 629. 

Agni— 1. 163, 164, 166, 862 note, 476 ; 11. 
429, 528 Ttoee. 

Agnidatta-I. 162, 170, 171, 468, 469, 
470,471. 

^ Agnidatfci^I. 48. 

Agniparyato-'XI. 487. 

; Agnilaman-r-II. 617, 818. 

■ Agnii$^ba a ilUAabaaa-- 1. 868, 369, 8^, 
861, 862, 368, 86A 868 j a Vetala II. 
672,682. 

AgnisWmin*-lI. 142, 616, 

, Agrat-I. 607. 

Agryafeapaa, a hermit— I. 222, 

.AhfiyA— 1. 122, 128, 289, 416 note. 
Ah]ohohhf(trar~1. 258,, II, 189. 
^fbobhatri-rll, 171, 172. 
.IpSip^ii. m 6U9, m 
! * 1 828 iwta, 478. 

Air&w^ 1. 417, 484, ^ 

Aiark a Wag— I. 878, 87A 876. 

482, 44A 

448^444,447,476. 
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868, 872, 878, 874, 878, W, 3f74; 
884,886. ; 

Alakananda, a rirer-^I. 610 (mU. ^ _ 
AlambpahA, an Apsaras,— 62 1 II, 677* ' " 
678. 

Alank&raiCla— I. 48A 486, 49A r " 

Alankl.raprabh4 — I. 820, 322, $24, 83^ 
Alank&ravati.— 1. 484,«i85, 4^, 492^ 49.3, 
494, 495, 497, 498, 616, 52A 629, 687^ 
649; 11.476. . : 

Aloidiana — 1. 490 note. , 

Alexander— 1. 40d.note, 488 no6e, 494 not#, 
499 note, 672, 675, 677. 

Alexander ana Met*,— I. 678. 

Amaradatta— II. 138, 147, 216, 894, 402,, 
403, 406, 407, 408, 409. 

Amaxagupta — I. 242, 243. 

Amaraparvata— 1^^5. 

Amarasinha — II. M®. V 

Amardvati— I. 69. ^9 . II. 828, 518, 66$i f 
Amare4a-II. 113>614. ^ ; • 

Amb&-I. 268, 315.^ 

Ambaliki— I. 268, 

Ambaraprabhi — 11. 471. 

Ambiki — 1. 174 note, 268, 304, 884,-476, 
479, 606 ; II. 317, 882, 524, 634, 536, 
656, 564. . 

Amitabala, name of a bow,— I. 438, 439. 
Amfla-I. 428, 426, 429, 485. 

Amita— II. 632. 

Amitagati — II. 444, 445, 446, 448, 464, 
466, 463, 470, 472, 480. , } 

Amogbasiddha— I. 286 note. ;; 

Amyita— I. 402, tbid note. 

Amfitalati — I. 828. 

Amritaprabha — II. 447, 461, 462, 46$. 
Ami^taprabhi — I. 480, 481. 

- Anuritatejas— n. liA .. 

Amritiki-II. 216. , ^ V 

Anfigatayidb^triname of a flab— ‘11, $7;$^;' 
Xnanda-1. 268. . ■ ■ 

Ananga i. o. KtUna— 1. 140 note, 1^ 
Ana^eya-K. 567, 668, 670, 671, « 

688, 586, 688. 

Anangagiri, an elephant— II. 686. , 

Anangalil4—II‘ ^ 

Abangamanjarl, a pr^peas— If. 

212, 218 ra danghter bf a — 

II. 342, 848.844,846,8^? 
Anangaprabl^t. 

606, 8077 :^08i 609, 
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^nangapTira— 11. 278. 

.Anangarati— I. 498, 499, 600, 601, 603, 
607 } II. 276, 277. 

Anangasena— II. 212. 

Anangarati, a queen~I. 602 ; a Brah- 
man lady- II. 608, 610. 

Anaiigodaya— II. 209, 210, 212. 

Ananta the Serpent — I. 69, ihid note j II. 
363 note. 

Anautagnna — II. 11, 12, 13. 

Aiiantahrada, a lake— I. 653. 

Anantasvamin — 1. 651, 553, 554, 657, 558. 

Anantavati — I. 539. 

Anasuyd — II. 442. 

Amithapin^ika — II. 502 note. 

Andhaka, an Asnra — I. 2 ; 11. 509, 510. 

Andhra dynasty— I 32 note. 

Anga, a country — II. 159, 271, 284, 286, 
287, 289, 291. 

Angaraka, an Asura— I. 69, 70, 71 ; II- 

' 486, 487, 488 ; a Vidyadhara ; I. 437. 

Angaraprabha — I. 406, 

Angaravatf— I. 69, 70, 71 j II. 482, 486, 
487, 488. 

Angiras— II. 426. 

Aniohchhaaena— I. 382, 386, 387, 389. 

Aniruddha— I. 276, 277, ibid note j II. 
197. 

Anjana, a mountain — I. 454 ; II. 391. 

Anjanika — I. 430. 

Anka — I. 54 note. 

Ankurin— I. 447, 450. 

Antarvedi, a district— I. 283. 

Antea~I. 464 note. 

Anuragapara, a Vidyadhari— I. 335, 336, 
337, 338. 339, 341, 343, 344, 345, 346. 

Annragavati — 11. 609, 610. 

Arcadia— I. 446 note. 

Arddhanarisvara— I. 80 note. 

Ardhanarisa— II. 263 note^ 505 note. 

Arindama, a hermit — I. 1G6. 

Aristophanes — I. 494 7iote. 

Arjuna the third P.an^ava prince — I. 61, 
ibid note, 269, 292, 296, 356, 362 note, 
491 ; II. 310 note, 335, 263 note, 387 
note; a son of Kritavirya, II. 391, 639. 

Arohana — I, 453, 456. 

Arthadatta, friend of rsvaraTarmaii, II. 
6; 7, 8, 9 ; merchant in Kamandaki, 
II. 246 ; merchant in Anangupura, II. 
278 j merchant in Vi^ala j II. 342, 346, 
347. 

Artlialobha — 1. 393, 394, 395, 396. 

Artbavarmau— 1. 532, 534, 535. 

Arnndhati— I. 239, 256, 443. 

Aryaman — I. 456, ibid note. 

Aryashra— II. 322 note. 

Aryavarman— I. 140, 143. 

Asanga— 11. 165 note. 

As^a^ha the month— I. 220; II. 261, 
a king, I, 411 j a mountain, II. 428. 


Asha(]lakar-I. 82, 83. 

Asha^hapura-II. 428, 429, 434, 486, 441, 
Ash^avakra — II. 426. 

A^ikala, a horse— I. 541. ^ 

Asitagiri (Black Mountain)— II. 4847iofe. 
Asoka, king — I. 677 ; II. 296 note. 
Asokadatta— 1. 208, 209, 210, 211, 212, 
213, 215, 216, 217, 218, 219, 387 note. 
A^okaka— II. 469. 

A^okakara — I. 497. 

A^okakari~II. 162, 164, 165, 166. * 

Asokainala — I. 496,* 497, 498. 
A^okavati-I. 469, 460, 461, 463, 466, 
469, 470, 471. 

A^okavega — I. 219. 

A4rutd— II, 426. 

Assam — X. 151 note. 

Asusravas, a horse— II. 21. 

Asrins— 1. 376, 377, 456, 473, 475. 
Atapin, a Daitya — II. 434. 

Atibala— I. 463, 472, 473. 

Atmanika — II. 476. 

Attahasa, a Vidyadhara — I. 449, 450 ; 

a Yaksha, II. 193, 194, 195, 201, 213. 
Avamarda, king of the owls— II. 64, 69. 
Avanti, country of— I. 57, 65, 242 j II. 

153, 154, 275, 408, 563. 

Avantika— 1. 110, 111, 114. 
Arantivardhana— II. 486, 489, 496, 496, 
497. 

Avantiyati— II. 490. 

Avichi, the hell— 1. 197. 

Ayalikaya — II. 517. 

Ayasolekha-I, 356, 357, 365, 866. 
Ayodeha — I. 477. 

Ayodhya— I. 21, 29, 63, 486, 488 j II. 
138, 147, 148,216, 297, 364, 394, 402, 
404, 405, 400, 493. 

Babylon— I. 671, 574, 675. 

Badari — I. 31. , 

Badarika-I. 31, 43, 116, 509. 
Badarinatha- 1. 509 note, 

Bahama islands — 1, 499 note. ' 

Bahu-ll. 586. 

Bahubala, king — I. 391, 392, 393, 396, 
396. 

Bdhu^akti, king— II. 184. 

BahuMlin, a friend of Sr^d^^tta— 1. 67, 69, 
60, 61, 65,66; a follower of Sdrya- 
prabha, 1. 447. ^ . 

Baliosasya— II.'202. ' ■, 

Bahnsurar^aka, a district— I. 43 ; a ling 
I. 532. 

Baital Pachisi — II. 241 note, 244 mte, 
245 note. 

Bokhara— I. 306 note. ' 

Baladeva, a Brdhman— I. 196 ; a Vidy^- 
dhara, I. 467. | 

Baladhara, a general— II. 819 ; 320, a 
Brahman, II. 498. 

Baluhaka, a mountain— I. 625. 
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Balardma— II. 199 note. 

Balasena— I. 496. 

Btilaaura—II. 181. 

Balavarman — II. 13. 

B41avinashtaka •“!. 96. 

Bali — I, 68, ilnd note, 422, 423, 430, 474, 
477 ; 11. 126, 298, 342. 

Bali-—!!, 442. 

B41in — I. 486. 

Bajja-I. 243, 276, 277 ; II. 197. 
Bandhainochaiiik4— I. 342. 
Bandhamochini — I. 342, 343. 
Bandhndatta-L 339, 340, 341, 342, 343. 
Bandhujivaka — II. 4^. 

Bandhuinati, wife of Udayaiia—I. 97 ; 
wife of Mahipala, I. 654, 557, 558, 568, 
569. 

Bandhumitra— I. 647. 

Bandhuprabha — I. 547. 

Bartsch— -I. 499, note. 

Bathana or Paithana— I. 32. 

Beccau— I. 248 note. 

Bellerophon— I. 464 note. 

Bonarea—I. 12, 147, 148, 149, 160, 152, 
188, 196, 209, 210, 211, 215, 218, 219; 
II. 506 note, 566 note, 612. 

Benfey — I. 633 note, 555 note, 564 note ; 
II. 28 note, 34 note, 35 note, 37 note, 
41 note, 48 note, 49 note, 50 note, 51 
note, 52 note, 65 note, 66 note, 67 note, 
68 note, 69 note, 70 note, 71 note, 72 
note, 74 note, 84 note, 85 note, 88 note, 
257 note. 

Bengal — I. 41 note ; II. 145 note. 
Bergler—I. 494 note. 

Bernhard Schmidt — I. 499 note, 573, 675 ; 

II. 162 note, 631, 637, 639. 
Bbadhrayudha-II. 566, 567, 688, 689, 
690, 591, 597. 

Bhadra—II. 598.* 

Bhadra— I. 135, 136, 137, 139, 141, 142, 
143 144. 

Bhadrabdhn— II. 139, 140, 141. 
Bhadradanta, an elephant — II. 139, 140. 
Bhadraka — i. 430. 

Bh^dralAH— I. 623. 

Bhadraksha — II. 141. 

Bhadrankar^—I. 450, 466. 

Bl^adrartip4— I. 344. 

Bhadravati, %,n elephanV-I. 82. 
Bhadrinath— • I. 31 note. 

Bhaga — I. 456, ibid note, 472. 
Bhagirathayaias— JI. 433, 442, 456, 476. 
Bhairava—I. 480, 652, 653, ibid note ; II. 

«38, ibid note, 240, 387, 429, 676, 

. 677. 

I. 365. 

Bharadvdja — I. 41. 

Bharata, eponymous hero— I. 269 ; 

younger b;fother of Rama, I. 486. 
Bharataroha— II. 486, 497. 


Bharhut, Stupa of— II. 52 note, 699 notet 
601 note. 

Bhasa— I. 406, 412, 432, 448, 473, 474. 
Bh^ishajna— I. 499, 500, 501, 607 ; II. 
276. 

Bhavananda — I. 7. 

Bhavani-I. 2, 177, 382, 477, 478 : II. 
54, 399. 

Bhavanika — I. 61, 62. 

Bhava^arman — I, 312, 343 ; II. 82. 
Bhayankara — I. 432, 447. 
Bhoshajachandra— I. 373, 375. 

Bhima the Pdndava prince -I. 57, 356 ; 
II. 387 note, 391 note, 634 ; a Vidyd- 
dhara I. 437, 447 ; a follower of 
Siiryaprabha— I. 450 ; a king of Vidar- 
bha— I. 659, 560^ 661, 504, 667, 
668 . 

Bhimabhata— TI. 216, 217, 218, 219, 220, 
221, 223, 224, 225, 226, 227, 228, 229, 
230. 

Blumabhnja- II. 368, 376, 381, 384. 
Bhimaparakrama — II. 138, 139, 146, 147, 
157, 167, 169, 191, Addendum to Fasci- 
culns VIII, 362, 364, 389, 392, 402, 
403, 408. 

Bhimapnra— II. 605, 606. 

Bhishana— I. 450. * 

Blushma — I. 316. 

Bhogadatta—II. 180. 

Bhogavarman, a prince— 1. 27, 28 j a 
merchant, I, 632, 534, 535. 

Bhogavati, a city — II. 276, 323. 

Bhojika — I. 11. 

Bhringin — I. 478, 480. 

Bhumitnn^ka — I. 455. ^ 

Bhiinandana — II. 19G, 197, 198, 199, 200. 
Bhurivasu — II. 197. 

Bhuahana — I, 447. 

Bhutakotu, a Votala— II. 595, 613. 

Bhutan — II. 296 note. 

Bhutia school. Headmaster of — II. 635. 
Bhutisiva — II. 450. 

Bhutivarman — I. 42, 43. 

Bimbaki— I. 60, 61, 66. 

Bimini, a fabulous island — I. 499 note. 
Bishnn Pad— II. 333 note. 

Bodh Gayd— II. 333 note. 

Bohtlingk— I. 483 note, 515 note, 645 
note. 

Bordeaux, Huon of— I. 488 note. 

Brahmd — I. 3, 6 note, 43, 52, ibid note, 
108, 156, 156, 249, 418, ibid note, 434, 
437, 444, 448, 452, 472, 474, 476, 523, 
626, 645 ; II. 136 note, 187, 191, 197, 
201, 317, 333 note, 341, 431, 434, 448, 
463, 471, 609, 514, 515, 616, 518, 519, 
620, 621, 622, 527, ibid note, 636, SCO, 
561, 671, 683, 686. 

Brahmadandin— II. 151, 162. 
Brahmadatta, king of Benares— I. 12, 



147, 148, 149, 152, 163 j II. 506, ibid 
note, 507, 513, 561, 627 ; a merchant’s 
son— -I. 263 ; a Brihman— I, 298. 

Brahmagupta— I. 437, 453, 472. 

Brihmanavara— I. 321. 

Brahmasiddhi— II. 134. 

Brahmasoma— II. 211. 

Brahmasthala, a Tillage— II, 232, 261 j 
a district— II. 242, 348, 611. 

Brigit St. — I. 248 note. 

Bfihaspati— I. 30, 279 note} II. 617 
note, 618, 610, 520, 621. 

Briscoe— I. 469. 

Brockhaus— I. 1 note, 3 note, 4 note, 6 
note, 8 note, note, 11 note, 21 note, 27 
note, 33 note, 43 note, 51 note, 59 note, 
64 note, 70 note, <Ml note, 184 note, 428 
note, 464 note, 471 note, 473 note, 491 
note ; II. 31 note, 97 note, 218 note, 
261 note, 2G2 note, 289 note, 316 note, 
320 note, 348 note, 406 note, 435 note, 
439 note, 459 note, 4:62 note, 4:74i note, 
476 note, 520 note, 530 note, 644 note, 
692 note. 

Buddal— 1. 150 note. 

Buddha — 1. 68 note, 87, 236, ibid, note, 
247, 259, 378, 483 note, 493; II. 101, 
129 note, 175*176, 182, 183, 189, 257 
note, 305, 322 note, 376 note, 490 
note, 502 note, 630, 632, 639. 

Buddhadatta— I. 68. 

Buddhaghosha — II. 322 note, 

Buddhikdri — I. 397. 

Buddhiprnbha— 11. 121, 122, 124. 

Buddhisarira— II. 234, 239. 

Buddhivara— I. 347, 348, 349. 

Burdwan— 1. 194 note, 329 note, 

Canace — I. 499 note, 

Carolus Muller— I. 625 note. 

Cashmere, see also Kashmir— I, 93 note. 

Cathay — T. 86 note. 

Ceylon— II. 129, 266. 

Chaitra— II. 481, 639. 

Chakra, a mountain — I. 625 ; a young 
merchant, I. 554, 655, 556. 

Chakradhara— 1. 131, 132, 134. 

Chakrapura — II. 604. 

Chakrasena— I. 630. 

Chafcraydla— I. 450. 

Chamarabala— I. 632, 536, 536. 

Chdmunda-L 502, 523 ; II. 575. 

Chanakya — I. 29, 30. 

Chandabhujanga— II. 223, 229. 

Chandadauta— I. 447. 

Chandadatta— I. 450. 

Chandaketu— II. 155, 156, 167, 168. 

Chandamah^sena— 1. 67, 68, 69, 71, 72, 

73, 82, 83, 84, 94, 104, 124, 150, 151, 

167,270,279,572} II, 172 note, 482, 

486. 

'’hap^jianapnra— II, 246. 


Chandaprabha— 11. 368, 374, 375, 376. 
385. 

Ohandasinha, kingof Tamralipti— II. 266! 
267, 268 ; a chief, II. 355, 356, 357 ; a 
Vidyadhara, II, 432, 4^/3, 444, 446, 448, 
455, 466, 463, 464, 467, 469, 480. 
Chandavikrama— I. 228. ^ , 

Chandi— I. 523 ; II, 253, 264, 255, 343, 
346, 481, 486, 487. 

Chandika — I, 63, 445 note, 446, note : 
II. 464. 

Chandra — II. 628 note. 

Chandrabhaga, a riyer — I, 417, 434. 
Chandradatta— I. -!i.39. 

Chandroditya— II. 225, 227. 
Chandragupta, a king— 1. 10 note, 22, 30, 
149 note, a Vidyadhara, T. 456, 472, 473. 
Chandraketu— IL 515, 517, 518, 519, 620, 
621, 623, 625, 626, 528, 532, 560, 
561. 


Chandrakula, a mountain— I. 456. 
Chandralekhi, a Yakshini— I. 467 ; a 
queen — II. 498, 499 ; daughter of Jay4 
-II. 508, 609. 

Chandrapjida, a mountain — I. 443. 
Chandrapi'da, a king— II. 67. 
Chandraprabha, a prince— 1. 162, a king 
of S'akala, father of Suryaprabha — I. 
406, 407, 408, 409, 410, 411, 412, 413, 
414, 415, 416, 417, 418, 421, 422, 423, 
435, 436; king of Ujiayini— II. 323, 
331,332,334. 

Chandraprabha, wife of a merchant— I, 
119 ; a Vidyadhari, I. 222, 223, 224, 
232, 233 ; a princess— II. 245 : a queen. 
301. ^ 

Chandrapura, a city of the Vidyadharas 
IL 632, 533, 540 ; the native town of 
Kusumayudha— II. 606. 

Chandrarekha, a VidUdhari— I. 222. 
232. ’ 


Chandras^ra— II. 129, 131, 
Chandrasaras, a lake— II. 66. 
Chandrasekhara— II. 699. 
Chandram— II. 13. .. 


WL 'VaiHpUOiBJ 

— I. 339 J a Brahman of Bevakamala- 
pura, 1. 549, 650, 551, 652,^53, 654, 666, 
657 ; a Brahman of Ujjayini — II. 323, 
324, 325, 326, ^27 ; an ambassador — ^1. 
372 a Brahman of Mayapur — II. 696 j 
a Brahman of Brahmasthala— II. 611. 
Chandrdvaloka, king of Chitrakdta— II. 
335, 337, 339, 340 ; a king among the 
S'iyis- II. 498, 499, 500, 602. , 

Chandravati, a Vidyddhari- 1. 388, 389, 
ibid note ; a Brdhman girl— I. 649, 660; 
664 ; a queen— II. 354, 865, 856, 867 ; 
a princess— II, 699, 612. 
Chandrikdrati— I. 407, 412, 413, 
Chapalekhd— I, 506, 607. 
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Ohdrumftti, a parrot — II. 182, 183. 

Chaturdanta, elephant — II. 66. 

Cimtiirikd, a lady in Supratishthita — I. 
34, 35 ; a confidante of the princess 
S'asankavati-TjII. 397. 

Chaturvaktra—I. 506. 

Chedi, land df — I. 148, 303 ; II. 418, 
498. 

China—I. 338 note, 394, 4^7, 413, 420 
note. 

Chiradatfi — I. 537. 

Ohirajivan, a crow — II. 64, 65, 68, 69, 70, 
71, 72, 73, 74, 75. 

Chirapnra — I. 537. * 

Chirayas, a king — I. 376, 377, 378 ; a 
city — I. 376. 

Chitragnva, king of the pigeons — II. 48. 

Chitrakuta, a mountain — I. 249 ; a city— 
I. 321, ‘552 ; II. 4, 10, 335, 339, 340. 

Chitragupta-ll. 187, 188, 189, 581. 

Chitralekha— I. 276, 277. 

Chitranga, a deer — 11. 51, 52. 

Chitrangada—I. 179 j II. 444, 445, 446, 
447, 449, 456, 460, 463. 

Chitrangi — II. 590. 

Chitrapada — I. 457. 

Chitrapida— I. 457. 

Chitraratha — 11. 250. 

Chitrasthala— II. 193. 

Chodakarna — II. 145. 

Chutamanjari— II. 485. 

Chinchini — I. 11. 

Concan—I. 412. 

Crispus — I. 464 note. 

Cunningham, General — I. 498 note. 

Curula — 1. 150 note. 

Ddgineya — II. 572, 573, 574, ibid note, 
582. 

Daksha — I. 3, 432 ; II. 205 note. 

mhfidhi-ll. l^ii. 

Dama — I. 456, 473. 

Damanaka — II. 28, 29, 30, 31, 33, 34, 35, 
' 36, 39, 42, 43. 

liamayanti — I. 559, 560, 661, 562, 563, 
564, 665,566, 567, 668. 

Ddmoda»a— I. 411, 412, 415, 441, 442, 
1448, 452, 453, 456, 472, 473, 474, 476. 

Danavarmaisr— I. 552. 

Ditipdin— I. 447, 450. 

Ddnta, a bny~I. 662. 

Danu-I. 431, 433, 445, *477, 478. 

Dardura— II. 158. 

Darjiling — II. 635. 

Darpav4ha — I. 454. 

Darpita — I. 447. 

* DaSaratba— I. 486, 643, 644. 

Dattalarman— I. 323. 

Deccan— I. 198, 200, 211, '292,^337, 466, 
489, 499, 607, 517 note, 619 ; II. 16, 
120, 197, 268, 265, 276, 364, 567, 
614. 


Delhi — 1. 150 note, 281 note, 607 note. 

De^ata— II. 603, 609. 

Devabala— I. 636. 

Devabhuti — II. 180. 

Devadarsana— II. 194, 195, 202. 

Dovadasa, a merchant’s son in Patali- 
putra~I. 146, 147, 240; a villager— 
II. 14. - 

Devadatta, a BrAhmnn— I. 43, 44,46; 
a prince — I. 168 ; a gambler— I. 229, 
230, 231; II. '628 note. 

Devadatta — II. 621. 

Devaghosha — II. 105. 

Devajaya— II. 24, 25. 

Devajnanin — I. 273. 

Dovakamalapura — I. 649. 

Devala — I. 430. ^ 

Devamala — I. 528. 

Devamati— I. 549, 567. 

Devamaya— II. 460, 463, 464, 465,466, 
471, 472, 477, 478. 

Devaprabha— I. 333, 334. 

Devaprabha — II. 538, 660. 

Devapriya — I. 528. 

Devarakshita — II. 450. 

Devarati — I. 528. 

Devarupa — I. 628. 

Devasabha, a city— II. 639, 54o, 642, 643, 
ibid note, 545. 

Devasakti— I. 539, 540, 541, 548. 

Devasarman, a teacher— I. 57 ; a follower 
of Suryaprabha— I. 447 ; a Brdhman 
villager ; II. 90, 91. 

Dovasena, a king in S'r^vasti— I. 104, 
294, ibid note ; a herdsman— I. 126 ; a 
kinginPanndravardhana-I. 137, 139, 
144 j a merchant— I. 260, 261, 266 ; a 
kdrpatika — II. 693, 614, 

Devasiddhi — I. 625, 626. 

Devasmita— I. 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 
91, 92, 93 note;~-ll. 628. 

Devasonia, a Brahman boy who died 
young— II. 352; a young Brahman 
who was turned into a demon — II. 
610. 

Devasvamin, a Brahman of Vetala— 1. 7 ; 
a Brahman of Ujjayini — II. 268, a 
Brahman of Varanasi— II. 293, father 
of Chandrasvamin the gambler — H. 
323, a Brahman of Chandrapura — II. 
606, a Brdhman of Pataliputra— II. 
616. 

Devi— II. 472, 676. 

Devikriti, a garden — I. 36. 

Dhammapada — II. 322 note. 

Dhanadatta, a merchant in Tamralipti 
— I, 85 ; son of a nmjtchant in 
Kamandaki— II. 246, 247; son of a 
merchant in Anangapura— II. 278 ; 
a merchant in Ujjayini— II. 698, 
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Dhanadera--!!. 96, 96, 97, 98. 
Dhanagnpta— I. 533 note. 

Dhanap^ila—IL 328. 

Dhanapdlita — I. 260. 

Dhanapard—I. 377. 

Dhanavati, daughter of Dhanapala— II. 
328, 329, 330, 334 note —a. Yidvadhan, 
—II, 432, 442, 443, 444, 446, 446, 447, 
449, 454, 455, 456, 457, 462, 463, 466, 
467, 468, 469, 484. 

DhaneSvara— II. 115, 

Dharanidhara, a rock — I. 454. 
Dharanivaraha — II. 348. 

Dharraa, the god— I. 3, 45, 46 j a king ; 
II. 354, 355. 

DharTnadhvaja— II. 281, 283. 

Dharmaraja — II. 296 note, 333 note. 
Dharmabnddhi— II. 40, 41. 

Dharmadatta, a king of Ko^ala— I. 239, 
240, a merchant of Kdmandaki ; II. 
247, a merchant of Anangapuraj II. 
278, 279, 280. 

Dharmagiri— I. 376. 

Dharmagupta, a meroliant of T4mralipt4 
—I. 85, a merchant of Pa^aliputraj I. 
118, 119, 120, 420 note. 

Dharmagopa— II. 139, 140. 
Dharmaranya— II. 333 note. 
Dharmamchi- 1. 448. 

Dharraasenn — II. 143. 

Dharraa^ila— I. 484, 493. 

Dharmavati — I. 519, 521, 522, 523 ; II. 
251, 253, 254. 

Dharraavyddha— I. 656, 557. 
Dhartardshtras, the— II. 363, ibid note. 
DWala, a Vidyadhura—I. 455, a city ; 
I. 564, 556 ; a washerman ; II. 261, 
262, 263. 

Dhavalamnkha — II. 57, 58. 

Dhavalasena— II. 569. 

Dhiimakotu, an Asura— I. 425, 436, 448 j 
a Yaksha king ; 11. 213. 

Dhumalekhd— II. 213, 214. 

Dhumapura — 1. 359, 362. 

Dhumalikha, a Kakshasa— I. 361, 362, 
864, 367 note ; a Yidyadhara ; II. 467, 
ibid note, 486. 

Dhuminf— II. lOl note. 

Dhdmraketu— I. 453, 473, 475. 
Dhumi-aloohana — I. 457. 

Dhdmra^ikha— II. 259. 

Dhnrjata— II. 609, 513. 

Dhurtavyayana — I. 454. 

Dushtadamana— I, 437, 453. 

Diana— 1. 487 note. 

Didhitimat— II. 22. 

Dienecea-H. 456 note. 

— I- 456. 

Diptanayana, an owl— II. 69, 70. 
Di^tadikhar-II. 193, 194, 213, 214. 
Dirghadanshtra— II, 471. 


Dirghadarsin— II. 284, 285, 280, 287, 292. 
Dirghajangha— I. 6. ^ 

Dirghatapas— 1. 206, 208 ; II. 366. 

Diti— I. 431, 433. 

Dohana — I. 453. 

Dowson, Professor— I. 557 note. 
Draupadi— I. 108, 110. ' 

Drdvida— I. 150 note. ^ 

Dridhabnddhi-II. 368, 375, 376, 377 
378, 379, 380, 383, 384, 385. ’ 

Dridhamushti— II. 138, 365, 366, 389. 

392. ' 

Dridhavarman— I. 286, 287, 288, 290. 
Dridhavrata— II. 685, 641, 642, 656. 
Drona— I. 386 ; II. 64 note. 

Dnbthaoh— I. 248 note. 

Duhkalabdhikd — I. 137. 

DuliHild-II. 14. 

Dummodhajataka — II. 460 note. 
Dnndhubi, a place— 1. 455 : a Daitya ; 11. 
442,571,672. 

Dnnlop— I. 488 note, 490 note, 499 note, 
671, 572, 673, 674, 575, 676, 678; 
II. 67 note, 68 note, 74 note, 107 
note, 120 note, 262 note, 267 note, 2f74i 
note. 

Dhnrandhara— I. 441, 442, 450, 463, 456. 
472, 473. 

Dardroha— I. 425, 429, 438. 

Durgd— I. 6, 6, 12 note, 13, 80, 32, 86, 
40, 51, note, 63 note, 65, 68, 69, 183, 
176, 188, 209, 210, 223, 226, ibid note, 
227, 230, 231, 253 note, 324 note, 336, 
337, 382, 383, 384, ibid note, 385, 886, 
387, 432, 477, 480, 481, 503, 506, 607, 
621, 622, 623, 633 note, 636, 647, 648: 
II. 95, 120, 143, 170, 191, 197, 255, 
261 note, 262, 264, 267, 269, 270, 309, 
380, 881, 391, 398, 444, 449, 454, 466, 

612. S 

Diirgapisdcha— II. 164, 191, 388, 389, 
390, 391, 392, 393, ibid note, 401, 407. 
Durgd Singh— I. 41 note, ' 

Duryasas— 1. 110, 240, 249. * 

Duryodhana— I. 67. , 

Dushana — I. 264. 

Dushtabuddhi - II. 40, 41. 

Dushyanta— I. 286, 301. 

Dydravati— I. 277. 

Dvipikarni— I. 36, 37. 

Edda — I. 499 note. 

Ekdkikesarin— II. 695, 697. 

Ekaiavyd— II. 145, 216. 

Ekanan^d— I. 523. 

Empedocles— I. 608 note. 

England — I. 306 note. 

Eorosh— I. 64 Tiote. 

Enrope-^I. 268 note, 420 note, 465 note. 
Pafner — 1. 499 note. 

Pansta — I. 464 note, 

Felix N6ye— I. 486 note. 
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Florentinji^L 673. 

Frere, Miss— I. 253 note, 617 note, 

68janika-II. 16, 17. 

Gajapati— I. 347. 

Gilava— I. 218.0 

Gandhamdlin-II. 171, 172, 173. 

Ga^^aaaila — 17. 463. 

Gaudhara— I. 577. 

Gandharradatt^— IL 430, 431, 432, 444, 
476. 

Gandhayati — II. 146, 387. 

Ganesa— 1. 1 note, 4 note, 155, 156, 167, 
168, 166 note, 193, 235 note, 319 note, 
362, 406 note, 479, ^80, 483, 644, 545 ; 
II. 133, 147, 153, 154, 157, 209, 211, 
231, 362 note, 364, 365, 386, 387, 392, 
411, 425, 447, 461^ 4^9. 

Ganga, the Ganges personified — I. 4, 514 
note ; II. 220, 221, 226, 307, 583. 

Gangalahari, name of a mare — II. 586. 

Ganges — I. 11, ibid note, 16, 17, 18, 23, 
24, 27, 31, 37, 43, 67, 69, 77, 95, 102, 
103, 128, ibid note, 150, ibid note, 161, 
156, 161, 179, 180, 203, 218, 222, 241, 
242, 248, 856, 370, 425, 436, 445, 460, 
498, 606, 611, 537, 552; IJ. 95,119, 
135, 175, 188, 197, 198, 216, 219, 220, 
224, 234, 243, 244, 318, 331, 332, 363, 
409, 411, 419, 423, 474, 493, 498, 506, 
ibid note, 614, 616, 622, 567, 612. 

Garnda — I. 54, ibid note, 77, 78, 79, 129, 
182, 183, 184, 185, 269, 329, 349, 473, 
526, 666, 672, 575 ; II. 38,' 64, 312, 
813, 314, 315, 316, 317, 318, 476, 620, 
627, 643. 

Girudavega, name of a horse— II. 686. 

Gauri-I. 6, 61, 166, 166, 157, 167, 176, 
185, 276, 316, 319, 320, 324, 325, 326, 
335, 382, 477, 484, 498, 499 ; II. 18, 
117, 261, 291p 305, 307, 309, 311, 317, 
823, 336, 365, 396, 397, 398, 399, 

I 400, 405, 411, 446, ibid note, 448, 467, 

1 472, 621, 624, 625, 528, 631, 632, 633, 

1 634, 635, 537, 554, 656, 557, 564. 

3 aurimnnd9^ — II. 445, 446, 447, 454, 465, 
456, 4 £ 3 , 476, 496. 
anritirtha, name of a lake — II. 261. 
Gautama, tlio Buddha — I. 46 note, hus- 
band of Ahalya-I. 122, 193, father 
/ of Kfipa-Tj-I. 286 ; uncertain — II. 63. 
Gauda— I. 461, 462, 46^ 465 ; II. 686. 
'“Gaudama, the Buddha of the Burmese — 
II, 322 note. 

Gay4 — II. 331, 333, ibid note, 
G|iy4kshetra— II. 333 note. 

Gayakupa — II. 333 note. 

Gayamukha — IJ, 333 note, 

Gayasirab — II. 883 note. 

Gayirftira— II. 333 note. 

G4yatri-I, 523 ; II. 426. 

Genorefa — I. 487 note. 


Germany— I, 305 note. 

Geyika— I. 460. 

Ghanta— II. 583. 

Ghata— II. 93, 95, 96, 99 note, lOO; 637. 

Ghatotkacha — II. 391. 

Ghoshavati, name of a lyro— II. 483. 

Giles — I. 338 note, 340 note, 420 note, 617, 
note ; II. 107 note, 142 note, 188 note, 
208 note, 264 note. 

Godavari — I, 32 note, 36, 160, 642; IL 
232. 

Gohara— I. 447. 

Gokarna, an imago of S'iva — 1. 183, 184 ; 
II. 315 ; a town, 292. 

Gomberville— I. 490, note. 

Gomnkha— I. 189, 191, 308, 309, 311, 
312, 314, 315, 319, ‘^20, 32G, 328, 334, 
346, 369, 370, ibid note, 379, 380, 381, 
389, 390, 393, 396, 398, 400, 401, 402, 
483, 489, 492, 493, 498, 515, 518, 519, 
624, 525, 526, 528, 629, 531, 532, 536,' 
637, 638, 549 ; II. 10, 13, 14, 16, 18, 
26, 27, 43, 44, 47, 48, 55, 58, 63, 64, 76, 
79, 83, 84, 87, 90, 99, 101, 103, 108, 
113, 115, 119, 121, 124, 423, 426, 427, 
433, 447, 449, 452, 457, 458, 472, 474, 
478, 479, 480, 481, 605, 6C^,,661. 

Gopaka - 1. 450. 

Gopala — II. 586. 

Gopalaka— I. 71, 83, 94, 95, 97, 106, 107, 
109, 111, 112, 113, 111, 115, 148; II, 
475, 482, 483, 485, 486, 505, 561, 624. 

Gopindtha — I. 41 note. 

Gotravardhana— II. 106. 

Govindadatta — I. 43, 46. 

Govindakuta— I. 219 ; II, 454, 465, 457, 
460, 461,’ 462. ‘ 

Govindasvamin — I. 208, 209, 210, 2l7, 
218. 

Greece — I. 446 note, 494 note, 553 note. 

Grimm — I. 14 note, 132 note, 208 note, 
224 note, 253 note, 338 note, 361 note, 
364 note, 368 note, 418 note, 488 note, 
499 note, 671, 674; II. 42 note, 65 Tiote, 
90 note, 104 note, 133 note, 154 note, 
162 note, 190 note, 243 note, 267 note, 
260 note, 275 note, 470 note, 635, 639. 

Growse, Mr. -I, 281, 572. 

Gddhasona — I. 253. 

Guhachandra— 1. 119, 120, 121, 122. 

Guhasena, son of a merchant in Tamra- 
lipta — I. 86, 86, 87, 88, 92, son of a 
merchant in Pataliputra — I. 119, 120. 

Guhosvara — II. 508, 510, 512, 513. 

Gulma — I. 32, 33. 

Gunadeva — I. 48, 49. 

GuAdcjlhya— I. 5, 31, 32, 33#^ 35, 36, 37, 
42, 43, 47, 48, 49, 51. 

Gundkara— II. 138, 170, 191, 862, 389, 
3’92, 393. 

Gur^apalita— II. 368. 
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Gu^asigara— II. 598, 699. 

Gnijaiarman — I. 459, 460, 461, 462, 463, 
464, 465, 466, 468, 469, 470, 471. 
Gu^avara-I. 356, 366, 367, 365, 366, 367. 
Gunavarraan— I, 447, 

Gnnavartraan—1. 128, 129. 

Guyavati— II. 698, 699, 612. 

Gurudatta— I. 43. 

Gurwhal — I. 510 note. 

Guzerat— II. 221 note. 

Haha-1. 430 ; II. 628. 

Huhd— I. 430; II. 628. 

Halahala~II. 183. 

Hansadvipa~II. 209, 210, 211, 212, 
369, 370, 371, 372, 373, 374, 377, 378, 
384. 

Hansavali, daughter of the king of Vidisa 
—II. 158, 169, 160, 161, 162, 163, 161, 
166, 167 ; daughter of the king of 
Mta; 11.226, 226, 227, 230, 330. 
Hauuman — 1. 140, 486; II. 278wote, 442. 
Hara— I. 480 ; II. 369 note, 

Harabala— I. 395. 

Haralata— II. 590. 

Harapura — I. 196. 

Harasvamin — I. 203, 204. 

Hari-I. 78, 79, 81, 283, 333, 349, 350, 
412,474, 526, 527; II. mnote. 
Haribha^a— I. 436, 457. 

Haridatta, a Brahman in Kambuka— I. 

229, a follower of Suryaprabba ; 1. 447. 
Haridvar ( Eurdwar) — 1. 11 note. 
Harighosha— II. 105. 

Harikrman, a Brahman — I. 272, 273, 
274, an opponent of Suryaprabha ; I. 
457. 

Hansikha-I. 189, 191, 308, 355, 367, 
371, 529 ; II. 14, 427, 433, 454, 459, 
463, 476, 486. 

Harisinha — I. 314. 

Harisoma — II, 610. 

Harisvimin, a Brahman of Ujjayini — II. 
258, 259, 260, a Brahman of Varanasi ; 
II. 293, 294, 295, 296. 

Harivara — I. 604, 605, 607, 508. 
Haraha-1. 447, 449, 450, 479. 
Harshagupta— I. 329, 330, 331. 
Harshapura — I. 629, 530, 631. 
Harshavarman — I. 529. 

Harshavati, a queen — II. 21, a cit^ ; II. 
247. 

Hastinapura— I. 6 note, 101 note, 128, 
632 ; 11. 222. 

H4takela-IL 549. 

Hdtakes^nar-II. 197, 198. 

H4takes7ara— II. 647, 651, 

E4taki -II. 652 note. 

Ha^ha^arman— I. 496, 497, 498. 
Hayagriva — I. 432. 

Eayapati— I. 347. 

Diiwabiluka, name of a riyer— IL 457, 


Hemakd^a— I. 438. 

Hemalatd — I. 489, 491. 

Hemaprabha, a king of the Vidyddhai^tas 
—I. 320, 322, 324, 325, 826, 327, 399; 
11. 444, 449 ; a king cf the parrots ; 
II. 182, 183. 

Hemaprabha, a Vidyddh&,ri, wife of 
Sphatikaya^aa— II. 18, a Vidyadharf, 
wife of Padmakuta ; II. 22 ; a Vidya- 
dhari, wife of Lakshmfsena ; II. 122, 
123, 124. 

Hemapura— I. 399, 401. 

Herodotus — I. 456 note. 

Himdlaya-I. 3, If, 46, 61, 67, 128, 151, 
176, 177, 178, 180, 185, 186, 214, 215, 
218, 256, 286 note, 335, 339, 843, 388, 
390, 418, 419, 4J7, 478, 484 note, 494, 
497, 502, 603, 609 note, 558; II. 18, 

19, 21, 22, 73, 82, 104, 105, 113, 193, 
196, 278 note, 317, 406, 415, 444, 457, 
461, 470, 529, 567, 625. 

Himavat— I. 2, 3, 174, 207, 320, 405 ; II. 

807, 308, 332. 

Hippolyte — I. 464 note. 

Hippolytus— I. 464 note. 

Hiralal Basa — I. 70 note. 

Hiranya, name of a mouse — II. 48, 49, 
62. 

Hiranpdatta, merchant in Pataliputra — 
I. iy, son of the merchant Vasudatta ; 
1. 180. 

Hiranyagupta, a merchant, apparently 
the same as Hiranyadatta— 1. 18, 19, 

20, prince, son of Nanda ; 1^ 28, 80, 
a merchant in Viyogapnra ; 1, 509, 
610 ; a merchant in Kaiisambi ; II. 2. 

Hiranyaka%u — I. 474 ; II. 1 note, 396, 
ibid note. 

Hiranyaksha, a Daitya — I. 416, 423, 474, 
477 ; II. 391 ;• a Vid/adbara— I. 457 ; 
a prince of Kdsmira ; II. 113, 114. 
Hiranyapura — II. 113. 

Hirapyavarsha — I. 646, 648. 

Hirnnyavati, a name of Ujjayini -II, 
275 ; a merchant’s wife ; II. 328. 
Homer— I. 475 note. ® 

Horace — I. 464 note. 

Hrasvabdhu, name assumffl by king 
Nala— I. 565, 666, 667. 

Hfishtaroman — ]^. 436. « 

Hughli, river — I. 329 note. 

Huon, of Bordeaux— I. 488 note. 
Hydaspes— I. 236 note. 

Hydraotes— I. 417 note. 

Hysmine — I. 487 note, 499 note. 
Hysminias— I. 487 note, 499 note. 
Ichcbhabharanar— I. 534. 

Uor-ll. 306. ’ 

Iduna— I. 677. 

Ismeuias — I. 499 note, 
f^varavarman— II. 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10. 
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*TI. 456. 

Ikshnvati — I. 253 ; II. 197. 

286. 

Ikshvaku — I. 419, 

Illaka— I. 105. • 

India— I. 72 248 note, 263 mfe, 271 

note^ 830 335 wofe, 406 note^ 415 

no^^, 498 note ; II. 14 note^ 65 note, 171 
note, 335 note. 

Indivaraprablia — 11. 336, 337, 339. 

Indivaraksha — IT. 498. 

IndiVarasena — I. 382, 384, 385, 386, 387, 
388, 389, 632. 

Indra-1. 16, 35, 37, 4^, 46, 52, 53, ihid 
note, 69, 71, 94, ihid note, 1J6, 122, 123, 
128, 155, 156, 157, 161, 182, 196, 207 
note, 238, 239, 242 note, 250, 252, 257, 
259, 269, 279, ibid note, 310, 328 note, 
362 note, 370, 371 note, 370, 377, 411, 
415, ihid note, 416, 418, 410, 421, 422, 
430, 432, 433, 434, 444, 445, 448, 4.52, 
453, 459, 468, 474, 475, 477, 478, 502 
note, 521, 527, 528, 056, 660, 561 ; 11. 
21, 181 , 182, 189, 190, 232, 282, 284, 297, 
308, 328, 335, ihid note, 341, 342, 351, 
804, 369, 377, 395 note, 422, 465, 474, 
498, 501, 502, 514, 515, 516, 517, 518, 
619, 520, 521, 522, 523, 524, 525, 526, 
627, 528, ihid note, 530, 532, 539, 540, 
641, 542, 544, 545, 559, 500, 564, 563, 
664, 576 note, 577, 578, 581, 584, ibid 
7inte. 

ludradatfca, a Brahman— 1. 7, 8, 10, 10, 21, 
22 ; a king— I. 303. 

Indrajiti— 11. 584. 

Indramalin — I. 454. 

Indrasona — I. 662. 

Indravarman — 1. 447. 

— II. 178, 189. 

IntLikosiiriti — IT. 1115, 186. 

Indulokha — II. 281, 282. 

IinZuraati — II. 546, 550, 551, 653. 

Indaprabha — II. 181, 182. 

Induyasas — II. 185. 

IraWati— I. 381, 386, 388. 

Ire<Wnd — ?. 248 note. 

Isahi — II. 528 note. 

Ityaki, fathcJ? of Gomnkha— I. 189, 191, 
808, 309, 370 ; a Vidyadhara, sou of 
Hadanavegt — II. 473, 485, 486, 497. 

Jboobi, Professor — I. 449 note. 

JIgajjavara — I. 457. 

Jahdndar — I. 14. 

J[ahnavi — 1. 11 note ; II. 220. 

.Ulapada— I. 229, 230, 231. 

^Jalapura— I. 651. 

Jdlika— I. 447, 450. 

Jamadagni — I. 55, 66, 66, 269. 

Jambaka — I. 465, 

Jambhaladatta — II. 322 note, 

Jambuvana— I. 467. 
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Janaka— I. 486, 488 ; II. 442. 

Janainejaya, son of Parikshit— 1. 61, 269 ; 

king of KaiisamUi, 1. 407, 410, 411, 412, 
Janbdz — II. 257 note, 

Jantu— I. 85, 

J&takaraala — TI. 322 note, 

Jatayns— I. 486. 

Jaya-I. 446, 477, 478, 523 ; II. 508, 609, 
513. 

Jayadafcta, a king— I. 168; a teacher in 
Patalipntra; II. 440, a Brahman in 
Ratnakara— JI 605. 

Jayadhvaja— U. 586. 

Jayakota — il. 586. 

Jayamaugala, namo of an elephant — 1, 
492. 

Jayanta— 11. 584. 

Jayapnra — 1. 455. 

Jayasova — 1. 69. 

Jayavardhana— II. 586, 

Jayondrasena— II. 126. 

Joriisalom — 1. 488 note. 

Jofcavana— II. 602 note. 

Jhclum — I. 235 note; II. 109 note. 

Jihva— I. 273. 

Jimutakctii— I. 174, 175 ; 308, 309, 

315. 

Jiriiutavahana— I. Sis note, 175, 175, 181, 
183, 184, 185, 186; ll. 190 note, 308, 
309, 310, 311, 312, 313, 314, 315, 316, 
317, 318, 408, 499. 

Jina— 11. 175. ^ 

Jinaraksliita— II. 129. 

Jivadutta, a moroliant —I. 332 ; a Brah- 
man— I. 499, 500, 501, 502, 503, 504, 
505, 506 ; II. 276. • 

Jivahara— I. 377, 378. 

Jnanasiddhi — I. 525. 

Johnson— I. 519. 

Juan Ponco de Loon — I. 499 note. 
Juujariu— I. 447, 

Jupiter — I. 455, 

Jvalamalin— I. 457. 

Jvalamuklm— ir. 338, 340. 

Jyotirlekha— II. 213, 214, 
Jyotisliprabha— II. 21. 

Kabandha— 11. 390. 

Kacharaka— I. 455, 

Kachchhapa— I. 137. 

Kadaligarbha-I. 286, 287, 289, 290, 
Kaderi — II. 257 note. 

Kadru— I. 79 note, 182 ; IT, 312. 
Kailasa— I. 2, 5, 51, 69, ibid note, 108, 
151, 242, 400, 479, 488, 523 ; II. 82, 
111, 112, 193, 214, 234, 444, 447, 453, 
462,463,404,465,460,467, 409, 476, 
. 472, ihid note, 508, 616, 564, 567, 025. 
Kakarujaka — I. 454. 

Kala, a Brahman— I. 418, 419, ihid note ; 

an Asura — I. 430, 432. 

Kalachakra— 1. 448, 453, 473, 475, 
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Kalahak^ri — 1. 188. 

K/UajihTa-II. 171, 172, 173, 178, 469, 
471. 

Kalakarapana — 1. 448, 450, 453, 454. 
Kala-ka-serai — I. 281. 

Kalakopa—I. 456. 

Kalakuta, a 268 ; II. 458, 459, 

463 ; a deadly poison— T. 332. 
Kalainegha, name of an elephant — II. 
586. 

Kalanemi, a Erdlitnan— I. 56, 57, 69, an 
Asura— I. 474 ; II. 270. 

Kalanjara— I. 454. ^ 

Kalapagriima ' I. 436, 448. 

Kahipaka grammar — I. 41. 

Kalaratri, a witch— I. 155, 157, 158, 159, 
160, 161, 575 ; li. 164 note, one of the 
Saktis of Durga, II. 464, 466, 467, 472. 
Kalasapnra — I. 530. 
tKalavarataka — II. 223. 

Kalavati, wife of Kritavarman— I. 53, 
daughter of Amila — I, 423, 424,425, 
426, 427, 429 ; a heavenly nymph— II. 
577, 578, 580, 581, 582. 

Kalavati— 11. 471. 

Kali-I. 661, ihid note, 662, 56.3, 566, 
667, 568 ; II. 196, 319, 412, 415. 
Kdli-n. 255. 

Kalika-IT. 458, 476. 

Kalindi — I. 430. 

Kalinga — I. 150, ibid note, 328 5 II. 236, 
351, 412, COO, 613, 614. 
Kalingadatta-I. 235, 237, 238, 239, 240, 
242, 246, 240, 252, 258, 259, 267, 278, 
279, 281, 282, 201. 

Kalingasena — 11. 613. 

Kalitigasona, wife of king Naravahana- 
datta— 1. 252, 2.55, 2.56, 257, 258, 3.59, 
260, 267, 268, 269, 270, 274, 276, 277, 
278, 279, 280, 281, M note, 282, 283, 
285, 290, 291, 292, 295, 296, 299, 300, 
301, 302, ^03, 804, 305, 306, 307, 308, 
309, 310, 311, 314, 315, 316 ; 11. 426, 
428, 443, 473, 476, 485, wife of king 
Yikraniaditya-II. 693, 600, 613. 
Kahngara — 1. 181 ; II. 483, 

Kalna-I. 329 note. 

Kalpa-tree— I. 5. 

Kalvanagiri, name of an elephant— I. 
492.' 

Kalyanavarman — 11. 57. 

Kalyanavati— II. 16, 17. 

Kdma, or Kamadeva — I. 126 note, 167, 
ibid note, 177, 190, 252, 303 vote, 306, 
825, 470, 473 ; II. 412, 418, 564 note. 
Kdmachudamnpi — I. 441, 442, 443, 477, 
478, 479, 481. 

Kdmadhenn — I. 478. 

Kimaghana— I. 457. 

Katnaliir-I. 430. 

Kamalagarbha— *11, 218. 


Kamalakara, prince of Kolalar-II. 157, 
ibid note, 168, 169, 160, 161, 162, 163, 
164, 165, 166, 167, ibid note ; a Brf^ h- 
man of Vid&la— 11. 343, ibid note, 344, 
345, 346, 347. 

Kamalalochana — II. 606, 6iP7, 

Kamalamati — II. 171, l73. 

Kamalaprabha — I. 372, 373, 

Kamalavarman — I. 549, 

Kamalavati— I. 512. 

Kamalodaya — II. 145. 

Kamaudaki, cityof — II. 246. 

Kainarupa— 1. 151 ; 11. 621, 622. 

Kambnla— 1. 430, 453. 

Kambalika — 1. 448, 453. 

Kambugriva, name of a tortoise — II. 37, 

112 note. 

Kambnka, city of — I. 229. 

Kambiivati — T. 388. 

Kampilya — 1. 206. 

Kanabhiiti — I. 4, 5, 6, 7, 11, 16, 28, 30, 

3'l, 32, 36, 37, 42, 43, 47, 51. 
Kanakakalasa— II. 178, 179, 189, 190. 
Kanakaksha — II. 113, 114. 

Kanakaksbetra — I. 331. 

Kanakamanjari — II. 160, ICl, 162, 163, 
164, 105, 160. 

Kanakaprabha — T. 194. 

Kanakapura — I. 538, 548 5 II. 318. 
Kanakapari— I. 232. I 

Kanakarekhil — 1. 194, 195, 196, 203, 204, 
210, 222, 225, 232. 1 

Kanakavarman— I. 551, 552. i 

Kannkavuraba— I. 538, 539, 5^10, 541, 542, 
543, 544, 545, 546, 547, 518, 540. 
Kanakavati, queen, wife of Jimutakctu 
— 11. 815 ; daughter of Kancbaba- 
danabtra — II. 417. ^ 

Kanakhala — I. 11. ■ 

Kknchandbha — 11.22.^ 

Kdncbanadansbtra,^*, a Yidyadbara — ^IT. 

467, 469, 470, 471 : a S'avara — II. 5^7. 
Kanebunagiri, name of an elephant — III. 

540, 542. f 

Kanchanamdla — I. 83, ‘ 

Kanebanapata — 1. 11. ' , 

Kanebonaprabbd — I. 484, 485, 488, 493, 
494,495. ' 

Kanebanapura — II. 6, 8, 9, 401, 403. / 
Kancbanapnrf-«II, ik ® 

Kdriicbanasekhara, name of an elephant 
—II. 540, 542. ( 

Kdnebanasringa— I. 320, 327 } II. 18, 
Kanchatiavega— II. 63. 

Kanchi-I. 391, 393, 407, 409, 410,abt(5»^ 
note. 

Kandarpa, the god of love— 1. 165 5 II. 
157, the son of a Brahman of Katnaptira 
— n. 604, 606, 606, 607, 608, 609, 610. 
Kandarpaketn— L 224 nMe. 

Kandarpasend, wife of king Mandara* 
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deva— II. 877, a lady of king Vikra* 

• maditya’s court— 11. 590. 

Kindesh— II. 221 note. 

Kankata— I. 447, 450. 

Kantapati — I, 457. 

Kantimati, d^nghtor of king Kantiaena 
— I. 410 ; daughter of a witch — II. 
135, 136. 

Kdntisena — I. 407, 410, 411. 

Kanva— I, 286, 304 ; II. 336, 337, 368, 
386, 663, 598, 624. 

Kany4kubja— 1. 161, 16»; II. 57, 134, 242. 

Kapalasphota — I, 214^^ 217, 218. 

• Kapatesivara — I. 485. 

Kapila — II. 484 note. 

Kapilajata — I. 606. 

Kapilaka— I. 457. 

Kapila^arman — II. 491. 

Kapinjala — I. 474 ; name of a bird — II. 
67, 68. 

Kapi^abhru— II. 193. 

Karabha— II. 450. 

Karabhagn'va~II. 389, 390, 391, 394. 

Karabhaka — I. 244. 

Karambaka — 1. 7. 

Karatalca, name of a jackal — II. 28, 29, 
31,' 33, 39, 42. 

Karimandita — II, 148. 

Kai’kotaka, a city— I. 136, 140, 143, a 
snake-king — I. 565, 566, 568. 

Katmasena— II. 138, 139, 146, 387, 392, 
;^94, 395, 396, 400, 401, 402, 403, 404, 
409. 

Kairna — II. 310 note. 

Karnata— I, 451 ; II. 63, 256, 686. 

Karnotpala — II. 235, 236, 241. 

Karpara — II. 93, 94, ibid note, 95, 99 
liote, 637. 

KaTi»*tika — I. 518. 

Karpura— I. 652. * 

Kjjirpuraka — 1. 380, 397, 403. 

Karpiirasarabhava — I. 380, 390, 396, 397, 
i«99, 403. 

Karpurika — I. 379, 380, 381, 389, 390, 
893, 396, 398, 399, 400, 401, 402, 403 j 
II. 476.* 

K^rtaviryya — II. 689. 

K&rtikar-I. ffl.6 ; II. 372. 

Kai tikcya — I. 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 note, 21, 
p9, 40, ibid^ote, 41, ibvd note, 155, J56, 

P57, 392, 480, 644, 645, 648 ; II. 512. 

BLdshmir — I. 356, 486, 674 ; II. 82, 113, 
116, 118, 196 197, 667, 686. 

Kiii-ll. 149, 607. 

Ka^apa— 1. 78, 79 note, 182, 183, 251, 
431, 432, 433, 434, 444, 449, 477, 526 ; 
II. 106, 313, 484, 486, 486, 497, 498, 
603, 605, 661, 663, 624. 

Kataha-I. 86, 87, 92, 662 j 11. 44, 698. 

Kdtantra grammar--*-!. 41, 

Kati-U. 246. 


Katoma— II. 236 note. 

Katyjlyana — I. 6, 6, 7, 10 note, 28, 29 ; 
II. 625. 

Katydyani, name of Durgd — I. 523 ; name 
of a female ascetic— IT. 368, 371. 
Kaura\ra.s, the — I. 491 ; II. 64 note. 
Kausalya — 11. 229. 

Kaimmbi — I. 6, ibid note, 7, 17, 51, 52, 
53, 66, 67, 68, 73, 74, 9 1, 123, 124, 125, 
128, 163, 165, 260, 270, 278, 281 note, 
285, 291, 317, 319, 326, 399, 490, 401, 
407, 411, 483, 485, 489, 495, 528 ; II. 

I, 121s 125, 131,433, 425,443, 444, 
471, 478, 482, 483, 484. 

Kausika— I. 217. 

Kaiitukapura— I, 532, 533. 

Kavorl— 1. 150 ; II. jIDo, 

Kaviraja — I. 41 note. 

Kavyalankara— [. 382, 383, 384. 

Kedara — II. 183. 

Kerala — I. 150 note. 

Kei'kes, the — I. 51 note. 

Kesaravali— I. 430, 

Ke<ata— IT. 601, 602, 603, 604, 605, 606, 
607, 608, b09, 610. 

Kosini — I. 430. 

Ketnmala — T. 456. 

Khadga— I, 555. 

Kbadgadaiislitra — 1. 386, 387, 389. 
Khadgadhara— 1. 499, 500, 501, 507 ; 11. 
276. 

Klniudava forest— I, 362 ; IT. 367. 
Khandavataka — II, 614, 615. 

Khara — I. 264, 

Kharva — I. 457. 

Khnjjara — 1. 417. 

Kichaka — II, 387 note. 

Kirill, the — I. 54 note. 

Kirtimati— 1. 406, 408, 423. 

Ki'rtisena — I. 32. 

Kfrtisena — I. 2G0, ibid note, 261, 262, 
263, 261, 265, 266, 267, 676. 

Kirtisoraa — II, 62. 

Kirt'varmau — TI. 586. 

Kiahkindhya — II. 442. 

Kitaka — I. 447. 

Kling, a name of Kalinga — I. 150 note. 
Kolahal, hill of — II. 333 note. 

Konkan — Tl. 586. 

Kosai, river — I. 330 note. 

KoSala— 1. 239, 563, 565, 666, 567, 668 j 

II. 167, 163, 167. 

Kosam — I. 281 note. 

Koti^vara — I. 552. 

Kramaaaraa — II. 196, 200. 

Kratudeva — II. 510. 

Kripi— I. 286. 

Krishna, a sage — I. 41, the god — I. 76, 
78 note, 116, 362 note, 365, 456, 572} 
11. 133, 196, 199 note, 310 note, 313, 
396 note, 443, 


m 
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Krislinalakii— II. 614, 615, 616, 

Krita-I. 247. 

Kritdntasantrasa — II. 291. 

Kjatavarman — 1. 53. 

Krittikas, the— 1. 156, 471. 

Krodhana, a follower of Suryaprabha — 
I. 447 ; a friend of Vajrasara — II. 15. 
Krodhapati— I. 457. 

Krodhavarman — I. 332. 

Krurakarman — I. 447. 

Kruralocbana, name of an owl — II. 71. 
Kshiintibila — II. 232, 233, 358. 

Kula Chandra — I. 41 note. 

Kuladhara— IT. 27; 

Knmara — I. 39 wo/e, 544. 

Kumdradatta, a friend of the Mouse- 
merchant — I. 33- j a Brahman ambfis- 
sador-II. 371, 372. 

Knrnaraka — 1. 447. 

^Kuraaridatta — I. 480, 490. 

Knmbhira — I. 407, 409, 410, 447, 450. 
Knmbhiraka— I. 457. 

Kumnda — I. 455. 

Kumudavati — I. 429. 

Knmndika— II. 10, 11, 12, 13. 
Knmudim— II. 200, ibid note, 201. 
Kundina-I. 241, 539, 541, 548; II. 
449. 

\Knnjarakamdra, or Knnlarakumaraka — 

I. 448, 453, 456, 472, 473. 

no, 111, 166, 240, 249. 

I. 110, 249. 

Knranda-. 445^ 

Kurangi— Ix^T 490^ 491. 

Kurus, the— I.’s 268. 

Kimukehetra— note: II. 181. 
Ku^a— I. 487, 488. 'v 
Knsanabha — II. 288. 

Kusumapura, i. q. Patalipht^f j.jj 203. 

Kusmnasara—II. 127. n. 

Kusumayudha— ‘II. 606, 607. 
Kut^apikapata— II. 581. \ 

Kuvalayapida — II. 498, ^ ' 

Kuvalayavali, wife of king AdityapraBha 
— 1. 154, 155, 161 ; wife of the Gan- 
dharva king Padmasekhara — II. 629, 
638, 

KuvalayaTati— II. 225. 

Kuvera— I. 4, 6, 37, note, 58, 95 note, 161, 
164 note, 258, 350, 381, note, 414, 488 ; 

II. 172, 323, 406, 528 note, 671, 672, 
683. 

Kuveradatta— I. 463, 473. 

Labdhadatta— I. 616, 516. 

Labdhavara — I. 607, 508. 

Lakshadatta— I. 615, 616, 617. 
Lakshapura — 1. 615. 

Lakshinana, son of DaSaratha— 1. 486, 488; 
11. 390, 442, 684 ; son of Tirdvaloka — 
11. 499, 601, 602. 


Lakshmi-I. 11, 16, 97, 136 note, 194, 
827, 880, 403, 444, 626, ibid note, 549 ; 
II. 141, 235 note, 286, 288, 363 nq^e, 
406,406, 469 wo/e, 502, 503, 519, 568 note. 
Laksbmidatta— II. 288. 

Lakshmidhara — II. 79, 82, 83. 
Lakshmisena — II. 123, 124‘. 
Lalitalochand—IL 136, 137, '109, 423, 476. 
Lalitanga— II. 628. 

Lambajihva — I. 214. 

Lampa— 11. 127. 

Lanka~T. 78, 79, 82, 486 ; 11. 412, 584. 
Lapland — I. 306 note. 

Lar — II. 221 note. 

Ijasaka— II. 2l6. 

Lasavati — II. 216, 217. 

Lata-1. 151, ibid note, 451 ; IT. 221, ibid 
note, 226, 227,228, 230, 256, 586. 
liava — I. 487, 488. 

Lavanaka— 1. 107, 109, 110, 111, 112, 
113, 124, 125, 152, 163, 407, 413. 
Lavanyanianjari — 11. 145. 

Lavanyavati, wife of Harisvamin— II. 
293, 291 ; daughter of king Dhanua— 
II. 355, 356, 357. 

Levwjae, M. — I. 503 wo/e, 571, 575, 6^6 j 
ir. 8, 60, 80, 87, 88. 

Liebrccht — I. 119 note, 169 note, 518 
note, 305 wo/e, 338 note, 349 note, 3*0 
note, .364 note, 465 note, 488, note, 4K) 
note, 499 wo/e, 571, 572, 573, 574, i75, 
676, 678 ; II. 37 note, 65 note, 08 liie, 
73 note, 80 note, 93 note, 107 note, '20 
note, 128 note, 142 note, 162 note, 07 
wo/e, 257 note, 260 note, 262 note, .67 
note, 274 note, 302 note, 387 note, '18 
note 628, 632, 633, 

Lila — I. 454, 

Lilavati — I. 421, 423. ^ 

Laghupatin, name of u crow^II. 48,49, 
51, 52, 

Lohajangha-I. 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, '-2, 
572. 1 

Lohanagara — I. 245. 

LonWan—iT o'/X? ,( 

Lokapalas, the — I. 432, ibid nltte, 4^, 
475, 477, 487, 660 ; 11. 628 ibid note., 
Loki— 1.577. ^ 

Lykaion, mount — I. 446 note. 
Madanadanshh:^— I. 886, 3Si9. j 

Madanalekha, daughter of king Pratdppii 
mukn^— I. 213 ; daughter of king 
Virasona— II. 668, 585. 

Madanamala— I. 347, 348, 350, 362, 353, 

Madanamanohukd*-!. 307, 808, 811, 8l4, 
316, 316, 317, 319, 327, 399, 401, 403, 
481 ; 11. 125, 131, 133, 137, 409, 411, 
426, 426, 427, 428, 429, 434, 485, 436, 
437, 438, 440, 441, 447, 466, 472, 473. 
474, 476, 477, 478, 480, 606, 661, 624. 
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Madanamanjarl—IL 571, 672, 682, 687. 
.Madanaprabha — I. 603, 614. 
li!!^xdanapura — I. 497. 

Madanasena, daughter of king Virabhata 
— I. 407, 40®, 414, 452; daughter of 
the merchant Arthadatta — II. 278, 280. 
Madanasiind^ri, daughter of king Deva- 
^akti— I. 540, 641, 542, 546, 548; 
daughter of S'uddhapata — II. 262, 263, 
264, daugliter of the Bhilla king 
Ekakikesarin — IT. 697, 598, 599, 612. 
Madanavega— I. 267, 268, 300, 301, 302, 
303, 304, 308, 315 ; II. 294, 473, 485, 
, 497. • 

Mridhava, a rogue— I. 197, 198, 199, 200, 
201, 202 ; a Brahman of Kosala — I. 
240, a character in the drama entitled, 
Malati and Madliava—IT. 423 note. 
Madhyadesa— I. 286, 451, 507 ; II. 667. 
Madhyantika— I. 677. 

VOIadirfeti— II. 412, 413, 414, 415, 418, 
419, 420, ihicl note, 421. 

Madotkata, name of a lion — II. 35. 
Madra— I. 406. 

Madras, the — IT. 499. 

Madras — I. 150 note. 

Madri, wife of ?andn—I. 166; wife of 
' Tiirtivaloka — II. 499, 601, 602. 
Magadha— I. 102, 107, 109, 112, 113, 
\ 114, 118, 123, 124, 151, 162, 260; II. 

1 64, 139, 140, 245. 


Illahabaha — II. 364. 
dahabala— I. 67. 
dahtihan, Pargana — I. 672. 
dahabhata— ] I. 11. 

dahabuddhi— [. 432, 447, 456 ; IT. 541, 
553, 654, 556, 5.68.^ 

dahadanshtra, a Rakshasa — I. 359 1 a 
£jdyadhara— II. 459, 463. 
dahadevagiri — h 486. 
ahadovi— II. 117. 
ahadhana — 1. 178. 

[Mahakala — I. 69, 74, 242 note^ 335, 458, 

\ 478, 480 ; II. 387, 495, 675, 676. 

Mahalakahmi — I. 623. 

Mahallika-I. 425, 426, 427, 428, 429, 

I 430, 431. 

MahamatioII. 666. 

(Mahamaya, an Asura — I. 426, 436, 448, 
453, 473,#476 ; a Vidyddhara — 1,1. 464, 
465, 517. 

!ahaugha — I. 456. 

Maharajni — I. 623. 

Mahdrtha— I. 448. 

^hasona, original name of Chandama- 

I kasena — I. 69, a king— I. 101, king of 
Ujjayini— I. 459, 460, 462, 463, 465, 
471 ; king of Alaka— II. 368, 370, 371, 
372, 373, 377, 382, 384, 385. 

Mabdtapas— II. 366. 

Mahdvaraha— 1. 498, 499, 600. 


MahAyiina — I. 458, 459. 

Mahay u — I. 457. 

Mahendra— I. 150. 

Mahendraditya, king of S'a^iinkapura — 
II. 871, 374, 375, 376, 385, king of 
UjjayiuI-II. 563, 564, 565, 666. 
Mahendra&akti — II. 211. 
M.ahendravarman, king of Akarshika-— 

I. 12, king of Ujjnyiru - I. 69. 
M.ahisha— 1. 337—11. 255, 263. 

Mahesia Chandra Nyayaratna — II. 235 

7iote, 333 note, 440 7iote. 

Mahesvara — 1. 2, 6. 

Mahidhara, son of Dovadatta— I. 46 ; a 
merchant in Lampa — IT. 127, a Brah- 
man of Niigasthala—II. 493, chaplain 
to Mahendraditya;»-II. 506. 

Mahipala— I. 519, 550, 551, 553, 654, 
556, 557, 568, 609. 

Mahotpata— I. 453, 172. 

M.'iinaka — I. 207 note, 242 note, 625. ' 

Makandika — I. 102. 

Makaradiinshtrd— f. 76, 80. 

Makar.akati— IT. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 
Makaranda— 1. 450 ; a character in the 
Malati and Madhava — II. 123 note, a 
garden in LTjjayini, IT. 571. 
M.akarandika— IT. 23, 24, 25, 26. 
Malabar— I. 150 note. 

M’lladhara — II. 181. 

Malati and Madiiava — IT. 423 note. 
Malalika— IT 341, 315, 310. 

Malava-I. 50, 150, 160, 101,170,197, 
619; 11.14, 15, 16, 75, 79, 105, 119, 
202, 204, 2 ' JO, 211, 212, 251, 354, 

480. 

Malay, Peuinsnla— I. 305 note. ' 
Malaya, mountain — I. 175, 181, 186, 319, 
333, 334, 454, 457, 512; IT. 136, 137, 
161, 309, 312,315,317,320,409,411, 
461, 479, 481. 

Malay adhvaja— II. 540, 641, 643, 644, 
545, 540, 548, 549, 552, 557, 560. 
Malayamalin — IT. 185, 186. 
Malayaprabha — II. 181. 

Malayapura~II. 591. 

Malayasinha, king of Rajag|*iha — II. 491, 
493, king of Malayapura— II. 591, 592. 
Malayavati, daughter of Visvavasu — I. 
175, 181, 186; II. 310,311,312,315, 
316, 317, daughter of Malayasinha — 

II. 587, 588, 689, ibid note, 691, 692, 
693, 614. 

Malini — I. 430. 

MaljavAn, or Malyavat — 1. 6, 6, 31, 32, 
43, 47 ; II. 664, 665. 

Manahsvamin, a Brahman of S'ivapura— 
II. 301, 301 note, 302, 303, 304, 305, 
806, 307, a Brahman of Vakrolaka — 
II. 330. 

Manapaia— I. 393, 394, 395, 396, 
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M^nasa lake-I. 324, 438, 526, 658 j II. 
143, 171, 172, 411 note, 463. 

Manasavoga — I. 314 ; 11. 426, 428, 429, 
436, 437, 438, 439, 440, 441, 443, 445, 
446, 447, 449, 452, 455, 456, 475, 505. 

Mannsinha—II. 622. 

Mandakini-II. 183, 276, 447, 463, 479, 
480. 

Mandapakshetra — I, 357. 

Mandara, mountam—I. 2, 61, 151, 277 
7iote, 414 ; II. 229, 472, 508, 568 note. 

Mandara, name of a Vidyadhara— II. 
459, 460, 463. 

Manddradeva--II. 369, 371, 372, 373, 
377 378 385 

Mandaradeva- II. 444, 456, 459, 463, 
467, 468, 469, 470, 47l, 475. 

Mandaradevi— II. 468, 471, 476. 

Mandaramnla — T. 430. 

Majidaravati, daughter of Agnisvamin— - 

' II. 242, 213, 244, dangliter of king 
Mandtiradova — II. 368, 369, 370, 371, 
372, 373, 374, 377, 378, 379, 380, 382, 
383, 384, 385. 

Mandaviaarpini, name of a louse — 11. 34, 
35. 

Mandliatar, king — II. 470 note, 

Mandodari — T. 421. 

Mangala — I. 523. 

Mangalaghata, name of an elephant — I. 
491. 

Mangalavati — I. 423. 

Mjfinibhadra — I. 91 j II. 671, 672. 

Manidatta — II. 218. 

Manipushpe^rara — II. 508, 509, 510, 613. 

Mamvarman — II. 342, 343, 346, 347. 

MaJplika— I. 97. 

Manjumati — II. 156. 

Mankanaka — L 286,* 290. 

Manoharika — II, 529, 630, 633, 635, 636, 
637. 

Manoraina — II. 216, 217, 218. 

Manorathaprabha — II. 22, 23, 24, 25, 26. 

Manor athasiddhi — II. 157, 163, 166, 167. 

Manovati, daughter of Chitrdngada — I. 
179, 180, 181, daughter of Prahlada— 
I. 429, 451, 452. 

Manthara, or Mantharaka, name of a 
tortoise — II. 49, 61, 52. 

Mantharaka, a painter — II. 186. 

Mantragnpta— II. 139, 141. 

Mantrasvamin — I. 44. 

Mara — IL 185 note, 248, 278, 321, 411, 416, 

Mararama — I. 447. 

Mardana — I. 456, 473. 

Margaret — I. 276. 

Mdrioha---II. 390. 

Marichi — II, 20, 26. 

Mars™!. 455, 

' Marubhhti— I. 189, 191, 308, 346, 354, 
366, 369, 370, sh, 376, 379, 880, 44)2, 


492, 493, 496, 616, 537, 649, 569 ; II. 4, 
10, 16, 17, 427, 429, 433, 462, 454, 457. • 

Marudvega— I. 448, 453. # 

Mdtali— 1. 62, 63, 64, 270, 433, 627, 628 ; 
11. 21. 

Matanga-1. 185 ; II. 373, 374, 377, 379, 
382. 

Matanga— II. 129, 130. 

Matangadeva — II. 485, 496, 497. 

Matangapura-— II. 455. 

Matangani— IT. 458. 

Mathura — IT 323 note. 

Mathura- -I. 61, 64, 76, 78, 79,81,82, 
105, 306, 331, 3S9, 340, 572, 677 ; IT. ^ 
27. 

Miltridatta — I. 295, 299. 

Matfipalita — I, 41<7. 

Maya— 1. 13, 252, 257, 260, 268, 269, 274, 
278, 283, 309, 310, 407, 414, 415, 416, 
417,418,420,421,423, 425, 428, 429, 
430, 431, 432, 433, 431, 435, 436, 438,- 
439, 440, 441, 442, 443, 446, 447, 448, 
453, 459, 474, 476, 477, 481 ; II. 
m. s 

Maya — II. 152 note. 

Mayadhara — T. 116. 

Mayapur — Tl. 590. 

Mayapuri — II. 619. 

Mayavati, name of a female Vidyddliara 
— 1. 84, naaie of a Science ; II. 381 j 
daughter of king Malayasinha — II. 491. 

Mayavatn—IL 154, 155, 169, 170, 191. 
888, 389, 391, 392, 893, 397, 400, 401' 
403, 404, 405, 407, 409. 

Med Iia vara — I. 455. 

Medhavati — 11 . 284, 285. 

Moghabala— II. 138, 365, 366, 389, 392. 

Meghainalin — II, 158, 160, 166, 167. 

Meghavana — II. 523, 554, 556. « 

Moghavarna, king of the crows — iL 64 
74 ; 75. 

Mekhala-JI. 412. 

Mena — I. 207 note. 

Menaka-I. 97, -239, 250, 261, 286, 287 
304 ; II. 336. c 

Mercury — I. 455. 

Meru, mount — I. 156, 250, 386, 890, 400 
429,494} 11.211, 267, 27C, 308,470 
653, 554. 

Merudhvaja— II. p39, 540, 644, 642, 643 
644, 545, 545, 546, 547, 548, 649, 550 
651, 552, 653, 554, 657, 559, 560. 

Mhye, river— II. 221 note. 

Milton — I. 121 note, 456 note, 664 note 
IL 20 note, 221 note, 270 note. ^ 

Mirzdpur — I. 6 note. 

Mitravasn— I. 175, 181, 184, 186 } 11 
309, 810, 311, 312, 313, 3l7. 

Mochanikd— I. 63. 

Mohana — I. 449. 

Mokshadd^I, 846, 
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naine of a sword— I. 68, 60, 

. 61, 6?, 65. 

lil^pgankadatta — II. 138, 139, 141, 146, 
147, 148, 149, 151, 163, 154, 165, 156, 
167, 169, 170^ 191, 192, 214, 215, 230, 
231, 232, 304, 360, 361, 362, 363, 364, 
865, 366, £(^6, 387, 388, 389, 390, 391, 
392, 393, 394, 395, 396, 397, 398, 399, 
400, 401, 402, 403, 405, 406, 407, 408, 
409, ibid note. 

Mrigankalekha — TI. 113, 114, 116. 
Mfigankasena — II. 289. 

Mfigdnkavati, daughter of king Bimbaki 
^ —I. 60, 62, 64, 65, 66 ; wife of king 

Dharmadhvaja — IT. 281, 282 ; a Vidya- 
dharl— II. 289, 290, 292 ; d.aughter of 
Mrigankadatta— II. 304, 305, 306. 
Mrigdvati— I, 63, 54, 55, 56, 63, 66, 67, 
269, 270, 

^ Mukharaka-IT. 195, 201, 202, 203, 204, 
.,205, 206, 209, 2 [2. 

Muktdlata— IT. 19, 26. 

Muktaphala — I. 548. 

Muktaphaladhvaja — II. 640, 541, 542, 
643, 541, 545, 646,647,552,553, 554, 
555, 556, 657, 558, 560, 

Mnktapufa — I. 388, 389, 

Mnktipura, island of — I, 489, 490, 491. 
Mnktasena— I. 388, 389. 

Jduktavali — II. 519, 521. ||( 
Mnktaphfilaketn — II. 506, 513, 614, 521, 
j 623, 524, 525, 526, 537, 528, 529, 533, 
I 634, 535, 536, 537, 638, 540, 543, 555, 
1 659, 500, 501. 

Mdladeya — IT. 302, 306, 307 note^ 366, 

I 618, 620, 622. 

Munjakeia— II. 146. 

/Mura — I. 432. 


iM^iaka — I. 161. 

■^^yiurala— 1. IbOmte. 

^■^uravara — I. 336. 

/Mnshtika — I. 447, 449. 

Nadagiri, name of an elephant — I. 69, 
\ 72, 82. 

'Nadakuvarft— I. 258, 278, 300 ; II. 193, 
194,085. 

Ndgal— I. 672. 

Wagapnra^iyll. 678, 679. 
i|iSVgarjaua— I. 376, 377, 378; II. 241 
I I note. ^9 • 

I Niagaras vamin — II. 687. 
iKdga^arman — I. 322, 323. 

^dgasona — II. 627. 

Jlagasri — I. 239. 

. Nagasthala— I. 64, 672 ; II. 493. 
Nlga^ura— 11. 180. 

NdgasTdmin — II. 449. 

Kagavana — I. 311. 

Nahnsha-I. 279, 415 ; II. 321, 390. 


Nala-I. 559, 660, 561, 662, 563, 664, 
665, 666, 667, 668-11. 606. 


Namnohi — I. 444, 446, 446, 474, 477. 

Konda I. 5, 8, 10, ibid note, 20, 21, 22, 

29 30. 

Nandana— I. 36, 37, 62, 115, 116, 239, 
249, 310, 512, 520 ; II. 179, 363, 484, 
529, 5.S3, 578. 

Nandideva — I. 48, 49. 

Nandayanti — II. 297. 

Nandigrama— II. 402. 

Nandikshetra — I. 856, 485. 

Nandin— I. 4, 416, 478, 480; II. 447, 
448, 472. 

Nurada— I. 107, 108, 111, 116, 166, 167, 
172, 180, 193, 315, 415, 416, 422, 453, 
526, 527, 660; 11. 429,467,470,498, 
645,578. 

Naran Dakini — II. Sll. 

Narangama — I. 466. 

Narasinha, king oP Pratishthana— I. 347, 
348, 352, 353, 354 ; king of Nagapnrg,, 
—II. 578. 

Naravdhanadatta — I. 48, 49, 190, 191, 
193, 233, 235, 270, 279, 295, 304, 305, 
306, 308, 309, 310, 311, 312, 314, 315, 
316, 817, 319, 320, 324, 325, 326, 327, 
328, 334, 346, 854, 355, 367, 369, 371, 
375, 376, 379, 380, 381, 389, 390, 391, 
393, 396, 399, 400, 40. ^402, 403, 405, 
406, 481, 483, 484, 485, aSS, 489, 492, 
493, 494, ibid note, 496, 498, 615, 518, 
619, 524, 525, .526, 527, 528, 529, 531, 
536, 537, 549, 569; II. 1, 4, 10, 13, 
17, 18, 26, 27, 43, 44, 47, 58, 64, 79, 
83, 87, 90, 101, 115, 124, 125, 126, 
130, 131, 137, 409, 411, 419, 423, 425, 
420, 427, 428, 429, 430, 431, 432, 433, 
-434, 435, 436, 437, 438, 439, 440, 441, 
442, 413, 4^14, 445, 446, 447, US, 452, 
453, 454, 455, 456, 457, 458, 459, 460, 
401, 462, 463, 464, 4G5, 466, 467, 4(38 
469, 470 note, 471, 472 ibid note, 4)'o, , 
474, 475, 476, 477, 478, 479, 480, 481 
482, 483, 484, 485, 496, 497, 498, f 
605, 561, 563, 624. { 

Narayana-I. 3, 78, 79, 292, 455,'. 

II. 642. \ 

Ndrdyani— I. 593, 652, 553. i 

Narendrasarman — I. 447. 

Narikela- I. 625, 627, 551. 

Narmada — 1. 36, 40; II, 388, 391, 601, 
602, 603, 039. 

Nepal— II. 84 note, 301, 307 note, 632, 
633. 

Nidhidatta— II. 285, 286, 287. 

Nighanta — II. 683. 

Niketa— I. 454, 

Nilakantha- II. 220. 

Nilmani Mukhopadhydya, Professor — I. 

675 ; II. 628. 

Nirdsaka — I. 447, 457, 

Nirbhaya— I. 491. 
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Nirgh^ta — I. 447, 460. 

ffimuka 11. 586. 

Nirriti— I. 478, 475 } II. 528 note. 

Nirvasabbuja — I. 357, 858, 3C5. 

Ni^ohayadatta-l. 334, 335, 836, 337, 
338, 339, 841, 343, 314, 345, 346. 

Nishada— II. 291, 368, 415. 

Nishtburaka— I. 57, 59, 60, 

Nisnmbha — I. 483. 

Nityodita — I. 167, 189. 

Niyama — I. 456. 

Niyantraka— I. 455. 

Northern Circars — I. 150 note. 

Nottingliunishire— I. 469. 

Nfisinha— II. 1 note. 

Nyagrodha— I. 5, 87, 121. 

Omkarapitha — II. 62 1, 615. 

Orissa— I. 150 7iote. 

Oudh— I. 281 noto^ 507 note. 

fadma — I. 152. 

Padmadar^fina — I. 373. 375. 

Paciraagarbha -II. 202. 

Padiiiakabala, name of an elephant — I. 

600 . 

Padmakuta — II. 22. 

Padmaiiabha — II. 295, 342, 

Padmaprabha — II. 459. 

Padmarati, wife of king Mahavaraha — I. 
498, 502 j wife of king Viradcva— II. 
275, 276. 

Padniasekhara — IT. 61 5, 518, 519, 520, 
521, 523, 625, 528, 533, 5G0. 

Padinaseua, son of tlib Vidyadhara king 
Miiktasena — I. 388, 389; son of king 
Sridar>ana — II. 212. 

Pa^uavati, daughter of Pradyota and 
wife of Narilvahanadatta — 1. 102, 107, 
109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 114, 115, 118, 
123, 124, 125, 148, 151, 164, 105, 235, 
279, 280, 292, 295, 301, 309, 4-01, 528 ; 
II. 64, 429, 443, 475, 476, 483, duugliter 
of Sangramavardhana — 11. 235, 236, 
237, 238, 239, 240, 241, name of 
Ujjayini — II. 275 ; wife of Mnktapha- 
laketu — II. 606, ibid nole^ 513, 620, 
621, 523, 524, 525, 526, 528, 529, 530, 
581, 532, 533, 534, 535, 536, 537, 538, 
639, 554, 555, 556, 557, 558, 559, 560, 
661 ibid note. 

Padmave^a, or PadmavegatinBrockhans’s 
text)— II. 104, 105. 

Padmishtha-II. 202, 203, 204, 205, 206, 
207, 210, 212, 213. 

Paithana — I. 32 note. 

Pala, city of — II. 318 note. 

Palaka— I. 71, 83 ; II. 482, 484, 485, 486, 
488, 490, 491, 495, 496, 497. 

Palibothra — I. 10 note. 

Palladins— I. $26 notCy 578. 

Falla vika — I. 404. 

Parapa, lake— II. 441, 442, 


Panchaka, hill of— I. 466. 

Panohala — II, 180. 

Panohamula — 1. 606. ♦ 

PancJiaphuttika — 1. 499, 600, 601, 607 ; 

II. 276. ■ * 

Panchasiklm — I. 46, 46. 

Pauchatirthi — I. 292. • 

Panchavati — II. 390, 

Pandavas — II. 04 note, 387 note. 

Paian— 1. 166, 243 ; II. 337, 339. 

Pdndns, the — I. 208. 

Panini — 1. 10 note, 17, 21, 41, 

Panjab — II. 109 note. 

Papabhanjana— 1. <^33, 

Paparipn — II. 547. 

Papasodhaiia — 1. 303. 

Parakraina 456, 473. 

Parapnslita — 1. 407, 410, 411. 
Paravataksha— II. 150, 192, 302, 306. 
Parijata, tree— II. 286. 

Parlkshit— 1. 51, 209. 

Parityagasena — 1. 381, 382, 383, 384, 
388. 

Paropakarin— 1. 194, 195, 203, 223. 

Parvata — 1. 430. 

Parvati— I. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 12 note, 21, 155, 
150, 167 note, 174 note, 277, 7hid note, 
324 302, 390 note, 400, 418, 478, 

602 ; II. 113, 114, 201 note, 209, 309 
note, 429, A, 508, 509, 510, 513, 523, 
620, 535, 537, 538, 541, 563, 501. 
Pa.npaii-I. 306; II. 616, 540, 542, 
543. 

Patala — I. 150, 183, 185, ibid note, 407. 
410, 418, 416, 474, 476 ; II. 197, 198, 
199 note, 20l, 226. 208, 289, 298, 312, 
813, 303, ibid note, 484, 487, 539, 640, 
54i, 542, 544, 545, 516, 517, 548, 549- 
ibid note, 550, 551, 652, 554, 557(4^05 ^ 
697. ' , 

Pntalavasati— J. 470. 

Patali— I. 12, 15, 16, 571. \ ! 

Pataliputra — I. 8, 10, 11, 10, 17, 23, 44, ' 
57, 118, 146, 147, 168, 203 note, 200/ 
322, 323, 347, 349, 350, 354, 352, 354 ; 
II. 2, 62, 115, 110, 178, 217, :?45, 348, 
ibid note, 435, 449, 601, 603, 608, 009, 
016,018,622,024. 

Pathya — H. 213. 

Patralekha — II. 590. 

Paundra — II. 285, 471. 

Panndravardhana— I. 137, I'll, 1M-, 

196, 575. ^ 

Paurarnohideva — II. 448. 

Panrava — I. 4-07, 413. 

Pavana — II. 528 note. 

Pavanajava, name of an elephant — II. 
580. 

Pavitradhara — II. 192, 193, 194, 

Pelous— 1. 404 note. 

Persia — I. 494 note. 
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Peytan— I. 32. 

•Phaedra — 1. 464 note. 

P^^ilabhuti-^I. 152, 153, 154, 162, 163, 349 
note, 116 note. 

Phalgnna — I. 436. 

Pingaksha — 11. 5l7. 

Pingala — I. 4o0, 417. 

Pingalagdndhara — II. 434, 444, 445, 446, 
449, 456, 463. 

Pingalaka, name of a lion — II. 28, 29, 30, 
33, 35, 36, 39, 

Pingalika — I. 170, l7l, 172, 191, 309. 
Pingesvara— IL 508, 510, 532, 513. 
■jPisangajata — II. 137, l38, 409. 
Pitrisarman — I. 447, 450. 

Pivara — I. 430. 

Plautns — I. 494 note. 

Pluto— I. 411. 

Polexandre — I. 490 note. 

Pompoy — I. 4S8 note. 

V?^^<lka— II. 125, 126. 

Prubala— I. 432, 445, 446, 474, 477. 


^rabhakara — II. 21. 

hbhasa~I. 406, 409, 411, 427, 428, 
/431, 432, 433, 439, 442, 443, 414, 416, 

i ^448, 452, 453, 454, 455, 456, 457, 472, 
473, 474, 476, 479, 481. 
rabhaviiti — II. 434, 435, 436, 437, 438, 
441, 442, 443, ^144, 456, 476. 
racbanda — I. 447, 450. # 
rachanda^akti-II. 138, 147, 154, 215, 

^ 230, 231, 362, 389, 392, 

bradiptaksba — II. 213. 

rradivin, name of a crow — II. 64, 636. 

i^radyota — I. 102, 279. 

f’radyuinna, a form of Kama — II. 197, 

I 351 ; king of S'obhavati — II. 361. 
Prahaata — 1. 406, 407, 408, 409, 410, 411, 
41 2 413, 414, 423, 424, 427, 428, 432, 
440, 441, 442, 453, ‘156, 472, 471.. 

IPrablada— I, 416, 422, 423, 425, 426, 
427, 428, 429, 430, 431, 435, 449, 476. 
Prahj-iahtaroman — I. 448, 453. 
trajapati — I. 3, 6 note, 303 note, 431, 
f 433 ; II. 520, 527, 683. 

[’rajivin^ll. 636. , 

Prain&dliya, minister of Suryaprabha— 
•I. 412, ^^6, 427, 432, 448, 457, 472, 
473, 475 ; minister of Kamalakara — II. 
166. o 
Prajndkosa — II. 394, 395. 
rrajnapti, name of a science — I. 267, 

, '485; II. 482. 

Prajnaptikausika — I. 219. 

Pr^Indsagara— II. 301, 304. 
pkampana— I. 425, 436, 447, 448, 450, 
5^53, 473, 476. 

karakarna, name of an owl — II. 71. 
Tamba— I. 447, 449. 

Wbabaha — I. 519, 624, 626, 528. 
%babhnja — I. 497, 408. 

i 84 


Pramadvara — T. 261. 

Pramanasiddhi — I. 525. 

Praraardana — I. 456. 

Pramatlia — I. 5, ibid note. 

Pramatha — I. 447, 450. 

Pramathana — I. 436, 448, 453, 475. 
Pranadhara— I. 391, 392, 400, 401, 403, 
403. 

Prapanebabnddhi — I. 349. 

Prasanga— 1.*537, 538, 

Praaaata— I, 450, 

Prasenajit, king of S'ravasii— 1, 268, 276, 
278, 2i)8, 300 ; II. 432 ; king of Vitan- 
kapnra — 11. 272 ; king of ISupratish- 
thita — I. 490, 491. 

Pratapaebandra— I. 536. 

Prata paditya— II. 1 loi 
Pratapamnkuta — I. 211, 218, 219; II. 
234, 

Pratapasena — I. 536 ; II. 123, 121. ^ 

Pratbamasangaraa— I. 383, * 

Pratislitbana-— 1 32, ibid note, 36, 44, 48, 
317, ' 351 , 352, 370, 489, 490, 492 ; II. 
10, 213, 232, 360. 

Pratyntpannamati— II, 37, 38. 

Pravabana — I. 448, 453, 467. ^ 

Praviravara — I. 44*7. 

Prayaga — T. 161, 286 note, 613, 614, ibid 
note; II. 195,228, 332. 

Preller— I. 503 note} II. 683, 629,631, 
633, 635, 637. 

Priahadvara— I, 98. 

Prithivi — IT. 528 note. 

Pj-ithividovi— II, 434, 438. 

Prithn— I. 256. 

Pfithvirupa — 1. 4^i9, 490, 491, 492. 
Priti~I. 126, 173; II. 356. * 

Priyadaraana — T. 538, 

Priyadattd — I. 505, 506. 

Priyaiikara, follower of Suryapral)ha- I. 
447, 472, 473 ; minister of Somapra- 
bba,~II. 21, 25, 

Pseudo-Calliathenes — I. 494 notop 526 
note, 572, 573, 577, 577, 578 ; II. 633. 
Pubna— I. 575. 

Puerto llico — I. 499 note. 

Pnlastya — II. 20, 25. 

Pulindaka, ally of Udayana — I. 74, 83, 
84, 94. 95, 148 ; friend of Vasudatta 
—1. 176. 

Punyasona — I. 106 ; II. 268. 

Pura — I. 406 ; II. 1. 

Puru — I. 98 note. 

Pururavas — I. 115, 116, 117 ; II. 306. 
Pushan — I. 456, ibid note. 

Pusbkalavati— I. 335 note. 

Puahkara, name of a bathing-place ~-I. 
418, brother of king Kala — I. 662, 663, 
668 . 

Pnshkaraksha— II. 141, 142, 143, 146, 
146. 
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Pnshkaravati— I. 253, 335, 336, 338, 342, 
343 ; II. 434. 

Pushpadanta — I. 4, 6, 6, 7, 32, 43, 44, 46, 
49, 51 ; II. 236 note, 625. 

Piishpakaranda — II. 398. 

Pntraka-I. 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 671. 

Putrapura--!. 489, 491, 492. 

Radha, name of a city — 11. 216, 227, 228, 
229. 

Raghabhanjana — I. 345. • 

Raghu — II. 442. 

Rahu— 1. 133, 151 ; II. 390, 455. 

Rajadatta— I. 330, 331, 332, 333, 334. 

Rajagriba — I. 11 ; II. 491. 

Rajahaiisa — I. 38. 

Rajatadanshtra— II. 105. 

Rujataku^a — II. 11^6. 

Rajavandin — I. 517. 

Rajavati—I. 333, 334. 

Rajendralala Mitra, Dr. — I. 445 note; 

• II. 84 note, 165 note, 307 note, 506 note, 
627. 

Eajyadhara-— I. 391, 393, 396, 399, 401, 
402, 403. 

Rakehitika— II. 492. 

Raktaksba, an owl — II. 71, 72, 73, 74, 
a follower of king Mandaradeva— II. 
469. 

Ralston — I. 58 note, 70 note, 138 note, 
185 note, 212 note, 224 note, 237 note, 
254 note, 338 note, 358 note, 360 note, 
364 note, 376 note, 385 note, 499 note, 
515 note, 655 7iote, 571 ; II. 2 note, 13 
note, 64 7iote, 109 7iote, 168 note, 172 
note, 173 note, 208 note, 236 note, 243 
note, 267 7iote, 451 note, 452 note, 460 
•hote, 470 note, 498 7iote, 689 note, 622 
note, 629, 631, 632, 637. 

Rilba, son of Dasaratha— I. 78, 105, 110, 
123, 140, 145, 151, 266, 456, 486, 
note, 487, 488 ; II. 175, 229, 251, 259, 
286, 297, 390, 402, 409, 441, 442, 566, 
584 j son of Taravaloka— II. 499, 601, 
684. 

* Rama — II. 164. 

Rfimbha — I. 408, 409, 410, 

Rambhd— 1. 115, 116, 250, 251, 252,286, 
296 ; IL 385, 416, 528, 545, 547, 577,|578. 

Ramabhadra— I. 316, 486 ; II. 428, 506. 

Ram« 639. 

ote. 

142, 146. 

\n. 627, 643, 644, 


ffS, 178, 260, 
110, 316, 316 ; 
856, 869, 398, 
187 ; . 


Ratriaobandr^mati — II. 175. 

Ratnadatta, son of a merobant of Tak- 
sba^ila— I. 236 ; merchant of Kansambi 
II. 12 ; merchant of Ayodbya— ll. 
297, 299, 300 j father of Rupavati — II. 
602. 

RatnMbipati— I. 328, 329, 330j 332, 
333, 334. 

Ratiiakara— II. name of a city, 21, 121, 
605 ; name of a horse — II. 593. 
Ratnakuta— I. 220, 328, 329, 331, 332, • 
333. 

Ratiianadi — II . 605. 

Ratnaprabha— I. 435, 479. 

Ratiiaprabha, a Vidyadbari, wife of 
Narayahanadatta— I. 320, 325, 326, 
327, 328, 334, 346, 354, 367, 369, 371, 
376, 379, 380, 381, 389, 399, 401, 402, 
403 ; II. 125, 137, 443, 444, 476, 624 ; 
daughter of Vasuki — I, 644 j wifo of 
Kanakaksha — IL 113. 

Ratiiapnra— 1. 197 ; II. 604, 606, bu», 
610. 

Ratnarekba— II, 122. 

Ratndyali— II. 247. ' 

Ratnavarman— IL 4, 5, 7. 

Ratnavarsba — 1. 230. 

Ratnavati — IL 297, 299, 300. 

Ravana-L 106, 486 ; IL 259, 428, 44i 
470, 584. I 

Ravi — IL 109 note, 

Regio Oalingarum— I. 150 note. 

Reva — 1. 150. 

Revati— I. 623. 

Ripuraksbasa—II. 586. 

Risbabba, name of a mountain — I. 22cj 
268, 479, 480 ; II. 470, 471, 472, 473, 
475, 478, 479, 624 ; name of a Vidya\ 
dbara~IL4G4, 465,498. 

Risbabhaka— IL 472. ’* 

Rishyamiika—IL 440, 441, 442. 

Ritter — L 503 note. 

Rituparna— 1. 665, 666, 667, 568. 
Robilcund— II, 171 note. ‘ 

Robini— I. 320 ; IL 369. 

Roladeva — I. 639, 540. o 

Rome—I. 494 note. 

Roshavaroha— I. 463. o 
Ruchidova— IL 476. 

Ruchiradeva— IL 125, 126, 131, 470. 

Rudra, name of S'iva— L 415, 416, 452J 
480 i II. 615, 522, 642 ; name of a mer{ 
chant— I. 629. ' 

Rudralarman — 1. 96. 

Rudrasoma— IL 96, 97, 98. 

Rnkmi^ji— 1. 642 ; IL 133, 418, 443. * 
Ruraa^ivat— I. 63, 67, 73, 74, 84, 94, 9i 
96, 101, 102, 104, 106, 106, 107, ICj 
114, 115, 149, 164, 166, 189, 191, 808 
II. 426, 427, 482. 

Rdpadhara— I. 489, 490, 491, 492. 



Rati— t. 489, 490, 491, 492^ 
laeiaar— I. 388, 389. 
tiddhi— I. 625, 627. 
likhd— I. 369, 360, 361, 862, 363, 
'1 366, 36C,'>367. 

Irati, a hetoDra— II. 145 ; datighter 
jafcnadatta — ILi 602, 603, 608, 609, 

y lu— I. 76, 77, 79, 80, 81, 82. 

/ ' ^ hermit’s son — 1. 97, 98, 251 } a 
\ = ’ Va— 1. 226, ibid note, 523, 573 ; II. 

* ' i |b66. 

122, 238, 279; II. 474, 518, 
'S22, 527, 6G4. ® 

\aradatta-II. 430, 431, 444, 446, 449^ 
W, 463. 

Vapiira — I. 510, 511. 

Vavarman — I. 511, 612, 513, 614. 
/ravira — I. 510, 511. 

Uka— 1. 162. 

Isranika — I. 52, 63, 65, 66, 66, 67, 


269, 270. 

ahasrayn — I. 447- 
ahasrayudha — I. 408. 

'ailapura — I. 385, 386, 387. 
aintes—I. 9. 

'akala—I. 406, 408, 409, 410, 411, 413, 


'akat4la— I. 21, 22, 23, 24, 26, 27, 28, 
29, 30, 671. 

'4kha— 1. 157, 480. 

'akhila — I. 450. 

'aktideva — I. 68 note, 195, 196, 205, 206, 
207, ibid note, 208, 219, 220, 221, 222, 
223, 224, 225, 226, 227, 228, ibid note, 
231, 232 ; II. 200 note. 
aktiktiiaara— II. 686. 
i'^ktimati, wife of Dvipikarni—I. 36 ; 
^ife of Samndradatta—l. 91,92; II. 
1 » 2 §. ^ 

/ictirakshita— II. 147, 149, 388, 889, 
;93, 401, 404, 407. 

Iktivega, name of S'akti6eva when he 
locame a Tidyddhara — I. 145 note, 
S 3 , 194;* 233. 

Viy^^as-II. 26, 44, 64, 79, 83, 90, 99, 
i" \b, 124, 125, 476. 
r SntalS>-I. 260, 270, 286, 301, 804, 
I'a-Monni— II. 822 note. 
i^^hana — I. 32 not^ 

Idh^Jsthala— II. 618, 519. 

602, 604, 613, 5U. 
r jarabala—I. 532, 536. 

■ ^ wrabha^a — II. 216j 217, 218, 228, 

,-1.636. 

' a-II. 686. 

yi. 636. 

/a—I. 531. 
pan — I. 612. 

A. 432. 


S'ambhu— t. 43, 44, 324. 

Sammardana— I. 456. 

Samp^ti — II. 442. 

Samudradatta, merchant of T&mralipt4, 
or Tamralipti — I. 91 ; II. 248 ; mor- 
chant of Vitankapnra — I. 207, 225 ; a 
merchant of Benares — I. 210 ; mer- 
chant of Anangapara — II. 278, 279, 
280. 

Samiidrakallola, name of an elephant — 
II. 586. 

Samndrasena — I. 262, 263, 264. 

SamndraSura — r. 629, 630, 531. 

Samtidravarman — I. 512, 513. 

Samyata — JI. 528. 

Samyataka— II. 533, 634, 636, 641, 563, 
554, 555, 650, 6581.3 

S'andilya — I. 52. 

Saridhana — I. 395. 

Sandhyavasa— 11. 450. 

Sandivin, name of an owl — II. 64. ’ 

Sandi'akottos — I. 10 note. 

Sangama— I. 472. 

Sangamadatta— I. 558. 

Sangamasvamin— I. 541. 

Sangataka— I. 56, 66. 

Sangramadatta — I. 351. 

Sangramarvarsha— I. 531 . 

Sangramasiddhi, name of an elephant- - 
II. 686. 

Sangramasinha — II. 644, 547. 

Sangramavardhana— If. 235 note, 236. 

Sanjiraka— II. 27, 23, 31, 33, 36, 36, 39, 
43. 

S'ankaclmda— I. 183, 184, 185; II. 313, 
314, 315, 316, 317, 318. 

Sdnkaradatta — I. 170. * 

S'ankara Svamiii, a Brahman of Patali* 
pntra— I. 8 ; a Brihman of Ujjayinl 
—I. 197, 198. 

Sankata — II. 37, 112 note. 

S'ankhahrada or S'ankha lake — II. 416, 
420, 421. 

S'ankhadatta— IT. 218, 219, 220, ^221, 
224, 225, 227, 228, 229, 230. 

Saukhapdla — II. 314, 415. 

S'ankhapura— II. 415. 

Sankrama — I. 456, 473. 

Sankrityanam — I. 97. 

S'antikara— I. 170, 171, 172, 191. 

S'dntisoma— I. 172, 191, 309 ; It. 428, 
473. 

SWaraaiddhi-II. 690, 591, 692. 

S'arahhdnana — I. 458. 

Sarasvati, the goddess — I. 11, 17, 23, 24, 
29, 39, 41, 75, l7l, 493, 523, 637, 549 ; 
11.116, 196, 411, 431; the river— I. 
614 note. 

Sarat Chandra Dds, Babn — II. 635. 

S'aravega, RnpaSikha’s horse— 1. 363; 
a horse of Vikramaditya’a — II. 680. 
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^ driltd--ll. 197. 
fi'ariprastara— II. 223, 

S'annishtfir—I. 289. 

Barthadhara— I. 651, 654, 

SarTadamana — I. 412, 432, 448, 473 j II. 
498. 

Sarvasthanagavata — 11. 118. 
S'arvararman— I. 35, 38, 39, 40, 41, ibid 
note, 42. 

S'astmkapura-IL 371, 372, 374, 376, 385. 
B'a^ankavati— II. 138, 139, 146, 148, 149, 
153, 154, 169, 191, 214, 215, 231, 362, 
364, 365, 366, 386, 387, 392, 396, 397, 
398, 399, 400, 401, 403, 404, 405, 406, 
407, 408, 409. 

B'aaikala— II. 202. 

S'a^iklmnda — I. 222^ 

B'asik ban dapad a— I . z33. 

B'asilekha— II. 11, 12. 

B'a^in, friend of Dhanadera— II. 97, 98, 
c friend of Muladeva— II. 302, ibid note, 
306, 307, 618, 619, 620, 621. 
B'a^iprabhi, daughter of S'aaikhanda— 1. 
222, 232 j wife of Vamadatta — li 135 ; 
daughter of king Yasahketu — II. 301, 
802, 303, 304, 306 j wife of king Maha- 
Bona — J I. 368, 370. 

S'asirckha — I. 222, 232. 

S'asitcjas — II. 113. 

S'astraganja — II. 19. 

Sata— I. 37. 

S'atanika, ancestor of Udayana— I. 51, 
52, 53, 128, 269 ; follower of S'orya- 
prabba— I 447, 457. 

S'atapatba, Brahmana— I. 445 note, 678. 
Satavahana— I. 32, 35, 36, 37, 39, 40, 42, 
48,49, 61. 
fl'atayus— I. 378. 

S'atrubbata — I. 447, 457. 

S'atrnghna, name of a villager — I. 312 j 
brother of Rama — I. 486. 
B^airnmardaua, name of an elephant — 1. 
491. 

B'atrunjaya — I. 323. 

Sattvasila, servant of king Chandasinba 
L 68 note } H. 265, 266, 267, 268, 269, 
270, 271 ; servant of king Brabmana- 
’ vara — 1. 321, 322, 

Sattvavara — I. 519, 521, ibid note, 522, 
623 ; II 251, 253, ibid note, 254, 257. 
Saturn — I. 455. 

Satyabb^ma — 11. 443, 

Satyadhara— II. 215, 216. 

Satyamanjari — II. 102 note. 

Satyavrata, king of the Nisb^ns — T. 
206, 207, 208, 220, 221 j a Brahman of 
Malava—ll. 205. 

Sandamini, daughter of the Gandharva 
Haha— I. 430 ; daughter of the Yakaha 
Prithudara— II. 193, 194, 201. 
Sanrashtra — I. 451 ; II. 667. 


Sauvidalla—I. 687. 

S^vitri-II. 336, 426, 444. 
Saumyadarsana — H. 564. 
Schmorzensreich-^I. 487 no 
Scotland — 1. 305 note, m 
S'ekharajyoti— II, 184. , 

S'eaha— I. 59 note, 140, 526 ; ILPi 
519. P* 

S'evaraka — I. 447. 

Shah-deri— I. 281. / 

Sheo Narain Trivedi Baba— 
note. l 

S'ibi— II. 498 note. 121, 

Sibyl — I. 49 note. / 

Siddhakshetra — 11. 445 note. 
Siddhdrtha-L 406,410, 411, 412, < 
414, 417, 432, 448, 472. 

Siddhi-L 477. . 

Siddhikan — 1. 87, 88, ^ 

Siddhikiir-I. 274 note, 276 j 11. 232 
242 note, 250 note. >> 

Siddliisvara— IT, 609 note, 613, 520, 53o, 
554, 556, 557, 561. 

Siddhodaka— II. 553, 554, 560. 
Sigalajataka— II. 490 note. 

S'ikliara^II. 127, 129. 

Siladhara— II. 215, 216. 

S'llahara— II. 13. 

S'ilavaii— I. 330, 331, 332, 333, 334. 
S'ilimukha — II. 66, 67. 

Sinioorgli— I. 54 note. 

Bimrock — I, 394 note, 487 note, 571 
672, 574, 575, 677 ; IT. 28 note, 68 noU 
84 note, 90 7wte, 95 note, 147 note, 17i 
note, 2^ 7iote, 331 note. 

Sindh-I. 151 ; II. 586. 

Sinha-II. 432. 

Sinhahala— follower of S'rutadarman, 1 
457, 458 ; king in the Doccan — U, 3,^ 
17. 

Sinhahhata — I. 447, 457. 
Sinhadanshtra— I. 436, 473, 475, 

551. 

Sinhagnpta — I. 40. 

Sinhaksha-IL 116, 118. 

Rinhala— 1. 552 ; II. 668, 670, 582, 

685, 586, 587. 

Sinhaladvipa — II. 186. 

Sinhanada — I. 448, 453. 
Sinhaparakrama— follower ( 
clmn^a I, 188 ; of Chanda-' 
n, 356, 366, 357 ; follower of 
ditya— 11. 586, 

Sinhasri— 1. 188. 

Sinhavarman, brother of Padmdva^ 

148 ; II. 64 ; brother of Madanjr 
-II. 587. ^ i 

Sinhavikrama, Yidyadhara king — \ 

24, 25 ; robber-II. 186, 187, 188 
Sipra— I. 197, 198, 200, 336, i 

SirinoleinaioB— I, 32, ^ 


5, sj 


’ of Yikr) 
::handj?' 
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SiU~L 105, no, 260, 266, 315, 486, 487, 

» ibid note, 488 j II. 286, 890, 428, 442, 
684. 

g^todi~L 136, 142. 

B'ira, the godl^I. 1, 2, ibid note, 8, ibid 
note, 4, ibid note, 5, ibid note, 6, ibid 
note, 7, 10^ II note, 12, ibid note, 13, 
17, 31, 43, ibid note, 46, 47, ibid note, 
49, 61, ibid note, 54, 58, 69, ibid note, 
71, 80, ibii note, 86, 101, 108, 126, 135, 
141, 145, 146, 149, 155, ibid note, 15G, 
157, 158, 169, 161, 167, 172, 174, ibid 
note, 176, 177, 178, 179, 180, 181, 183, 
186, 190 note, 19g, ibid note, 209, 211, 
216, 219, 223,23.3, 23.5, 236 wofc, 238, 
242, ibid note, 243, 249, 257, 264, 267, 
268, 277, ibid note, 300, 302, 304, ibid 
note, 305, 306, 310, 815, 316, 319; 320, 
324, ibid note, 325, 330, 335 note, 337, 
841, 346, 361, 362, ibid note, 372, 374, 
382, 390 note, 393, 397, 398, 399, 
<ii05, 406, ibid note, 409, 414, 415, ibid 
note, 416, ibid note, 421, 422, 423, 425, 
435, 436, 438, 439, 441, 442, 443, ibid 
note, 448, 449 note, 458, 470, 471, 474, 
475, 476, 477, 478, 479, 480, 481, 483, 
mi, 4>So,m, ibid note, m, 504, 513, 
614, 519, 521, 523, 527, 530, 535, ibid 
note, 645, 650, 559, 562; II. 1, 4, 18, 
21, 22, 23, 25, 26, 27, 56, 82, 10.5, 113, 
115, 119, 122, 123, 127, 128, 133, 1.39, 
141, 144, 145, ibid vote, 146, 152, 153, 
165, 186, 187, 189, 197, ibid note, 198, 
201,. 202, 213, 215, 216, 220, 230, 233 
note, 234, 251, 255, 261 note, 263, ibid 
note, 275, 285, 291, 293, 299, 300, 307, 
823, 324, 325, 330, 331, 332, 333, 336, 
341, 347, 352, 353, 356, 360, 363, ibid 
note, 365, 369, 376 note, 384, 388, 402, 
‘kuJ, 411, 416, 425, 426, 427, 429, 437, 
440, 441, 445; 447, 448, 460, 452, 453, 
454, 460 note, 461, 463, 464, 465, 466, 
ibid note, 469, 470, 472, 473, 475, 483, 
488, 495, 496, B03, 505, ibid note, 506, 
ibid not^ 508, 509, 510, 512, 513, ibid 
note,^l^ 616, 517, 518, 519, 520, 521, 
622, 523, 624, 525, 526, 627, 628, 529, 
631, 631 534, 537, 538, 539, 540, 643, 

' 645, 546, 647, 648, 652, 558. 554, 
557, 558. 659, 560, 661, 563, 664, 565, 
666,^70, 571 nofef57S note, 577, 578 
noM »2, 592, 612, 624, 625. 
i;;;CaTogue-1. 197 , 198, 199, 200 , ibid 

\ote, 201 , 202 . 

3'iv4~I. 523 ; II. 255. 

3 ^vabhtiti~n, 506, B07, 513, 

J'irad^sa— II. 232 note, 304 note, 322 
note, 334 note, 362 note. 

3lradatta--II. 222. 

3'ivakshetra-~IL 449, 
i'ivapurar-II. 301. 


Sivavannan-— I. 27, 28. 

S'ivi— I. 45, 46, ibid note ; II. 71. 

S'ivis, the— II. 498. 

Skanda— 1. 12, ibid note, 41, ibidnote, 471 
480, 493, 546, 648 ; IL 167. 

Skandha — I- 623. 

Skandhadtiaa— I, 139. 

S'maSanavetala— II. 223. 

Sobhavati— II. 251, 261, 262, 361, 412. 

Soma— II. 180, 528 note. 

Somada~I. 342, 343. 

Somadatta, father of Varamchi — I, 7 j 
son of Govindadatta — I. 46 ; son of 
Agnidatta — I. 152,153, 151; a prince 
—I. 271,. 274; a Brahman— 1. 293, 
father of Madiravafci — II. 420. 

Somadeva, author of the Katha Sarit 
Sahara I. 11 rune, 14 note, 215 note ; 
II. iOnote, 41 note, 51 rude, 84 note, 85 
note, 90 note, 250 note, 632, grandfather 
of llarisoma and Devasoma — II. 61(1. 

Somaka— I. 462, 463. , 

Somaprabha, daughter of Dharmagupta 
—I. 1J8, 119, 120; daughter of the 
Asura Maya I. 252, 255, 2r>6, 257, 258, 
259, 260, 267, 268, 269, 270, 274, 276, 
277, 278, 283, 285, 291, 296, 309, 310, 
316 ; sister of Rajatadanshtra — II. 105, ^ 
danghtcr of llfirisvaraiu II. 258,259 } 
wife of king Brilhmadatta — li. 506, 
613. 

Somaprabha, a Gandharva — T. 333, 334 j 
son of king Jyotishpranha— II. 21, 23, 
24, 25, 20. 

Somasarraan, Brahman of Pratish^imua 
—I, 32; Brahmau of Ujjayini — II. 
617. • 

Soma^ura-II. 180, 181, 189, 190, 191. 

Somasvamin — I. 339, 340, 341, 343, 344, 
345, 346. 

Soraika-II. 245. 

Somila— 1. 447, 450. 

Somilaka — I. 533 note. 

Sonahin Rani— I. 70 note. 

Sphatikayaks— II. 18, 124. 

S'ravasti— 1. 104, 268, 278, 281 note, 298 ; 
II. 432, 442, 480. 

S'ri, the goddess— I. 65, 126, 135 note, 
402 note, 525, 520 note ; II. 22, 136, 
142, 196, 564, 568 note ; daughter of 
king S'usarmau— I. 44. 

S'richanda — I. 63. 

S'ndar4na-II. 195, 201, 202, 203, 204, 
205, 206, 207, 208, 209, 210, 211, 212, 
213, 214. 

Sridatta— I. 56 margin, 67, 68, 59, 60, 
61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66. 

S'ndhara, a Brahman of Ujjaymi— II. 
12, 13 ; a Brahman in Malava, father of 
Lakshmidhara, and Ya^odhara II. 79 j 
son of the chaplain Mahidhara II. 666. 
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IS'rikanrta> a ^jbtintrjr— I. 153, 154, 407, 
‘410 5 a Brahman— II. 220* 
SMkanjarakiiindra— I. 476. 

S'nnagaj’— I. 610 note . , ' ' 
S'ringabhuja~I. 356, 356,' 357, 858, 350, 
, 360, 861, 362, 363, 364, 365, 366, 867, 
ibid not^, 369. 

S'riwg^n^ati — II. 609, 610. 
Sringotpadiui— I. 337, 343. 

Srinjaya— II. 8 note. 

S^rlparvata— II. 197. 

Sripati Varma — I. 41 note. 

B'ri Puliman— I. 32 note. 

S'risena-II. 202, 205, 206, 210, 211, 212. 
S'risnndarapura — I. 484. 

S'rtita-n. 471. ( 

Srntadhara— II. 216. 

Smtadhi— II. 148, 149, 161, 164, 169, 
191, 214, 362, 363, 364, 365, 387, 388, 
0 389, 392, 394, 396, 397, 398, 400, 401, 
402, 404, 407, 409. 

B'ruUrtha— I. 32, 83. 

S'ratalarraan— I, 405, 406, 414, 415, 416, 
417, 422, 433, 434, 436, 437, 438, 440, 
441, 442, 446, 447, 448, 449, 451, 462, 
463, 454, 455, 466, 457, 458, 459, 472, 
473, 474, 475, 476, 479, 481. 
B'rntasena—I. 292, 294, 295. 
S'rutavardhana— I. 355. 

Btambhaka—1. 193. 

St. Ambrose—!. 625 note. 

SthdiCiu— II. 676. 

Stbbfabnddhi-I. 432, 448, 473, 475. 
Sthulabahu— II. 138, 365, 366, 389, 392. 
Sthdlabhuja— I. 497, 498. 

Sthdladatia — I. 272. 

Sfchulakesfi — I. 98. 

Sthdlaiiras— I. 6. 

Stokps, Mr. Whitley — 1. 248 note ; II. 629, 

' 630. 

Stokes, Miss— I. 70 note, 120 note, 121 
note, 207 note, 361 note ; II. 85 note, 
104 note, 162 note, 224 note, 234 note. 
Subdha, a follower of •^f’ryaprabha— I. 
447, 449 ; king with whom Damayanti 
took refuge — I. 564 ; enemy of Vikra* 
inasinhar— II. 11 j Daity^II. 517 j 
follower of Vikramddityar-IL 686. 
fiubandhn— I. 80. 

S'ubha— 11. 698. 

Subhadatta— II. 2, 3, 4. 

Snbhadrd-I. 429. 

Sdbhanaya— II. 188. 

S'ubhankara— 1. 412, 432, 447. 
Subhisar-1. 447. - 

Snbbata, father of Chaiidrlfedvati— 1. 407, 
412, 413 jeiiemy of Vikramasii^ha— II 

SufeWti-H. 202. 

'Sdohlmnklia'-II. .39. 


SudarSana— I; 474, '608, 599. 

'S'uddhakfrti — II. 149. 

S'uddhapata— II. 262. 

Suddhodana, Rajd— II. 500 note^ 
Sudharma-^II. 439. 

S'ddra— I. 499, 600. 

8\idraka-II. 251, 252, 25B, 264, 265, 
256, 257. 

Sugama— I. 447. 

Sugana— 1. 460. 

Snghosha— II. 202. 

Sngriva— I. 486 ; IT. 442.* 

S'uka Saptati — 1. 24 note. 

Snkhadhana— I. 394, 395, 396. 

Snkha^aya— I. 340. 

Snkhavati--T. 427, 435. 

S'nkra — I. 422, ibid note, 423, 445. 
Snlochana, daughter of king Sushena— 1. 
249, 251 ; dangbter of king Panrava 
— 1. 407, 413 ; a Yakshini — I. 467, 468 ; 
daughter of Amitagati,— 11. 448. ' 
Sumanas, Brahman — I, 559 ; king of Kmi- 
chanapnri 11. 19, 26 ; wife of Kandarpa 
—II. 605, 606, 607, 608, 610. 
Snmangald— II. 621, 622. 

Snmantra— I. 607, 608. 

Sumati, minister of king Ugrabhata— 1 
218 5 minister of king Mahondrddit 
—II. 664, 666. ' I 

Sumdya, an Asura— I. 425, 429, 436 j 
Vidyddhara— L 458, 459. 

Snmaya— I. 430. 

Sumeru, a prince of the Vidyddharas- 

I. 414, 436, 837, 438, 439, 440, 44J 
444, 446, 447, 448, 449, 458, 478, 47i 
481 ; a mountain— 1. 816 note, 320, 431 

II, 469. 

Sumitra— II. 451. 

Sumupdfka— 1. 416, 4l7, 421, 422, 423^t ' 
427,481,432,474. ' \ 

S'una(i^epha— I, 445 wofc. 

Sunandana— II. 196, 686. 

Sunda— 1. 108; 432 ; 683 note, 629. 
Sundaraka— P 158, 159, 160, 161. 
Sundarapura-t'I, 494. 

Sundarasenar~IL 368, 369, 370, 271, 372, 
374, 876, 876, 377» 878, 479, 880, 381, 
882, 383, 384, 386. 

Snndan, daughter of a S'avara— 1. 68, 65 } 
daughter of Bali— I. 430 ; daughter of 
Agnidatta 1, 46^, 469, 470, 471' aaugh* 
ter of Makarakati— II. 5, 6, 7/^,“^ 10. 
Bunetra— 1. 467, 

Sunltha— I. 416, 420, 421, 422, 423, 42^,' 
426, 428, 429, 481, 482, 484, 4857 430, 
488, 4^, 441, 443, 446, 447, 448, 45^, 
478,474,475,476. . 

Suprabhar— I. 620, 521. 

Suprabhi-^I; 448. 

Suprahira-^II, 49i; 402, 493.: 
SupratiJue^I. 447, < 



Golden rose—II. 630. 

Golden swans— 1, 12, 13 ; II. 507. 

Golden. crested bird — II. 105. 

Gold-spitting — II. 453 and note. 

Goose, that laid golden eggs — II. 8 note. 

Grain thrown, in the marriage ceremony 
—I. 316, 47f 492. 

Grammar, supersession of Aindra — 1. 17 ; 
knowledge of possessed by a princess 
— Ip 38 ; time required to learn — I. 
39 j KAtautra or Kalapaka grammar — 
I. 41. 

Grateful animals, story of — II. 103, and 
noU^637. 

GratiUSe of ants — I. 677. 

Grecian heaven, flight of its inhabitants 
from Typhoeus, compared to the 
flight of the Indian gods from Vid- 
yuddhvaja — II. 618, note. 

Greek romances, points in which they 
resemble Indian tales — II. 262 note, 
870 note, 376 7iote. * 

Grey hairs, perturbation occasioned by 
first appearance of-v-I. 67 j II. 628. 

Guhyaka, a class of demons who attend 
on Kuvera an^^uard his treasures — 
I. 37, ibid note, 15^, ibid note, 443, 652 
— U. 83, 464, 465. 

G’uhyakf, feminine of preceding, ideuti* 
fled with Yakshini — I. 338. 

Half-moon, on the throat— I. 350. 

Hand of glory— I. Addendum to fasci- 
culus 4, following page 38tj II. 031. 

Hand of a dead man, given as a red 
lotus, subjects a man to the power of 
witches — 11. 450, and note. 

Happy island — I. 626, and note. 

Haro, the honi of, an example of the 
absurd and impossible — I. 370 ; the 
hare and the lion — II. 32 j in the moon, 
the— 11. 66. 

Head of a giant grows again after being 
cut olf — I. 385 j out off and fastened 
on again — II. 638. 

Heads, interchange of— II. 264. 

Heart, compared to a lotus, when offered 
to Lakshmi — II. 141 ; longing for a 
monkey’s— II. 636 } bird without a — 
ibid. 

Hearts, external — II. 86. 

Heaven, entered by a gambler concealed 
in a lotus — II. 677. 

Hell, description of— II. 127 : openings 
loading down to — II. 197. 

Herbs, connected with the moon — I. 
144 j magic, dispelling old age and 
death— I. 320; magic found in a 
cavern gua^f^d by demons — I. 443, 
444; potent that grow on mountains 
«^I. 414; that protect men against 
witches— 11. 451 note. 


Hero referred to some one living furth«* 
on — I. 205, 206 note ; IT. 630. 

Heroes known by their possessing in- 
telligent horses and conversing with 
them— I. 674. 

Hermit wounded by a king out of jea- 
lousy— I. 248 ; refers an enquirer to 
an elder brother dwelling at a great 
distance (a common folk-lore incident) 
— 1. 205, 206 note. 

Hide, a man wrapped up in an elephant's, 
is carried to tho top of a hill by a 
monstrous bird — I. 77. 672. 

High nose, a good feature — II. 636. 

Hiud, consequences of killing a — I. 676. 

Hoopoe of Aristophanes identified with 
Garuda — I. 676. 

Horn- producing charm — I. 338. 

Horns produced by magic — II. 631. 

Horripilation, produced by joy — I. 66, 
95 ; by fear— II. 616. 

Horse, worshipped as a god by his 
master — I. 130 ; that restored tho 
slain to life by smelling them— I. 444, 
445 ; of a hero— II. 173 ; of heavenly 
breed— II. 693. 

Horses of the sun, colour of — 1. 182. 

Human fat, candlos made of — I. 806 1 
Addendum to Fasciculus IV, following 
page 884 ; II. 358. 

Human flesh used in wi'^oheraft — 1. 164, 
157 { eaten in order to obtain magio 
power — I. 168 ; a boy becomes a 
Rakshasa by tasting— I. 210; offered 
for sale — I. 214 ; given to a demon — 
II. 361, 573. 

Human sacrifice— I. 63, 65, l76, 226, 
488, 548, 650; 11. 64, 381, 633; in 
honour of tho dead — I. 336, and note ; 
in India, essay on by Dr. Rajendra 
Lala Mitra Rai Bahadur — I. 445 wofs ; 
employed in witchcraft— I. 349 ; per- 
formed in order to obtain a son— I. 86. 

Elinas, tho, subdued by Ddayaua— I. 
151. 

Hunting, advantages of, as a pastime for 
kings — I. 243 ; a vice — 11. 337. 

Husband forbidden to follow his wife oi;^ 
certain days— II. 290; found witlj 
another man’s wife, and saved froi' 
punishment by his own wife— I. t.j» 
and note. 

Husband’s flesh and blood consumed by 
the ungrateful wife— II. 101. 

Husbands, story of the woman who had 
eleven — II. 119. 

Illness simulated by a female in order to 
desti’oy her husband’s friend— II. 84. 

Illuminating power of female beauty—, 
II. 133 ; 407. 

Illusion symbolized by a woman — II. 162. 
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397, 398, 399, 403, 405, 
411, 412, 414, 415, 417, 
428, 437, 438, 441, 442, 
450,453, 454,455,456,457, 
./2, 474, 476, 477, 478, 479, 480, 
483, 484, 486, 493, 494, 497, 498, 502, 
603, ibid note, 604, 507, 608, 613, 514, 
619, 526, 527, 628, 547, 556 ; IL 18, 
21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 63, 104, 106, 
107, 113, 114, 123, 124, 126, 130, 136, 
141, 142, 145, 186, 232, 236, 289, 291, 
292, 294, 308, 310, 311, 312, 314, 315, 
316, 317, 336, 358, 359, 360, 417, 426, 
427, 428, 430, 432, 434, 437, 439, 440, 

441, 443, 444, 445, 446, 447, 448, 453, 
454, 455, 456, 457, 458, 459, 460, 461, 
462, 463, 464, 465, ibid note, 466, 467, 
468, 469, 470, 471, 472, 473, 474, 475, 
477, 478, 480, 483, 484, 485, 486, 496, 
497, 498, 502, 503, 505, 506, 513, 515 
617, 618, 520, 521, 522, 523, 524, 526, 
628, 529, 632, 533, 637, 638, 539, 540, 
646, 650, 656, 568, ibid note, 559, 560, 
661. 

Vidyadhari feminine of preceding— I. 
136, 136, 142, 218, 222, 227, 266, 326, 
335, 341, 344, 483, 497, 601, 604, 507, 
611, 512, 514 ; II. 122, 123, 291, 292, 
328, 426, 427, 428, 429, 430, 431, 435, 

442, 453, 456, 49G. 

Vie Medicatrias how interfered with — II, 
632. 

Voleur Aviee Le — II. 637. 

Wager of battle, instance of resort to— 
I. 396. 

Wandering Jew, Indian form of tho 
fable — II. 596 note. 

Washing the mouth, hands, and fcot im- 
perative before eating— IL 364. 

Water, for the feet— II. 548 j employed in 
bestowing gifts— I. 352 ; II. 329, 502 
and note ; of Immortality — 1. 185 note, 
376, 377; II. 190, 317; of ordeal 
— II. 551 ; running, folk-lore demons 
cannot cross — I. 368; used in tho 
coronation ceremony — I. 308, 481. 
Wator-spirits — II. 80, and note ; 154. 
Weapon, of Pa^upati —II. 542 ; of Garuda 
—II. 543. 

Weapons, magical — II. 527. 

Weeping image — II . 680. 

Wedding, auspicious day for, fixed by 
astrologers— II. 372. 

Wheel, redhot and continually revolving, 
a punishment for disobodienco to 
parents— I. 556 ; of mundane existeiico 
-IL 161, 162. 

Wheat roasted before sowing — IL 635. 
Whirlpool overhung by a banyan tree, 
which the hero lays hold of — I. 220. 
White, the colour of glory in Hindu poetry 


— IL 463 note, 549, 567^1 of laughter 
— IL 634 note. 

Whiteman’s land the same as SVetadvi- 
pa— IL 519 note. 

Widow-burning— IL 195, 608, 609, 638. 
Widow-burning an old Aryan custom — 
IL 13, note ; 299, note. 

Wife burns herself with the body of her 
husb&nd — 1. 52 ; burns herself on the 
death of her husband — 1. 244 ; de- 
mands her husband’s life as alms — 11 . 
63, 603 ; devours a map, and her maid 
a mare— IL 616 ; story of the Uf rate- 
ful— IL 101. 

Wine mixed with datura— 1. 90 ; mixed 
with human blood offered to a king by 
a mSdon of the infernal regions— il. 
200 ; practice of drinking— I. 165, 529, 
534; IL 428, 433, 469, 476, 480. 
Wisdom, perfection of illustrated— II. 
186. 

Wishing-oow, the — I. 122. 
Wishing-stone— II. 8, and note. 
Wishing-tree— 1. 174; IL 182, 308, 498, 
592} that ardse out of the sea— IL 
286. 

Witch, description of — 1. 157 ; punish- 
ment of, 1. 161 ; wife of a barber is a — 
1. 289 ; attempt to prove a queen to boa^ 
— ihid ; contest of a benevolent with a 
cruel — 1. 342, 343 ; wife of a Brahman 
bocomoB a— IL 136 ; a white witch— 
ibid; incantation for exorcising tho 
demon of fever taught by a — 11. 164 ; a 
butcher’s wife a— IL 168 ; a princess 
represented as a— IL 240 ; secures 
possession of a man by giving him a 
man’s hand which she "passes off for 
a red lotus — IL 450. 

Witches, assembly of— 1. 553 ; IL 604 ; 
sport in a cemetery — 1. 159 ; IL 240; 
with Bhairava— I. 553 ; cannibal pro- 
pensities of— I. 15'’ IL 450 ; image 
of Bliairava -11. 387; fight 

between two — IL 453, 605 ; 

charm that keeps *Wi. ...les at a distance 
— IL 605. 

Women, seclusion of, reprobated— 1. 328. 
Wounds, miraculously healed— 1. 348. 
Yaksha demigod attendant oh Kuvera 
employed to guard wealth, feminine 
Yakshi and Yakshini}— 1. 4, 37, 43, 68, 
91, 127, 230, 250, 259, 306, 307, 323, 
837, 338, 339, 341, 342, 343, 443, 462, 
467 ; IL 3, 83, 116, 118, 171, 172, 173, 
193, 194, 204, 214, 451, 566, 571, 672, 
682, 683, 684, 686, 594. 

Yoga doctrine— I. 418, 420 note. 

Yogins, power of entering another body 
possessed by— I. 417, 418. 
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Image that wept—II. 680. 

Immersion, vision beheld during— 11. 
326 j parallel to the tale— 327. 

Impalement-I. 132; II. 299, 329,495, 
617. 

Importunity of evil spirits— L 256. > 

Imposthume of the Pope cured by 
laughter — 11. 629. 

Inauspicious marks— 1. 103— IL 319. 

Incantations to destroy an enemy — II. 
147 (see also Addendum to Fasciculus 
VIII, immediately following p. 196). 

Incarnation of a demigod for the de- 
struction of Mleohohhas — II. 664. 

Incendiary habits of the Cornish chough 
—II. 73 note. 

Inexhaustible pitcher — II. 2, and note ; 
charm of broken, 4, and note. 

Inviolability of the domain of the Sid- 
dhas— I. 136, 142 ; II. 441. 

Invisibility, charm for producing — I, 74 ; 
— II. 221 5 mantle of— I. 671. 

Invulnerability — I. 444 ; bestowed by 
S^'iva — II. 448} produced by a hero 
being smeared with the fat of a dragon 
— I. 672 } secret of, treacherously dis- 
covered and revealed by a woman— I. 
70, 71 ; II. 488. 

Iron balance eaten by mice— II. 41, 42. 

Jackal the wise animal in India (not tho 
fox)-II. 28. 

Jackal turned into an elephant by a 
hermit— II. 134. 

Jew, fable of the Wandering— II. 696 
note. 

Jewel that renders the weapons of an 
enemy ineffectual— II. 161, 

Jewels of the Ohakravartin— II. 462 
and note ; on the heads of snakes— II. 
226, 

Jewel-bearing trees— I. 496. 

Jewel-lamps— I. 677 \ II, 368. 

Josaphat and Barlaam, Liobrecht's essay 
on the sources of— I. 248 note. 

Judge, put to death for an inconsiderate 
decision— IL 181. * 

Juice of a herb restores the dead — II. 
144, 637. 

tistice, god of, assumes the disguise of 
a dove to test the virtue of a king— I. 
45 } of a lion in order to test tho 
virtue of a boar— II. 177. 

Kachchhapa Jataka, original source of 
the story of the tortoise and the two 
swans — II. 37 note. 

Kali Yuga-II. 275, 391. 

K4palika, description of— II. 671 note, 
611. 

Kdrpatika— I. 347 note ; meaning of the 
word-1. 199, 516-11, 265 ; story of a 
-IL 614. 


Kingdom transferred to a Brahman in 
accordance with a proscribed form— I. 
833. 

Kings, chief vices of, displayed in king 
Nala— I. 662; temptations to which 
they are exposed— IL 2^,1. 

Kingship, found even ^ong the wild 
men of the woods — IL 390. 

Kinnara, mythical being with a human 
figure and the head of a hors|,4tt later 
times reckoned among the Gandharvas 
— I. 2, 494 j made of a jewel— II. 21, 

Kirata, name of a degraded moantain 
tribe, the Kirrhad© of Arrian — I. 61 
note ; II. 147, 149, 388, 389, 393, 394, 
401, 404, 407. 

Kitchen, service in, especially dear to 
the young hero— I. 6G7. 

Kite carries off a necklace — 1. 630, 

Knots, magical— I. 205, 576. * 

Knowledge, supernatural, conferred by 
virtue— L 656, 657. 

Krifca Yuga— II. 276, 416. 

Kurabhan(Jas, a clftss of demons— L 443. 

Kumudvati, joy of, when the moon rises 
—11. 659. 

Knshmdndas, a class of demons— IL 360. 

Lake that washes away sin — I, 650 ^,in 
the infernal regions—!. 421 ; marvellous 
effect of drinking its water, ibid. 

Lamps fed with human fat— IL 207. 

Language of birds — IL 633. 

Languages, use of, abandoned in accor- 
dance with a vow — 1. 82, 39. 

Lanka, the whole ground of, made of 
wood— I. 79. 

Leanness the result of discontent — IL 76. 

Leprosy, mention of — IL 97. 

Letting go a bull's tail in order to speak 
— IL 112 ; a tree, in order to clap a 
singer — ibid ; European parallels — ibid^ 
note. 

Life, half of the allotted period of, be- 
stowed on another — I. 98, 673 ; a lover 
restored by the gift of half that of a 
princess — IL 493 ; restored to a dead 
swan by a herb— II. 144. 

Light of exceeding brightness streams 
forth from the head of a saint — I. 
418. 

Lights used to protect a new born child 
from demons — 1. 189, 246, 305 and 
note, 897 ; II. 631. 

Lion, man transformed into, released on 
being shot by a king— I. 37 ; a maid- 
en rides on a— I, 178, 179; the, re- 
presented as king of boasts in German 
stories— IL 28 ; made to drown him- 
self by a hare — IL 32, 33. 

Lokapdla, meaning of the term— IL 

628 . 
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Lon^ag of a pregnant woman'— I. 173, 
435. 

Lotus an antidote to poiaon—1. 653, 664 ; 
sky-going chariot in the form of a — II. 
465. 

Love, brings about the death of throe 
people — II. 346. 

Lovers in European romances meet in 
temples — II. 263 note. 

Lower world, openings leading down to 
~II. 197. 

Madness caused by ingratitude to an 
animal— *1. 28 j foignod by a hero in 
order to have an opportunity of 
finding his beloved— I. 137 ; feigned 
for a politic purpose — II. 158 ; cured 
by the hand of an ascetic — IL 211. 

Magical conflict — I. 313 ; II. 468. 

Males, the wickedness of illustrated — II. 

» 246, 247 ; parallels to the story — 250. 

Mandhatar, story of — II. 470 note. , 

Man-eating woman — II. 616. 

Man-hating maiden, story of the— II. 
687 ; European parfilleTs— II. 589. 

Man-lion— II. 396. 

Marks, au8pioiou%-I. 433} II. 376; 
falsely assorted to bo inauspicious— I. 

105; II. 319; on the body indi- 
cative of royalty— II. 11. 

Marriage, ceremony of — I. 113, 316, 
429 ; II. 146, 406 ; oiroumambulation 
of tho fire essential part of the ceremony 
of — II. 435 ; ceremony of, requires tho 
presence of parents — 11, 402 ; distribu- 
tion of presents on tho occasion of a— I. 
95, 97 ; II. 628 ; Gimdharva form of— I. 
46, 63, 103, 268, 300, 386 ; II, 210, 226, 
238 ; of a dying thief — II. 329 ; 
Svayamvara form of — II. 126 7iote, 
432 note ; the consent of tho village 
required for— II. 119 ; to be celebrated 
at an auspicious time chosen by tho 
astrologers — I. 279. 

Maruts the — II. 526 note. 

Matanga, name of a tribe of barbarians 
and outcasts — II. 164, 165, 191, 888, 
889, ibid note, 390, 891, 392, 393, ibid 
note, 401, 407, 489, 490, 491, 495, 
496. 

Master thief, story of —II. 93 and ff ; note 
on the story of— II. 99. 

Medicine that makes a child grow up— 
II. 60. 

Meditation, perfection of illustrated— II. 
184. 

Melusine, reference to — II. 627, 630. 

Memory, charm for miraculously streng- 
thening the — II. 627. 

Mendicant wandering, story of — II. 116. 

Merchant who struck his mother, story 
of— I. 564 note} amasses wealth by 


being permitted to speak to a king-^ 
II. 121. 

Mice gnaw gold according to Plutarch— 
IL 635. 

Miser, Russian story of, identified with 
an. Indian tale — II. 109 note. 

Mlochohlia, a foreign barbaria.n — II. 664, 
665, 667, 685, 593. 

Moles, knowledge of the arrangement of 
— I. 26, 26 ; sigiiifioanoe of — I. 469, 
and note. 

Monarchy ■ of a limited character — II, 
498. 

Moonstone — I. 266. 

Mother-in-law invariably cruel to hei 
daughter-in-law — I. 260. 

Mothers, tho— I. 448, 662 ; II. 576, 604. 

Mountains, their wings cut by Indra— I. 
94. 

Mouse, taken as capital— I. 34 ; saves its 
life from many foes— I. 297. 

Mungooflo belonging to a Brahman, kills 
the snake that was approaching his 
child— II. 00 j parallels, ibid note. 

Mustard- seeds give tho power of travell- 
ing through the air — I. 134 ; sown by 
a maiden in order to be able to trace 
her path homo— I. 287 ; a cure for 
consumption— II. 208. 

Mutilation, the punishmont of unfaith- 
fulness — I. 147 ; TI. 54, 81. 

Naga or serpent-demon— I. 32, 183 
note ; IL 64 note, 119 note, 157, 170, 
173, 190, 192, 214, 216, 230, 231, 813, 
314, 316, 361, ibid note, 362, 364, 866, 
386, 643, 551, 568. 

NagI, feminine of tho preceding— 1 . 644, 
645, 648. 

Nativity, a man's prognosticates that he 
will bo a thief — IL 180. 

Natui’al character indelible — IL 72. 

Necklace, a talisman against hunger, 
thirst, and death — 1. 478. 

Nectar carried off from the snakes by 
Indra-I. 182. 

Net, device of the— IL 7. 

Night, described as a female ascetic— 
IL 604; the time when Rakshasas 
Yakshas, and PiSdehas walk abroad-- 
1.43. * 

Nishada, name of certain wild aborigina] 
tribes described as hunters, fishermen, 
robbers, <fec.— I. 241. 

Noose, a Doraba shewing how to faster 
it round the neck, is himself hanged— 
L 88. 

Northern quarter infested with bar- 
barians—!. 337. 

Nose of a wicked wife cut off -1. 147 
IL 64, 81. 

Nose, high, considered a beauty— II. 45 
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NympliB, clothes of, stolen daring bath- 
ing — II. 462, 676. 

Nymphs of heaven receive brave warriors 
slain in battle — II. 396. 

Oblivion of the beloved object, prodnoed 
by supornatnral power or witchcraft 
•—I. 301, and note. 

Obstacles, magical employed to chock 
parsuit— I. 861, 362, 367, 868. 

Ointment, that renders invisible— I. 462, 
466 } magic — II. 150 ; for the feet that 
enables a man to travel any distance — 
II. 694. 

Old age, charm for averting— I. 872 ; 
376 j death, and sickness, a place un- 
touched by — II. 620 ; fruits that aro 
a remedy against — I. 259. 

Omen, evil, seen at starting on a journey 
—1.283; II. 622, 623 note, 617; god- 
dess presiding over the — II. 618. 

Omens, knowledge of — I. 278 ; of ap- 
proaching battle — I. 411. 

Ordeal, trial by — II. 40. 

Owls and crows, enmity between — II. 
64, and note. 

Ox, the, abandoned in the forest— IT. 27. 

Palace, below the sea — II. 267, and note, 
289. 

Pandora, Indian— I. 238 note. 

Parasikas, the, subdued by Odayana — I. 
151. 

Parrot who know the four Vedas — II. 19. 

Pasupata, a follower and worshipper of 
S4va in one of his forms as the su- 
premo deity of the Hindu triad — I. 
337, 338, 398, 668; 11.94, 140,146, 
211, 223, 324, 326, 352, 353, 450. 

Pasupata ascetic, equipment of — II. 146. 

Patience, perfection of, illnstratod— II. 
183. 

Peacock, a minister transformed into a 
—II. 157, 168. 

Peacock feathers, bunch of, carried by 
conjurers — I. 267. 

Peafowl, their behaviour at the approach 
of rain— I. 116, 266 ; II. 476, 

Pearls found in the heads of elephants 
1. 177. 

Perfection of chastity illustwited — II. 
182 ; of patience illustrated— II. 183 ; 
of meditation illustrated — II. 184 ; of 
perseverance illustrated — 11. 184 ; of 
wisdom illustrated — II. 186. 

Pestle that brought water— I, 258 note. 

Phmaoians, their connexion with the 
Vidyadhar|s— II. 430 note. 

Phaedra, the story of, known to Bar- 
barians — II. 633. 

Picture, lover seen in a dream recognised 
by-L 276. 

Pilgrimage, imposed on a minister to 


get him out of the way— I. 856 ; used 
by a minister as a pretext for going 
on a voyage of discovery — II. 285. 

Pillar, of victory— I. 160 ; old woman 
deposited on, by way of revenge — I. 81. 

Pipe, magical — 11. 632. 

Pisaeha— goblin usually described as 
fierce and malignant— T. 4, 5, 32, 42, 
43, 47, 48, 49, 255, 256 ; II. 609, 61 J, 
666 ; the Yrihat Katha originally com- 
posed in their language — I. 47, 48. 

Pitohor, magical, how lost— II. 636 ; a 
prince throws a stone at an old wo- 
man’s, in a Sicilian tale — II. 113 note. 

Plumage-robes of nymphs stolen by a 
hero — TI. 452 note. 

Poison, effect of, counteracted by a spell 
I. 461 ; of a snake dropped into food 
— II. 296 and note ; used by a princess 
to kill her lover’s friend — 11. 239. 

Poison-damsels— 1. 149, 

Poisoned trees and grass— I. 149. 

Policy, (Niti) summary of— I. 812 j trea- 
tises on— II. 45i). 

Portonts, delusive — I. 435. 

Portrait, falling in Iqve with a — I. 490 
and note, 641 ; II. 168, 370. 

Power conferred by the possossioji of a 
necklace — II. 49 ; by a l^easure-^I. 
126 ; II. 629. 

Powder, magic, for increasing the cut- 
ting power of a sword — I. 378, 

Prince, strikes a woman by mistake who 
sends him in search of a wife (an 
incident common in Europoan folk- 
lore)—!. 379. 

Princess ill-treated by her paramour— I. 
169 ; skilled in disputation — II. 173 ; 
of the Gandharvas skilled in painting 
--II. 630. 

Puliiida, name of a barbarous tribe— I. 
42, 74; 11. 169, 170, 380, 381, 383, 
384, 388, 391. 

Purse, iuoxliaustible — 1. 671. 

Parsuit, magical— II. 633. 

Python, a man metamorphosed into a, by 
eating a gourd — II. 695 ; restored to 
his original shape by means of a 
sternutatory — i hid. 

Pyramids, the, haunted by a spirit in the 
shape of a beautiful woman, that 
drives men mad— I. 574. 

Quarrels between husband and wife due 
to onmity in a previous birth — I. 188. 

Queen well acquainted with Sanskrit, 
taunts her husband with his ignorance 
of the rules of Sandhi— I. 38 ; jealous 
of a woman of low birth who has five 
sons — I. 172 ; got rid of by placing 
hands, feet and other limbs in her 
chamber, in order to make the king 



Lonf^Qg of a pregnant woman' ■ 
435. 

Lotus an antidote to poi®'^ — 
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— ^H,ed to speak to a king- 


think her a witch— I, 289; intrigues 
against her rival— I. 356 ; endeavours 
to destroy the children of her rival— 
I. 883. 

Eaoe employed as an artifice to cheat 
giants out of magical treasures — 1. 14. 

Rain of Kum^a— I. 644, and not* ; of 
flowers-II. 456, 474, 621, 627, 643, 
666 . 

Rainwater, desire of the chdtdka for— II. 
197. 

Rakshasa— demon generally hostile to 
human race (feminine Rakshasi)— I. 6, 
26, 26, 43, 60, 77, 78, 138, 139, 141, 
143, 141, 151, 159, 210, 214, 216, 216, 
217, 218, 263, 264, 358, 369, 361, 362, 
863, 864, 885, 389, 560; II. 70, 165, 
269, 260, 290, 297, 390, 487, 624, 526, 
629, 681, 651, 665, 602, 603, 609, 616, 
629. 

Rank detected even in disguise— 1. 110. 

Rash promise, story of the— II. 278— 
281 1 parallels to— 281. 

Recorder of Hades— IIv 187. 

Red Lotus, unfading, a sign of the faith- 
fulness of a wife or husband — I. 86, 
87 ; a man’s hand passed off as a— II. 
450. 

Relief-houses— 11. 590. 

Remedy against old age and death— II, 
270 1 against old age and disease— II. 
696. 

Remembering by heart anything heard 
once-I. 7, 9, 10 ; II. 627. 

Restoring to life dead creatures — II. 277 
and note. 

Resuscitation of heroes slain in battle— 
I. 476. 

Retirement of a king to the forest in old 
age— I. 513. 

Revenge of Chdnakya — I. 30, 

Riddle propounr^ed by a supernatural 
being— I. 26 ; propounded to a prin- 
cess enables a prince to win her — I. 

; the learned men of a king’s 
court puzzled by a— II. 118 ; guessed 
by the aid of a preceptor— I. 44; 

* 11. 236 note. 

Ring put into a pail of water by a re- 
turning husband to inform his wife of 
his arrival — I. 142 ; magical, averting 
all calamities called /H— II. 173 ; dis- 
covery by means of — II. 629. 

Rings, one hundred obtained by the wife 
of a water-spirit — II. 80. 

Rishi— I. 42 note, 479 ; II. 332. 

Rose garland, unfading, a sign of the 
faithfulness of man or wife— 1. 86 note. 

Sacrifice to obtain wealth— I. 67 ; of the 
body to feed a petitioner— II. 190. 

Salamanders— II. 634. 


Salvation, the nature of, taught to a 
merchant’s son by a figure— 1. 237, 238. 

Sandal- wood juice used to irrigate streets 
on festal occasions— I. 408; used to 
allay heat— II. 346, 631. 

Sankhya doctrine — I. 418. 

S'avara, barbarian or savage — I. 66, 56, 
62, 63, 84 note, 176, 177, 178, 179, 180^ 
181, 270, 284, 285, 641, 647, 648, 660; 
H. 20, 164, 155, 169, 191, 365, 381, 382, 
883, 384, 390, 391, 393, 401, 403, 407. 

Science, magical of tho VidyAdharas 
(ScioncG-holders)— I. 136, 218, 345, 
406 ; appears in visible form— 11. 446* 

Sculptor, carves a figure of Gaurl on a 
stone— 1. 335. 

Sea calmed by a hero flinging himself 
into it— II. 376 ; the, a receptacle of 
jewels— II. 469. 

Secret discovered by accidentally over- 
hearing tho conversation of super- 
natural beings— I. 25, 263. 

Secret of the vulnerable point of a Rak- 
sliasa, revealed by his daughter—!, 71 ; 
II. 488 

Secretary of Yama— II. 187. 

Seeds, separation of— I. 361 and note, 

Soleotion by tho hero of his love from 
amidst a number of similarly attired 
maidens — I. 360; II. 632. 

Self-cremation— II. 647 ; of a devoted 
follower— 11. 321. 

Self-sacrifice of Jjm6tavahana to save a 
snake— I. 184; II. 315; of the Brah- 
man Viravara — 1. 519—624 ; II. 251 — 
267 ; parallels to the story — 257. 

Self-devotion of king S'ivi— I. 45 ; 11. 71. 

Sensitive wives, story of the three — II, 
281—283 ; parallels to— 283. 

Separation, fatal to a mamed couple— I, 
106 ; 11. 480. ^ 

Serpent carried in a bamboo to kill an 
elephant — II. 140 ; that spoke with a 
human voice — II. 62 ; turns into a 
quiver— I. 438 ; into a bow — ihi^. 

Serpent-worship— I. 312, 676 ; 11. 226. 

Sesame-seeds, the fool who sowed roast- 
ed-II. 44. 

Sex, change of in mythology of the 
Aryan nations — II. 307. 

Shampooing — IL 76. 

Shape altered by a charm— 1. 109 ; of a 
Vidyidhari bestowed by magic on a 
man— II. 437. 

Shifty Jad, the story of, the same as the 
story of Rhampsinitus— II. 93 note. 

Ship, impeded by the leg or a giant — I. 
189 ; freed by a hero who cuts off the - 
leg— ibid; parallel to the story in 
Togul. Troi. ed. Stokes— II. 629. 

Shipwreck, description of— II. 128, 373. 
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Shoes that give the power of flying— I. 
13, 14, 16, 16 j of swiftness— I. 671. 

Sibyl, story of found in India — I. 49. 

Sick lion, fable of — II. 74 note, 86. 

Siddba semi-divine being of groat purity 
and holiness— I. 2, 47, 136, 142, 161, 
338, 407 ; II. 184, 336, 441, 445, 448, 
4B9, 617, 626, 638, 660. 

Signs, language of — I. 44 ; 11. 235 ; of 
love, conventional — II. 370 and note. 

Sirens’ tale found in Ireland — II. 638. 

Six courses — I. 813 j flavours — II. 76, 
and note, 

S^ivas, the gods so called — I. 419. 

Skill in chariot-driving^' and in dice-play- 
ing bestowed at will — I. 666. 

Skulls, delight of S'iva in— 1. 6. 

Smile, white according to Hindu poetic 
canons — I. 125, 127. 

Smell of fried eels, enjoyment of, how 
paid for — 11. 87. 

Snake similarly represented in Russian 
and Indian stories— 1 . 183 note; grati- 
tude of — I. 664 } II. 633 5 delivers a 
man from prison— II. 107 j causes 
justice to be done to a girl — II. 108 
note, (see also Naga). 

Snake-bite, effects of counteracted by a 
ring — I. 61. 

Snake-charmer— I. 65. 

Snake- demon — It. 54 and note, 99, 149 ; 
female enters into a king — I. 644. 

Snake-maiden— II. 173. 

Snake-worship— I. 312, 576 j II. 225. 

Snakes devoured by Garuda — 1. 183, 184, 
186 } jewels on tho crests of — I. 564 ; 
corresponding European superstition 
—ibid ^note. 

Snakes, spells for subduing— II. 150; 
crowns worn by — II. 633. 

Snoozing, custom of saying “ God bless 
you ” in reference to— I. 264, 676 ; IL 

m. 

Son, banishment of a favourite, brought 
about by his brothers — I. 367, 358 and 
note. * 

Sons of kings devour their fathe like 
crabs — I. 249 ; of rival queens, jeal- 
ousy between — I. 368 ; II. 217»^ king 
Taravaloka gives away his two sons to 
a Brahman — IT. 601. 

Speaking immediately after birth of 
ominous import— I. 119 ; II. 629. 

Spectacle visiblo at both twilights— II. 
600. 

Spell for flying through the air over- 
heard by a young man — I. 169 ; for 
driving away Rakshasas — ibid; for 
attracting a Yakshini — I. 467. 

Spells for breaking through walls, rending 
fetters, and becoming invisible— I. 74. 


Spitting, terrible consequences of— II, 
147. 

Spring, description of — IT. 411, 479 ; the 
season of love— II. 481, 

Spring.festival— I. 528. 

Staff, magical — I. 13, 15, 16. 

Stages of love-sickness — II. 304 note, 

Steel, magic virtues of — I. 675. 

St. Goorge, story of identified with that 
of Indi'varasena — II. 632. 

Stone, Ahalya turned into — I. 123. 

Storms, part played by, in Greek ro- 
mances — II. 376 note. 

Subaqueous palace — I. 68 j II. 267, 289. 

Substituted Bride, story of— II. 157 ; 
European parallels — 162 note ; II, 
637 ; bridegroom— II. 602. 

Success, four means of — I. 68 note ; 122. 

Suicide to save the life of another — I, 
519—524; II. 251-257; parallels to 
story, 257 ; to propitiate a divinity — I. 
^3 ; II. 170, 404; meditated by kings 
who had failed to keep the wives of 
Siiryaprabha committed to their care— 
I. 434 i of a king in his old ago— II. 
483. 

Suitors, four baffled by an artifice— I. 
17, 18, 19, 20 ; story of the four ac- 
complished— I. 499 ; II. ?75 — 277 ; of 
the three accomplished— Ii. 258 — 260, 

Sun-rise, power of demons ceases at — I, 
43, 338, 650 ; 11. 628 ; mountain of— 

I. 137. 

Sun and moon-trees— I. 576. 

Swans, husband and wife born as— II, 
143. 

Swan carries off a necklace and so liber- 
ates her mate — II . 144. 

Swan-maidens— II. 452, and note. 

Swinging a favourite recreation of a prin- 
cess -II, 122. 

Sword, magical, obtained by a hero — I. , 
69 ; magical power of — I. 603 ; that 
confers the power of flying through 
the air — I. 659 ; magical belonging^ 
to a snake -demon — II. 150 ; import- 
ance of in sorcery— II. 164 and note ; 
of .a hero, II, 172 ; sword, named In- 
vincible— II. 270, 521. 

Tajika— I. 336. 

Takka, story of the rich and foolish who 
submitted to be burnt alivo sooner than 
share his food with a guest — II. 109 ; 
General Cunningham’s statement that 
the Takkas were once undisputed lords 
of the Panjab, ibid note. 

Talisman against weapons— II. 161 ; 
against poison, Rakshasas, old age and 
disease— II. 661. 

Talking immediately after birth— 1. 119 ; 

II. 629. 
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Tftnlc in tlie lower world leading to the 
upper world— II. 2G8, 292. 

Tasks, magical performed by a hero to 
win his love— I. 861 j II. 632. 

Ton stages of love-sickness— II. 304, note. 

Ten-slayer, story of— 11. 119. 

Thalaba the Destroyer, reference to— II. 
633. 

Thief, a prince gives himself out as a — 
II. 156, 298, 491; a young lady falls in 
love with a — 11. 299; a merchant’s 
daughter falls in love with a— II. 495 ; 
•steals a bedstead from under a man— 
II. 622. 

Tliread, animal transformation effected 
by means of —I. 340 ; II. 168. 

Three accomplished suitors, story of, — 
II. 258-260; parallels to the story of 
—260. 

Three Brahmans who restored a dead lady 
to life— II. 242; European parallels to 
the story — 245. 

Three deceitful loechos— 11. 636. 

Three fastidious men, story of — II. 271- 
274, parallels to tho story — 274. 

Throe very sensitive wives, story of, 
II. 281-283 ; parallels to-283. 

Throe, importance of the number in 
witchcraft— II, 451, note. 

Throbbing of left arm and shoulder an 
unfavourable omen— I. 465 ; of tho 
right eye a good omen— II. 128, 

Thunder in a clear sky— 1. 116, 

Tide of tho sea — I. 277. 

Tides, phenomenon of, alluded to— II. 384. 

Tiger feeds an old woman— II. 107 7iote. 

Tischchen deck dich—U. G27. 

Tongue, protruded by a vampire— II. 138. 

Tongues, of tho snakes, how they bccamo 
forked— I. 182. 

Tortoise carried by two swans — II. 37. 

Transformation of self at will— II. 632. 

Transmigration into the bodies of ani- 
mals — II. 25. 

Treachery to a husband deprives a 
divine being of her supernatural power 
—I. 605. 

Treasure, power given by moans of — I. 
126 ; guarded by a Yaksha — I. 127 ; 
buried— I. 147 ; guarded by superna- 
tural beings— I. 306, 576 ; II. 631. 

Treasure -finder, tho— II. 46. 

Treasure-trovo belongs to tbo king — I. 
629. 

Treasury of a king robbed by means of 
wooden swans— 1. 391 ; of the emperor 
Octavius broken into— II. 100. 

Treat a beautiful maiden enclosed in — 
1,^29 ; a man transformed into a— II. 
448 ; a queeU^transformed into a— IL 

con 


Trees that boar fruit and flowers at tho 
same time— I. 480, 

Tree-spirits — 11. 213, 

Tree-worship-1. 153, 674, 676 j II. 116 
note, 387 note, 460 and note. 

Treta Yuga, name of Ujjayini in— II, 
276. 

Turushka cavalry defeated by Udayaa^ 
—1. 151 ; fetters Nischayadatta with 
tho intention of sacrificing him to the 
manes of his father — I. 336. 

Tutelary gods for each member of tho 
body-II. 633, 

Twenty-fivo tales of a demon, or Vam- 
pire, begin— II. 232; various forms 
of the. introduction to — II. 241. 

Ugliness, description of in a woman — I. 
167 ; in a man — IT. 602. 

Ulcor cured by a Pisacha— I. 255, 256. 

Vampire, a corpse animated by, carries a 
mendicant— I. 133; propitiated by a 
hero’s offering him his own flesh— I. 
231 ; assumes various shapes— 11. 138, 
322 ; animating a corpse utters a terri- 
blo shriek — IL 207 ; tho twenty-five 
tales of commence — II. 232 ; other 
forms ot-^ihid note ; made a slave by 
king. Vikram^ditya, the Solomon of 
India— II. 672 ; devours a kdpdhka^ll. 
682. 

Vampires, Slavonic superstitions abont— 
— 1. 74; note; known in ancient Chaldooa 
—I. 674 ; and in Egypt, ihid. 

Vam]>iriBm, tlioories of llerz and Ralston 
with regard to — 11. 208 note. 

Vai^ya, name of tho third caste— I. 499, 
600, 651. 

Vasu, seraidivino beings belonging to a 
class of eight — I. 62, 63, 430, 449, 456, 
473, 475. 

Vetala or Vampire, mention of— T. 133 
7ioie, 211, 255, 458, 543 ; II. 138, 139, 
140, 157, 200, 205, 200, 207, 208, ihid 
note, 232, 233, 234, 241, 242, 243 note, 
244, 245, 248, 249, 250, 251, 250, 257, 
200, 201, 204., 265, 271, 274, 275, 277, 
278, 280, 281, 283, 284, 292, 293, ihid 
note, 297, 300, 301, 307, 318, 321, 322, 
323, 327, 328, 834, 341, 342, 347, ibid 
note, 348, 350, 351, 353, 354, 357, 358, 
369, 360, 361, 304, 388, 456, 605, 572, 
682, 596, 697, 598 599, 600, 613. 

Vicos, of kings — 1. 68 note, 

Vidyadhara a kind of spirit or fairy 
possessed of magical knowledge — I, 2, 
4, 51, 97, 135, 136, 173, 174, 176, 179, 
180, 181, 185, 180, 190, 193, 217, 218, 
219, 222, 228, 224, 225, 230, 231, 232, 
233, 235, 238, 239, 267, 269, 270, 282, 
300, 301, 302, 303, 304, 309, 310, 814, 
316, 320, 322, 327, 336, 343, 344, 345, 



Gfoldon rose— II. 630. 

Golden swans— 1, 12, 13 j II. 507. 

Golden ‘Crested bird— II. 105. 

Gold-spitting — II. 453 and note. 

Goose, that laid golden eggs — II. 8 note. 

Grain thrown in the mamage ceremony 
-I. 316, 492. 

Grammar, supersession of Aindra — 1, 17 ; 
knowledge of possessed by a princess 
— t, 38 ; time required to learn — I. 
39 ; KAtantra or Kalapaka grammar— 
1. 41. 

Grateful animals, story of — II. 103, and 
not^37. 

GratiflKe of ants — I. 577. 

Grecian heavon, flight of its inhabitants 
from Typhoons, compared to tho 
flight of the Indian gods from Vid- 
yuddhvaja — II. 618, note. 

Greek romances, points in which they 
resemble Indian tales — II. 202 note, 
370 note, 376 note. * 

Grey hairs, perturbation occasioned by 
first appearance of-irl. 67 j II. 628. 

Guhyaka, a class of demons who attend 
on Kuvera and guard his treasures — 
I. 37, ibid note, 164, ibid note, 443, 662 
— U. 83, 464, 465. 

Guhyaki, feminine of preceding, identi- 
fied with Yakshini — I, 338. 

Half-moon, on the throat — I. 350. 

Hand of glory— 1. Addendum to fasci- 
culus 4, following page 384 ; II. 631. 

Hand of a dead man, given as a rod 
lotus, subjects a man to tho power of 
witches— 11. 450, and note. 

Happy island — I. 526, and note. 

Hare, the horn of, an example of tho 
absurd and impossible — I. 370 ; tho 
haro and the lion — II. 32 j in the moon, 
the— II. 66. 

Head of a giant grows again after being 
cut off — I. 386 ; out off and fastened 
on again — II. 638. 

Heads, interchange of— II. 264. 

Heart, compared to a lotus, when offered 
to Lakshmi— II. 141 ; longing for a 
monkey’s — II , 636 j bird without a — 
ihd. 

Hearts, external — II. 86. 

Heaven, entered by a gambler concealed 
in a lotus— II. 677. 

Hell, description of— II. 127 : openings 
loading down to — II. 197. 

Herbs, connected with the moon — I, 

1144; magic, dispelling old age and 
death— I. 320; magio found in a 
cavern gaoled by demons— I. 443, 
444 ; potenF that grow on mountains 
—I. 414; that protect men against 
witqhea— 11. 451 note. 


Hero referred to some one living furthu* 
on— I. 205, 206 note ; II. 630. 

Heroes known by their possessing in- 
telligent horses and conversing with 
thorn— I. 674. 

Hermit wounded by a king out of jea- 
lousy— I. 248 { refers an enquirer to 
an elder brother dwelling at a great 
distance (a common folk-lore incident) 
— I. 205, 206 note. 

Hide, a man wrapped up in an elephant’s, 
is carried to the top of a hill by a 
monstrous bird — I. 7/. 672. 

High nose, a good feature— II. 635. 

Hind, consequenoos of killing a— I. 675. 

Hoopoe of Aristophanes identified with 
Garuda — I. 676. 

Horn- producing charm — I. 338. 

Horns produced by magio — II. 631. 

Horripilation, produced by joy — I. 66, 
95 ; by fear— II. 616. 

Horse, worshipped as a god by his 
master — I. 130 ; that restored tho 
slain to life by smelling them— I. 444, 
445 ; of a hero — 11. 173 j of heavenly 
breed— II. 693. 

Horses of the sun, colotir of— -1. 182. 

Human fat, candles made of — 1. 806; 
Addendum to Pasoioulus IV, i 4 lowing 
page 384 ; II. 358. 

Human flesh used in witchcraft — 1. 154, 
157 ; eaten in order to obtain magio 
power — I. 158 ; a boy becomes a 
Eakshasaby tasting— 1 . 210; offered 
for sale — L 214 ; given to a demon — 
II. 361, 673. 

Human sacrifice— I. 63, 65, 176, 226, 
488, 548, 650 ; II. 54, 381, 633 ; in 
honour of the dead— I. 336, and note ; 
in India, essay on by Dr. Rajondra 
Lala Miira Rai Bahadur — I. 446 note ; 
employed in witohoraft— I. 349 ; per- 
formed in order to obtain a son— I. 85. 

Hunas, the, subdued by Udayana— I. 
151. , 

Hunting, advantages of, as a pastime for 
kings— I. 243 ; a vico — II. 337. 

Husband forbidden to follow his wife oi]^ 
certain days— II. 290; found witlj 
another man’s wife, and saved fro^' 
punishment by his own wife— I. 
and note. 

Husband’s flesh and blood consumed by 
the ungrateful wife— II. 101. 

Husbands, story of the woman who had 
eleven — II. 119. 

Illness simulated by a female in order to 
destroy her husband’s friend — II. 84. 

Illuminating power of female beauty— 
II. 133 ; 407. 

Illusion symbolized by a woman— II. 152. 



miraculously supplied—I, 893; TI. 
633 ; given to produce a son — II. 216 ; 
snako-poison dropped into — II. 296 and 
note. 

Fortune, persistent enmity of, illustrated 
— I. 516 — 618 ; of wealth, and fortune 
of enjoyment, difference between — I. 
633—635. 

Fountain that tests chastity — 1. 487, and 
note. 

Four accomplished suitors, story of — I. 
499 ; II. 275 — 277 j parallels to the 
story— II. 277. 

Four animal friends — II. 61, 636. 

Four brothers who resuscitated a tiger, 
story of the — II. 348 — 350; parallels 
to— 351. 

Four means of success— I. 313. 

Four meditations (see Burnonf, Lotus do 
la Bonne Loi, p. 431) — II. 99. 

Four young merchants baffled and 
branded by a faithful wife— I. 88, 89, 
90. 

Frankeleyne’s Tale, the, found in India— 
II. 281. 

Fridolin, story of, found in India— 1, 162 
note ; II. 630. 

Friendship between animals — II. 51, 
636 ; story of real — II. 67. 

Fruit, consequences of eating in the 
lower regions— II. 198 and note ; given 
to produce pregnancy— I. 172, 382 ; 
birth of a maidon from a— II. 142 ; 
that ensures perpetual youth— II. 696. 

Fruits, men transformed into — II. 363. 

Fulgentius, story of, see Fridolin. 

Gambler, reckless profanity of a — II, 
675. 

Gambler, who obtained the rank of Indra 
—II. 581. 

Gamblers, reckless courage of — II. 206. 

Gambling-1. 146, 229 ; II. 196, 202, 247, 
323, 572. 

Gambling-hall, description of— II. 221. 

Gana, a class of demi-gods, attendant on 
S'iva— I. 2, 4, 5, 46, 47, 49, 51, 80, 
193, 430, 475, 478, 479, 480, 545 ; 11. 
209, 210, 211, 332, 346, 347, 466 note, 
606 note, 608, 609, 512, 613, 639, 540, 
616, 664, 565. 

Gandharva, a class of demi-gods that 
live in the sky, often feared as evil 
beings— I. 2, 116, 117, 328, 333, 334, 
351, 430, 452 ; II. 218, 230, 231, 430, 
431, 432, 444, 446, 460, 618, 620, 621, 
625, 626, 628, 560, 697. 

Gandharva form of marriage, see Mar- 
riage. 

Garden^ made by magic power — I. 36, 
310 1 II. 477, 628 ; produced by virtue 
-ir. 179. 


Gardeners in the form of birda-*^II. SiS; 

Garland that remains fresh as- long as 
chastity is preserved— II. 601. 

Garlands, power of making unfading— I. 
112, 114. 

Garments purified by flames— I. 665; 
II. 634. 

Geese “ stop their pipes full of gravel 
when they fly over mount Taurus ” — 
II. 635. 

Generosity of king Vinftamati— II. 178 ; 
shewn by Prabala who hewod to pieces 
his body made of jewels to benefit the 
gods, his onomios— I. 432. . 

Gouoveva, parallels to the story II. 
633. 

Giants, two destroyed by fighting for a 
nymph of heaven— I. 108; II. 683, 
629. 

Glory represented as white in Hindu 
poetry— II. 403 ; hand of — II. 631. 

G6at affirmed to bo a dog by three 
rogues — II. 68. 

Goat-mimo, danceoof— II. 578. 

Goblins, see Dasyn, Pi^oha, Rakshasa, 
Yaksha. 

Goblins, walk only in the night, do not 
attack tho chaste, or vogetariaps— I. 
43, 338, 650 ; II. 628 ; a similar bofibf 
found in Prndontius— I. 47 note ; 
pertinacity of— I. 576. 

God, a man passes himself off as one— 
I. 80, 673. 

Gods recognised by their not throwing 
sliadowfl and not winking — 1. 661 ; a 
similar belief found in Holiodorus— ibid 
note ; engage in combat vfith heroes, 
as in Ilomcr — 1. 473 ; defeated by tho 
Daitya Vidyuddhvaja — II. 518. 

“ God bless you ” said when a person 
snoozes— I. 254 note ; II. 631. 

Gold, five colossal figures made of — 1. 351 ; 
pieces found under tho pillow of a 
cliild when he awakes— J. 12, 571 ; II. 
G27 ; mountain of— I. 316 ; made out 
of copper by moans of a magic powder 
— I. 323 ; island of— II. 286 ; birds, 
beasts and trees of— II. 620 ; city 
entirely built of— I. 421. 

Gold-child root, Mr. Baring Gould’s— I „ 
355. 

Golden City, the princess Kanakarokha 
will only marry a man who has seen 
the — I. 195 ; found— I. 222 ; of the 
Vidyadharas on the Himalayas — 1. 327. 

Golden deer possessing life — II. 569. 

Golden goose — 11. 507 note. 

Golden lotus-I. 216, 216, 217, 488, 
525. 

Golden lotttsos prodneod by a skololon — 
I. 376. 



indicative of recovery from a 
wiisease— I. 265. 

ipean), a prince informed of hia future 
I fortunes in a — 11. 365. 
preama, charm for producing — TI. 1^6. 
breama immediately before morning 
true — II. 482 and note. 

Drum, beaten while condemned criminals 
are being led to execution — I. 64 ; II. 
299, 495 ; story of the iackal and the — 
II. 30. 

Ovapara, Yuga—- 1. 661, ibid note, 662, 
663, 568 ; II. 276. 

Dungeon, of S'akatdla, (resembling that 
of U^olino) — 1. 23. 

Ear-ornament, a man concealed in — II. 
677. 

Earth, goddess of— I. 621 ; II. 253. 

Eastern region, conquest of, why attempt- 
ed before that of other parts— I. 128. • 
Eggs, restored by the sea— II. 38. 
Elephant, possessing the ^jower of flying 
in the 'J.r — I. 328 ; II, 640 ; artifleial 
imitation of, with concealed 

warriors — I. 73 ; any idan that it took 
up made king — II. 102; raced against 
horses — II. 125 ; one the support of 
a kingdom — II. 139, 500 ; a man 
metamorphosed into an — II. 216 ; 
tamed by a maiden — II. 489. 

Elephants’ cries understood by their 
keeper— I. 83, 84, 

Elephants, wild, tamed by mnSio — I. 

67 ; wild, a party separated by the 
change of — y, 607. 

Eleven-slayer — 1[. 637. 

Emperor, distinguishing marks of — I. 
398, 423 ; II. 499. 

Empty vessels inauspicious — I. 190 note. 

Entering the body of another man — I. 
21, 22 ; II. 353. 

Epomata plays tricks on some young 
men — II. 628. 

Eye torn out by a young prince, because 
it was admired — I. 247 ; European 
parallels to this story — I. 248; IT. 630. 

Bye, consuming power of a hermit’s— I. 
566 ; conception of the sun as the 
eye of the world — II. 20, and note ; 
throbbing of tho right, a good omen — 
II. 128 and note. 

Eyes, long, considered as a beanty — I. 
126 7iote, 

Eye-brows meeting, a sign that a man 
is a were-wolf or a vampire— I. 157 
note, 576 ; II. 630. 

Evil spirits, how averted— II. 198 and 
note. 

Exposure of a child at a king's door with 
a sum of gold— II. 331 ; parallel tales, 


Pablos of Pilpay, origin of — II. 43 note. 

Faithful John, Indian form of tho story 
—I. 263. 

Faithless wife punished by cutting off 
her nose and ears — II. 64. 

Famine — I. 649 ; II. 412. 

Pasting employed to propitiate a deity 
—1. 145, 324. 

Fastidious men, story of the three — II. 
271-274 ; parallels to tho story — 274. 

Fat, the result of contentment — 11. 76. 

Feet touched in taking an oath — II, 5B1, 

Female demon that cats human flesh — I. 
60, 212. 

Female votary, description of a — II. 
444. 

Females, the wickedness of illustrated — 
II. 247 — 250; parallels to tho story, 250. 

Festival, lovers meet at a — II. 262, 301, 
416, 421. 

Fever, produced by a magic rite — I. 30 ; 
power of removing by touch — II. 160, 

164. 

Fever-demon, method of exercising — II, 

165. 

Fidelity to a husband confers supc 
natural powor— I. 505. 

Five liros, tho— I. 332 ; IT. 380, 

Fire bursts forth of itself — ^I. 437 ; pow 
of kindling at will — I. 507 and no 
II. 634; mixed with water — 4** 
of digestion,— II. 194 ; maidens pr 
paring to enter tho — II. 469. 

Fire-bleached garments — I, 565 ; II. 634. 

Firc-fly mi.siakon for real lire — IL 30. 

Fire-god evoked by a charm — 1. 120 ; 
sword of, 130, 132, 135, 139 ; propi- 
tiated in order to obtain a heroic son — 

I. 244 ; propitiated by valour — 1. 322 -jf 
boon granted by — II, 434 ; his son by 
a Brahman lady — II. 491 ; parallel to 
the story, ibid note. 

Fire-god prayed to — II. 548. 

Fish that laughed aloud when dead — I. 
24, 25; story of the three— II.* 37 ; 
swallows a man, I. 207 ; II. 224 ; 
swallows a boat, II. 599 ; swallows a 
woman — II. 605. , 

Fishcr-boy falls in lovo with' a princess , 
—II. 491. 

Flame-itngfa — I. 3 ; IT. 520. 

Flea, story of the— II. 34. U 

Flesh, a man cuts off his dWn to feed a 
demon — II. 361 ; of a hero’s ovr« body 
given to a crow — II. 639. 

Flight and pursuit, magical — I. 361, 362, 
367, 368. 

Flowers, rain of — I. 455, 561 . 

Plying through the air, power of^acqnircd^ 
by magic— I. 157; ohn*’acteristic of. 
heavenly females — I. 256, 
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Court of the Vidy^haraa— IT. 439. 

Caw> eating the flesh of, a great sin— L 
227 ; the flesh of, eaten by seven 
Brahmans in time of famine—I. 241. 

Crabi devour their own paronts—I, 219. 

Crane devoured by the maiara—II. 32. 

Cj immal, a lady falls in love with a — 
II. 297, 493, 639. 

Ciow and the palm, tho fable of— I. 
271 ; on the left hand an unfavour- 
able omen — I. 4G5 ; foigna to have been 
wounded by Ids own friends in order 
to beguile the owls — II. 69 ; di.ssuadoa 
the birds from making the owl king, 
66, 636. 

Cr|im|^d owls, enmity between— II. 64, 
; dogs turned into crows — 11. 

Cr(KWU 9 <rf snakes— H. 633. 

Crown-prince, appointment of— I. 484. 

Curse inJiicted by a divine being— I. 4, 
62,"^^, Hr 193, 509, end of appoint- 

Curse of aifi&i^o-I. 497, 502 ; II. 291 ; 
errible power of a parent’s— I. 555 
lote ; of a hermit-1. 506 ; IT. 130, 598 ; 
■>1 St JfUt’s pupil — II, 53G ; inflicted 

ly ,;k>: fr,male of the Gandh.arva i*ace — 
'Ij^''';687 laid on a Vidyadliara by 
vOnwits- n. 438; termination of— I. 
334^/ 614 f II. 123} tormination of 
app^tisd-r’ll. 105 ; appointed end of 
ai^^I,389. 

irsef .wpdshd on a Vidyadhari termi- 
nat^S-rl* 226, 232 ; a company dis- 
per|e4 b^ i^Il. 150. 

^w^’^ detpon opposed to the gods, 
o^|i|i|W||OB^on8 with A sura — I. 58, 
69,:^ft-228, 257, 420, 422, 423, 425, 
428, 432, 436, 453, 476; II. 196, 197, 
199, 200, 269, 270, 442, 487, 488, 514, 
615, 616, 617, 522, 626, 627, 642, 6J3, 
644, 647, 649. ^ 

Dam^as, a class of demons often identi- 
fied with tho Daityas. Both classes 
are identified with the Asuras — 1. 7l, 
116, 417, 420, 422, 423, 425, 428, 429, 
4 453,472,476,481; 
' 42, 543, 644, 557, 

becoming — 1. 459 ; 
by magical music 



Ions, have no power 
rl. 650. _ 

jpd&mahasena car- 
liking of Vatsa— I. 
|*ihan that of a son 
’ why considered an 

evil-I, 2C1.’ 

ead body of another man entered by 


magic ^wer— I. 21, ' 8« 

stupid giant persuaded that he is d^ 
—I. 364; power of resusdtating tk 
-1.499. 1 

Death, nature of the fear of, taught 
a merchant’s son— I. 237 ; grove im-\ 
pervious to — II. 187. \ 

Deer, punishment inflicted for killing 
a-1. 166, 575. 

Dofoj-raity produced by magical spells, 
for the sake of disguise— I, 74 ; pro- 
duced by magic— I. 672 ; of Yakshas 
-II. 204. 

Deity that presides over a chariot — IL 
624 ; over an omen — IL 617. 

Deities, early liido-Gormanio looked 
upon as of both sexes— II. C38. 

Demon, female (Yakshini) gained in 
marriage by a mortal— IL 193 ; the 
( twenty-five tales of commence — II, 
232 ; other forms of ibid note ; (see 
Asura, Dasy^, R/ikelmsa, and Yaksha.) 

Desinl, tho practice of walking round 
an object of reverence with the right 
hand tovvardsffk— 1. 98 note; 108, 400, 
573 ; IL 83, 305, 435, 447, 62Q. , 

Dharna, custom of sitting in — L 7‘6\ote, 

Dice— I. 562 ; IT. 221 ; animated used 
by tho god 8'iva— IL 472 ; a gambler 
forces the Mothers to play at— IT. 675 j 
challenges the god S'iva to play at — II. 
576. 

Discaso relieved by falso tidings of cala- 
mity — 1. 117. 

Disputation, pi incess skilled in — II. 173. 

Disputatiousness, tlie evils'of— IL 116. 

Distraction produced by the sight of a 
beautiful woman— L 104, 294; IL 
320. 

Dlstribation of presents on tho occasion 
of a marriage— I. 97. 

Doctor Alhvissend, story of, traced in 
India and other countries— L 274 note. 

Dog running from loft to riglit an un- 
favourable omen— 1. 465 ; story of 
Lewellyn’s dog Gelcrt found in India 
— IL 90 note. 

Dogs, men turned into— IL 612. 

Dolls constructed by magic— 1. 268, 

pomba hanged while showing a maid 
how to hang herself— 1. 87, 88. 

Donkey, story of tho boys that milked 
the-IL'89. 

Doom, day of— IL 467. 

Double-headed serpent — ^11. 88 and note. 

Dream, inauspicious— I, 831; seen at 
tho end of the night quickly fulfilled 
— L 441; about a Votdla (Vampire), 
and import of— 1. 643 ; a hero falls in 
love with a lady seen in a— I. 576 j 11, 
688 . 
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C(^urt of the Vidyjtdharaa— TT. 439. 

^ 22 V ^ 8in-I. 

«fivon 

n of famine-— >1. 241. 

vrabi devour their own parents— I, 249. 

^q^inng^ 32. 

stages of the life of a — I. 26h a — 
hospitality to, costs a couple their 
lives— I. 240 ; guilt of killing — II. 204. 

Brahman-Rakshnsn, or Brahman demon 
-1. 282; IT, 338, 511, 573. 

Brahmany ducks, separation of during 
the night — I. 117 j II. 659. 

Braid of hair worn by a woman as a 
sign of mourning for an absent hua- 
band~II. 436. 

Bride, private property of — TI. 405. 

Bridegrooms, hundreds of killed by a 
demon (who resembles Asmodeus in 
the story of tho “ seven times wedded 
maid»)-L 138, 140, 141. 

Brigands, belonging to wild mountain 
tribes- I. 84 and note; make a de- 
Bcent updh a royal grant to Brahmans 
—I. I7l. (See also Bandits.) 

Brothers, story of the two (a common 
folk-lore talo)— 1. 208, 387 note; 11. 
633. 

Buddhism, a king converted to, by a 
mendicant — II. 175. 

Buddhist, red robe of a, compared to the 
hue of sunset— 11. 189. 

Bug-bears employed to terrify men 
searching for treasure — I. 307 j II. 
631. 

Bull of S4va-II. Ill, 139, 522, 576. 

Buried treasure stolen— I. 298. 

Burning of a honso in order to produce 
a false impression of a princess’s death 
—I, 61, 107. 

Burning-places, delight of S'iva in — I. 6, 

Cake, of flour mixed with molasses 
resembling those offered by tho Jews 
to the queen of heaven — I. 8, and note. 

Camel the, treacherously killed by tho 
lion, the panther, the jackal and tho 
crow — II. 36 ; a man undertakes to 
teach one to read— II. 636. 

Camphor-maiden — I. 380. ' 

Camphor, lumps of, given as a marriage 
present by the father of the Camphor- 
maiden — I. 400 f bestowed in a mar- 
riage ceremony by king Janamojnya — 
1. 411. ^ 

Candle of human fat — I. (See also 

Addendum to Fascicuras IV j im- 
mediately following page 384.) 

Cannibalism — 11. 616. 

Caravan, plundered by a B'avara chief— I. 
176 ; by bandits— *262, 

Cat, form of, assumed by Indra out of 
fear— -I. 123 j liberated by a mouse 
that gnaws its bonds asunder, I. 297 ; 


mapf.c ^wer-I, 21, 33,. 

^upid gmnt persuaded that ha la dl 
-l!m’ resuscitating ti 

Death, nature of the fear of, taught tl 
a merchant’s son-I. 237 ; grove im\ 
pervious to— 11. 187 ® \ 

ch;km;t'2‘r‘ filing ' 

II. 659. ‘ , 

Chandilla, the genoricL^^^^*^^ 

of tho lowest and 5 PJ'O- 

mixod tribes— 1 . 227, p ^ YaksKfl.fl 
490, 491, 196, 509, 5l\ 

Chanting of tho Sam a '' 

Chariot tliat flics throng 
278, 325, 392, 400, 

556, 624. 

Chariya Pitaka, stor^ 
found.in tho — II. 639 
Charm for doairoyingl 
70 ; life-prolonging-pB 
ducing dreams — II. 3^ 
invisibility — II. 221/ ;■ 
df'iid person to lifo— M 
Chastity, gives poweuB 
elopliant — I, 829 ; to J 
oTe])hant— 330 note j 
—1. 257 ; If. 145 ; pel 
trated— II. 182. 

Chataka, its delight in i 
Child abandoned l)y heaB 
304 ; birth of, prodi| 
potion — 1. 355. 

Children, Harasvamin 
I. 203 ; French gent| 
eating — 11. 630; dot! 
regretted, as other < 
aftcrwar'ls — I. 397. 

Childlessness, sorrow oi 
CJiuming of the sea — | 

568 note. 

Circle, magical — 1. 15-^1 
571, 629. ^1 

Circum ambulation, see 
Cloudless sky, thundef ^.y 
and note. India 

Confiscation of 
punishment than/ ^ 01-0 
Conflict, nta^ical— Ju\ 

Consumption, di8ea«i^^|^ ^ maid 
Cook, Ndla disguiW’ 

667 } Bhimadisghis^,^^ 

634. 

Coronation, ceremony 
Corpse of another 7 ? 
power— I. 21 { II/, at 
the corpse of hjs J 
Couple thah diedc 
106 J II. 480. 
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